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jN  reply  to  an  inquiry  about  the  safety 
latioiial  banks,  we  publish  the  fol- 
n'ing  from  the  report  of  the  comp- 
troller of  the  currency  for  1890,  which 
covers  the  whole  ground: 

"Out  of  4,45.5  national  banks  organized 
since  February,  1863,  only  139,  or  about 
3.12  per  cent,  have  been  placed  in  the 
bands  of  receivers;  this  includes  9 
which  had  been  previously  placed  in 
liquidation  by  the  stock-holders,  but  upon 
their  failing  to  pay  their  depositors,  the 
comptroller  appointed  receivers  to  wind 
up  their  affairs.  Of  the  139  failed  banks, 
32  have  paid  creditors  in  full,  principal 
and  interest;  6  have  paid  principal  and 
part  of  the  interest,  and  12  have  paid  the 
principal  onlj-.  The  affairs  of  99  of  the 
139  banks  have  been  finally  closed,  leav- 
ing 40  in  process  of  settlement,  of  which 
10  are  virtually  closed,  with  tlie  exception 
of  pending  litigation,  leaving  30  receiv- 
erships in  active  operation.  The  total 
amount  so  far  paid  to  creditors  of  insol- 
vent national  banks  has  been  §.30,903,240, 
upon  proved  claims  amounting  to  §54,- 
650,931.  The  amottntpaid  during  the  year 
has  been  §1,601,845,  besides  §210,823  paid 
for  dividends  declared  prior  to  November 
1,  1889,  on  claims  proved  since  that  date. 
Assessments,  amounting  to  §14,320,350, 
have  been  made  upon  stock -liol  lers  of  in- 
solvent national  Tjanks,  under  section  5,151 
of  the  revised  statutes  of  the  United 
States.  From  this  source  the  gross  col- 
lections amount  to  §6,363,675,  of  which 
lliero  has  been  received,  during  the  past 
year,  .§236,538.  Suits  are  pending  in  some 
cases." 

Out  of  the  4,455  national  banks  that 
have  been  organized,  SSS,  including  the 
139  that  have  failed,  have  passed  out  of 
the  system. 

From  tlie  above  it  will  bo  seen  that  the 
creditors  of  insolvent  national  banks  have 
suffered  a  total  loss  of  several  million 
dollars,  but  the  sum  is  a  comparatively 
insignificant  one  considering  the  vast 
amount  of  business  transacted  by  national 
banks  during  the  history  of  the  system. 

In  regard  to  deposits,  the  report  has  the 
following  to  say : 

"The  deposits  of  a  national  bank  are 
now  its  principal  source  of  profit.  Orig- 
inally they  realized  a  profit  upon  circula- 
tion as  well  as  deposits.  The  high  rate  of 
premium  commanded  in  the  market  by 
the  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  required  to  l)e  deposited 
by  tliese  banks  as  security  for  their  cir- 
culation, has  rendered  the  issue  of  circu- 
lating notes,  in  most  localities,  unprofit- 
able. Hence,  national  banks  now  organ- 
izing issue  only  so  much  of  circulation  as 


is  obligatory  under  the  law.  They  arc 
fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  no  profit 
will  be  realized  on  account  of  the  right  to 
issue  notes,  and  proceed  in  their  organ- 
ization mainl3'  because  of  the  gain  to  re- 
sult by  reason  of  deposits. 

"The  deposits  of  a  bank  usually  bear  a 
close  relation  to  the  degree  of  confidence 
reposed  in  it  by  those  who  live  within  the 
sphere  of  its  business  activities.  The  un- 
precedented success  which  has,  as  a  whole, 
attended  the  operations  of  banks  in  the 
national  system  during  its  twenty-eight 
years'  trial,  has  inspired  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence not  attained  by  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  expediency  of 
granting  to  banks  the  right  to  issue  notes 
for  circulation,  it  will  be  universally  con- 
ceded that  the  public  welfare  is  promoted 
by  the  augmentation  of  bank  deposits. 
In  this  respect  we  find  the  interests  of 
the  banks  and  the  whole  people  identical. 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  circulat- 
ing medium  of  the  country  be  kept  with- 
in the  channels  of  trade.  Whenever  the 
surplus  earnings  of  the  wage-workers,  the 
professional  men,  the  farmers,  the  man- 
ufacturers and  the  tradesmen  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  idle  in  the  custody  of 
individuals,  legitimate  borrowers  are 
caused  to  pay  increased  rates  of  interest, 
and  business  and  commerce  languish  for 
want  of  adequate  banking  facilities. 

"  It  is  true  beyond  controversy,  that  the 
national  system  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  most  thorough  and  complete  utiliza- 
tion of  the  present  supply  of  money,  and 
all  good  citizens,  and  especially  those  who 
are  of '  the  opinion  that  this  supply  is 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  business, 
should  oppose  any  and  all  efforts  to  em- 
barrass or  destroy  an  admirable  .sj'stem  in 
successful  operation,  when  no  opponent  is 
able  to  suggest  any  agency  adapted  to  an 
equally  efficient  service." 

National  banks  are  sound  and  safe  insti- 
tutions. Their  circulating  notes  are  se- 
cured by  United  States  bonds,  deposited 
in  the  United  States  treasury,  and  are 
current  all  over  the  land.  Their  oper- 
ations being  under  the  inspection  and 
supervision  of  the  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  conducted  according  to  strict 
United  States  statutes,  the  highest  attain- 
able safety  is  secured  for  depositors. 

The  only  waj'  to  abolish  national  banks 
is  to  provide  for  a  better  system.  When 
that  is  done  it  will  be  an  easy  matter. 


T»T  is  reported  that  the  Alliance  in  Kan- 
l<  sas  is  considering  a  scheme  to  estab- 
lish  banks  and  warehouses  throughout 
the  state  on  the  sub-treasurj'  plan,  the 
capital  to  be  furnished  by  private  sub- 
scription. 

The  plan  is  to  have  a  sub-treasury  in 
each  county  under  the  management  of  the 
Alliance.  In  the  warehouse,  to  be  built 
in  connection  with  the  bank,  the  farmer 
may  deposit  his  wheat,  corn  and  other 
imperishable  farm  products,  and  receive  a 
check  for  80  per  cent  of  thier  value.  Ho  is 
to  be  allowed  to  let  them  remain  on  pay- 
ment of  a  small  percentage  for  storage  and 
insurance,  until  he  desires  to  sell  them. 

The  amount  of  produce  deposited  must 
not  exceed  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank. 
The  checks  are  to  circulate  as  money. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  test  this 
scheme.  If  the  farmers  of  Kansas  put  it 
in  operation  and  it  works  successfully. 


well  and  good.  If  it  does  not  work,  the 
others  may  profit  by  their  experience 
and  let  it  alone.  Lot  them  go  ahead  and 
try  it. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  political 
agitators  care  to  have  the  scheme  tested' 
in  this  way.  The  result  of  a  test  would 
be  to  take  the  sub-treasury  plan  out  of 
politics;  for  the  failure  of  this  scheme 
would  be  a  strong  argtiment  against 
government  agricultural  sub-treasuries. 
While  its  success,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  demonstrate  tha-t  there  is  no  need 
or  excuse  for  calling  on  the  government 
to  do  what  can  be  well  done  by  private 
capital.  The  political  agitators  are  wily 
enough  not  to  let  a  practical  test  like  that 
proposed  interfere  with  their  occupation, 
so  we  think  that  the  Kansas  farmers  will 
be  discouraged  from  making  the  test. 


?^HAT  agricultural  interests  may  be 
made  as  prosperous  as  manufactur- 
ing and  other  industries,  for  the 
happiness  of  their  fireside  and  for  the 
future  safety  of  their  country,  farmers 
must  take  a  more  active  part  in  politics 
than  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

They  must  do  so  in  self-defense.  But 
when  once  in  the  field  of  active  politics,  it 
is  not  a  Ivisable  for  them  to  fritter  away 
their  stiength  by  forming  new  parties. 
Let  them  first  attend  the  primary  meet- 
ings of  their  respective  parties,  and  select 
the  best  men  for  their  representatives. 
Through  a  non-partisan  organization  like 
the  Farmers'  League  in  the  eastern  states, 
or  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Ohio,  they  can 
accomplish  the  most  by  throwing  their 
entire  strength  to  candidates  of  the  reg- 
ular parties  who  are  pledged  to  work  for 
the  interests  of  agriculture.  Their  first 
work  is  to  compel  all  parties  to  nominate 
the  right  tnen.  Then  every  man  can  vote 
his  partj^  ticket  and  for  representatives 
that  will  protect  his  interests  at  the  same 
time.  Failing  to  secure  the  right  men  on 
all  tickets,  their  votes  can  be  cast  regard- 
less of  party  lines. 

It  will  be  very  inadvisable  for  the  farm- 
ers of  Ohio  to  waste  any  votes  on  a  so- 
called  third  party  in  Ohio  this  year.  The 
next  legislature  of  the  state  will  consist  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  Farmers  can 
secure  enough  members  of  both  to  give 
them  a  good  working  majority,  and 
tlirough  them  can  secure  all  just  legisla- 
tion they  demand.  AVith  two  exceptions, 
every  measure  demanded  by  farmers  was 
passed  at  the  last  assembly.  For  farmers 
to  neglect  their  present  golden  opportu- 
nities and  cast  their  votes  for  new,  third- 
party  candidates,  who  have  not  a  shadow 
of  a  chance  of  being  elected  this  year,  is 
worse  than  foolish.  It  would  give  the 
politicians  in  the  other  parties,  who  are 
indifferent  or  inimical  to  tlie  interests  of 
agriculture,  a  clear  field.  Lose  no  vantage 
ground  that  has  been  gained.  / 


fNDER  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  one 
year  ago,  directing  the  monthly  pur- 
chase of  4, .500,000  ounces  of  silver 
bullion  and  the  i.ssue  of  United  States  treas- 
ury notes  thereon,  there  is  added  annually 
to  our  currency  about  §.54,000,000.  The  act 
provides  for  the  use  of  the  American 
product  of  silver,  and  the  notes  issued  on 
it  being  "legal  tender  in  paj'ment  of  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  except  when 
otherwise  stipulated  in  the  contract,"  are 
as  good  money  for  all  purposes  as  coined 
silver. 


The  bullion  value  of  a  silver  dollar  is 
now  less  than  eighty  cents.  It  is  claimed 
by  many  that  its  bullion  value  would  im- 
mediately advance  to  par  with  gold  on 
the  passage  of  a  free  silver  coinage  bill. 
Many  others  claim  not,  and  there  are  vol- 
umes of  argument  on  both  sides. 

Now  it  strikes  us  that  the  safest  and 
simplest  way  to  settle  the  whole  question 
would  be  for  the  next  Congress  to  add  to 
the  present  law,  an  amendment  providing 
for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  whenever 
silver  is  at  par  with  gold.  Then,  if  free 
coinage  can  advance  silver  bullion  to  §1.29 
per  ounce  at  all,  it  will  go  there  at  once. 
Otherwise,  the  purchase  of  the  bullion 
and  the  issue  of  the  notes  will  continue  as 
at  present,  and  all.  the  dangers  of  a  de- 
based coin  and  a  depreciated  currency  will 
be  avoided. 

Of  course,  this  would  not  suit  the  ones 
who  want  80-cent  dollars  with  which  to 
pay  their  debts,  but  for  money  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  this  country  cer- 
tainly favor  the  use  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  paper  based  on  them,  all  equal  in  the 
fact  and  equal  in  the  law. 


HE  principle  of  reciprocity  can  be 
applied  either  to  protection  or  to 
free  trade.  In  the  jDresent  tariff  laws 
it  is  applied  on  protection  lines.  It  can 
be  applied  on  free  trade  lines  as  well,  and 
that  is  the  only  way  that  this  country  can 
readily  secure  real  free  trade  with  other 
countries  when  she  wants  it. 

The  Prohibition  party  of  Ohio,  in  con- 
vention held  in  Springfield  last  month, 
adopted  as  part  of  the  platform  the  fol- 
lowing plank : 

Tariff  should  be  levied  only  as  a  defense 
against  foreign  governments  which  levy 
tariff  upon  or  bar  out  our  products  from 
their  markets,  Vfivenue  being  incidental. 
The  residue  of  means  necessary  to  an 
economical  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment should  be  raised  by  a  graduated  in- 
come tax." 

This  means  free  trade.  It  is  a  strong, 
clear,  unequivocal  declaration  in  favor  of 
free  trade,  pure  and  simple,  absolute  and 
reciprocal.  It  is  against  both  a  protective 
tarifl  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  The 
plank  is  an  unprecedented  one  in  the 
history  of  American  politics.  To  this 
convention  belongs  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  to  adopt  a  resolution  applying 
the  principle  of  reciprocity  to  free  trade. 
The  application  is  sound  and  logical. 
When  the  United  States  wants  free  trade 
with  other  countries,  that  is  the  only  way 
by  which  it  can  be  readily  secured.  / 


N  a  recent  number  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  an  illustrated  description  of 
a  now  invention  that  will  become  a 
great  favorite  with  the  growers  of  ensilage 
corn.  It  is  a  corn-harvester,  a  machine 
for  cutting  and  loading  corn.  It  is  built 
a  little  after  the  plan  of  a  self-binder,  with 
strong,  high  elevators  for  conveying  the 
corn,  as  fast  as  cut,  to  a  wagon  driven 
alongside  the  harvester. 

The  machine  was  used  successfully  at 
the  Cornell  University  farm  last  year  for 
cutting  and  harvesting  one  hundred  tons 
of  ensilage. 

In  heavy  corn  it  required  only  five  min- 
utes to  cut  and  load  one  ton.  The  ma- 
chine is  an  assured  success,  and  does  away 
with  the  enormous  hand  labor  of  cutting 
and  loading  ensilage  corn.  It  will  greatly 
cheapen  the  cost  of  ensilage. 
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BY  JOSEPH  (TCISCO  GBEINER.) 

ooT-KOT  IN  Sheep. — The  veter- 
inarian of  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  tells  us 
in  Bulletin  7i  of  two  forms  of 
foot-rot,  the  non-contagious  and 
the  contagious  forms.  The  non- 
^r~.  contagious  foot-rot  is 
*  ^--^  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, and  originates  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  which  produce  sj'mptoms  varying 
•with  the  cause.  The  malady  usually  begins 
by  inflammation  of  the  space  between  the 
claws,  -which  extends;  and  if  not  arrested, 
the  whole  foot  soon  becomes  involved  and 
the  hoof  may  drop  ofl",  leaving  a  loathsome 
sore  with  a  most  intolerable  odor.  It  may 
be  caused  by  a  splinter  or  other  foreign 
body  getting  into  the  part  and  filth 
finding  its  way  into  the  wound.  Or 
the  trouble  may  arise  from  decomposed 
grass  and  filth  of  every  description  find- 
ing a  lodging  place  between  the  claws  of 
sheep  that  were  taken  from  high,  gravelly 
or  rocky  lands  and  placed  in  boggy 
pastures.  Whole  flocks  of  sheep  may 
thus  become  affected  with  foot-rot.  The 
front  feet  often  succumb  to  the  exposure 
first,  and  the  sheep  in  a  short  time  may 
be  found  grazing  on  their  knees. 

If  proper  treatment  is  given  in  the  earlj"^ 
stages,  the  malady  may  be  overcome  in  a 
few  days.  Remove  all  superfluous  horn ; 
then  cleanse  the  wound  thoroughly  with 
warm  water.  If  ulcers  have  formed, 
apply  butter  of  antimony  by  means  of  a 
sponge  about  the  size  of  a  small  bird's  egg. 
Saturate  it  with  the  fluid  and  applj-  to  the 
affected  part,  taking  care  not  to  allow  the 
medicine  to  extend  into  the  healthy 
tissues,  and  thus  avoid  unnecessary  pain 
for  the  animal.  This  application  may  be 
repeated  in  twentj^-four  hours  if  the 
wound  is  then  still  foul,  with  a  fetid  dis- 
charge from  ik.  A  third  application  will 
seldom  be  required.  Further  treatment 
consists  in  keeping  the  foot  as  clean  as 
possible,  and  in  applying  daily  some  anti- 
septic fluid,  like  sulphate  of  copper  one 
part,  rain  water  twelve  parts.  Sulphate 
of  iron  (green  copperas)  in  similar  propor- 
tions has  also  proved  eflfectual.  The  two 
solutions  may  be  used  alternately.  The 
animal  is  to  be  fed  well  and  its  general 
comfort  to  be  attended  to. 

The  contagious  foot-rot  is  no  doubt 
caused  by  a  specific  poison,  which  often 
makes  rapid  inroads  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  afflicted  creature,  causing  it  to  die 
of  a  debilitated  condition  called  marasmus. 
The  early  symptoms  are  characterized  by 
lameness  in  one  or  more  feet;  the  space 
between  the  claws  will  be  red  and  tender, 
soon  to  be  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
eeveral  miaute    vesicles   containing  a 


watery  fluid ;  shortly  a  sticky,  foul-smell- 
ing, lardaceous  substance  oozes  from  the 
afiected  parts,  proud  flesh  forms,  or  ulcers 
may  make  their  appearance,  etc.,  and  so 
on  through  many  more  stages  until  death. 
The  disease  is  communicated  largely 
through  the  matter  exuded  from  the 
sores,  and  is  sjiread  in  a  great  variet3^  of 
ways,  notably  through  litter,  pasture 
fields,  roads,  freight  cars,  boats,  washing- 
pens,  etc. 

The  treatment  is  as  follows:  The  flock 
should  be  examined  carefully,  and  the 
healthy  separated  from  even  the  suspected 
ones.  Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  put 
them  into  a  trough  containing  of  carbolic 
acid  one  part  and  water  two  hundred 
parts,  about  three  inches  deep;  a  few  min- 
utes in  this  mixture  will  suffice.  The  flock 
should  be  looked  after  carefully,  and  any 
that  are  suspected  taken  out.  The  affected 
ones,  of  course,  should  be  kej^t  bj'  them- 
selves, and  treated  in  somewhat  the  same 
fashion  as  was  recommended  for  the  non- 
contagious rot.  Cleanliness,  above  all 
things,  must  be  carefully  observed. 

Goosebereies  as  X  Mo>'EY  Crop. — As  a 
money  crop  the  gooseberry  is  not  generally 
held  in  great  respect.  And  yet  it  has 
possibilities  unsurpassed  by  almost  any 
other  fruit.  The  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  put  this  matter  to  a 
very  practical  test  last  season.  A  five- 
pound  basket  of  several  varieties  was 
picked  at  fruiting  time  and  taken  to  a 
leading  grocer  of  Geneva.  He  sold  them 
as  follows:  The  basket  containing  the 
large  varieties  brought  fifty  cents;  those 
containing  the  medium  and  small  varieties 
brought  forty  cents.  The  grocer  stated 
that  he  could  dispose  of  a  large  quantity 
at  those  prices.  The  average  yield  of 
three-year-old  plants  was  over  five  pounds 
per  plant,  and  as  2,722  jilants  can  be  accom- 
modated on  one  acre,  the  results  would 
have  been  13,610  pounds,  which,  if  sold 
even  as  low  as  2.5  cents  a  basket,  would 
bring  the  sum  of  §685. 

Such  a  result  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  good  grower,  and  it  gives  a  flattering 
aspect  to  the  business.  Personally,  I  am 
convinced  from  my  experience  with  the 


Wagox-Jack. 

crop  that  there  is  money  in  it  if  properly 
handled.  I  would  just  as  soon  risk  en- 
gaging in  gooseberry  culture  as  in  straw- 
berry or  currant  growing,  and  I  know 
there  is  money  in  these  crops.  The  one 
trouble  with  the  gooseberrj'  is  the  mildew ; 
but  the  station  also  tells  us  how  we  can 
grow  gooseberries  free  from  mildew.  The 
report  is  as  follows: 

The  practice  at  this  station  is  to  begin 
spraying  as  soon  as  the  young  leaves  un- 
fold, and  continue  the  spraying  at  in- 
tervals of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  days. 
In  case  of  frequent  heavy  rains  it  will  be 
necessary  to  spray  more  often.  The 
fungicide  used  is  potassium  sulphide  and 
liver  of  sulphur;  formula:  one  half  ounce 
dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  water.  If  hot 
water  is  used,Uhe  suljahide  will  dissolve 
more  readily.  As  commercial  liver  of 
sulphur  costs  but  little — from  fifteen 
to  twenty  cents  per  pound — and  one 
gallon  will  spray  ten  or  twelve  large 
bushes,  if  applied  with  a  force-pump  and 
spraying-nozzle,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
largest  cost  will  be  thatof  labor.  If  spray- 
ing is  done  with  a  syringe  on  a  small 
number  of  plants,  the  amount  of  liquid 
necessary  will  be  increased,  of  course; 
but  however  lavish  one  is  with  the  solu- 
tion, the  beneficial  results  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  outlay. 

Feeding  Experiments  with  Laying 
Hens. — Bulletin  29,  new  series,  of  the  Now 
York  Experiment  Station,  reports  the 
results  of  experiments  made  with  hens 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  ration  that 
will  give  the  most  eggs.   Some  hens  were 


given  throughout  the  year  a  nitrogenous 
grain  ration  (oats,  etc.);  others  during  the 
same  time  a  more  carbonaceous  ration 
(corn,  corn  meal,  etc.)  The  fowls  having 
the  more  nitrogenous  ration  were  always 
in  better  health ;  and  their  plumage,  except 
during  a  short  molting  period,  was  always 
full  and  glossy,  while  those  having  the 
more  carbonaceous  ration  were  oftener 
sick  and  their  plumage  was  always  ragged 
and  dull.  For  some  time  the  vices  of 
feather  pulling  and  egg  eating  were  com- 
mon among  the  latter. 

The  product  of  eggs,  however,  from  the 
hens  haviug  the  corn  meal  ration  Avas 
over  twenty-eight  per  cent  more  in  num- 
ber, and  in  weight  twenty-four  per  cent 
greater  than  those  with  more  'nitro- 
genous food.  With  fowls  of  the  smaller 
breed,  which  are  considered  the  better 
layers,  the  number  of  eggs  was  over  fifty- 
seven  per  ceHt  higher,  and  the  weight 
about  forty-nine  per  cent  greater  from 
those  fed  the  less  nitrogenous  ration. 

The  product  of  eggs  secured  during  the 
second  laying  season,  even  with  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  same  foods  for  two  con- 
secutive years,  was  but  little  less  than  that 
of  the  first  season.  There  are  usually 
about  three  months  between  the  first  and 
second  laying  seasons.  If  there  should  be 
four,  the  cost  of  maintenance  during  that 
time  for  hens  entirely  dependent  on  the 
feed-box  would  be,  at  the  ordinary  prices 
of  grain,  an  average  of  about  nineteen 
cents  for  the  smaller  breeds  and  about 
twenty-four  cents  for  the  larger;  so  unless 
pullets  can  be  produced  at  less  cost,  there 
would  appear  little  advantage  in  replacing 
hens  the  first  j'ear,  as  is  often  recom- 
mended. 

The  results  of  several  feeding  exper- 
iments indicate  that  for  laying  fowls  of 
smaller  breeds,  Indian  com  or  corn  meal 
can  be  fed  in  quite  a  large  proportion,  with 
a  considerable  margin  in  its  favor  over 
certain  more  nitrogenous  foods;  but  that 
while  smaller  fowls,  even  when  confined, 
suffer  little  serious  disadvantage  under 
the  ration,  larger  breeds  will  not  endure 
for  long  periods,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  corn  meal  in  their  food,  and  unless  at 
liberty,  will  do  better  with  a  somewhat 
more  nitrogenous  ration. 

WAGON-JACK. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Pierce  sends  a  description  of 
a  handy  wagon-jack.  In  the  illus- 
tration, A  is  a  piece  of  oak  2x4,  33 
inches  long;  B  is  a  2x4,  14  inches 
long;  C  is  12 inches  long,  and  the 
lever,  D,  is  5  feet  long,  the  shorter  end  be- 
ing 1  foot  in  length.    Its  construction  is 
fully  explained  b3'  the  cut. 

CAUSE  OF  DEPRESSION  IN  SHEEP  RAISING. 

Of  actual  sheep  raisers  who  are  depressed, 
ninety-nine  per  cent  are  so  because  they 
are  behind  the  times  in  purposes  and 
methods  of  profitable  sheep  husbandry. 
Never  has  there  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  sheep  raising  in  the  United  States  when 
the  outlook  was  more,  safe,  sound  and 
profitable  than  now  for  the  wide-awake, 
enterprising,  progressive  sheep  husband- 
man. 

No  line  -of  farm  animal  industry  has 
made  the  substantial,  marked  progress  in 
the  last  six  years  that  have  sheep.  No 
more  new  money  has  been  made  by  hand- 
ling stock  than  has  been  made  handling 
sheep.  Who  are  these  successful  men? 
As  a  rule  they  have  not  been  farmers  or 
ranchmen;  but  they  have  been  shrewd, 
keen  men,  who  saw  their  golden  oppor- 
tunity and  had  the  nerve  to  improve  it. 

Men  have  grown  rich  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  by  wisely  handling 
sheep,  who  knew  nothing  about  pedigrees ; 
but  thej'  knew  Avhat  the  market  would 
take,  nor  cared  a  cent  for  any  other 
characteristics  and  names  of  breeds  or 
crosses.  One  class  of  farmers,  however 
(and  this  is  especially  to  be  noted),  have 
been  more  independent  and  progressive 
than  the  average  sheep  raisers.  They  have 
studied  the  demand  and  market  character- 
istics for  what  are  known  as  "spring 
lambs."  This  branch  of  sheep  raising  has 
largely  increased  during  the  last  three 
years,  and  promises  to  continue.  Present 
prices  may  not  be  maintained,  perhaps, 
but  at  a  much  less  price  cannot  be  un- 
profitable if  economically  and  intelli- 
gently followed. 

The  most  successful  sheep  feeders  are 
not  actual  sheep  raisers;  nor  are  they,  as  a 
rule,  farmers  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
They  are,  however,  successful  business 
men  who  know  the  sheep  trade  from  a 


commercial  standpoint,  and  the  best 
methods  of  handling  the  business.  Of 
these  methods,  few  sheep  raisers  have 
the  least  conception  or  knowledge.  All 
our  old  methods  and  theories  of  profitable 
sheep  raising  have  failed  when  brought  to 
the  tests  of  the  last  few  years.  As  said 
above,  more  progressive  and  diversified 
systems  have  been  alone  profitable.! 

Meat  has  controlled  the  situation.  But 
for  this,  sheep  husbandry  would  have  been 
for  a  time  annihilated  in  the  United 
States,  and  woolen  clothing  would,  like 
silk,  become  a  luxury  for  the  wealthy. 
This  state  of  things  would  not  exist  alone 
in  this  country,  but  in  all  industrious 
nations  of  the  world.  The  old-time  wool 
growers  see  no  comfort  in  this,  and  remain 
stubbornly  opposing  the  course  of  things 
and  kicking  the  sheep  that  have  come  to 
stay.  Some  of  them — quite  a  number  of 
them,  indeed — are  kicking  themselves  for 
not  sooner  seeing  what  could  be  done,  and 
are  following  in  the  line  of  progress  and 
profitable  sheep  raising. 

The  signs  of  the  times,  the  sheep  mar- 
kets of  our  cities,  point  the  future  Amer- 
ican sheep  raising  as  surely  as  does  the 
cattle  and  hog  market  show  where  and 
what  must  be  the  future  beef  and  pork 
raisers.  Nor  is  there  a  well-taken  point 
against  the  changes  that  have  come  to  the 
sheep  industry  of  this  country.  The  facts 
are,  the  old  way  does  not  pay  and  the  new 
ways  do  pay,  and  what  pays  must  be 
done,  and  no  one  can  show  why  the  new 
should  not  prevail.  Men  have  always 
been  trying  this  and  that  way  of  doing 
things,  and  always  find  out  by  experience 
what  is  the  best  way,  and  are  sure  to  con- 
tinue in  that  way.  This  has  been  the  rule 
in  all  human  enterprises, and  will  continue 
to  be  as  long  as  the  world  stands.  Progress 
has  always  had  to  combat  the  prejudices 
and  ignorance  of  men,  and  has  always 
been  successful.  Sheep  husbandry,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  never  goes  back- 
wards. 

The  situation  of  the  wool  market  is  so 
peculiar  to-day  that  no  two  men  can  agree 
as  to  the  cause  and  remedy.  It  will  work 
out  by  rational  means  and  in  due  time, 
and  by  no  other.  Wool  growers  and  wool 
dealers  must  wait  for  the  solution  of  the 
question:  "What  ails  the  wool  market? " 
One  thing  meets  us  from  any  point  we 
look  at  the  wool  and  woolen  trade,  that  is 
its  cheapness.  Never  were  woolen  goods 
so  cheap  as  now.  A  suit  of  fairly  good 
woolen  goods  for  a  man  at  eight  and  ten 
dollars.  Just  why  and  just  how  this  can 
be,  no  one  can  satisfactorily  explain. 
Even  that  hacknied  and  inconsistent  ex- 
planation of  prices,  "the  McKinlej^  bill," 
can't  show  good  cause  for  prices  of  woolen 
goods  to  the  average  man.  We  accept  it 
(the  explanation),  and  believe  it  has  done 
and  will  do  far  more  good  when  fully 
tested. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  things  within 
the  reach  of  sheep  men  that  can  and  must 
be  done  to  make  their  business  perma- 
nently profitable.  What  would  help  one 
man  may  not  be  a  relief  to  all.  It  is  much 
like  raising  wheat,  corn-  and  fruit — a 
natural  adaptation  of  men,  methods  and 
conditions  for  each  that  no  teacher 
can  point  out  to  the  novice  as  absolutely 
safe  to  follow.  Experience,  skill  and  in- 
telligence will  be  a  safe  guide  to  every 
man  in  everj-  line  of  industry.  Without 
these  every  man  must  plod  on  in  distrust 
of  his  business.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the 
man  who  can  so  adapt  himself  to  circum- 
stances and  changes  and  turn  them  to  his 
advantage.  Such  demands  are  upon  the 
sheep  raisers,  and  they  will  meet  the 
situation  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  turn 
defeat  into  victory.  R.  M.  Bell. 


SILOS  AND  ENSILAGE. 

Many  letters  of  inquiry  have  reached 
me,  questions  from  Oregon,  Missouri, 
Tennessee,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts  and 
several  from  Indiana,  and  especially  one 
man  from  Clay  City,  Indiana,  who  begs  of 
some  man  to  tell  him  all  about  the  silo 
and  how  the  stufl"  can  be  cut  up  and 
packed  so  it  will  not  all  rot.  He  wants  it 
all  at  once.  To  commence  with,  let  me 
say  to  Clay  City,  you  can  raise  just  as 
large  a  crop  of  ensilage  corn  on  your  soil 
there  as  I  do  here.  Take  good  sod  ground, 
as  you  usually  do  for  field-corn,  plow  it 
good,  harrow  it  fine,  cross  harrow  it  finer, 
crush  it  or  roll  it,  smash  the  lumps,  plant 
the  corn  there  with  a  drill  planter,  if  you 
can  get  one,  in  rows,  say  three  feet  and 
eight  inches  apart,  if  you  have  a  good,  rich 
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piece  of  land ;  if  that  is  too  close  for  best 
field-corn  there,  make  the  rows  from 
three  feet  ten  inches  to  four  feet  apart, 
and  drop  the  kernels  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Just  as 
the  corn  comes  up,  harrow  the  ground 
nicely  lengthwise  of  the  row,  and  kill  all 
the  grass  or  weeds  that  have  started. 
Sometimes  it  is  best  to  harrow  again.  I 
often  do  it  twice,  then  cultivate  between 
the  rows  as  soon  as  the  corn  comes  up 
high  enough  to  see  the  rows  plainly.  Hoe 
it  once  and  thin  out  if  two  or  more  stalks 
come  close  together.  Cultivate  it  from 
three  to  five  times  and  you  will  then  have 
the  hundred  bushels  of  ears  of  corn  I 
mentioned  per  acre;  not  shelled  corn,  but 
corn  in  the  ear,  thirty-five  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  and  you  will  have  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  tons  of  the  ensilage  per  acre  on  all 
your  Clay  City  land  if  you  do  as  I  tell 
you. 

You  can  use  sweep  horse-power,  from 
two  to  ten  horse-power,  or  tread  horse- 
power, steam  throsher-engine  power  of 
any  kind,  if  you  use  the  strong  Ohio  feed- 
cutter  I  named,  and  your  ensilage  will  be 
cut  up  all  right  for  winter  feeding.  You 
cannot  do  this  silo  filling  with  a  hand- 
power  cutter.  In  answer  to  all  others  let 
me  say,  ensilage  to  be  good  food  must  be 
grown  to  near  full  maturit}^  Oats,  rye, 
clover,  or  any  other  crop  is  not  as  good  for 
ensilage  as  corn,  nor  can  you  produce  it  as 
cheaply  per  ton.  In  all  cases  it  must  go 
into  the  silo  wet  or  it  will  not  pack  good 
and  tight.  If  hot,  dry  weather  strikes 
you  at  this  harvest  time  and  the  leaves 
and  stalks  are  dry,  you  must  pour  on 
water  or  sprinkle  on  w^ater  so  it  will 
moisten  the  whole  mass.  You  need  not  be 
afraid  of  hurting  it  by  getting  it  too  wet. 
The  failures  numerous  ones  have  written 
me  about,  no  doubt  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  ensilage  was  not  wet  enough  and 
they  did  not  tread  the  sides  and  corners 
good  enough. 

I  never  shall  advise  filling  silos  with 
whole  corn-stalks.  We  have  tried  it  two 
winters,  but  it  does  not  distribute  the 
grain  evenly.  It  is  a  devil  of  a  job  to  cut 
it  up  in  the  winter  time  or  get  it  out  of 
the  pits  in  any  way  or  shape  to  feed,  and 
the  cattle  have  a  big  time  pulling  and 
hauling  to  get  the  ears  of  corn  first  before 
they  will  eat  up  the  whole  stalks.  To  fork 
out  or  pull  out  or  get  out  of  a  pit  from  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  deep,  corn-stalks — wet, 
slimy,  stringy  stufi"— begets  the  height  of 
exasperation  and  greatest  need  for  prayer. 

Good,  mature,  sweet  ensilage  from  field- 
corn  or  the  large,  white,  southern  corn,  as 
I  have  described,  will  never  injure  the 
quality  of  butter  or  milk.  It  will  not 
give  it  a  bad  flavor.  No  live  man  ever  saw 
injured  milk  from  this  cause.  If  you  make 
green,  immature  corn,  finely  grown,  with- 
out any  ears,  into  ensilage,  you  might 
have  sour  swill  feed,  good  for  nothing  and 
that  would  impart  bad  flavor.  To  the 
Massachusetts  inquirers  let  me  say,  don't 
hesitate  a  moment  to  adopt  the  silo  for  fear 
of  hurting  the  quality  of  milk  or  butter. 

Building  lumber  is  put  up  in  so  many 
different  forms  in  this  country,  that 
all  your  readers  do  not  understand 
what  I  mean  by  planed  and  matched 
lumber  for  a  silo  ceiling  or  the  floor  of 
them.  Any  kind  of  wood  will  make  a 
perfect  silo.  I  only  name  pine  because 
that  lasts  the  longest  in  a  wet  condition 
a  portion  of  the  year.  Build  of  any  kind 
of  wood  you  can  get  the  easiest  or  cheapest 
in  your  locality.  I  say  planed  and 
matched  and  not  over  four  inches  wide. 
It  must  be  smooth  or  the  ensilage  will  not 
settle  down  easily  or  evenly.  Matched 
lumber  means  tongued  and  grooved  so  it 
will  joiu  together  and  not  spring  apart. 
It  must  be  narrow,  because  when  the  silos 
are  eraptj'  the  lumber  will  dry  up  and 
shrink,  and  if  it  is  wide  boards  they  will 
shrink  out  of  the  matching  and  then  out 
of  place. 

You  can  have  them  in  the  first  story  of 
barns  or  other  buildings,  and  use  the 
earth  for  floor,  or  you  can  build  them  in 
second  stories  of  your  barns  and  have  the 
whole  of  the  first  floor  or  basement  for 
stable  room.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  if 
you  will  all  read  over  the  six  articles  on 
this  subject  I  have  written  before,  you 
will  find  nearly  every  question  you  have 
asked  me  in  your  special  correspondence 
answered,  except  those  pertaining  to  feed- 
cutters  and  powers  to  run  them  with,  and 
the  best  places  to  buy  seed-corn.  These 
questions  are  hard  to  answer  in  a  public 
way,  because  a  customer  in  Oregon  and 


one  in  Massachusettes  don't  need  to  be 
sent  to  the  same  place  for  supplies.  You 
can  get  all  these  things  near  home.  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  speak  plainly 
about  feed-cutters  only,  for  I  have  seen  so 
many  frail  and  imperfect  ones  put  out  by 
manufacturers,  that  break  almost  every 
time  you  attempt  the  work  that  I  men- 
tioned. I  gave  the  Ohio  pattern  as  being 
one  of  the  strongest  and  best  I  ever  saw. 
I  have  written  scores  of  letters  to  corre- 
spondents on  some  particular  points,  and 
as  a  rule  all  of  such  have  sent  a  stamped 
envelope  or  postal  card  for  reply.  I  have 
no  idea  that  I  can  ever  niakfi  this  subject 
so  plain  that  readers  cannot  think  of  some 
question  to  ask.  H.  Talcott. 

Ashtabula  county,  Ohio. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  CALIFORNIA. 

I  would  like  D.  B.  Wier,  of  California, 
to  tell  me  (1)  if  a  person  can  do  any  good 
there  on  ?1,000  or  .?2,000.  (2)  Do  people 
have  to  be  rich  to  go  in  good  society?  (3) 
Do  they  have  la  grippe  and  colds  there 
all  winter?  (4)  What  is  unimproved  land 
worth,  (5)  and  what  does  it  cost  to  improve 
it?  1^6)  When  people  write  up  their  part 
of  the  country  they  should  tell  all  the 
drawbacks  (7)  as  well  as  good  qualities. 
E.  L.  R.,  of  Lander,  Wyoming,  tells  of 
the  big  prices  they  get  for  their  produce, 
but  don't  tell  how  much  they  can  raise 
per  acre.  (8)  Is  not  Wyoming  a  pretty 
cold  country?  (9)  The  worst  thing  about 
this  state  is  the  changeable  climate.  Is 
there  any  government  lands  in  California 
yet  that  are  any  account?  (10)  Are  the 
farmers  in  a  prosperous  condition?  (11) 
Is  it  a  pleasant  place 'to  live  in  the  coun- 
try? (12)  Are  there  good  schools  and 
churches  in  the  country?  (13)  How  does 
land  rent,  how  much  will  it  produce  and 
what  will  the  produce  sell  for?  (14)  Are 
dry  goods  and  groceries  high  priced?  (15) 
What  is  the  most  profitable  business  with 
small  capital?  A.  J.  F. 

Parrott,  Ohio. 

Ansvs^ek: — (1)  One  can  do  as  much  here 
with  that  amount  of  money  as  anywhere 
on  this  continent. 

(2)  No ;  if  a  man  is  rich  here  he  is  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  legislature  or  the  United 
States  senate. 

(3)  Yes,  it  being  epidemic  at  present  on 
this  continent. 

(4)  It  is  worth  from  |2  to  §500  or  more 
per  acre,  owing  to  location  and  value  of 
improvements.  Good  farm  land  from  fo 
to  $20  an  acre,  as  per  location  and  im- 
provements. Here,  ?25  to  |150;  unim- 
proved, from  §10  to  §250 ;  near  towns,  much 
more.  Good  farms  range  in  price  from 
§25  to  §250  an  acre,  owing  to  improvements. 
Good,  unimproved  fruit  lands  range  in 
price  about  the  same. 

(5)  The  mass  of  our  unimproved,  best 
land  here  simply  requires  fencing  and 
plowing.  Rolling,  hill  and  mountain 
land,  the  best  for  fruits,  is  more  or  less 
brushy. 

(6)  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  that 
we  have  any  drawbacks  in  this  county, 
•which  is  located  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles 
directly  north  of  San  Francisco,  except  an 
overwet  winter  about  once  in  forty  years, 
preventing  the  planting  of  small  grains. 

(7)  Yes,  il  one  can  get  good  land  and 
grow  good  crops  on  it,  and  is  in  reach  of  a 
good  market  (mines,  etc.),  he  has  a  nice 
thing.  Bat  how  can  he  know  that  he  can 
get  such? 

(8)  Yes.  Wyoming  is  a  rough  country, 
best  adapted  to  mining  and  "steer  punch- 
ing," yet  with  fine  chances  for  money  in 
crops  if  you  can  strike  the  right  place. 

(9)  Yes;  some  away  back.  There  are 
yet  millions  of  acres  of  government  land 
in  California,  mostly  mountainous  or 
desert.  There  is  plenty  of  good  mountain 
land  in  this  county  that  will  soon  be  very 
valuable.  It  can  only  be  had  by  home- 
steading. 

(10)  As  a  rule,  there  are  those  who  are 
not;  they  have  themselves  to  blame,  how- 
ever. But  these  are  all  joining  the 
Alliance  and  Grange  and  the  millenium  is 
in  sight,  but  they  will  never  catch  up  with 
it.  If  we  farmers  could  not  growl  and 
whine,  we  would  soon  be  carried  off"  with 
dry-rot. 

(11)  Yes;  or,  rather,  I  guess  so;  at  least 
it  is  for  me. 

(12)  None  better,  and  plenty. 

(13)  It  rents  for  one  third  the  crop,  de- 
livered. Produce  sells  at  San  Francisco 
market  prices,  less  50  cents  to  §1  per  ton 
freight. 

(14)  Dry  goods  are  a  shade  higher  here 


and  groceries  cheaper  than  east,  except 
such  as  coal  oil,  oj'sters,  etc.,  that  have  to 
be  shipped  here  overland. 

(15)  Poultrj',  eggs,  broilers,  ducks,  geese, 
and  buying  good,  cheap  land,  planting 
fruits  on  it  and  taking  right  care  of  it, 
especially  winter  apples,  in  tlie  best  soil 
possible  for  them,  in  a  climate  refreshingly 
cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter;  or 
planting  orange  groves  and  then  soiling 
them  to  the  first  tenderfoot  that^eonies 
along  for  §1,500  an  acre,  etc. 

  D.  B.  WiER. 

BOOK  KEEPING  ON  THE  FARM. 

No  one  who  has  not  noted  the  results 
can  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  book- 
keeping to  the  farmer  and  his  family.  He 
is  not  found  complaining  of  hard  times, 
because  he  discovers  the  small  leaks  and 
applies  the  remedy.  He  saves  himself 
from  embarrassment  and  his  farm  from 
the  mortgage.  His  wife,  keeping  her  ac- 
counts of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
butter,  eggs,  poultry,  dry  goods,  groceries, 
etc.,  acquires  business  knowledge  and 
sagacity,  and  at  her  husband's  deaih  does 
not  find  it  necessary  to  call  in  a  stranger 
to  act  as  administrator,  who,  like  a  leech, 
sucks  the  lite  blood  from  the  estate — the 
joint  earnings  of  husband,  wife  and  chil- 
dren— and  finally,  with  the  aid  of  lawyers 
and  court  fees,  perhaps  leaves  the  wife 
and  children  in  absolute  want.  No,  her 
knowledge  of  business  principles  enables 
her  to  administer  her  own  affairs. 

The  boy  who  is  permitted  to  earn  his 
spending  money,  and  taught  to  keep  his 
little  accounts  and  compare  receipts  and 
expenditures,  will  the  earlier  learn  the 
value  of  money  and  apply  his  wits  to 
live  within  his  income.  Such  a  boy  will 
not  accumulate  debts  for  his  overworked 
father  to  pay;  neither  is  he  so  likely  to 
fall  into  fast  company  or  fast  living.  He 
is  educated  for  business,  and  will  be  able 
to  hold  his  own  in  the  battle  of  life. 

The  girl  who  has  her  allowance  and  is 
taught  to  make  accounts,  will  appreciate 
the  value  of  a  dollar  and  use  discretion  in 
its  expenditure.  A  young  lady  once  told 
her  lover,  when  he  proposed,  that  although 
she  loved  him  she  would  not  marry  him 
until  he  had  ten  thousand  dollars.  He 
was  somewhat  discouraged,  but  went  to 
work  to  obtain  the  money  and  the  girl. 
A  few  weeks  later  she  inquired  how  he 
was  succeeding.  He  replied:  "Very  well; 
I  have  saved  seventeen  dollars.  "Well," 
replied  the  lady,  "I  expect  that  will  be 
sufficient;  we  may  as  well  get  married." 
Did  this  lady  know  the  value  of  a  dollar? 

We  'hear  so  much  in  this  day  about 
practical  education.  But  practical  educa- 
tion is  that  which  practically  fits  boys 
and  girls  for  the  active  duties  of  life, 
and  any  education  which  falls  short  of 
this  is  neither  practical  nor  complete.  Fit 
a  child  to  earn  a  living  and  you  do  better 
by  him  than  to  give  him  wealth.  Fit  him 
to  appreciate  and  care  for  property  before 
he  is  safe  to  be  entrusted  with  a  legacy. 

John  L.  Shawver. 

Logan  county,  Ohio. 

THE  COTTON  PLANT. 

According  to  good  authority,  the  cotton 
plant  was  grown  long  before  the  Christian 
era.  Many  persons  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  Cortes  was  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  cotton,  having  found  it  in 
Yucatan  in  1519.  There  seems  to  be  some 
doubt  as  to  this  species  of  cotton  being 
the  same  as  that  which  was  known  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  India,  These 
people,  according  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  raised  cotton  as  early  as  500 
B.  C,  and  made  clothing  of  it,  too,  at  that 
remote  period.  India  still  produces  cotton 
— something  over  a  million  bales  a  year — 
which  is  shipped  to  England  and  there 
manufactured.  Still,  a  large  portion  of 
the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States 
goes  to  England  for  manufacture  also. 
American  cotton  is  of  a  much  better 
quality  than  the  India  cotton,  and  is  used 
for  making  the  finer  classes  of  English 
cotton  goods.  The  India  cotton  is  used 
for  coarse  fabrics,  and  even  then  a  good 
deal  of  American  cotton  is  mixed  with  it 
to  improve  the  texture. 

Cotton  was  also  raised  in  China  200  years 
B.  C,  though  that  country  was  never  re- 
garded as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  staple. 
Central  and  South  America  aud  the  West 
Indies,  though  now  but  little  regarded  as 
cotton-producing  countries,  formerly 
ranked  high  in  this  respect. 

Cotton  fabi-ics  have  long  been  known  to 
the  Peruvians.   There  is  evidence  that  it 
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was  successfully  cultivated  by  them  as 
early  as  1532,  or  in  the  time  of  the  Incas. 

The  West  India  or  Sea  Island  cotton  has 
the  longest,  silkiest  staple,  and  it  is  of  this 
variety  sewing  thread  is  mostly  made. 
The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  West 
India  islands,  however,  has  been  largely 
supplanted  by  sugar,  which  seems  to  be 
more  profitable. 

Brazil  is  a  good  cotton  country,  and 
much  of  the  staple  has  been  raised  there 
for  a  number  of  years.  Cotton  is  also 
raised  in  Italy,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Natal,  Fiji  and  Tahiti,  but  in  small 
quantities  compared  with  the  production 
in  the  southern  states  of  this  country. 

Cotton  began  to  be  raised  in  the  United 
States,  to  a  limited  extent,  as  early  as  1770, 
but  it  was  not  until  after  Eli  Whitney  got 
his  cotton-gin  on  the  market  (about  1795) 
that  cotton  began  to  assume  such  large 
proportions  as  the  king  of  southern  agri- 
culture. Whitney  was  poorly  rewarded 
for  his  wonderful  invention,  however,  as 
man  J'  another  public  benefactor  has  been. 

Dick  Naylor. 


STOCK  BARNS. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  era  of  big  barns  has 
passed.  For  twenty  years  we  have  been 
building  immense  structures  of  wood, 
stuffing  them  with  hay  and  grain  with  the 
stock  below  it  all.  An  overturned  lan- 
tern, a  smoker's  match  has  changed  many 
such  a  pile  into  a  mass  of  seething  flame 
so  quickly  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  result 
of  explosion.  The  time  is  coming — may 
it  hasten — when  stock  will  be  kept  in 
barns  where  there  is  no  hay,  where  there 
is  nothing  to  burn  like  a  tinder-box.  If 
the  stock  barn  in  which  there  is  no  in- 
flammable matei'ial  catches  on  fire,  the  re- 
sult cannot  be  so  disastrous  as  before,  for 
there  is  only  the  shell  to  burn.  If  this 
shell  be  of  iron,  as  it  may  be  at  a  moderate 
cost,  there  is  absolute  safety  from  fire. 

For  the  protection  and  feeding  of  stock, 
unpretentious,  low  buildings,  merely 
stables  (two  rows  of  stalls  with  a  feeding 
space  between),  are  just  as  good  as  larger 
structui-es.  The  only  inconvenience  is 
the  bringing  of  the  fodder  from  the  stack 
outside,  or  from  the  hay  barn.  In  winter 
these  stalls  are  comfortable,  for  every 
farmer  knows  that  every  cow  is  as  good 
as  a  stove  and  helps  to  heat  the  space.  If 
the  horses  and  all  the  stock  (pigs  in  the 
cellar  below)  are  under  this  low  roof,  be- 
tween tight  walls,  all  are  as  comfortable 
as  they  would  be  if  tons  of  hay  were  piled 
above  them,  and  they  are  safe  from  fire. 
And  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
stacking  of  hay  in  the  open  air.  Hay 
stacks  on  any  farm,  fine  as  it  may  be,  give 
it  always  a  picturesque  and  thrifty  ap- 
pearance. Probably  less  hay  is  lost  in  the 
stack  than  in  the  barn,  for  in  the  latter  it 
often  heats  if  not  salted,  and  sometimes 
when  it  is  salted. 

If  on  a  cold  day  hay  be  brought  from  a 
stack  and  placed  in  the  mangers,  the 
cows  will  turn  at  once  from  the  barn  hay 
to  it.  The  hay  is  fresher,  brighter  from 
the  stack,  and  is  clean  and  dustless.  Low 
stables  for  stock  alone,  practically  fire- 
proof, cost  comparatively  little,  and  tlie 
farmer  has  the  assurance  that  his  stock  is 
safe,  or  comparatively  safe.  These  build- 
ings may  be  snug  in  winter*and  cool  in 
summer.  The  best  stable  of  this  kind 
was  built  with  double  walls  with  six 
inches  of  sand  between. 

George  Appleton. 


When  a  solution  containing  a  salt  of  an 
alkali  (potash  or  ammonia)  is  placed  in 
contact  with  common  salt,  a  change  takes 
place,  the  soil  receiving  something  from 
the  solution,  and  usually  replacing  this 
by  some  of  its  own  parts. 


Weak  and  Weary 

Dewcribes  the  conditions  of  many  people  debilitated 
by  the  warm  weather,  by  dit;case,  or  overwork. 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  just  tlie  medicine  needed  to 
overcome  that  tired  feeling,  to  purify  and  <iuicken 
the  sluggish  blood,  and  restore  the  lost  appetite. 
If  you  need  a  good  medicine  be  sure  to  try  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 

"I  have  been  .taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  for  the 
past  three  months  with  great  benefit.  My  appetite 
is  now  good,  the  bad  taste  in  iriy  month  has  gone, 
and  those  tired  feeling  spells  do  not  come  over  me  as 
they  used  to,"  Mrs.  I.  B.  Chase,  cor.  Durfee  and 
Cherry  Pts.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  driiggibts.  SI;  sixforSo.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

lOO  Doses  One  Dollar 
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NOTES  FROM  MY  HOME  GARDEN. 
BY  JOSEPH. 

f aiPEOVED  DiBBEE.— Chas.  De- 
Groff,  of  Tineland,  X.  J., 
sends  me  a  sketch  and  de- 
scription of  a  roller  dibber 
■svliich  is  an  improvement 
on  mine,  and  which  he  has 
used  this  spring  with  entire 
success,  for  making  the  holes 
to  receive  the  young  plants. 

"  1  first  secured  two  empty  cheese-boxes, 
twelve  inches  deep,"  he  writes,  "and  drove 
one  inside  the  other,  then  put  a  wooden 
hoop,  or  band,  1  inch  wide  and  %  of  an 
inch  thick,  on  each  end.  The  marks  thus 
made  serve  as  guides  for  returning  on 
whatever  side  it  may  be,  thus  giving  us  a 
distance  of  twelve  inches  between  the  i 
rows.  I  also  put  a  similar  band,  four 
inches  wide,  in  the  center  to  firm  or  roll 
the  ground  where  the  pins  are  to  make 
the  holes.  Tiie  straight  pins,  which  I  used 
first,  raised  the  ground  somewhat  in  re- 
volving, and  let  it  fall  back,  thus  filling  up 
many  of  the  holes.  To  remedy  this,  the 
pins  were  made  of  the  shape  shown  in  ac- 
companying sketch.  These  dibber-pins 
are  about  13.<  inches  long,  VA  inchestliick, 
not  sharpened  but  rounded,  as  shown. 
This  marker  worked  first-rate,  leaving  the 
holes  open,  and  proved  a  wonderful  labor 
saver.  A  simple  frame  completes  the  ma- 
chine, and  it  is  so  made  that  I  can  put 


An  Impkoved  Dibber. 

weights  on  it  for  the  purpose  of  firming 
the  ground  as  solid  as  I  maj'  wish."  I 
only  have  to  add  that  my  friend's  soil  is 
probably  the  loose,  white  sand  of  central 
Jersey,  and  easily  Avorked. 

Dry  Weather. —The  drouth  at  this 
writing  still  continues.  We  have  had  a 
few  light  sprinklings  since  April,  btit  not 
enough  at  any  time  to  reach  down  into 
the  ground  more  than  an  inch  or  so.  At 
present  the  ground  seems  to  be  entirely 
dried  out  from  the  surface.  Crops  with 
deep-feeding  roots,  trees,  shrubs,  etc., 
stand  this  weather  very  well,  for  there  is 
yet  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  depth  of  the 
soil:  but  the  newly-planted  seeds,  the 
young  plants,  with  roots  yet  near  the  sur- 
face, suffer  terribly.  The  transplanted 
onion  seedlings  make  little  headway,  and, 
unless  rain  comes  soon,  the  crop  will  not 
come  within  sight  of  the  boasted  2,000 
bushels  per  acre.  Well,  the  best  of  us  are 
not  proof  against  failure  from  accidents, 
and  a  spring  drouth  like  this  is  only  an 
accident,  although  of  a  rather  disagree- 
able kind. 

One  of  the  great  problems  that  we  have 
to  try  to  solve  in  a  time  like  this,  is  how 
to  insure  the  germination  of  seeds.  I  have 
planted  Li  mas  and  sweet  corn  and  vines 
of  all  kinds,  but  they  are  coming  but 
slowly,  simply  because  I  depended  too 
much  on  the  coming  of  rain.  We  can 
make  pretty  sure  of  the  prompt  germina- 
tion of  coarse  seed,  such  as  corn  and  the 
like,  and  even  finer  ones,  in  dry  weather, 
it  we  plow  and  prepare  the  ground  only 
immediately  before  planting,  so  that  we 
can  deposit  the  seed  into  freshly-stirred, 
still  moist  soil.  We  maj'  also  plant  .some- 
what deeper  than  we  would  in  a  moister 
time,  and  we  certainly  should  ■firm  the 
ground  very  thoroughlj'  over  the  seed.  I 
tliink  good  seed  will  seldom  fail  to  germi- 
nate very  promptly  under  tliese  condi- 
tions. In  a  garden  we  cannot  always 
have  every  little  patch  or  corner  we  may 
wish  to  plant  freshly  plowed,  but  it  is  al- 
ways preferable  to  do  this  when  prac- 
ticable. If  we  cannot  plow,  the  soil 
sliould  at  least  be  stirred  as  deeply  as  pos- 
siliU;  })y  other  means — by  hand-plow,  by 
ciiilivator,  or  lioe.  There  is  little  sense  in 
planting  seeds  into  a  dust-dry  surface. 

The  same  conditions  necessary  for  the 
germination  of  seeds  are  also  needed  to 
insure  success  in  planting  out  any  kind  of 


plants.  I  seldom  have  much  of  this  work 
to  do,  since  I  sow  my  lettuce,  cabbage  and 
cauliflowers  right  where  I  want  them  to 
form  heads.  1  use  plenty  of  seed,  and  thin 
rather  than  transplant.  Without  consid- 
ering tomatoes,  peppers  and  egg-plants, 
celery  is  about  the  only  vegetable  that  I 
have  to  set  in  open  ground.  Have  just 
planted  .550  White  Plume  celery  plants. 
This,  in  the  first  week  of  .June,  is  rather 
early;  but  I  shall  set  more  later  on.  On 
good  soil  we  can  raise  good  celery  for  win- 
ter, if  set  out  as  late  as  the  middle  or  end  of 
July.  I  am  not  usually  very  lavish  in  the 
use  of  water  when  setting  out  plants.  If 
the  soil  is  moist  and  the  plants  well  grown 
and  fresh,  we  can  make  almost  every 
plant  grow  if  we  will  only  press  the  moist 
soil  firmly  about  the  roots  of  each  plant 
when  setting  it.  The  roller  dibber,  de- 
scribed by  friend  DeGroff,  would  do  good 
work  for  making  the  holes  for  celery  in 
well-prepared,  clean,  loamy  soil.  In 
consideration  of  the  prevailing  terrible 
drouth,  I  have,  for  once,  used  plenty  of 
water  on  the  newly -set  plants,  and  they 
now  look  as  if  they  were  all  going  to 
grow. 

In  this  climate  we  cannot   raise  fine 
plants,  such  as  I  have  just  been  setting, 
in  the  open  ground  by  first  week  in  June; 
and  it  almost  seems  to  be  cheaper  to  buy 
sucli  plants  when  you  can  get  them  at  .?1 
for  .500.  than  to  start  them  under  glass  and 
transplant  in  nursery  row  afterwards.  I 
am  well  satisfied  with  my  investment, 
and  propose  to  take  good  care  of  my 
plants,  even  if  the  drouth  were  to 
continue,  and  make  frequent  water- 
ing necessary. 
^--^    While  on  the  subject  of  watering, 
I  will  mention  that  yir.  ^McMellan, 
the  park  superintendent  of  Buffalo, 
is  reported  to  set  his  men  to  water- 
ing plants,  shrubs  and  trees  in  the 
park  when   it  begins  to  rain;  and 
^-     there  is  a  good  deal  of  good,  sound, 
common  sense  in  this.    Most  of  our 
rains  wet  the  ground  only  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  or  two.    A  water- 
ing in  dry  time  will  do  no  more. 
But    combine    the    two    and  the 
ground    will    be    moistened    down  to 
twice  that  depth,  and  put  the  moisture 
where  it  will  not  be  speedily  evaporated 
by  sun  and  air.    A  watering  in  a  rainy 
time  will  often  do  real  good,  and  be  of 
lasting  benefit,  while  in  a  dry  time  it  may 
only  be  an  aggravation. 

Seed  Germixatiox.— For  some  days  I 
have  carried  in  iny  pocket  (with  intention 
to  plant  it  in  a  box  or  pot  under  glass)  a 
curious  bean,  which,  together  with  p^rt  of 
pod,  was  forwarded  to  me,  through  Farm 
AXD  Fireside,  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Dennis,  of 
Tennessee,  who  states  that  last  year  some 
such  beans  were  found  in  a  sack  of  coffee, 
bj"  a  local  merchant,  and  planted  in  his  i 
garden.  The  pods  contain  14  to  15  beans, 
and  are  12  to  14  inches  long.  The  vine  is 
beautiful  when  full  of  flowers  or  beans. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  a  number  of  the 
pods,  full  of  seeds,  sent  me  from  Florida, 
with  request  to  tell  name  and  use.  I  sent 
some  of  them  to  several  of  our  best  au- 
thorities, but  none  of  them  could  give  me 
the  desired  information.  Undoubtedly, 
the  plant  belongs  to  the  Leguminoste,  and 
I  think  is  a  Wistaria.  The  presence  of  the  I 
bean  in  a  cotfee-saek  is  a  pretty  good  ev- 
idence that  this  bean  is  a  product  of  the 
tropics.  If  I  had'the  flower  and  leaves,  I 
could  probably  find  name,  etc.,  easily 
enough.  I  will  trj-  to  start  the  seed  under 
glass  and  see  wliat  can  be  done  with  it. 

Taking  the  bean  out  of  my  pocket  to- 
day, I  was  reminded  of  the  saying,  that 
seeds  start  much  more  promptly  after 
having  been  carried  around  for  a  week  or 
so  in  one's  jiocket.  There  may  be  more 
than  a  mere  notion  about  this.  Moisture 
and  ammonia,  coming  from  the  body, 
may  have  some  favorable  influence  upon 
the  germination.  It  is  an  old  observation 
that  the  presence  of  ammonia,  and  prob- 
ably of  nitric  acid  also,  as  well  as  potash, 
hastens  germination.  Some  seeds  (espec- 
ially of  many  trees)  having  a  hard  or 
bony  covering,  often  are  quite  tardy  in 
starting  to  grow,  and  occasionally  the  pa- 
tience of  the  planter  is  sorely  tried.  Grape 
seeds  having  once  become  dry,  will  some- 
times lie  in  the  ground  two  years  before 
they  germinate,  and  so  it  is  with  many 
other  seeds  that  have  a  hard  covering. 
One  way  of  insuring  their  prompt  ger- 
mination, is  to  preserve  them  in  the  pulp  I 
or  fi'uit  (the  grape  seeds  in  the  berry)  un- 
til wanted  for  planting;  or,  in  other  words. 


to  jjlaut  them  immediately  after  they  are 
freed  from  the  surrounding  pulp,  or  to 
plant  them  with  the  pulp  surrounding 
them.  But  if  the  seeds  have  once  been 
cleaned  and  become  dry,  germination  may 
be  hastened  by  soaking  in  water  contain- 
ing a  little  ammonia,  or  perhaps  by  bury- 
ing them  for  a  little  while  in  fresh  horse 
manure. 

HOME-MADE  WEEDING-HOE. 

The  weeding-hoe,  of  which  I  send  you  a 
drawing,  is  about  the  most  complete 
thing  for  its  special  work  that  I  ever 
used.  I  made  it  out  of  a  piece  of  broken 
wagon-seat  spring.  The  shank  is  a  broken 
pitchfork  tine.  The  hoe  part  is  seven 
inches  one  way  by  one  and  three  fourths 
inches  the  other.  Hat  on  the  bottom,  the 
bevel  being  on  the  top  side,  with  the 
straight  side  forward,  and  sharp  all 
around.  It  is  essential  that  the  points 
should  be  carried  out,  as  they  are  very 
important  in  slipping  betwixt  a  weed  and 
a  plant.  Everyone  who  has  used  it  ex- 
claims: "  I  can't  see  wliy  it  had  not  been 
thought  of  before." 

It  is  ready  to  cut  in  every  direction,  and 
can  be  slipped  in  against  a  weed  where  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  an  ordinary 
hoe.  The  shank  is  bent  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  above  the  plate  to  an  angle  that  it 
will  lie  flat  upon  the  ground  when  a  man 
stands  straight.  The  handle  is  about  the 
length  of  a  common  hoe  handle,  say  four 
feet  two  or  four  inches,  only  it  should  be 
lighter,  as  I  use  mine  very  much  with  one 
hand.  Ljing  flat  as  it  does,  it  can  be 
slid  along  under  the  soil  about  an  inch 
deep,  cutting  everything  in  its  path,  be- 
sides loosening  the  top  of  the  ground,  so 
necessary  to  prevent  undue  evaporation. 
Any  blacksmith  can  make  one,  and  I 
would  not  do  without  mine  for  ten  times 
its  cost.  Thomas  Buckmai^. 

Oreffon. 

Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAitrEL  B.  GREEX. 


Bndding  tbe  Orang^e  anil  liCmon. — M. 

H.,Selmo,  Md.  Orange  and  lemon  treessliould 
be  budded.  If  the  plants  you  have  were  raised 
from  seed,  they  will  not  flower  until  quite  old, 
while  if  thej'  are  budded  with  the  early-matur- 
ing orange,  they  will  flower  in  a  year  or  so. 
This  operation  is  done  in  a  manner  sim- 
ilar to  the  budding  of  peach  and  ;ipple  trees  so 
often  described  in  these  columns.  The  buds 
should  come  from  a  tree  that  you  know  bears 
flowers.  They  can  be  budded  whenever  they 
are  growing  freely.  Budding  is  better  than 
grafting  for  your  purpose. 

Wormy  Apples.— A.  T.  P.,  Monticello,  Ind. 
Your  trouble  is  a  common  one,  and  to  meet  it, 
the  growers  that  make  the  most  money  have 
found  it  very  profitable  to  spray  the  foliage 
and  fruit,  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  have  fallen, 
with  Paris  green  and  water  mixed,  with  one 
pound  of  the  Paris  green  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  gallons  of  water.  This  must  be  repeated 
if  rain  falls  within  a  few  days.  At  this  e.arly 
period  in  the  life  of  an  apple,  it  stands  with 
the  blossom  end  up,  and  the  poison  enters  this 
end  at  this  time  without  trouble.  It  is  also 
the  part  of  the  fruit  most  subject  to  insect 
attacks.  You  sliould  buy  yourself  a  spray 
nozzle  and  pump,  if  you  liave  even  a  dozen 
trees  to  save.  It  is  rather  late  now  for 
saving  this  year's  crop.  The  wormy  applesthat 
fall  should  all  be  picked  up  and  fed  to  hogs  or 
deeply  burled.  Tliis  will  decrease  the  crop  of 
worms  for  next  year. 

Kerosene  Emnlsion — Insects  lor  Name. 

— W.  H.,  Cohoes.  N.  Y.,  writes:  "I  send  you  .-i 
leaf  as  taken  from  the  bush  after  a  moderate 
use  of  the  kerosene  emulsion  ;  that  is,  one  part 


Home-made  Weedikg-Hoe. 

of  kerosene  to  nine  parts  of  water.  1  want 

you  to  tell  me  in  your  next  i.ssue  what  are  the 
proper  names  of  the  insects  enclosed." 

Reply:— Kerosene  emulsion  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  insecticides  known,  l)ut  it  must 
be  properly  made.  There  should  always  be 
enough  soap  used  with  the  kerosene  so  that 
the  emulsion  will  not  be  oily.  If  the  kerosene 
Is  found  In  globules  in  the  emulsion,  it  is  a 
sure  sign  the  emulsion  is  not  properly  made. 


There  are  several  recipes  for  making  it,  but  1 
have  used  for  six  years  an  emulsion  made  by 
uniting  two  parts  kerosene  with  one  part  soft 
soap,  and  then  using  one  cup  of  the  emulsion 
to  a  pail  of  water.  If  the  kerosene  and  soap 
do  not  readily  unite  by  stirring,  the3- will  if 
four  parts  of  boiling  water  is  added  and  it  is 
then  stirred.  If  used  very  strong,  the  emul- 
sion, especially  if  not  well  made,  will  injure 
the  foliage.   Better  add  a  little  too  much  oap 

than  not  enough.  The  insects  enclosed  were 

pressed  all  out  of  recognition.  The  leaf  re- 
ceived had  on  it  the  remains  of  some  plant- 
lice  (aphis),  and  also  two  very  beneficial  in- 
sects called  soldier  bugs.  These  latter  are 
great  £ghters,-and  destroy  lice,  currant  worms, 
cut- worms  and  other  soft-bodied  insects. 

Snowy  Tree  Cricket.- M.  B.  M.,  Morgan, 
Ky.,  writes  :  "Thereisan  insect  wliicli  attacks 
my  young  apple  and  peach  trees  in  the  man- 
ner shown  by  twig  enclosed.  Tliey  are  more 
active  and  destructive  on  the  peach  trees  than 
the  apple,  at  present  writing.  The  trees  have 
only  been  set  out  a  year  last  fall.  1  lost  about 
a  dozen  trees  last  year  by  this  same  pest.  Is 
there  any  remedy  to  prevent  them  from  at- 
tacking the  trees?  If  so,  what  is  it,  and  how 
should  it  be  applied?" 

Reply  :— The  twigs  received  were  injured  by 
the  snowy  tree  cricket,  which  had  laid  its  eggs 
in  them  last  autumn.  The  only  known 
remedy  is  found  in  gathering  the  infested 
twigs  in  the  winter  and  spring  and  burning 
them.  I  think  your  peach-trees  are  injured  bj- 
the  yellows  or  some  other  disease,  because  the 
eggs  of  the  snowy  tree  cricket  do  not  eeem 
numerous  enough  to  seriously  injure  the 
tree. 

Peaeh-T.ear  Cnrl— Qnince  Bloom  Drop- 
ping.— J.  B.,  Bowie,  Tex.,  writes:  "What  is 
the  matter  with  my  peach-trees  ?  The  leaves 
are  full  of  knots  and  lilisters,  and  the.v  crumble 
up  and  fall  from  the  trees.   What  will  prevent 

it?  My  quinces  have  shed  their  blossoms. 

What  is  the  cause  of  their  shedding,  and  what 
can  I  do  to  prevent  it  ?" 

Reply:— Tour  peach-trees  are  affected  with 
what  is  called  peach-leaf  curl.  It  is  a  fungus 
disease  and  is  most  abundant  while  the  growth 
is  young,  and  is  especially  prevalent  on 
budded  stock  of  the  weaker  varieties.  It  sel-  ' 
dom  appears  on  native  seedlingsof  thestrong- 
growing  kinds.  But  little  is  known  of  the  life 
history  of  the  disease,  but  probably  your  best 
course  will  be  to  burn  or  bur.v  all  the  diseased 

wood  and  foliage.  Do  not  know.   It  might 

have  been  due  to  dry,  windy  weather,  to 
drouth  or  many  other  causes,  and  the  trouble 
may  be  in  the  variety. 

Plant-I.ice  on    Plnm-Trees.— S.  B.  P., 

Cantril,  Iowa.  Y'ou  probably  refer  to  some 
plant-lice  (aphis).  The  best  remedy  for  all 
pests  of  this  sort  is  kerosene  emulsion.  It  is 
better  for  many  insects  than  Paris  green, 
because  while  the  latter  must  be  eaten  by  the 
insects  in  order  to  be  effective,  the  emnlsion 
kills  by  simply  coming  in  contact  with  their 
bodies.  The  Paris  green,  then,  for  sucking  in- 
sects, is  about  useless,  while  for  biting  insects 
it  is  invaluable.  It  is  a  good  remedy  for  cur- 
rant worms  and  lice  on  all  kinds  of  trees.  It 
can  be  made  as  follows :  Take  two  parts  ker- 
osene and  one  part  soft  soap  lor  dissolve  hard 
soap  in  water  until  soft),  and  stir  together 
until  they  unite.  If  they  do  not  unite  readily, 
add  three  parts  of  boiling  water.  This  should 
be  used  in  proportion  of  one  half  pail  of  the 
emulsion  to  a  pail  of  water.  Spray  it  on  or 
dip  the  infested  branches  into  a  basin  of  it,  as 
most  convenient. 

Brown  Rot.— A.  S.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  writes: 
"Why  did  not  our  peach-trees  bring  fruitafter 
blossoming  nicely,  the  fruit  clinging  to  the 
trees  until  half  grown  ?  What  could  we  do  to 
save  the  peaches  this  year?" 

Reply:— Your  peaches  were  affected  with 
what  is  called  brown  rot.  It  is  a  fungus 
disease  which  frequently  attacks  not  only  the 
peach,  but  also  the  cherry  and  plum.  At  this 
time  there  is  probably  nothing  that  can  be 
done  to  save  your  peach  crop  this  year,  should 
the  season  be  favorable  for  the  growth  of  the 
fungus.  If  the  weather  should  be  dry  and 
bright  during  the  growth  of  the  crop,  you  will 
not  be  much  troubled;  but  if  wet,  you  are 
liable  to  have  a  repetition  of  the  same  trouble. 
But  little  has  been  done  thus  far  to  combat 
this  disease,  but  some  experiments  made  seem 
to  show  that  spraying  the  fruit  about  once  in 
two  weeks  with  a  solution  of  four  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  dissolved  in  six  gallons  of 
water,  will  have  good  effect.  But  prevention, 
rather  than  cure,  must  be  the  remed.v  Tor  the 
trouble.  All  the  dry  plums  (mummified)  and 
dead  twigs  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  fallen  and  be  either  burned  or 
buried.  It  is  in  t  he  dry,  lifeless-looking  fruits 
that  the  spores  of  the  disease  pass  the  winter. 
There  ought  to  be  a  co-operation  among  neigh- 
boring growers  in  this  work,  so  that  the 
negligence  of  one  grower  may  not  leave  a 
center  of  contagion  for  another  year. 

Strawberries.— H.  G.,  Piedmont,  Mo., 
writes:  "I  have  one  quarter  acre  of  Wilson's 
Mixed,  etc.,  on  quite  thin,  dry  land.  I  wish  to 
cliniige  them  this  fall  ornext  springfor  Miner, 
Windsor  Chief,  Warfield,  etc.  Can  I  plow  up 
the  patch  after  fruiting,  and  cultivate  it  -so  as 
to  kill  all  the  old  Wilson's,  that  I  may  reset 
llie  ground  this  fall?  Also,  can  I  manure  this 
tliiii  land  up  sufficient  for  a  next  year's  crop 
of  berries  by  a  liberal  application  of  barn-yard 
manure  and  wood  ashes  this  summer  and  fall, 
and  bv  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  next  spring? 
If  so,  iiow  much  of  each  should  be  applied  ?" 

Reply  :— The  method  you  propose  is  possible, 
but  not  a  good  way  to  do.  Old  strawberry  beds 
are  generally  infested  with  the  grub  of  the 
May  beetle,  the  leaf-roller  and  crown-borer, 
besides  many  fungus  diseases,  and  the  loss 
from  these  troubles  would  probably  be  much 
more  on  an  old  bed  that  was  immediately  re- 
set than  where  new,  clean  land  was  used.  I 
have  said  it  is  a  possible  thing  to  do.  and  if  at- 
tempted, the  bed  .should  be  jilowed  at  once, 
after  the  crop  is  galbered  ;  the  vincsand  weeds 
should  be  mowed  and  then  burned  on  the  bed  ; 
after  putting  on  a  covering  of  about  ten 
bushels  of  wood  ashes,  the  bed  should  be 
plowed  under  deeply,  and  in  three  or  four 
weeks  should  be  cross  plowed  and  dragged 
several  times.  It  should  soon  after  have  a 
dressing  of  about  three  cords  of  well-rotted 
stable  manure  plowed  in.  Even  with  such 
thorough  treatment  as  this,  if  the  .season  Is 
dr.v.  it  niav  not  be  In  the  best  of  condition  for 
planting;"but  If  the  season  Is  wet,  it  would 
prol)ably  raise  good  strawberries  from  plants 
set  in  the  fall.  Probably  you  could  use  In  the 
spring  thirty  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  of 
soda  on  your  bed  to  good  advantage. 


July  1,  1891. 
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Fko.m  Tennessee.— Hatuilton  county  ranks 
as  one  ot  the  foremost  counties  in  tliis  state 
for  education.  The  price  of  land  is  increasing 
very  rapidly  here.  Land  sells  for  from  glO  to 
S20  per  acre  near  tlie  railroad  or  town.  This  is 
upland.  Bottom  laud  sells  in  proportion; 
good  land,  high  price  ;  poor  laud,  low  price. 

TrewhUt,  Tcnn.  E.  II. 


From  Florida.— In  your  issue  of  May  15th 
is  an  article  on  "sisal  hemp."  I  have  beou  for 
years  trying  to  induce  parties  with  sufficient 
capital  to  enter  into  this  profitable  industry. 
I  have  also  invented  a  machine  to  clean  the 
fiber  economically  and  perfectly.  But  I  can 
interest  no  one  in  tlio  matter.  Capital  don't 
seek  useful  fields  as  a  producer;  as  an  absorber 
it  seeks  safe  refuge  in  mortgages  at  ten  and 
twelve  per  ceut,  with  a  sheriff's  guarantee. 
This  country,  with  an  intelligent  system  of 
finance,  could  not  only  supply  all  the  sisal 
fiber,  but  lead  the  world  to  a  better  civilization 
than  we  now  have.    .  F.  11. 

Venice,  Fla. 


Fkom  Missouri.— Soutli-western  Missouri  is 
a  timbered,  rough,  mountainous  country,  es- 
pecially Shannon,  Howell,  Douglas  and  Ozark 
counties.  We  have  good  water,  good  climate 
and  good  health.  I  have  lived  in  Shannon 
and  Howell  counties  five  years.  Daring  that 
time  farmers  have  not  raised  more  tluiu  half  a 
crop  in  any  year.  Fruit  does  well  hero  if  well 
cared  for.  Lumbering  is  the  main  business 
carried  on.  There  are  some  railroad  ties 
made  here.  It  is  not  a  good  stock  country  nor 
ever  will  be;  there  is  not  enough  tillable 
land  toraisefeed  for  stock  through  the  winter. 

Barllelt,  Mo.  O.  K. 


From  Missouri.— Pulaski  county  has  many 
good  qualities,  and,  like  all  other  countries, 
has  its  drawbacks.  Land  is  cheap,  ranging 
from  J3  to  520  per  acre.  The  land  in  the  valley 
is  very  productive,  but  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  what  is  known  as  ridge  land,  which  is  too 
rocky  for  cultivation.  This  is  not  a  waste,  as 
fine  timber  grows  there,  and  the  entire  stock 
of  the  country  graze  and  fatten  on  these  lands 
during  the  summer.  Cattle  raising  has  been 
our  chief  industry,  but  prices  have  been  very 
discouraging.  The  raising  of  mules  is  at  pres- 
ent receiving  considerable  attention.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  them.  They  are  shipped 
principally  to  the  South.  W.  A.  P. 

Hancock,  Mo. 


Prom  Oregon.— Washington  county  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  located  counties  of  the 
Willamette  valley.  Everything  grown  in  the 
states  does  well  here  except  corn,  which  is 
raised  in  small  quantities.  Wheat,  oats,  fruit 
and  vegetables  all  do  better  than  the  average 
here.  This  is  a  good  stock  country.  Some- 
times cattle  are  wintered  in  the  fields  and 
woods  without  any  other  feed  than  grass 
and  brush.  The  greatest  attraction  here  Is 
the  mildness  of  tlie  climate  and  the  absence 
of  storms,  cyclones,  blizzards  and  violent 
lightning.  Xo  potato  bugs,  curculios,  cabbage 
or  currant  worms.  It  has  been  the  boast  of 
western  Oregon  for  forty  years  that  crops 
never  fail  in  Oregon.  Immigrants  are  rapidly 
settling  up  the  remaining  tracts  of  govern- 
ment land  along  the  foothills  of  the  Coast 
Range  mountains.  A.  N.  A. 

OfrecnviUe,  Oregon. 


From  Camfornia.- By  reference  to  the 
"Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World,"  published  by 
Farm  and  Fireside,  your  readers  will  see 
that  Shasta  county  Is  located  in  the  north 
central  pari  of  the  state,  and  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  and  the  great  Sacramento  river 
wind  through  the  county.  Farmers  are  cut- 
ting volunteer  liay  crops,  worth  SS  per  ton  in 
the  stack.  Wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye  stand 
thick  and  heavy  on  the  ground,  are  of  good 
color  and  promise  good  crops.  No  failure  has 
ever  been  known  in  Cottonwood  valley. 
Strawberry  season  is  about  over,  though  cer- 
tain varieties  ripen  here  eveiy  mouth  in  the 
year.  Cultivated  flowers  in  yards  bloom  the 
year  around.  Ripe  cherries  are  abundant. 
Mulberries  are  ripe.  Twenty  mulberry  trees 
around  our  house,  planted  three  years  ago,  are 
twenty  feet  high.  This  part  of  the  state  gets 
all  the  natural  rainfall  necessary.  We  have 
never  had  a  boom  here;  hence,  land  is  very 
low  In  price— from  $10  to  S30  per  acre.     M.  G. 

Cottonwood,  Cat. 


From  Nebra.ska.— Buflalo  county  is  adapted 
to  farming  and  grazing.  The  soil  cannot  be 
overestimated  as  to  the  value  ot  its  produc- 
tion. Land  is  cheap  here,  considering  the 
quality— price  from  $8  to  J25  per  acre. 
Rolling  prairie  is  the  cheapest.  Improved 
rolling  prairie,  SI  to  S15  per  acre.  Im- 
proved bottom  farms  on  streams  with  wood, 
such  as  box  elder,  ash  in  abundance,  S25  per 
acre.  A  great  many  eggs  are  shipped  out  of 
of  this  country,  prices  being  12)4  cents  per 
dozeu.  Cattle  and  horses  are  cheap.  There 
are  no  sheep  here.  A  great  many  hogs  are 
raised  here,  and  sold  at  the  Omaha  market. 
Crops  look  well ;  the  prospects  were  never  bet- 
ter. We  expect  good  prices  for  all  our  products 
this  coming  year.  Any  one  wishing  good 
farm  land  would  do  well  to  look  at  this  part 
of  the  country  before  buying.  There  is  a  mill 
site  here,  awaiting  some  one  to  invest.  There 


is  a  dam  and  a  fall  of  fourteen  feet.  Come  on, 
millers,  and  build  a  mill  In  this  great  grain 
belt.  This  power  is  good,  and  the  country 
will  support  a  mill  of  one  hundred  barrels  ca- 
pacity. Nebraska  is  capable  of  growing  beets 
and  making  sugar  and  sirup.  She  grows  more 
wheat,  oats  and  corn,  feeds  more  cattle  and 
hogs  than  any  other  state  of  the  same  size  in 
tlie  Union.  She  also  produces  a  large  amount 
of  flax  for  linseed  oil  and  oil  cake.  Her  grass 
is  not  duplicated  in  any  other  state,  so  far  as 
wild  grass  is  concerned.  Wild  geese,  ducks 
and  prairie  chickens  are  very  abundant.  A 
man  can  buy  a  farm  hero  for  SIO  per  acre, 
and  he  can,  on  the  same  land,  grow  from 
twelve  to  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  and  from  forty-five  to  seventy-five 
busliels  of  corn.  This  looks  almost  like  pay- 
ing for  a  farm  the  first  year. 
Sweetwater,  jS'cb.  H.  A.  B. 


From  Missouri.— Howell  county  is  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Ozarks,  and  is  the  best 
fruit-growing  district  in  Missouri.  Apples, 
peaches,  pears  and  the  small  fruits  grow  to 
perfection.  The  Olden  fruit  farm  lias  growing 
13,000  apple-trees,  50,000  peach-trees  and  00  acres 
of  small  fruit.  Other  large  orchards  are  being 
planted  along  the  line  of  the  railroad.  Wo 
have  a  red  clay  subsoil  that  is  especially  good 
for  fruit  growing.  Trees  are  thrifty  and  bear 
young.  We  have  an  excellent  climate,  very 
little  wind,  no  blizzards,  and  mild  winters. 
The  county  has  a  population  of  21,000  people. 
This  is  a  timbered  country.  West  Plains,  the 
county-seat,  is  a  neatly-built  town  of  2,200 
people,  seven  churches,  three  public  school- 
buildings,  one  college  and  four  newspapers. 
It  is  located  on  the  Kansas  City,  Springfield 
and  Memphis  railioad.  111  miles  south-east  of 
Springfield.  Unimproved  land  can  be  had  at 
from  S3  to  $5  an  acre  ;  improved  farms  from  SIO 
to  S30  an  acre.  Grass  and  vegetables  do  well. 

West  I'lains,  Mo.  J.  A.  T. 


From  Michigan.— In  the  report  of  the  de- 
partment the  question  is  asked:  "Is  our  public 
land  all  taken  up?"  Then  we  are  cited  to  the 
fact  that  the  arid  area  is  still  obtainable  in  a 
large  degree.  Right  here  let  me  say  that 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  government 
land  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
some  of  which  is  excellent  land  and  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  timber.  This  is 
not  of  the  arid  area,  but  only  awaits  the 
settler's  ax  to  j'ield  a  reward,  which  depends 
on  the  settler  himself  as  to  its  bountifulness. 
Again,  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  good 
land  here  in  Michigan  held  by  the  railroads, 
which,  If  the  land  were  opened  to  settlement, 
would  soon  be  under  a  state  of  cultivation. 
The  railroads,  however,  are  able  to  hold  this 
land  for  higlier  prices,  and  in  anticipation  of 
a  raise,  have  fixed  the  value  of  the  land  at 
about  812.50  per  acre,  at  which  price  the  sales 
are  exceedingly  few;  consequently,  few  settlers 
occupy  these  alternate  sections;  neighbors 
are  too  far  apart  to  associate  much,  and  the 
country  is  backward,  and  held  back  by  the 
combination  that  the  Alliances  and  Granges 
are  fighting.  M.D.J. 

Bellaire,  Midi. 


From  Iowa.— Jackson  county,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state,  is  very  fertile.  We  have 
never  known  a  failure  of  crops.  We  produce 
corn,  oats,  rye,  some  spring  wheat  and  pota- 
toes;  in  fact,  everything  that  is  raised  in  a 
similar  latitude.  Maquoketa,  our  county-seat, 
is  one  ot  the  prettiest  cities  in  the  state.  It 
has  a  population  of  3,500.  Lime-burning  is 
one  of  the  city's  largest  industries.  It  gives 
employment  to  about  100  hands,  and  turns  out 
over  1,000  barrels  of  the  finest  white  lime  per 
day.  Our  people  are  sociable,  generous  and 
warm-hearted,  ready  to  receive  and  welcome 
bona  fide  settlers  who  come  here  to  improve 
the  many  advantages  we  enjoy.  Taxes  are 
nominal  and  the  county  almost  out  of  debt. 
Our  educational  advantages  are  excellent. 
Water  is  abundant  and  good.  The  northern 
part  of  the  county  is  well  timbered  with 
difTerent  species  of  oak,  maple  {hard  and  soft), 
wild  cherry,  basswood,  walnut  and  hickory. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  land  in  the  county, 
that  can  be  bought  for  S8  to  825  per  acre,  that 
would  make  splendid  farms  If  cleared  up, 
and  these  lands  lie  convenient  to  good  mar- 
kets. There  is  an  abundance  of  wild  fruit, 
such  as  plums,  grapes,  blackberries,  raspber- 
ries, dewberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  etc. 
Our  winters  have  been  mild  of  late  years,  and 
cattle  find  their  own  living  from  April  till 
Christmas.  Jackson  county  is  certainly  a 
paradise  for  a  poor  man  with  a  little  ambi- 
tion. J.  K. 

Monmouth,  Iowa. 


From  California.— Ventura  county  is  the 
fourth  north  of  the  Mexico  lliie,  and  borders 
on  the  Pacific  coast.   San  Buena  Ventura  is 
the  county-seat  and  has  about  2,500  inhab- 
itants.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ven- 
tura river  on  the  shore  of  the  great  Pacific 
ocean.   She  has  four  large  warehouses,  where 
wheat,  barley,  beans  and  other  products  are 
stored  for  shipment  by  water  to  eastern  and 
foreign  countries.    South-east  of  Ventura  is 
the  great  Santa  Clara  valley,  where  the  Lima 
bean  is  planted  by  the  thousands  of  acres.  It 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  productive  val- 
j  leys  in  southern  California.    Not  only  the 
'  Lima  bean  is  grown  here  with  success,  but  the 
'  apple,  apricot,  peach,  lime,  lemon  and  orange. 
■  Nearly  all  kinds  of  ti'uits  are  grown  here  in 
;  abundance,  and  bring  large  profits  to  the  pro- 
I  ducers.   Farmers  grow  rich  from  year  to  year. 


It  is  estimated  that  about  100,000  sacks  of  bar- 
ley will  bo  threshed  this  season,  besides  the 
barley  that  is' already  cut  for  liay.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  county  and  Santa  Barbara 
raise  the  best  English  walnuts  in  the  United 
States.  North  of  the  valley  the  country  is 
very  hilly  and  mountainous.  It  was  used  for 
grazing  purposes  until  about  three  years  ago, 
but  is  now  proving  to  be  the  best  fruit  aud 
vineyard  land  in  the  county.  These  lands  are 
comparatively  cheap  forCalifornia.  They  are 
worth  from  S20  to  $75  an  acre.  The  winters  are 
very  mild.  We  fear  no  injury  from  frost,  and 
we  seldom  have  it  cold  enough  to  freeze  ice. 
We  have  our  rains  from  November  to  May. 
We  raise  all  kinds  of  crops  in  the  summer 
without  irrigation  by  thoroughly  cultivating 
thes  oil  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring.  Tills 
sounds  strange,  but  it  is  so.  The  writer  has 
seen  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  grown  per 
acre  and  one  ton  of  Lima  beans  per  acre  with- 
out a  single  drop  of  rain  from  the  time  they 
were  planted  until  they  were  put  In  the  bin. 
All  kinds  of  flowers  grow  the  year  around, 
such  as  the  rose,  geranium  and  calla  lily,  that 
grow  in  hot-houses  in  the  East.  Best  of  all, 
health  is  almost  perfectiou.  E.  B. 

Saticoy,  Cat. 

From  Montana.— Gallatin  county  is  as  good 
as  the  best.  Our  soil  is  very  rich,  both  along 
the  mountains  and  on  the  river  bottoms. 
Wheat,  oats,  barley  and  grasses  of  all  kinds 
grow  finely  and  produce  large  crops.  We  get 
large  yields  aud  have  a  never-failing  market. 
The  market  is  increasing  faster  than  our  prod- 
ucts, as  our  good  land  is  most  all  now  in  cul- 
tivation and  our  mineral  resources  are  just 
now  fairly  in  process  of  development.  For  one 
who  wants  to  farm  and  raise  wheat,  oats,  bar- 
ley and  potatoes,  and  have  a  good  market  for 
them  all  at  a  good  price,  this  is  just  the  place. 
I  have  lived  here  for  twenty-six  years;  I  have 
not  grown  rich  but  have  a  good,  comfoi  table 
home.  We  have  not  had  a  total  failure  of 
crops  in  twenty-five  years.  That  is  certainly 
good  enough.  As  for  society,  ours  is  just  as 
good  as  any,  as  we  have  good  people  from  all 
over  the  United  States.  Churches  of  most 
kinds  are  located  throughout  the  valley. 
Our  schools  are  good.  Our  state  is  full  of 
minerals  of  most  kinds;  big,  rich  strikes 
are  being  made  all  the  time.  For  those  who 
want  to  farm,  Gallatin  county  is  the  place, 
and  those  who  want  to  mine,  Montana  is  the 
place.  A.  T.  H. 

Belgrade,  Mont. 


From  Kansas.— I  was  pleased  to  read  the 
sensible  article  in  Farm  and  Fireside  by  J. 
W.  B.,  Wells,  Iowa.  I  presume  there  are  many 
more  like  him,  but  they  have  a  way  of  not 
being  often  heard  or  seen.  I,  too,  am  a  farmer 
(with  an  ax  to  grind),  and  would  like  to  see 
better  times-  namely,  more  money  and  less 
work.  But  we  will  never  have  it,  save  by  labor 
and  true  economy.  The  legislature  can  help 
us  a  great  deal,  but  only  those  who  truly  learn 
to  help  themselves  will  gain  In  the  end.  I  am 
considered  something  of  a  cynic  by  my  neigh- 
bors for  advancing  the  doctrine  that  the 
farmers  are  the  farmer's  worst  enemies.  Rais- 
ing inferior  stock  and  food,  selling  at  forced 
prices  for  money  to  either  gratify  a  whim  or 
pay  interest  on  some  bad  investment.  We 
cannot  all  be  great  and  rich,  and  the  more  we 
spend  in  that  kiud  of  speculation,  the  less  we 
will  have.  But  plenty  there  is  in  reach  for 
all.  With  hard  times  came  failure  of  crops 
with  us  ;  but  others  besides  myself  have  lifted 
the  indebtedness  on  the  farm  aud  have  some 
little  left.  But  it  was  not  done  by  wasting.  I 
know  of  a  few  farmers  who  waste  more  each 
year  than  I  make,  aud  some  of  them  have 
reached  the  end  of  the  string,  and  are  loudly 
calling  for  more  nionej'.  If  we  lay  aside  pride 
and  speculation  and  practice  true  economy,  it 
is  surprising  how  little  money  we  actually 
need  to  live  comfortably.  Politics  areall  right 
in  their  place,  but  when  I  see  farmers  going  to 
the  parades  and  numerous  meetings  of  this 
new  order,  and  their  wives  at  home  chopping 
their  own  wood,  and  in  some  instances  haul- 
ing feed  in  the  snow  for  the  cattle,  then  I  think 
that  wealth,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 

Emporia,  Kan.  j.  E  H. 


the  valley.  This  valley  has  a  peculiarly  fine 
climate,  a  charming  mi.xture  of  sea-breeze 
and  warm,  bright  sun  from  blue  skies.  Then 
on  up  west  of  north  sixteen  miles,  we  hav(i 
the  thriving  little  city  of  Healdsburg,  the 
center  of  a  fine  fruit,  hop,  wine  and  farming 
country,  in  the  Russian  river  valley.  Then, 
twenty-two  miles  further  north  we  colne  td 
Cloverdale,  lU  the  same  valley;  thus  giving  a 
stretch  of  the  richest  of  valley  land,  prac 
tically  stretching  front  San  Pablo  bay  to 
Cloverdale,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  long  by 
from  three  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  flanked  bj^ 
foothills  and  tablelands  on  either  side. 
There,  nothing  can  surpass  for  health, 
climate,  fruit  and  wines.  /  As  we  go  north  the 
valleys  are  warmer  In  summer.  At  Healds- 
burg, Dry  Creek  valley,  and  on  up  to  Clover- 
dale, it  is  quite  hot  at  midday  and  afternoons 
in  midsuninier,  yet  the  nights  are  always  cool 
and  refreshing.  Beginning  eight  miles  westof 
here  and  extending  on  up  to  Cloverdale,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  valley,  in  tlie  fine  sandy 
loam,  is  the  great  peach  belt  of  the  county. 
It  is  also  fine  for  all  other  fruits,  with  plenty 
of  canneries  and  dry-houses  and  cheap  freights 
to  the  city.  Branching  oil'  from  the  great 
central  valley  are  many  lateral  valleys 
and  high  mountain  valleys.  In  the  moun- 
tains on  both  sides  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  government  land  for  homestead- 
ing,  that  will  some  day  be  very  valuable. 
There  is  room  for  thousands  of  free  mountain 
homes  in  one  of  the  flnest  climates  of  the 
world.  We  have  rains  from  five  to  six  months 
in  the  year.  If  we  could  have  our  choice,  we 
would  have  no  rain  from  May  20th  to  Novem- 
ber Isl.  All  rains  between  these  dates  cause 
loss  and  do  no  good,  only  harm.  We  usually 
have  very  little  rain  for  Ave  months.  A  rain 
on  May  29th  wet  thousands  of  tons  of  hay, 
injured  our  cherries  some,  and  caused  an  im- 
mense amount  of  extra  work  and  did  no  good 
whatever.  I  may  say  rouglily,  that  our  higliest 
thermometer  is  110°,  and  lowest  18°.  It  Is  true 
that  these  are  rare  extremes,  and  local.  That 
degree,  if  cold,  injures  scarcely  anything,  for 
tlie  reason  that  it  Is  always  wet  and  densely 
cloudy  when  cold.  Snow  seldom  whitens  the 
ground  or  lays,  except  above  1,500  feet.  The 
orange  and  magnolia  trees  will  live  and  thrive 
in  any  portion  of  tlie  county.  Roses  and 
geraniums  are  in  bloom  here  in  Petaluma 
every  day  in  the  year,  in  the  open  garden,  and 
witli  less  frost  from  400  to  1,-500  feet  up  than 
here.  Poultry  prices  :  Hens  range  from  86  to  89 
and  roosters  from  $4  to  88  a  dozen,  eggs  from 
15  cents  to  60  cents  a  dozen.  This  town  is  the 
great  poultry  center  of  the  coast.  Land  prices 
range  from  free  homesteads  to 8200  and  8500  per 
acre  near  Santa  Rosa  and  other  cities,  or  810  to 
to  8100  as  per  location,  quality  and  improve- 
ments, a  few  miles  hack.  D.  B.  W. 


From  California.— Sonoma  county  is  a 
large  county— one  hundred  miles  long  by  forty 
to  fifty  wide.  The  north-western  one  fourth 
is  all  hills  or  low  mountains,  more  or  less  tim- 
bered, and  in  a  large  part  covered  with  the 
finest  of  lumber  trees,  the  graud  redwood 
(Sequoia  sempervirens),  which  make  lumber 
cheap  and  plenty.  There  are  two  ranges  of 
low,  rich  mountains  on  the  south-east  side  of 
the  county,  between  which  is  the  beautiful 
Sonoma  valley,  which,  including  foothills,  is 
from  one  to  five  miles  wide  and  fifteen  miles 
long.  It  is  a  rich,  warm-sheltered  valley,  the 
home  of  the  grape  and  every  other  fruit,  from 
the  orange  to  the  apple.  On  this  side  of 
Sonoma  mountain— 2,400  feet  high— we  have 
first,  this  city,  Petaluma,  ten  miles  from  San 
Pablo  bay,  thirty  miles  north  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Pet- 
aluma river.  Petaluma  valley  is  about  twenty 
miles  long  by  ten  wide,  with  low,  smooth, 
rounded,  rich,  sandy  loam  hills,  twenty-five 
miles  west  to  the  ocean  ;  the  particular  home 
of  the  apple,  cherry,  plum  and  prune,  pota- 
toes, wheat,  dairying,  small  fruits,  vegetables 
and  poultry.  It  is  cool  In  summer  and  warm 
in  winter.  Then  ten  miles  to  the  north,  over 
a  low,  broad  divide,  we  enter  .Santa  Rosa  val- 
ley ;  then  six  miles  fiiither  the  beauti- 
ful little  city  of  roses,  which  gives  name  to 


Standard  Books  on  flgrieultuFe, 
Hoptieulture,  Etc.,  Etc. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  pre- 
sent a  list  of  standard  rural  books,  which  we 
ofTer  at  the  publishers'  prices.  They  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  postpaid,  at  the  prices 
named.  All  bound  in  cloth,  except  those 
where  a  different  binding  is  named. 

INSfeCTS  AND  INSECTICIDES.  By  Clarence 
M.  Weed,  D.  Sc.  A  new  aud  practical  manual  con- 
cerning no.xioue  insectts  and  the  methods  of  pre- 
venting their  injuries.  Issued  iu  Ittyi.  A  complete 
description  of  insects  affecting  trees,  vines,  plants 
and  rtowei's  ;  also  those  infesting  domestic  animals 
and  cattle,  and  the  insect  pests  of  the  household 
All  fully  illustrated.  The  price  of  the  work  is  low. 
Price,  postpaid,  SI. 25.  ^ 

THE  STEW  OBilOBf  CU1.TUKE.   By  Joseph  (T. 

Greiner.i   A  new  system  by  which  2,000  bushels  may 

he  raised  on  one  acre.   Illustrated.   Paper  cover. 

Price,  postpaid,  on  cents. 
HOW  TO  mAKE  THE  OARDEN  PAY.  By 

Joseph  tT.  Greiner.)   Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

AI.E.4BOIJT  MANURES.  By  Joseph  (T.  Greiner.) 

How  to  save  money  in  buying  and  make  money  in 

applj  ing  them.   Price,  postpaid,  SI, 
THE  SIEO  AND  ENSIIiAOE.   By  Prof.  A.  J. 

Cook.  New  edition.  Fully  illustrated.  Paper. 
jPrice,  postpaid,  25  cents. 

SWINE  HUSBANDRY.  By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Th« 
practical  breeding,  rearing  and  management  ot 
swine,  and  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  their 
diseases.  Revisedand  enlarged  edition.  Illustrated, 
295  pages.    Price,  postpaid,  $1.75. 

IIEXDERSON'S  NEW  HANDBOOK  OF 
l>i:.ANTS  AND  C:ENER.4I.  HORTICUI.- 
TUKE.  By  Peter  Henderson.  A  new  and  revis.ed 
edition,  with  about  800  illustrations.  Price,  poet- 
paid,  Sj. 

tiARDENINe  FOR  PROFIT.  By  Peter  Hen- 
derson. \  guide  to  the  successful  culture  of  the 
market  and  family  garden.  Illustrated.  Price, 
postpaid,  S2. 

OARDENINCi  FOR  PliEASUKE.  By  Pet«r 
Ilendersun.  A  guide  to  the  amateur  in  the  fruit, 
vegetable  and  flower  garden,  with  full  directions  for 
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Illustrated.    Price,  postpaid,  S2. 

PRACTICAL  FI.ORICUI.TURE.  By  Peter 
Henderson.  A  guide  to  the  successful  propagation 
and  cultivation  of  florists'  plants.  Illustrated. 
Price,  postpaid,  SI  ..50, 

TRUCK  FARiniNCi  AT  THE  SOUTH.  By 
Dr.  \.  Oeniler,  of  Georgia.  A  guide  to  the  raising 
of  vegetables  for  northern  markets.  Illustrated. 
Price,  postpaid,  SI. 50. 

HOW  CROPS  GROW.  By  Prof.  Saml.  W.  .John- 
son, of  Vale  College.  A  treatise  on  the  chemical 
composition,  structure  and  life  of  the  plant.  New 
and  enlarged  edition.    Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT  AND  DRAINING 
FOR  HE.4.I.TH.  By  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.  Illus- 
trated.   Price,  postpaid,  SI. 50. 

ItlUSIiROOillS;    HOW  TO  GROW  TIIEill. 

By  Wm.  Talconer.  A  practical  treatise  on  niusli- 
rooni  culture  for  profit  and  pleasure.  Illustrated. 
Price,  postpaid,  SI. 50. 

THE  SUG.\R  BEET.  By  Lewis  S.  Ware,  C.  E., 
M.  E.   32;i  pages, '.'0  engravings.    Price,  postpaid,  $4. 

BR003I-C0RN  AND  BROOMS.  A  treatise  on 
raising  broom-corn  and  making  brooms,  on  a  small 
or  large  scale.   Price,  postpaid,  5n  cents. 

THE  SinAI.I.-FRUIT  CUtTURIST.  By  An- 
drew S.  Fuller.  Enlarged  and  brcuight  fully  up  to 
the  pi-esent  time.  Illustrated.   Price.' postpaid,  $1.50. 

THE  SHEPHERD'S  MANUAI..  By  Henry 
Stewart.  A  practical  treatise  on  sheep,  especially 
for  American  shepherds.    Price,  postpaid.  St. .50. 

t.^XGSTROTH  ON  THE  HONEY-BEE.  Re- 
vised \>y  Dadant.  A  practical  work.  55f»  pages,  lyy 
engravings.    Price,  postpaid,  S2. 

A  B  C  OF  BEE  CUI-TUBE.  By  A.  I.  Root. 
Everything  pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  honey-hee. 
Illustrated.    Over  .300  pages.    Price,  postpaid,  $1.25. 

THE  BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE.  By  A.J.  Cook. 
Revised.  Over  300  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  post- 
paid, SI  .00. 

THE  COMPIiETE  POUETRY  BOOK.    By  C. 

E.  Thorne.  A  manual  tor  the  American  farm. 
Price,  postpaid,  75  cents. 
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subscription  to  this  paper  for  only  25  cents  ad- 
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THE  CITY  OF  SILENCE. 

BY  HARVEY  HOWAKD. 

It  is  just  the  sweetest  city  ! 
Yet  sometimes  I  think  we  pity 
Those  who  dwell  within  those  pretty 

White  dwellings  on  the  hill. 
It  is  eo  peaceful,  pleasant 
And  fair  to  dwellers  present ; 
And  tBe  partridge  and  the  pheasant 

Feel  no  fear,  it  is  so  still. 

Its  walla  Jire  low  and  narrow. 
And  the  linnet  and  the  sparrow 
Make  the  only  music  there.  Oh! 

So  silent  are  its  homes  ! 
Kever  has  its  doors  a  rover ; 
Jlyrtle  green  and  reddest  clover 
Grow  in  wreathed  profusion  over 

Its  many  earthen  domes. 

Here  are  found  no  wreaths  of  laurel. 
None  of  hitter  rue  and  sorrel ; 
?sever  comes  the  sound  of  quarrel 

In  these  quaint  and  vacant  ways. 
2so  souud  of  stately  masses, 
Nor  of  «iiy  praising,  passes 
Upward  through  the  growing  grasses 

All  the  moveless,  voiceless  days. 

Men  from  other  cities  wander. 
Other  home  ties  sometime  sunder ; 
Not  so  in  the  white  town  yonder 

On  the  wide-browed  hill. 
Not  a  shadow  of  returning, 
Not  a  jot  of  fear  or  yearning 
In  the  dwellers'  bosoms  burning, 

Ever  came,  or  ever  will. 

O  Peace  so  pnre  and  tender ! 
So  wrapped  about  in  splendor. 

So  needless  of  defender 

Or  champion  or  aid. 
Each  life  must  have  its  knelling  ; 
Some  day  he  who  is  telling 
Shall  come  and  claim  a  dwelling 

Among  your  resting  dead. 


THE  CRLtlCO  FHOCI^. 

"  'T  wasn't  a  hot  (lay,  nor  a  cold  day,  nor  a 
damp  daj-,  but  it  was  an  atrocious  day,  a 
clammy  day,  an  unbearable  day,  a  day 
that  made  your  clothes  stick  to  you  lilie 
poor  relations,  that  brought  out  cold 
(g^  _  ,  sweats  on  pitchers  and  goblets, 
that  made  your  back  a  race- 
course for  contemptible  little  chills  and 
the  rest  of  your  body  a  target  for  a  thou- 
sand invisible  pins  and  needles,  that  made 
the  grasshopper  a  burden  and  the  dusty, 
begrimed  city  a  pandemonium,  that  made 
Solomon  Griggs,  bachelor,  of  the  firm  of 
Griggs,  Makem  &  Co.,  the  great  clothing  mer- 
chants, shut  up  his  ledger  with  a  bang  and 
start  for  the  country  by  the  next  train, 
remarking  to  old  Griniseby,  the  head  clerk, 
"that  the  city  was  stifling." 

To  which  that  worthy  replied  : 

"So  it  is,  but  how  about  the  fellers  that  can't 
get  out  of  it  and  must  stay  to  be  choked  ?" 

A  problem  which,  I  suspect,  our  friend  of 
the  firm  of  Griggs,  Makem  &  Co.  troubled  his 
head  very  little  about,  being  just  then  busy 
In  looking  into  the  dusty  recesses  of  that 
picture  gallerj-,  which  memory  furnishes  and 
arranges  for  us  all  as  a  single  landscape,  hang- 
ing there.  , 

A  low  house  with  mossy,  overhanging  eaves, 
standing  on  the  slope  of  a  green  hill,  shaded 
by  branching  elms,  with  level  fields  stretch- 
ing off  in  the  foreground  toward  the  spark- 
ling water  on  one  side  and  dusky  woods  on 
the  other,  and  there,  dusty,  sweating  and 
tired,  Solomon  found  himself  just  about  sun- 
set. Out  came  a  ruddy-cheeked,  smiling  old 
lady  in  a  cap  and  apron  that  had  attained  a 
state  of  snowy  perfection  unknown  to  city 
laundresses. 

"Why,  bless  me,  if  it  isn't  little  Sol !  Why, 
who'd  a  thought  of  seeing  you?"  and  she 
folded  the  stalwart,  bearded  man  in  as  warm 
an  embrace  as  though  he  were  in  reality  still 
the  little  Sol  of  former  days.  "And  how  do 
you  do,  Sol?  Come  In,  come  in;  don't  stand 
out  there.  You  know  the  little  path  and  the 
way  to  the  pantry  yet,  1  dare  say.  Come  in  ; 
you  needn't  start  back.  It's  only  Rachel." 

"But  I  didn't  know  you  had  any  young 
ladies  with  you.  Aunt  Hester." 

"It's  only  Rachel,  I  tell  you— Rachel  Hart, 
the  seamstress.  Are  there  no  women  in  your 
city  that  j-ou  are  afraid  to  face  a  little  country 
girl?" 

"Little,  Indeed,"  thought  Solomon,  as  he 
acknowledged  his  aunt't  somewhat  peculiar 
Introduction— and  not  pretty,  either— with 
large  eyes  of  that  uncertain  gray  that  some- 
times beams  darkly  blue  and  then  deepens 
Into  brown,  with  smooth,  low  forehead  and 
light  brown  hair  drawn  tightly  across  each 
ear,  Just  revealing  its  crimson  tip;  a  face 
irregularly  featured,  and  rendered  still  more 
striking  by  the  singular  contrast  between  its 
extreme  pallor  and  the  intensely  scarlet  lips— 
the  personification  of  neatness,  the  embod- 
iment of  reserve. 

"An  odd  little  person,"  thought  Solomon, 
"but  It's  none  of  my  business." 

Dismissing  her  from  his  mind,  he  proceeded 
to  the  much  more  important  business  of  mak- 
ing himself  perceptible  at  Auut  Hester's  tea- 
table. 

Solomon  did  ample  justice  to  the  snowy 
bread,  golden  butter  and  luscious  strawber- 
ries, and  later,  as  that  worthy  was  indulging 
in  a  stroll  across  the  field,  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  beheld  the  little  seamstress,  whose 
existence  he  had  quite  forgotten,  under  a  ven- 


erable cherry  tree,  making  desperate  efTorts  to 
seize  a  tempting  branch  on  its  lowest  bough, 
revealing  in  her  gyratious  very  neat  foot 
and  ankle,  and  looking  almost  pretty  with 
her  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes. 

Xow,  Sol  was  a  gallant  man— decidedly  the 
preux  chevalier  of  the  firm  of  Griggs,  Makem 
&  Co.;  so  that  whenever,  as  had  once  or  twice 
happened,  a  petticoat  ventured  into  the 
mouldy  shades  of  the  establishment,  Sol  was 
the  man  whom  destiny  and  the  other  partners 
selected  to  parley  with  the  enemy. 

Advancing,  therefore,  with  a  happy  mixture 
of  confidence  and  condescension,  Sol  plucked 
the  cherries  and  was  about  to  present  them, 
when  Independence  in  a  calico  frock  stepped 
back  with  a  cool : 

'•Keep  them  yourself,  sir;  I  don't  care  for 
them." 

•' I  thought  that  j'ou  wanted  them,"  stam- 
mered Sol. 

"  So  I  did,  because  they  were  diSicult  to 
obtain;  had  they  been  on  your  aunt's  table  I 
would  not  have  touched  them.  It  is  the  glow 
of  triumph  that  gives  a  pleasure  to  its  zest. 
Eat  the  cherries  yourself,  and  good  evening 
sir!" 

"Stop  a  moment!"  said  Sol,  not  a  little 
astonished;  "that  is— I  mean— permit  me  to 
accompany  you." 

"!No;  you  would  expect  me  to  entertain 
you,  and  that  would  be  too  much  trouble." 

"But  if,  instead,  1  should  entertain  you?" 

"You  cannot." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  You  could  tell  me  nothing  new.  You  are 
only  a  crucible  for  converting  bales  of  cloth 
into  the  precious  ore  that  all  the  world  goes 
mad  after.  Xo  doubt  you  are  all  very  well  in 
your  way,  but  there  are  alchemists  who  coitld 
transmute  our  hum-drum,  daily  life  into 
golden  verse  or  heavenly  thought.  To  such  a 
one  I  might  listen,  but  you  and  I  have  noth- 
ing in  common." 

"  Isot  even  our  humanity?"  asked  Sol. 

The  stern  face  of  the  young  girl  softened  a 
little,  but  only  for  a  moment. 

"No,"  she  answered  angrily,  "not  even  that. 
I,  you  know,  am  made  of  the  inferior  clay, 
I  you  of  the  pure  porcelain.  Do  you  not 
remember  how  even  good,  kind  Aunt  Hester 
told  you  there  were  no  young  ladies  with  her, 
only  the  seamstress?  You  are  slightly  bored 
already  and  think  me  odd  enough  to  amuse 
you  for  awhile,  but  if  some  of  those  gay 
ladies— among  whom  I  hear  you  are  such  a 
favorite— were  to  come  here,  you  would  not 
even  Icnow  me.   Good  evening,  sir." 

"  What  a  furious  little  radical !"  thought  Sol, 
with  an  uneasy  laugh,  as  he  watched  her 
retreating  figure. 

After  all,  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  she  had 
not  spoken  the  truth.  If  the  calico  frock  had 
been  a  flounced  silk,  for  instance,  how  many 
degrees  more  deferential  would  have  been  his 
manner  In  presenting  the  cherries  ? 

Query  the  second. 

If  the  calico  frock  had  been  walking  down 
Broadway  about  four  o'clock  In  the  afternoon, 
would  he,  Solomon  Griggs,  of  Griggs,  Makem 
&  Co.,  as  willingly  escort  it  as  across  those 
green  fields,  where,  if  the  robins  and  blue- 
birds did  make  remarks,  it  was  in  their  own 
language  ? 

Sol  couldn't  answer  the  questions  satisfac- 
torily, but  he  went  to  bed  and  dreamed  all 
night  of  the  little  Diogenes  in  her  calico 
frock. 

That  week  and  the  next  he  waited  patiently 
for  the  first  glimpse  of  that  remarkable  gar- 
ment coming  around  the  corner,  but  In  vain. 
And  when,  in  such  a  very  careless  manner 
that  it  was  quite  remarkable,  he  wondered 
audibly  "where  that  odd  little  girl  lived 
whom  he  saw  on  the  eve  of  his  arrival,"  Aunt 
Hester  answered  drily: 

"Away  up— thereabouts,"  pointing  with  her 
hand. 

She  boarded,  she  believed,  with  some  queer 
sort  of  folks  there;  though,  for  that  matter, 
she  was  queer  enough  herself.  And  this  was 
absolutely  all  she  would  say  on  the  subject. 

The  next  day  Sol  took  it  upon  himself  to 
wander  up  that  way,  "thereabouts,"  and  was 
rewarded  with  a  glimpse  of  the  calico  frock 
going  through  a  broken  gate,  and,  following 
it  closely,  came  up  with  the  wearer  as  she  was 
about  to  enter  the  dilapidated  front  door,  at 
which  piece  of  impertinence  she  was  so  much 
incensed  as  to  turn  very  red,  while  tears 
actually  started  to  her  eyes. 

"  What  do  you  want?"  she  Inquired,  sharply 
enough. 

"To  see  you,"  replied  Sol,  who,  taken  by 
surprise,  could  think  of  nothing  but  the 
truth. 

"  AVell,  you  have  seen  me  ;  now  go  !" 
"  But  it's  a  warm  day,  and  I  am  very  tired." 
"I  can't  help  that.   It's  not  my  fault,  is  it?" 
"  You  might  ask  me  to  walk  in  and  sit  down, 
If  you  were  not  as  hard-hearted  as  a  Huron." 
"This  is  not  my  house." 
"  You  would,  then,  if  it  were  ?" 
"  1  don't  say  that." 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  thirsty ;  give  me  a  glass  of 
water." 

"There  is  the  well,  and  an  iron  cup  fastened 
to  it  by  a  chain  ;  help  yourself." 

"You  Inhospitable  little  misanthrope!" 

But  she  was  gone  ;  and  the  next  time  he  In. 
quired  for  her.  Aunt  Hester  told  him,  with  a 
malicious  twinkle  of  the  eye,  that  she  had 
gone  to  the  city  to  find  work. 

Perhaps  the  good  soul  had  been  troubled 
with  visions  of  a  future  Mrs.  Griggs,  and  was 
not  altogether  displeased  that  an  Insurmount- 


able barrier  was  placed  between  "that  odd 
Rachel  Hart  and  her  nephew  Sol,  who  was  a 
good  boy,  but  didn't  know  the  ways  of 
women." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  her  joy  was  shortly 
turned  into  mourning,  for  Solomon  received 
despatches  requiring  his  immediate  presence 
in  the  city.  At  least  so  he  said,  for  Aunt 
Hester  was  Immovable  in  her  conviction  that 
"that  Rachel  was  somehow  at  the  bottom  of 
it."  She  even  hinted  as  much  to  Sol  when  he 
bade  her  good-by ;  but  he  only  laughed  and 
told  her  to  take  care  of  herself. 

After  all,  business  could  not  have  been  so 
very  pressing,  as  he  spent  the  greater  portion 
of  his  time  wandering  through  lanes  and  back 
streets,  not  unfrequently  dashing  down  alleys 
with  the  inexplicable  exclamation  of  "That's 
her !"  from  whence  he  always  returned  very 
red  in  the  face  and  sheepish  In  expression. 

Three  months  had  passed  away,  when  he 
nearly  ran  against  a  little  woman,  who  looked 
up  in  his  face  with  a  sardonic  smile. 

"Your  eyesight  is  not  so  good  In  the  city,  Mr. 
Griggs.  You  don't  know  me  here." 

•'Rachel— Miss  Hart,  I  have  been  looking  for 
you  everywhere.   I— where  do  you  live  ?" 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  said  shortly: 

"Come  and  see." 

Turning,  she  lead  the  way  through  narrow 
streets,  reeking  with  filth  and  teeming  with 
a  wretched  population,  up  a  flight  of  broken 
stairs,  into  a  dingy  little  room  whose  only  re- 
deeming feature  was  its  perfect  cleanliness. 

"Will  you  be  seated,  Mr.  Griggs  ?"  she  asked, 
with  a  scornful  smile.  "Now  that  you  know 
my  residence,  I  trust  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  frequently." 

"And  you  live  In  this  den?"  asked  Solomon, 
heedless  of  her  sarcasm.  "How  do  you  sup- 
port j-ourself  ?" 

"By  my  needle." 

"How  much  does  It  fake  to  keep  up  this 
magnificent  style  of  living?" 

"By  unremitting  exertion  I  can  earn  two 
dollars  a  week." 

"Great  heaven!  Why  didn't  you  come  to 
me  ?"  he  asked. 

"For  two  excellent  reasons :  First,  I  should 
not  have  known  where  to  have  found  you; 
secondly,  I  should  not  have  come  if  I  had." 

"Of  course  not.  Your  pride  Is  to  you  meat 
and  drink.  Still,  you  might  have  come.  We 
are  in  need  of  hands." 

"I  do  not  believe  It.  You  wish  to  cheat  me 
Into  accepting  alms." 

"There  Is  our  advertisement ;  read  for  your- 
self !"  pulling  a  paper  from  his  pocket. 

The  sunken  eyes  gleamed  eagerly.  She  was 
human  after  all,  and  was  even  then  suffering 
the  pangs  of  hunger. 

"Mr.  Griggs,  I  believe  j-ou  are  a  good  man," 
she  said,  bursting  into  tears.  "I  will  work  for 
you  gladly.   I  am  starving." 

And  she  did  work,  early  and  late,  In  spite  of 
Solomon's  entreaties,  refusing  to  accept  any- 
thing but  her  wages,  declining  to  receive  his 
visits,  sending  back  his  gifts,  steadily  refusing 
above  all  to  become  his  wife,  though  she  had 
softened  wonderfully  towards  him. 

"You  are  rich— I  am  poor !  "  she  said  In  reply 
to  his  passionate  arguments.  "You  are  hand- 
some—I am  ugly  ;  the  world  would  laugh  and 
your  family  be  justly  offended." 

"I  have  no  family,  and  as  for  the  world,  let 
It  laugh  ;  I  dare  be  happy  in  spite  of  It." 

"I  will  not  have  you." 

"Do  you  not  love  me  ?" 

"I  win  not  have  you ;"  and  with  that  answer 
Solomon  was  obliged  to  rest  contented. 

Time  passed  on.  A  flnanclal  crisis  came, 
and,  with  hundreds  of  others,  down  went  the 
house  of  Griggs,  Makem  &  Co. 

Solomon  sat  In  his  office  gloomily  brooding 
over  his  ruin,  gloomily  thinking  of  the  woman 
whose  love  he  had  so  long  and  fruitlessly 
striven  to  win,  darkly  wondering  if  It  were 
not  better  to  cut  short  an  aimless,  hopeless, 
blighted  life.  In  the  little  drawer  on  the  right 
lay  a  brace  of  pistols,  a  present  from  young 
Makem  when  he  went  to  California.  Sol  took 
them  out— they  were  loaded— it  was  but  to 
raise  them  so,  adjust  the  trigger  so,  and— 

"Lady  wants  to  see  you,  sir." 

"Can't  see  her.  AVhat  can  a  woman  want 
here?  Shut  the  door!  If  any  one  calls,  say 
I'm  out." 

Once  more  he  took  up  the  pistol,  but  this 
time  it  dropped  from  his  nerveless  hand,  for  a 
pair  of  arms  were  around  his  neck  and  two 
clear,  gray  eyes  looked  lovingly  In  his,  while 
the  voice  that  was  sweetest  to  him  whispered 
softly : 

"When  you  were  rich  I  rejected  you.  Now 
that  you  are  poor  I  come  to  ask  you  If  you 
will  take  me?" 

And  Solomon,  like  a  sensible  man,  put  up 
the  pistols  and  took  the  calico  frock  instead. 


A  DEEP  OIL  WELL. 

The  Wheeling  Development  Company,  com- 
posed of  local  manufacturers,  who  are  auxlous 
to  discover  natural  gas  In  the  vicinity  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  have  drilled  a  well  4,108  feet 
deep  on  Boggs  run,  a  mile  out  of  town.  The 
drilling  had  been  abandoned,  but  it  will  be  re- 
sumed and  the  hole  punched  on  down  till  a 
depth  of  5,'280  feet,  or  one  mile,  is  reached. 
This  will  be  the  deepest  well  in  the  United 
States,  and  will  pass  through  the  corniferous 
rock  under  which  all  oil  and  gas  in  Canada  Is 
located.  The  United  Slates  Geological  Survey 
has  decided  to  assist  in  bearing  the  expense 
for  the  sake  of  being  permitted  to  procure 
samples  of  the  strata  passed  through.— Oi/iciH- 
nati  Commercial-Gazette. 


WHY  SOME  IV1EN  DO  NOT  SUCCEED. 

Two  of  the  most  successful  men  on  the  North 
American  continent  were  recently  asked  the 
question  :  "  What  are  the  causes  of  poverty  ?" 
One  replied,  "Ignorance  and  incapacity." 
The  other  said  that  the  prevalent  cause  Is  : 
"The  number  ot  young  men  who  are  wanting 
In  decision  and  fixity  of  purpose.  If  they  get 
into  a  good  place  at  the  start,  they  should 
stick  to  it,  knowing  that  by  perseVerence,  in- 
dustry and  ability,  they  win  promotion  in  due 
course  as  vacancies  occur.  But  they  see  or 
hear  of  some  one  making  a  fortune  in  Wall 
street,  or  in  ranching,  or  in  mining,  and  away 
they  go  to  try  their  luck.  When  they  lose,  as 
they  do  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
that  is  the  end  of  them  ;  they  can  never  settle 
down  to  ordinary  ways  of  earning  a  living 
after  that,  and  their  descent  is  rapid."  This 
reason  hits  the  nail  square  on  the  head.  Go 
where  we  will,  we  find  men  who  commenced 
life  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
but  who  are  such  complete  financial  wrecks 
that  there  is  but  little  hope  for  their  reforma- 
tion. They  may  be  honest  and  temperate ; 
they  may  even  possess  natural  ability  of  a  high 
order,  but  lacking  in  steadiness  of  purpose, 
they  will  never  succeed.  Had  they  sufliclent 
will  force  to  stick  to 'one  thing,  no  matter 
how  disagreeable  it  might  be  at  first,  were  they 
content  to  advance  slowly,  they  would  have 
no  reason  now  to  talk  of  the  "luck"  of  those 
who  have  pushed  forward  Into  the  front  ranks. 

Another  cause  of  poverty  is  a  lack  of  self- 
confidence.  Many  men  seem  to  have  no  faith 
in  themselves,  consequently  no  assertiveness, 
no  Independence,  no  pluck  and  no  push. 
They  are  afraid  to  stand  up  and  speak  for 
themselves,  preferring  to  lean  on  others.  They 
are  afraid  to  make  an  Investment,  because  of 
the  possibility  of  failure;  they  are  afraid  to 
tell  what  they  can  do,  as  they  might  make  an 
error  in  doing  it;  they  are  cowards  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  This  is  often  the  result  of 
early  training.  A  boy,  naturally  timid,  is 
kept  in  the  background  so  persistently,  and 
his  mistakes  are  so  severely  criticised,  that  he 
grows  up  Into  an  entirely  useless  man.  Push 
and  fixity  of  purpose  will  always  bring  a 
measure  of  success. — The  St.  Louis  Miller. 

 «  o  »  

IN  CASE  OF  FIRE. 
Fire  requires  air  ;  therefore,  on  lis  appear- 
ance, every  effort  should  be  made  to  exclude 
air.  .Sliut  all  doors  and  windows.  By  this 
means  fire  maj'  be  confined  to  a  single  room 
for  a  sufficient  period  to  enable  all  the  inmates 
to  be  aroused  and  escape  ;  but  if  the  doors  and 
windows  are  thrown  open,  the  fanning  of  the 
wind  and  the  draught  will  instantly  cause  the 
flames  to  increase  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  most  precious 
moments  are  at  the  commencement  of  afire, 
and  not  a  single  second  of  time  should  be  lost 
in  tackling  it.  In  a  room,  a  table-cloth  can  be 
so  used  as  to  smother  a  large  sheet  of  flame, 
and  a  cushion  may  serve  to  beat  it  out ;  a  coat 
or  anj'thing  similar  may  be  used  with  an 
equally  successful  result.  The  great  point  is 
presence  of  mind— calmness  in  danger— action 
guided  by  reason  and  thought.  In  all  large 
houses,  buckets  of  water  should  be  placed  on 
every  landing,  a  little  salt  being  put  in  the 
water.  Always  endeavor  to  attack  the  bed  of 
a  flre ;  if  you  cannot  extinguish  a  Are,  shut 
the  window,  and  be  sure  to  shut  the  door 
when  making  good  your  retreat.  A  wet  silk 
handkerchief  tied  over  the  eyes  and  nose  will 
make  breathing  possible  in  the  midst  of  much 
smoke,  and  a  blanket  wetted  and  wrapped 
around  the  body  will  enable  a  person  to  pass 
through  a  sheet  of  flame  In  comparative 
sately.— Outward  Bound. 

SILHOUETTE'S  ECONOMIES. 

Stephen  de  Silhouette,  a  Fi^ench  writer,  be- 
came comptroller  general  of  the  finances 
somewhere  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Already  he  perceived  the  direful  cloud  hang- 
ing over  France,  and  tried  to  avert  the  tragedy 
to  come  by  schemes  of  reform  and  economy, 
which  Louis  XV  and  his  extravagant  court 
turned  into  ridicule.  Silhouette's  name  be- 
came very  popular,  and  was  appended  to 
everything.  The  courtiers,  pretending  to  be 
economical,  discarded  their  costly  snuff-boxes 
of  gold  and  enamel  for  plain  wooden  boxes.  ■ 
To  the  same  end,  the  men  wore  coats  very 
short,  sometimes  made  without  sleeves;  and 
Instead  of  exquisite  portraits  set  In  gilt  frames,  . 
or  miniatures  hung  from  gold  chains  and  set  J; 
In  diamonds,  they  gravely  presented  to  their 
friends  funny  little  outline  portraits,  black 
profiles  drawn  In  solid  black,  or  cut  with 
scissors  from  black  cloth  or  paper.  All  these 
absurd  fashions  they  called  the  "Silhouette 
style"— everything  was  a  la  Silhotiettc  while 
the  fun  lasted.  This  was  not  very  long,  for 
the  poor  man's  plans  made  him  so  unpopular 
that  after  eight  troubled  months  he  was  glad 
to  retire  into  private  life  and  console  himself 
with  the  writing  of  books. 


Sick  Headache 

jaundice, 
liver  complaint, 
biliousness,  and 
dyspepsia, 

cured  by  * 

A vers  Cathartic  Pills 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maes. 
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THE  FLOWERS  KEEPING  TIME. 

The  hour  at  which  each  flower  opens  Is  It- 
self so  uiiiforin  that,  by  watching  them,  floral 
clocks  of  siiflicient  accuracy  can  be  arranged. 
Father  Klrcher  had  dreamed  of  it,  but  vague- 
ly and  without  pointing  out  a"jything  ;  It  is  to 
Linnjeus  that  we  must  ascribe  the  ingenious 
Idea  of  indicating  all  tlie  hours  by  the  time  at 
which  plants  open  or  shut  their  corollas.  The 
Swedish  botanist  had  created  a  flower  clock 
for  the  climate  which  he  Inliabited  ;  but,  as  in 
our  latitudes  a  more  brilliant  and  radiant 
dawn  makes  the  flowers  earlier,  Lamarck  was 
obliged  to  construct  for  France  another  clock, 
which  is  a  little  In  advance  of  the  Swedish 
one.   We  quote  from  Fouchet: 

HOURS  AT  WHICH  PLANTS  ON  WHICH  THE 

FLOWERS  OPEN.  OBSERVATIONS  WERE 

MORNING.  MADE. 

3  to  5  o'clock,       Tragopogon  prutense  (yel- 

low goats-beard  or  sal- 
sify.) 

4  to  5    "  Cichorium  Intybus  (chic- 

ory.) 

5  "  Sonchus    oleraceus  (sow- 

thistle.) 

5  to  6    "  Leontodon  taraxacum 

(dandelion.) 

6  ."  Hleracium  umbel  latum 

(umbellate  hawkweed.) 

6  to  7    "  Hieraclum  murorum  (wall 

hawkweed.) 

7  "  Lactuca  sativa  (lettuce.) 

7  "  Nymphwa  alba  (white  wa- 

ter lily.) 

l7to  8    "  Mesembryanthemum  bar- 

batum. 

8  "  Anagallis    arvensis  (field 

pimpernel  or  poor  man's 
weather  glass.) 

9  "  Calendula   arvensis  (field 

marigold.) 

9  to  10    "  Mesembryanthemum  crys- 

tallinum  (Ice  plant.) 
10  to  11    "  Mesembryanthemum  uo- 

diflorum. 

EVENING. 

5  o'clock,  Nyctago  hortensis. 

6  "  Geranium  trlste. 
6     "  Silene  noctiflora. 

9  to  10  o'clock,       Cactus  graudiflorus. 


SCIENTIFIC  CRANKS. 

Every  time  we  strike  a  match,  says  the 
Aluminum  Age,  we  are  indebted  to  the  men 
who  have  studied  science  for  the  mere  love  of 
It.  The  men  that  worked  away  at  coal  tar 
"just  to  see  what  was  in  it,"  made  the  whole 
wory  their  debtors  by  discovering  alizarin, 
the  coloring  principle  of  madder.  And  to 
those  men  the  world  Is  indebted  also  for  an- 
iline, antlpyriue  and  more  than  one  hundred 
other  coal-tar  products.  Scientists,  wondering 
what  was  in  crude  petroleum,  found  paraffine 
and  vaseline.  Fasteur  wondered  what  caused 
fomentation.  He  found  out  and  brought  a 
new  era  to  wine-making.  The  singing  and 
dancing  of  the  tea-kettle  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  brain,  and  we  have  as  a  consequence 
all  the  applications  of  steam.  The  swinging 
of  a  chandelier  in  an  Italian  cathedral  before 
the  eyes  of  young  Galileo  was  the  beginning 
of  a  train  of  thought  that  resulted  in  the  In- 
vention of  the  pendulum,  and  through  it  to 
the  perfecting  of  the  measurement  of  time, 
and  thus  its  application  and  use  in  navigation, 
astronomic  observations,  and  in  a  thousand 
ways  we  now  pass  by  unnoted,  has  been  of 
such  practical  value  that  the  debt  to  scientific 
thought,  even  in  this  one  instance,  can  never 
be  known.  Science,  in  its  study  of  abstract 
truth,  is  ever  giving  to  man  new  beginnings. 
While  the  devil  is  engaged  in  finding  mischief 
for  idle  hands  to  do,  science  is  eternally  at 
work  fiualag  something  useful  for  them  to  do. 


OUR  NEIGHBOR'S  AFFAIRS. 

Why  discuss  them  at  all?  It  is  such  a 
temptation  to  add  details  and  distort  mean- 
ings in  order  to  produce  a  piquant  story,  that 
even  good  people  sometimes  yield  to  It;  so 
'ware  danger  and  eschew  gossip  entirely.  A 
word  spoken  out  of  season,  even  the  truth  told 
badly,  at  an  improper  time,  may  Inflict  an 
Injury  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one 
to  repair.  The  motives  of  the  Individual  are 
quite  a  secondary  matter  ;  the  gun-shot  wound 
inflicted  by  the  "man  who  didn't  know  his 
gun  was  loaded"  Is  as  fatal  as  the  murderer's 
shot.  When  a  cruel  wrong  has  been  done  an 
innocent  person,  It  only  adds  fuel  to  one's 
indignation  to  have  the  gossip  retailer  ex- 
postulate, with  tears  In  her  eyes,  that  she 
meant  no  harm  ;  she  only  told  what  she  heard  ; 
she  did  not  know  it  would  do  harm.  The 
harm  that  has  been  wrought  is  a  matter  that 
chiefly  concerns  us  in  such  a  case,  not  the 
motives.  It  is  a  good  rule  not  only  to  refrain 
from  all  evil  criticism  of  persons,  but  from 
listening  to  such  criticism.  It  should  system- 
atically be  enforced  on  children  that  such  con- 
versation is  beneath  them  and  indicative  of 
low  breeding.  The  writer  remembers  seeing  a 
mite  of  eight  years  old  draw  herself  up  when 
such  a  conversation  which  was  distasteful  to 
her  was  taking  place.  "Mamma  has  always 
told  me,"  she  said,  "never  to  gossip  about  my 
friends,  or  to  go  with  any  one  who  did,  and  I 
don't  want  to  hear  anything  mean  of  people  I 
don't  know."  And  this  should  be  the  creed  of 
everyone. 

WASTE  IN  CITY  AND  COUNTRY. 

People  who  live  in  the  country  have  little 
idea  of  the  waste  that  goes  on  in  cities.  What 
goes  out  of  the  city  kitchen  Into  the  garbage 
wagon,  if  it  had  been  economically  managed, 
would  have  fed  ten  times  the  number  it  was 
bought  and  paid  for.  The  extravagance  In 
the  dwellings  of  the  rich  In  cities  is  startling  ; 
but  while  the  farmer's  wife  can  give  her  city 
sisters  lessons  lu  good  management,  the  farm- 
er himself  can  take  lessons  from  city  business 
men  and  manufacturers  in  business  vatmsis^- 
lasat.— Northwestern  Agriculturist. 


l45.iiBUGGIES  FOSTE  R  ^^'^  HARNESS 

APP   NAT  IN  ANY  POOL  or    ^        ^^^^   ^B^^      H      BB    ■  Wr  ^ive  a  PimrantPfi  wifh   oil  T?,^ot«^ 


ARE  NOT  IN  ANY  POOL  or 
TRUST  COMBINATION. 

We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  fac- 
tory prices,  and  by  dealing  direct  with 
us  you  save  dealer's  profit.  It  is  a  duty 
you  owe  to  yourself  to  get  the  most  value 
for  your  money  ;  then  why  pay  a  dealer 
825.00  more  than  we  ask  for  the  same 
quality  of  eoodsP  We  don't  want  your 
trade  until  you  are  satisfied  that  our 
goods  are  exactly  as  we  represent  them. 

Address   TUM    I-'  O  S  T  K  It  3BTTC3^ 


OUR  $37.50  ROAD  WAGON. 


&-sr  ife  cJ-A-i^T  CO. 


We  give  a  guarantee  with  all  Foster 
Buggies  and  Harness  sold.  Our  reputa- 
tion for  good  work  at  low  prices  is  known 
throughout  the  country,  therefore  we 
can  not  afibrd  to  make  any  claims  that 
we  can  not  support.  Our  experience 
has  been  "  A  customer  once  secured  is  a 
customer  forever."  Write  for  our  illus- 
trated catalogue  and  join  us  in  our  efforts 
to  kill  off  the  pool  and  trust  which  is  suck- 
►       ing  the  life-blood  from  the  consumer. 


HINTS  FOR  MAINTAINING  HEALTH. 

When  the  health  Is  fairly  good,  says  Juliet 
Corson,  in  Harper's  Bazar,  and  there  is  no 
special  strain  to  be  put  upon  the  system,  the 
normal  appetite  may  be  trusted  to  Indicate 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  necessary  to 
maintain  that  condition.  Naturally  the  appe- 
tite varies  with  the  changing  seasons,  and 
unless  it  indicates  an  unreasonable  extreme 
of  Indulgence  or  abstinence,  no  attention  need 
be  paid  to  any  other  monitor.  Much  harm  Is 
done  by  injudicious  or  meddlesome  friends 
suggesting  that  a  person  is  too  stout  or  too 
thin,  too  pale  or  too  ruddy,  and  serious  dis- 
turbances of  the  system  often  follow  the 
mischievous  advice  to  take  some  bitters  or 
pills,  or  refrain  from  fattening  food  or  drink. 
Paying  attention  to  any  of  these  fads  is  like 
playing  with  fire.  If  you  are  ill  enough  to 
seem  to  warrant  any  radical  change  of  diet  or 
any  application  of  medicine,  consult  your 
physician  at  once.  Above  all,  avoid  advertised 
quack  medlclnrs.  To  use  the  opinion  of  a 
successful  dealer  in  them,  whose  bank  balance 
is  more  liberal  than  his  conscience,  they  are 
"made  to  sell." 

If  you  feel  a  little  debilitated,  take  the  coca 
tonic;  eat  plenty  of  fresh,  ripe  fruit  and  veg- 
etables, especially  oranges ;  drink  lemonade, 
and  when  unusually  fatigued,  and  just  before 
retiring,  drink  a  glass  of  milk  as  hot  as  can  be 
taken  In  large  sips.  Walk  reasonably,  and 
sleep  in  pure  air.  If  a  few  days  of  this  sort  of 
home  treatment  fails  to  bring  up  the  body 
and  mind  to  their  proper  tone,  call  In  your 
doctor  and  follow  his  advice. 


HURRIED  DINNERS. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  eat  quickly.  Mastication 
performed  in  haste  must  be  imperfect  even 
with  the  best  of  teeth,  and  due  admixture  of 
the  salivary  secretion  with  tlie  food  cannot 
take  place.  When  a  crude  mass  of  inad- 
equately-crushed muscular  fiber,  or  undivided 
solid  material  of  any  description,  Is  thrown 
into  the  stomach,  it  acts  as  a  mechanical  irri- 
tant, and  sets  up  a  condition  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  lining  that  organ,  which  greatly 
Impedes,  If  It  does  not  altogether  prevent,  the 
process  of  digestion.  When  the  practice  of 
eating  quickly  and  filling  the  stomach  with 
unprepared  food  Is  habitual,  the  digestive  or- 
gan Is  rendered  incapable  of  performing  its 
proper  functions.  Either  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity of  food  than  would  be  necessary  under 
natural  conditions  is  required,  or  the  system 
suffers  from  lack  of  nourishment.  The  matter 
may  seem  a  small  one,  but  It  Is  not  so.  Just 
as  a  man  may  go  on  for  years  with  defective 
teeth,  imperfectly  masticating  his  food,  and 
wondering  why  he  suflers  from  indigestion,  so 
a  man  may  habitually  live  under  an  Inflic- 
tion of  hurried  dinners,  and  endure  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  health,  without  knowing  why 
he  is  not  well,  or  how  easily  the  cause  of  his 
illness  might  be  remedied.— Jl/eriicai  Classics. 


CHINESE  CONCEPTION  OF  HELL. 

The  sixth  court  of  hell  Is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  great  ocean  north  of  Wuchio 
rock.  It  Is  a  vast,  noisy  gehenna,  many 
leagues.ln  extent,  and  around  it  are  sixteen 
wards  or  ante-hells.  In  the  first  ward  the  sin- 
ful soul  is  made  to  kneel  for  long  periods  on 
hot  Iron  shot;  in  the  second  they  are  placed 
up  to  their  necks  in  filth;  In  the  third  they 
are  pounded  till  the  blood  runs  out;  in  the 
fourth  their  mouths  are  opened  with  red-hot 
pincers  and  filled  with  needles ;  in  the  fifth 
they  are  enclosed  In  a  net  of  thorns  and 
nipped  by  poisonous  locusts  ;  In  the  seventh 
the  flesh  and  bones  are  crushed  to  a  jelly,  all 
except  the  head;  in  the  eighth  the  head  is 
denuded  of  skin  and  the  flesh  beaten  on  the 
raw;  in  the  ninth  the  mouth  is  filled  with 
fire  ;  In  the  tenth  the  pounded  fiesh  off  of  the 
body  Is  licked  and  roasted  by  sulphurous 
fiames;  In  the  eleventh  the  nostrils  are  sub- 
jected to  all  loathsome  smells  known  to  their 
tormentors ;  in  the  twelfth  they  are  to  be 
butted  by  rams,  oxen  and  buSalo,  and  at  last 
subject  to  crushing  pressure  by  being  trampled 
by  horses  ;  in  the  thirteenth  the  heart  will  be 
taken  out  and  skinned  ;  in  the  fourteenth  the 
skull  will  be  rubbed  with  sandstone  until  it 
has  been  entirely  worn  from  the  jelly-like 
mass  which  was  once  the  body;  in  the  fif- 
teenth the  body  will  be  separated  in  the  mid- 
dle and;carrled  with  the  bare,  bleeding  ends 
sitting  on  red-hot  plates,  to  the  sixteenth 
ward,  where  the  skin  will  be  removed,  dried 
and  rolled  up,  after  having  written  upon  It  all 
the  sinful  deeds  done  by  the  soul  while  an  in- 
habitant of  the  fleshy  body;  after  that  the 
body  will  becousigned.to  the  flames.— Si.  iouw 
Republic. 

Colds  with  chills,  fever  and  aching  bones 
promptly  cured  by  Dr.  Hoxsle's  Certain  Croup 
Cure.  Mailed,  50  cents.  Address  HoxsJe,  Bul- 
i  Xalo.  N.  Y. 


WHAT  TO  TRY. 

Try  pop-corn  for  nausea. 

Try  cranberries  for  malaria. 

Try  a  sun  bath  for  rheumatism. 

Try  ginger  ale  for  stomach  cramps. 

Try  clam  broth  for  a  weak  stomach. 

Try  cranberry  poultice  for  erysipelas. 

Try  swallowing  saliva  when  troubled  with 
sour  stomach. 

Try  a  wet  towel  to  the  back  of  the  neck 
when  sleepless. 

Try  buttermilk  for  removal  of  freckles,  tan 
and  butternut  stains. 

Try  to  cultivate  an  equable  temper,  and 
don't  borrow  trouble  ahead. 

Try  hard  cider— a  wine-glass  full  three  times 
a  day— for  ague  and  rheumatism. 

Try  a  hot,  dry  flannel  over  the  seat  of  neu- 
ralgic pain,  and  renew  It  frequently. 

Try  snufling  powdered  borax  up  the  nostrils 
for  catarrhal  cold  in  the  head. 

Try  taking  your  cod  liver  oil  In  tomato  cat- 
sup If  you  want  to  make  it  palatable. 

Try  breathing  the  fumes  of  turpentine  or 
carbolic  acid  to  relieve  the  whooping  cough. 

Try  a  cloth  wrung  out  from  cold  water;  put 
about  the  neck  at  night  for  the  sore  throat. 

Try  an  extra  pair  of  stockings  outside  of 
your  shoes  when  traveling  in  cold  weather. 

Try  walking  with  j-our  hands  behind  you  if 
you  find  yourself  becoming  bent  forward. 

Try  a  silk  handkerchief  over  your  face  when 
obliged  to  go  against  a  cold,  piercing  wind. 

Try  planting  sunflowers  in  your  garden  if 
compelled  to  live  in  a  malarial  neighborhood. 

Try  a  saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  (baking  soda)  in  diarrhceal  troubles; 
give  freely. 

Try  a  newspaper  over  the  chest,  beneath 
your  coat,  as  a  chest  protector  In  extremely 
cold  weather.— i^effK/i  Monthly. 

WISE  WORDS. 

Love  never  gives  any  small  gifts. 
What  the  baby  learns  It  never  forgets. 
Love  can  be  misunderstood,  but  never  over- 
estimated. 

Uncharitable  criticism  Is  throwing  mud  at 
everything  you  don't  like. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  on  earth  to  do  is  to 
tell  a  miser  that  he  is  one. 

When  you  want  a  hard  master,  work  for  a 
beggar  who  has  just  become  rich. 

You  can't  tell  by  the  looks  of  a  man's  ears 
how  much  he  knows  about  music. 

People  win  forgive  anything  sooner  than 
forgetf ulness  of  their  own  importance. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  you  can  find  out 
about  human  nature  by  charging  ten  cents 
admission. 

The  thing  that  Is  the  most  dangerous  to 
every  man  is  that  which  does  the  most  to 
make  him  selfish. 

FACTS  ABOUT  YOURSELF. 

The  average  number  of  teeth  is  Z2. 
The  weight  of  the  circulating  blood  is  29 
pounds. 

The  average  weight  of  an  adult  is  150  pounds 
and  6  ounces. 

The  brain  of  a  man  exceeds  twice  that  of 
any  other  animal. 

A  man  breathes  about  20  times  a  minute 
and  1,200  times  an  hour. 

A  man  breathes  about  18  pints  of  air  in  a 
minute,  or  upward  of  7  hogsheads  a  day. 

The  average  weight  of  the  brain  of  a  man  Is 


Zy,  pounds;  of  a  woman,  2  pounds  and  11 
ounces. 

Five  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  or  1  hogs- 
head and  1%  pints,  of  blood  pass  through  the 
heart  In  one  hour. 

The  average  height  of  an  Englishman  is  5 
feet  9  inches ;  of  a  Frenchman,  5  feet  i  inches ; 
of  a  Belgian,  5  feet  6%  inches. 

The  heart  sends  nearly  ten  pounds  of  blood 
through  the  veins  and  arteries  each  beat,  and 
makes  four  beats  while  we  breathe  once. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  million  cells 
are  in  the  lungs,  which  would  cover  a  surface 
thirty  times  greater  than  the  human  body. 

The  average  of  the  pulse  In  Infancy  is  120  per 
minute;  in  manhood,  80;  at  60  years,  60.  The 
pulse  of  females  is  more  frequent  than  that  of 
males. 

Some  philosopher  has  figured  out  that  if  the 
sun  were  a  burning  spliere  of  solid  coal  it 
could  not  last  si.x  thousand  years.  The  great 
value  of  this  Item  lies  in  the  refiectlon  that 
the  sun  is  not  a  burning  sphere  of  solid  coal.— 
Chicago  Times. 


PILLS.  V 

"Best  Livex-  Pill  Made." 

Full  particulara  tree.  Db.  L  S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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Beware  of  Imitations, 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 


OH 

LABEL 


THEGENUINE 


HARTSHORN) 


UflCC   BkYS  SHE  CANNOT  8EE  HO^ 
If IrC    lOU  DO  IT  FOB  THE  HONEY, 
^  I  0  Bays  a  tGS.OO  Improred  Oxford  Slower 
i^lZSewiD^  Machine;  perfect  tvorklog  reli- 
able, finely  tiolsbed,  adapted  to  light  aodlieavy 
work, with  a  complete  set  of  the  latest  improved 
ttachments  free.  Each  machine  gTiaraoteed  for  5 
years.  Boy  direct  from  onr  factorv.and  gave  dealers 
and  affents  profit.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOOrE. 
nfQ.  C02IFANY,  DEF'T  JLO«CHlCACiO,lXX. 


OUR  SYSTE3I  THE  BEST.  We  pay  the 
freight.  We  wiiiit  reliable  women  in  every  town  to 
sell  Sti.iNJ  worth  of  Teas,  Spices,  Baking-Powders,  Ex- 
tnictfi  and  Perfumes  for  us  ami  get  a  set  of  Silver 
Knives  and  Forks  free,  or  S12. 00  worth  and  get  a  set  of 
ChinaDi8he8free,or40percentcash  commissions  wil!  be 
paid.  No  money  required  until  you  deliver  goodp  and 
get  your  premium.   W.  W.  Thomas.  Cincinnati,  Ohiu. 


THcGRQtfHEimH  DRINK. 

Package  makes  5  gallons. 
Delicious,  sparkling,  and 
appetizing.  Sold  by  all 
dealers.  FREE a.he&atifn\ 
Picture  Book  and  cards 
Bent  to  any  one  addressing 
C.  E.  HIRES  A  CO.. 

Philadelphia. 


IOOtTnes 

To  Introduce 

them,  one  in  every 
County  or  town  fur- 
nished reliable  per- 
sons (either  sex)  who 
will  pro!iiise  to  show 
it.  EXCaSiOR  MUSIC 
BOX  CO.  P.  O.  llox 
2126,  >.  T.  City. 


A  Handsome  and  Well  Made  Hammock,  50 

Together  with  This  Paper  1  Year,  for  Only  ^^J-^• 


The  Bay  State  Hammock  Is  the  best  we  have  ever  offered.  The  body  being  closely 
woven  instead  of  knit,  like  the  ordinary  hammock,  It  cannot  pull  the  buttons  from  the  cloth- 
ing. It  has  the  patent  iron  end,  which  makes  the  ends  lie  tiat  and  smooth  Instead  of  being 
rolled  up,  as  is  the  case  with  the  round  ring.  It  is  11  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  will  easily 
sustain  a  weight  of  300  to  400  pounds. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  6  yearly  subscribers,  at  50  cents  each. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription,  $1.50. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  $1.35.   Postage  paid  by  us  In  each  case. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Ibr  Sprinecfield,  Ohio. 
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THE  BREAKING  OF  THE  COLT. 

BY  CHARLES  F.  FOUNTAIN. 

YeS)  "boys  will  be  boys, "and  there  is  no  use  in 
talking; 

We  must  handle  them  gently^  or  get  them  to 
balking. 

Tliey  are  just  like  acoltone  is  trying  to  break  ; 
The  simplest  means  are  the  means  that  we 
take. 

We  discard  altogether  the  use  ol  the  whip, 
But  have  them  well  harnessed  from  head  to 
the  hip. 

We  have  a  good  bit  fixed  in  a  strong  bridle  ; 
With  this  he's  checked  up  to  a  hook  in  the 
girdle. 

A  stout  pair  of  lines  then  pass  through  two 
bauds 

At  his  sides  and  connect  with  a  strong  pair  of 
hands. 

And  these  hands  are  controlled  by  a  much 

stronger  will, 
That  don't  have  for  its  motto,  "I'll  break  him 

or  kill." 

You  first  saj',  "Get  up !  "  when  you  want  him 
to  go, 

If  you  want  him  to  stop,  you  firmly  say, 
"Whoa!" 

If  he  seems  disincliaed  to  obey  your  slight 
word, 

Rest  assured  he  don't  understand  what  he  has 
heard. 

You  then  proceed  quickly  to  teach  him  their 
meaning. 

Towards  firmness  and  gentleness  constantly 
leaning. 

He  is  lead  a  few  paces  ahead  in  a  line, 
Whileyou  hold  the  reins  and  say,  "Get  up!" 
behind. 

This  lesson  a  few  times  with  most  colts  will 
show 

That  wheu  you  say  "get  up,"  you  want  him  to 
go. 

Pull  the  line  and  say,  "Gee !  "  to  steer  to  the 
right; 

For  the  left  you  say,  "Haw  !  "  and  pull  the  line 
tight. 

But  don't  pull  the  left  line  and  tell  him  to 
"gee," 

Nor  say  "haw,"  and  the  right  line  pull,  for3'ou 
see 

If  you  do  he  will  surely  get  muddled  up  so. 
He  will  not  know  which  way  you  want  him 
to  go. 

Don't  tell  him  to  "back"  when  you  want  him 
to  go; 

Don't  urge  him  forward  if  he  must  go  slow, 
But  tell  him,  and  show  him  just  what  he  must 
do, 

And  stick  to  him  till  he  does  it,  with  the  te- 
nacity of  glue. 
A  word  kindly  spoken,  a  reassuring  caress. 
Will  do  much  to  alleviate  the  poor  colt's  dis- 
tress. 

For  all  things  are  new  to  him;  he  has  much 
to  learn, 

And  each  thing  must  come  by  Itself,  In  its  turn. 
He  must  not  be  crowded  with  too  much  at 
once, 

For  fear  that  you  might  make  a  wise  colt  a 
dunce. 

Now  there  is  just  one  more  tiling,  more  essen- 
tial than  all, 

And  to  it  your  attention  I  especially  call. 

To  the  man  or  the  person  who  is  doing  the 
breaking, 

Mark  well    the    means    and  the  methods 

he  is  taking. 
Does  he  whip?  Does  he  slash  7  Does  he  fume? 

Does  he  gnash  ? 
Does  he  curse?    Does  he  rave  and  do  other 

things  rash? 
Does  lie  jerk  the  colt  back  when  he  wants  him 

to  go? 

And  whip  him  because  hedoes  not  go  slow? 
Such  men  have  no  business  in  breaking  a  colt, 
They  should  deal  with  their  own  kind— the  ass 

and  the  dolt. 
'Tls  Indeed  a   good  maxim   and  very  ■well 

spoken ; 

That  "a  horse  always  shows  the  way  he  was 
broken." 

So  to  have  a  good  horse  remains  most  with  the 
trainer. 

Parents,  act  on  my  words,  for  they  could  not 
be  plainer. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

ASPBERRY  YiNEG.^R. — No  drink  is 
more  refreshing  on  a  hot  day  than 
a  K'ass  of  nice,  cold  raspberry 
vinegar.  When  raspberries  are 
plenty,  it  is  very  little  trouble  to 
uialte  and  bottle  enough  to  last 
all  through  the  hot 

■*  — — i^-^  season.  Take  enough 

red  raspberries  to  nearly  fill  a  stone  jar, 
pour  over  them  sufficient  cider  vinegar  to 
just  cover  them.  Cover  the  jar  closely 
and  set  it  in  a  cool  jiUice  for  thirty-six 
hours,  then  strain  the  juice  through  a 
jelly-bag  as  if  for  jelly;  add  a  pound  of 
sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice,  put  it  over  the 
fire  and  let  it  boil  three  or  four  minutes, 
skimming  it  meanwhile.  Bottle  it  ■Nvhile 
hot  and  seal  the  tops  of  the  corks,  or  tie  a 
layer  of  cotton  over  the  tops,  which  will 
do  as  well.  Pint  bottles  are  the  most  con- 
venient size  to  use. 
Potatoes.  —  Before  new  potatoes  are 


ready  for  use,  the  last  of  the  old  potatoes 
are  apt  to  become  quite  tasteless,  and  ex- 
tra care  is  needed  in  the  cooking  to  make 
them  palatable.  After  paring  the  potatoes, 
let  them  lay  in  cold  water  a  few  minutes 
and  then  trim  off  any  spots  that  turn 
dark.  Put  into  salted,  boiling  water,  and 
as  soon  as  done,  drain  the  water  olf  and 
shake  the  sauce-pan  a  minute  or  two  at  an 
open  window  or  door,  to  whiten  them; 
then  mash  them  and  season  as  usual,  ex- 
cept add  more  milk  or  cream,  and  lastly, 
beat  in  the  whipped  white  of  an  egg. 
Mound  the  potatoes  in  a  pie-plate  and  set 
it  in  the  oven  five  minutes  before  serving. 

Another  good  way  to  cook  old  potatoes  is 
to  slice  them  and  cook  until  done  in  salted 
water,  then  pour  into  a  colander  to  drain ; 
put  a  teacupful  of  rich  milk  into  the 
sauce-pan,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  flour, 
rubbed  smooth  in  two  teaspoonfitls  of 
butter,  a  teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley 
and  a  little  pepper.  Put  the  potatoes  back 
into  the  sauce-pan  and  let  tliem  boil  up 
once,  and  serve.  I£  it  is  liked,  the  juice 
of  half  a  lemon  may  be  squeezed  in  just 
before  serving. 

The  Use  of  Slang. — I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  to  the  girls,  yes,  and  boys,  too, 
about  the  use  of  slang.  It  is  not  only  the 
coarseness  of  using  slang,  but  the  habit 
cripples  one  in  the  use  of  good  language. 
It  dwarfs  the  vocabulary  and  narrows 
and  warps  the  powers  of  conversation. 
Of  course,  if  you  think  about  it  at  all,  you 
do  not  intend  to  continue  the  use  of  slang 
all  your  lives.  You  think  it  does  not 
matter  as  long  as  you  are  school  boys  and 
girls,  among  j'ourselves  and  in  your  own 
homes.  You  would  not 
think  of  using  slang  ex- 
pressions when  in  con- 
versation with  strangers. 
This  is  a  mistake.  The 
habit  will  become  so 
fixed  and  your  use  of 
good  language  so  crij)- 
pled,  that  you  will  be 
uuable  to  express  youf 
ideas  in  any  other  way. 
Believe  me,  this  is  the 
certain  result  of  a 
slangy,  careless  habit  of 
speech  when  you  are 
young,  and  bitter  morti- 
fication will  often  follow. 

The  art  of  conversa- 
tion is  one  which  should 
be  cultivated  by  all 
young  people.  It  is  a 
valuable  accomplish- 
ment to  be  able  to  ex- 
press your  thoughts  readily  in  choice 
English,  and  it  is  one  which  can  best  be 
acquired  when  you  are  young. 

Writing  ones  ideas  on  any  given  subject 
is  a  good  exercise  to  increase  the  vocab- 
ulary, as  j'ou  will  not  use  slang  then,  and 
will  notice  a  repetition  of  the  same  word 
when  a  synonym  would  be  better.  A 
little  book,  called  Popular  Synonyms,  is 
published  by  Burrows  Bros.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  sold  by  all  book-sellers  for  ten 
cents,  that  is  worth  many  times  its  cost. 

The  average  school  girl  or  boy  has  but 
a  meager  vocabulary  at  best,  and  should 
seek  to  increase  it  by  the  use  of  some 
help  of  this  kind,  by  reading  books  writ- 
ten by  oitr  best  authors,  and  by  listening 
to  the  best  speakers  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offers. 

If  you  have  already  acquired  the  habit 
of  using  slang,  begin  at  once  to  correct  it, 
and  I  am  certain  that  in  after  years  you 
will  never  regret  having  taken  my  advice. 

Maida  McL. 


ceiling  which  has  a  row  of  this  design  in 
its  ornament,  and  as  one  looks  up,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  ceiling  is  not 
carved,  so  well  does  the  arrangement  of 
light  and  shade  bring  out  th^points. 

You  can  make  this  design  any  size ;  the 
only  thing  necessary  is  that  the  divisions 
be  exactly  square,  and  that  you  place  a 
point  exactly  in  the  middle  of  each  square ; 
then  with  your  chisel  slant  down  each 
side.  I  should  take  my  strip  of  wood  and 
have  it  a  little  over  half  an  inch  wide  (for 
in  this  design  it  is  best  to  have  no 
edges;  wlien  used  in  a  piece  of 
furniture,  it  is  fitted  in  with  other 
strips  of  wood,  so  take  a  very  nar- 
row board,  say  three  quarters  of  an 
inch),  and  then  divide  it  into  squares 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  dimen- 
sions. With  the  parting-tool  separate  the 
squares;  then  gradually  slant  down  the 
wood  on  the  four  sides.  A  little  experi- 
ence will  teach  you  more  than  I  can  tell 
with  hundreds  of  words,  and  if  you  spoil 
a  few  points,  you  need  not  feel  that  your 
tuition  is  very  expensive. 

No.  2  is  not  at  ah  difficult.  It  is  made 
with  the  chisel,  and  all  you  need  to  be 
careful  about  is  to  get  your  pattern  put  on 
with  exact  neatness  and  then  cut  cleanly. 
You  can  see  that  where  our  picture  has 
the  darkest  shading,  it  means  that  the 
cutting  is  to  be  deepest.  I  think  smart 
boys  do  not  require  much  explanation 
for  this. 

To  do  No.  3  nicely,  you  ought  to  have  a 
flat  gouge  that  would  make  one  side  of 
each  point.  I  always  call  this  "shingle 
pattern."    Does  it  not  look  something 


WOOD  CARVING  FOR  BOYS. 

BY  KATE  K.-VUFFMAN. 
No.  2. 

There  are  a  few  standard  designs  in 
carving  that  date  back  so  far  in  the  history 


Wood  Carving.— No.  1. 
of  art  decoration  that  uo  one  knows  who 
invented  them.  They  are  also  in  fresco 
and  on  wall-paper,  light  and  shade  taking 
the  place  of  relief,  and  producing  the 
same  expression. 

No.  1  is  called  "dog-tooth."  I  can't  tell 
you  for  what  reason.  Now,  if  you  have 
good  eyes  and  some  art  sense,  by  looking 
at  our  illustration  you  can  see  the  form ; 
it  will  not  look  Hat  to  you,  but  will  seem 
to  be  a  row  of  little  pyramids.   I  know  a 


Wood  Carving 


like  over-lapping  shingles?  Perhaps  it 
has  a  better  name.  If  any  one  knows,  let 
him  write  and  tell  me.  It  is  a  classic 
pattern,  and  is  found  on  antique  objects. 
If  you  have  only  a  small  gouge,  you  must 
make  your  pattern  to  suit  it.  To  lay  off 
your  design,  divide  olf  the  distances  with 
the  inch  measure,  indicating  precisely 
where  the  rounding  points  should  be,  and 
w^here  the  sharp  points.  Then  make  a 
pattern  of  one  shingle,  using  a  stiff  card; 
then  take  a  sharp  lead-pencil,  and  after 
laying  down  the  stiff  card  pattern,  mark 
around  it.  This  design  is  good  to  use  on 
a  large  surface.  It  is  nice  for  the  back  of 
a  shelf  in  a  cabinet  and  many  other  places. 
You  boys  will  be  smart  enough  to  find 
out  where  it  would  be  appropriate,  and  if 
your  mothers  wish  some  brackets  or  wall- 
pockets,  they  will  help  you  with  sugges- 
tions. 

In  order  to  work  in  a  satisfactory  way, 
first  mark  otf  your  pattern.  Then  go  all 
over  it  with  your  fiat  gouge,  holding  it 
upright  and  striking  with  your  mallet. 
Strike  so  that  the  gouge  will  sink  deepest 
in  the  wood  where  you  see  that  the  shad- 
ing is  darkest  in  the  picture  given  you, 
for,  you  remember,  where  the  shading  is 
darkest  the  cutting  must  be  deepest.  You 
must  then  lower  the  wood  so  that  it  will 
slant  gradually.  Yon  may  have  to  use 
your  sharp-pointed  pocket-knife  to  get 
the  wood  out  of  the  narrow,  sharp  corners. 

Any  Ijoy  who  learns  to  make  these  three 
patterns  with  neatness  and  force,  is  far  on 
the  way  to  be  a  successful  and  respectable 
wood  carver,  and  if  he  sees  fit,  can  declare 
himself  no  longer  a  mere  amateur,  but  a 
money-making  professional. 


ONE  WAY  TO  SAVE  STRENGTH. 

"Oh,  I  was  so  glad  w-hen  I  got  through 
with  house  cleaning.  I  really  believe  I 
began  to  dread  it  as  soon  as  we  w^ere 
through  last  year.  It  is  too  hard  on  one 
woman,  no  longer  young,  to  do  the  work 
alone.  Sometimes  I  think  I  can  endure  it 
no  longer,  but  I  manage  to  get  along  some 
way." 

"Did  you  take  up  j'our  parlor  carpet^ 
too?"  asked  Miss  Lee,  who  was  spending 
an  afternoon  with  Mrs.  Jess. 


COMPLETED  TO  DEADWOOD. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 
from  Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis,  Is  now 
completed,  and  dally  passenger  trainsare  run- 
ning through  Lincoln,  Nob.,  and  Custer,  S.  D., 
to  Deadwood.  Also  to  Newcastle,  Wyoming. 
{Sleeping  cars  to  Deadwood. 


Wood  Carving.— No.  2. 


"No,  indeed.  I  think  it  a  piece  of  fool- 
ishness, this  straining  the  life  out  of  one's 
bod  J'  just  to  be  doing.  If  I  do  the  neces- 
sary work  I  think  I  do  well." 

"But  are  you  not  fearful  that  the  moths 
.w-ill  get  in  and  ruin  your  carpet?  They 
are  almost  sure  to  do  so,  since  it  is 
Brussels  carpet,  and  out  in  the  country, 
too." 

"Not  at  all.  I  have  a  sure  preventive. 
Did  you  not  know  of  it?" 

"Assuredlj-  not.  Is  it  patented?  Every-, 
thing  calculated  to  benefit  the  majority  is, 
nowadaj's." 

"Well,  this  is  an  exception.  It  is  just 
hot  irons,  a  yard  of  cotton  flannel,  a  basin 
of  clear  water  and  vie." 

"Now,  Mrs.  Jess,  you're  making  me  the 
target  of  a  joke.  You  think  I'm  very 
verdant,  I  suppose." 

"No,  indeed,  my  dear,  I  am  serious.  I 
just  w-et  the  cotton  and  lay  it  in  folds 
along  the  edge  of  the  carpet,  then  I  set 
my  iron  down  on  the  end  of  the  cloth  and 
let  it  remain  until  the  cloth  is  almost  dry. 
I  then  move  it  its  width  down,  taking 
care  that  the  heat  reaches  every  inch  along 
the  edge.  This  method  kills  all  moths 
and  larvae,  as  they  are  invariably  near  the 
edge.  My  ingrain  carpets  receive  the 
same  treatment.  I  usually  go  over  them 
in  July;  sometimes  not  until  September 
or  October." 

"Thank  you.  I'll  try  to  remember  that. 
Please  don't  think  me  inquisitive,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  who  painted  that 
lovely  plush  banner  and  who  embroidered 
your  table-scarf." 

"I  won't  tell  you  that  I  think  j'ou're 
treating  nie  to  "taffy,"  though  I  do.  I'll 
just  tell  you  the  secret  of  my  pretties. 
That  'lovely  painting,'  as  you  term  it,  is  a 
picture,  mounted  on  that  plush  with  flour 
starch.  Ahem !  That  table-scarf  has  a 
history.  It  first  served  me  three  j-ears  in 
a  dress,  then  it  begun  to  fulfill  its  present 
mission.  It  is  ladies'  cloth,  lined  with 
Silesia.  That  embroidery  is  just  some 
pieces  of  applique  I  picked  up  at  a  bargain 
and  put  on  myself.  Did  you  notice  that 
sachet-bag  over  the  corner  of  my  dresser? 
That  pretty  thing  is  made  of  two  j^aper 
napkins,  souvenirs  of  a  supper.  That 
pretty  blue  vase  on  my  dresser  once  con- 
tained mustard.  The  flowers  with  which 
it  is  decorated  were  once  in  a  florist's 
catalogue.  The  paste  I  used  to  make  them 
adhere  to  theglass  was  made  of  the  white  of 
an  egg  and  flour.  (I  alwa^'s  use  the  same 
kind  of  paste  to  fasten  the  labels  on  my 
jelly  glasses.)  I  varnished  the  flowers 
very  carefullj',  so  I  can  wash  my  vase 
without  injury.  You  see,  one  can  have 
jjretty  things  at  a  trifling  cost.  I  liave  no 
time  for  elaborate  fancy  work.  lam  com- 
pelled to  do  the  simple  things." 

"Well,  I  think  you  should  be  glad  to 
possess  a  genius  for  utilizing  cheap  things 
into  articles  of  ornamentation.  I  should." 

Elza  Renan. 

CARE  OF  PIANOS. 

It  has  always  been  thought,  heretofore, 
that  pianos  should  be  kept  very  dry,  but 
we  are  now  told  that  pianos  are  not  nearl3' 
afiected  so  much  by  heat  or  cold  as  Ihey 
are  by  dryness.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  sounding-board,  the  life  of  the 
piano,  is  forced  into  the  case,  when  it  i.s 
made,  so  tightly  that  it  bulges  up  in  the 
centre,  or  has  a  "belly,"  as  it  is  called  by 
pianoforte  makers,  on  the  same  principle 
as  a  violin.  The  wood  is  supposed  to  be 
as  dry  as  possible,  but  of  course  it  con- 
tains some  moisture  and  gathers  more  on 
damp  days  and  in  handling.  When  a 
piano  is  put  into  an  over-heated,  dry  room, 
all  this  moisture  is  dried  out  and  tho 
board  loses  its  "belly,"  gets  flabby  and 
finally  cracks.  Even  if  it  does  not  crack 
the  tone  loses  its  resonance  and  grows 
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thin  and  tiny;  the  felt  cloth  and  leather  | 
used  in  the  action  dries  up  and  the  whole  , 
machine  rattles.    Now,  how  to  prevent  I 
this.  Keep  a  growing  plant  in  your  room,  j 
and  so  long  as  your  plant  thrives  your  ^ 
piano  ought  to,  or  else  there  is  something  j 
wrong  with  it.     You  can  readily  notice 
how  much  more  water  the  plant  will  ab- 
sorb in  the  room  with  the  piano  than  in 
any  other  room.     Some  place  a  large 
sponge  in  a  vase  and  set  it  under  the 
piano,  keeping  it  wet  constantly.    This  is 
always  necessary  where  furnaces  are  used 
or  natural  gas. 

A  piano  should  bo  treated  with  the  care 
one  gives  a  watch.  Dust  accumulates 
very  soon  in  all  its 
parts  and  should 
be  carefully  re- 
moved with  a 
chamois  skin  on 
the  polished  parts 
and  a  wing  on  the 
inner  parts.  Any 
fdreign  substance 
on  the  sounding- 
board  can  readily 
be  detected  by 
the  tone,  and  should  be  removed  at 
once.  Since  so  many  have  the  upright 
pianos,  the  scarf  cover  bus  superseded  the 
old-time  rubber  cover,  lined  with  canton 
flannel.  Dust  is  so  penetrating  it  gets 
into  everything,  so  the  cover  doesn't 
make  much  difference,  so  it  gets  daily 
care.  In  the  upright  piano  great  care 
should  be  taken  of  the  boards  around  the 
pedals  at  tlie  foot,  as  they  are  so  easily 
marred,  and  the  polish  once  removed 
cannot  be  replaced.'  A  foot-rug  placed 
under  the  pedals  will  save  the  wear  of  the 
carpet  very  much;       Bettina  HoiiUS. 


Jacket. 


ACCESSORIES. 

Jacket. — In  our  illustration  given,  is  a 
velvet,  short-sleeved  jacket  which  can  be 
used  with  a  thin  dress  on  cool  days  or 
evenings.  The  back  can  be  cut  from  a 
dress  lining,  keeping  it  all  in  one.  The 
fronts  meet  at  the  neck  and  round  off 
under  the  arms.  It  should  be  lined  with 
silk  so  as  to  slip  on  and  off  easily,  and 
trimmed  all  around  with  ball  fringe  of 
some  kind.  A  black  one  is  serviceable 
with  all  dresses  and  it  can  be  used  also  to 
trim  up  a  wool  dress  with,  both  for  a  little 
girl  and  a  large  one. 

Fancy  Stitches. — As  so  many  fancy 
stitches  are  employed  to  decorate  wash 
dresses  of  all  kinds,  we  give  a  sample  of 
the  various  stitches.  In  the  one  is  shown 
the  position  of  the  needle.  A  little  prac- 
tice is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  the 
work  look  nicely.  Upon  fine  ginghams 
use  linen  floss,  upon  white  goods  either 
floss  or  silk,  and  silk  upon  wool  goods. 
There  is  a  very  tight-twisted  silk  that 
comes  for  sewing-machine  use,  that  is 
especially  nice  for  this  work.  It  is  thirty- 
live  cents  a  spool  and  is  better  than  the 
looser-twisted  silks.  Dark,  rich  red,  black, 
white  and  gold  are  the  principal  colors. 
A  good-sized  needle  should  be  used,  so  as 
not  to  draw  the  work. 

Bettina  Hollis. 


CONTRIBUTED  HINTS. 

CHOCOI.ATE  Pudding. — 
5  tablespoonfuls  grated  bread  crumbs, 

4  tablespoonfuls  grated  chocolate, 

5  eggs  (yelks  only), 
1  quart  of  milk, 

1  teacupful  of  sugar. 
Pat  the  milk  and  chocolate  on  the  fire  to 
boil,  then  add  the  crumbs  and  sugar.  Re- 
move from  the  fire  and  add  the  well- 
beaten  yelks.  Bake,  and  spread  the 
whites  of  eggs,  well  beaten  with  a  little 
sugar  and  vanilla,  on  top.  katie  s.  p. 
Onion  Pie.— Slice  the  onions  into  a  pan 


Sorghum  Chk.ss  Cakk. — Beat  the  yelks 
of  three  eggs,  one  teacupful  of  sorghum 
molasses,  a  small  cupful  of  butter.  Season 
with  nutmeg  if  you  like  it.  Liiie  custard- 
pans  with  common  dough  crust,  "put  in 
the  mixture  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  and  set  in  the  stove  until  a  cooked- 
looking  scum  forms.  Have  the  wliites 
of  the  eggs  already  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth 
and  sweetened  with  white  sugar,  spread 
it  on  each  one  and  return  to  the  oven; 
brown  a  cream  color  and  take  out.  If 
put  in  a  safe  place  it  will  keep  good  a 
week. 

To  Keep  Meai^  Proji  Becoming  Musty. 
— Put  salt  in  it  and  keep  in  a  dry  place.  I 
kept  meal  sweet  and  all  right  in  my  cook- 
room  from  July  throughout  the  summer. 
I  think  I  put  in  about  a  handful  of  salt  to 
a  bushel  of  meal. 

To  Keep  Dried  Fruit. — Take  it  in  when 
the  sun  is  shining  on  it,  put  it  in  a  box 
lined  with  newspaper  and  cover  lined  the 
same.   Set  in  a  dark,  dry  place. 

JENNIE  JAMES. 

A  Cheap  Layer  or  Jelly  Cake.— 
1  cupful  of  sugar, 
1  cupful  of  sweet  milk, 

1  teaspoonful  of  soda, 

2  teaspoonfuls  cream  of  tartar, 
2  cupfuls  of  flour. 

Bake  in  three  laj'ers. 
Very  nice  with  cranberiy  sauce  for  filling, 
or  the  following,  which  makes  of  it  lemon 
layer  cake.  Filling — Grate  the  yellow  of 
the  rind  of  one  lemon,  add  the  juice,  a 
large  spoonful  of  water,  half  a  cujiful  of 
sugar,  lump  of  butter  large  as  a  walnut, 
one  egg.    Beat  all  together  and  let  boil  up 


If  thou  dost  bid  thy  friend  farewell, 

But  for  cue  night  though  that  farewell  may  be, 

Press  thou  his  hand  lu  thine. 

How  canst  l.hou  tell  how  far  fioin  thee 

Fate  or  caprice  may  lead  his  steps  ere  that  to- 
morrow comes  ? 

Men  have  been  known  to  lightly  turn  the  cor- 
ners of  a  street. 

And  days  have  grown  to  months,  and  months 
to  lagging  years, 

Ere  they  linve  looked  in  loving  eyes  again. 

Piii  tiug,  at  best,  is  underlaid 

With  tears  and  pain. 

Therefore,  lest  sudden  death  should  come  be- 
tween. 

Or  time  or  distance,  clasp  with  pressure  Arm 
The  hiind  of  him  who  goeth  forth  ; 
Unseen,  Kate  goclli  too. 

Yes,  find  thou  always  time  tosay  some  earnest 
word 

Between  the  idle  talk. 

Lest  with  thee  henceforth. 

Night  and  day,  regret  should  walk. 

—Coventry  JPalmore. 

CUCUMBERS  NOT  NOXIOUS. 

Many  people  are  under  the  impression 
that  cucumber  is  very  indigestible,  and 
when  they  eat  it  they  do  so  under  protest 
and  with  apprehensions  of  possible  dire 
consequences.  How  this  delusion  can 
have  arisen  it  is  difficult  to  say,  unless  it 
be  that  cucumber  is  often  eaten  with  sal- 
mon and  other  indigestible  table  friends. 
It  is  not  the  cucumber,  however,  but  the 
salmon  that  sits  so  heavily  upon  our 
stomach's  throne.  Cucumber,  in  fact,  is 
very  digestible  when  it  is  eaten  properly. 
It  cannot,  indeed,  be  otherwise  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  consists  mainly  of 
water,  and  that  those  parts  which  are  not 
water  are  almost  exclusively  cells  of  a 
very  rapid  growth.  In  eating  cucumber 
it  is  well  to  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  to 

Even  the 


a  minute  or  two  in  a  small  tin.  When 

tlie  cake  is  done,  take  out  and  spread  with  j  masticate  them  thoroughly, 
this  mixture,  hav- 
ing   it  already 
made  and  cooled. 
a.  m.  o. 

h  o  m  e-m  a  d  e 
Baromete  R. — 
Take  a  white  bottle 
f.nd  half  fill  it  with 
gum  camphor; 
then  fill  with 
whiskey  and  cork 
tightly.  In  clear 
weather  the  whis- 
key will  be  at  the 
top  and  clear.  In 
rainy  weather  the 
camphor  will  rise 
to  the  top  and  it 
will  have  a  cloudy 
appearance.  It  will 
usually  change 
about  twenty-four 
hours  before  a 
change  in  the 
weather. 

I '  think  this  is 
s  o  m  e  t  h  i  n  g  like 
what  is  used  in  the 

"storm-glasses"  sold  in  stores;  but  as 
theirs  is  a  white  liquid,  I  suppose  they 
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or  skillet,  put  in  plenty  of  butter  or 
grease  out  of  fresh  pork,  plenty  of  black 
pepper,  a  little  water  and  a  biscuit-dough 
crust  on  top,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  to 
keep  from  stewing  out  around  the  edges. 
Bake  in  the  stove  till  crust  is  cooked;  then 
set  on  top  of  stove  and  pour  in  a  teacupful 
of  milk  thickened  with  flour.  Cook  a 
little  and  dish  it  out. 


use  alcohol  instead  of  whiskey. 

D.  MCL. 

LINEN  CLOSET. 

There  are  few  houses  built  that  have  any 
conveniences  in  the  way  of  cupboards. 
Even  if  tliey  are  built  in  the  house,  they 
are  often  so  unfinished  or  damp  as  tQ  be 
quite  useless  for  linen.  Our  illustration 
is  one  that  could  be  made  and  kept  in  the 
family  for  all  time.  Four  feet  high  is  a 
good  height,  with  the  top  finished  flat,  so 
as  to  be  used  if  needed. 

Each  shelf  has  its  own  arrangement  for 
the  various  articles.  Napkins  can  be  kept 
in  piles,  each  particular  dozen  by  itself ; 
table-cloths,  sheets  and  pillow-cases  laid 
as  they  will  be  needed.  System  in  house- 
keeping saves  much  care  and  trouble. 
Upon  one  door  should  hang  a  slate  and 
pencil,  to  note  what  is  removed ;  on  the 
other  door  can  be  placed  a  list  of  the  con- 
tents and  their  locality,  so  that  any  one 
could  find  what  was  needed,  even  in  a 
case  of  emergency. 

Many  ladies  use  a  trunk  for  this  purpose, 
but  we  think  this  would  seem  more  con- 
venient. It  could  be  made  of  cedar,  and 
always  be  of  value.     Christie  Irving. 


The  Child's  Strengthenek  is  Dr.D.Jayne's 
Tonic  Vermifuge,  which  corrects  all  acidity  of 
the  stomach,  restores  digestion  and  imparts 
strength  and  vigor  to  adults  and  children 
alike.  Delicate  children  are  ^almost  always 
benefited  by  its  use;  and,  if  worms  be  present, 
it  is  the  milclest  and  safest  of  remedies.  Sold 
by  all  Druggists. 


Linen  Closet. 

vinegar  and  the  pepper  that  are  so  often 
added  to  it  are  of  service  to  tJie  digestion, 
if  not  taken  in  excess.  The  cucumber,  as 
everyone  knows,  belongs  to  the  melon 
tribe,  but  in  our  somewhat  cold  country 
it  does  not  grow  to  any  very  large  size, 
and  therefore  it  is  firmer  and  looks  less 
digestible  than  its  congener,  the  melon. — 
London  Hospital. 

FOR  THE  FLOWER  LOVERS. 

Geraniums.— Geraniums  arearaong  the  best 
plants  for  tlie  liouse,  for  they  will  bear  more 
dust,  neglect  and  abuse,  and  still  live,  than 
any  plant  I  know  of.  It  seems  to  be  the 
nature  of  the  geranium  to  grow  tall,  but  I  find 
I  have  more  bloom  from  young  plants  than 
from  old  ones;  so  to  have  geraniums  in  bloom 
in  winter,  I  cut  good,  strong  slips  from  the 
large  plants,  in  April  or  May,  and  set  them  In 
boxes  of  sand  to  root.  "When  rooted,  I  pot 
those  1  want  for  winter 
blooming  ;  all  the  others  are 
set  in  the  yard,  where  they 
bloom 
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all  summer.  The 
"!  small  plants  are  not  allowed 
to  bloom  at  all ;  every  bud  is 
picked  off,  and  by  pinching 
out  the  tops  the  plants  grow 
bushy  and  strong.  I  do  not  pick  oflT  any  buds 
after  the  first  of  September,  but  let  the  plants 
bloom  as  much  as  they  please.  The  large 
plants  from  which  the  slips  are  taken  are 
turned  out  of  the  pots  and  either  set  in  the 
flower-beds  or  in  boxes  on  the  piazza,  where 
they  produce  an  abundance  of  bloom.  There 
are  now  in  cultivation  over  500  varieties  of 
geraniums,  but  many  of  them  are  so  near 
alike,  only  an  expert  could  tell  the  dilTerence. 
Some  of  the  very  prettiest  colors  are  found 
among  the  single  geraniums,  and  the  single 
varieties  always  produce  the  most  flowers.— 
Cliaita  Bella. 
Beuonias.— Begonias  are  very  satisfactory 
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plants  for  house  culture,  both  on  account  of 
their  easy  growth  and  the  beauty  of  their 
leaves  and  flowers.  They  grow  luxuriantly 
with  little  cure,  and  their  foliage  is  as  hand- 
some as  their  bloom.  They  are  subject  to  the 
attack  of  no  Insect  of  any  kind  and  do  not 
require  much  sun.  They  are  divided  Into 
throe  classes,  Re.x  or  ornamental  leaved,  tuber- 
ous rooted  and  flowering  varieties.  Of  these, 
the  Ilex  is  king.  They  are  a  little  more  diffi- 
cult to  grow  than  the  other  kinds,  but  fully 
repay  the  trouble.  In  giving  them  water, 
take  care  not  to  wet  the  leaves,  as  it  will  cause 
theiu  to  dec;iy-  Give  plenty  of  light,  heat  and 
moisture,  and  keep 
free  from  dust. 
These  are  propa- 
gated from  the 
leaves.  Press  the 
leaves  down  fiat  In 
wet  sand  and  keep 
the  sund  wet  or  the 
leaf  will  rise.  Louis 
Fancy  Stitch.  C'retien  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Rex  begonias.  The  foliage  Is 
large  and  the  ground  color  dark  green,  with  a 
silver  band  tinted  with  crimson.  It  Is  of  very 
easy  growth,  and  an  excellent  plant  for  win- 
dow decoration.  Give  an  occasional  wateiing 
with  liquid  manure.  Queen  of  Hanover  has  a 
leaf  of  soft,  velvety  texture,  the  zone  formed 
by  tiny  silver  dots.  The  tuberous- rooted  vari- 
eties are  treated  like  most  other  bulbs.  They 
will  do  as  well  bedded  out  as  in  pots.  They 
will  grow  almost  anywhere  and  bloom  pro- 
fusely. They  should  be  taken  up  in  the  fall 
and  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  They  are  as 
easy  to  keep  and  plant  as  a  potato.  The  colors 
are  ricti  and  varied,  ranging  from  deep  crim- 
son to  pure  white.  The  flowering  varieties 
are  deservedly  popular.  The  beauty  of  their 
foliage,  combined  with  their  graceful  flowers 
and  free-blooming  qualities,  make  them  one 
of  the  most  desirable  classes  of  plants  grown. 
They  require  about  the  same  temperature  as 
Bouvardias— an  average  of  70  degrees.  Rubra 
is  one  of  the  finest  begonias  in  cultivation, 
and  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  for  house 
culture.  If  you  can  have  only  one  begonia, 
let  it  be  a  Rubra,  for  it  will  prove  a  constant 
delight.  It  is  both  a  summer  and  winter 
bloomer.  The  foliage  is  dark  and  glossy,  and 
the  flowers  are  a  bright  scarlet.  Sanguinea 
has  dark  green  leaves,  with  the  under  side 
crimson  and  flowers  white.  Grandlflora  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  the  flowering  varieties. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  delicate  rose 
color.  Diggswelliana  is  a  handsome  variety 
and  a  free  bloomer.  The  flowers  are  dark 
crimson  with  a  pink  center.  Washingtonia 
has  large,  tropical  leaves  and  large  panicles  of 
pure  white  flowers.  Subpeltatum  Nigricans 
is  a  fine  variety  for  hanging-baskets.  The 
flowers  are  a  pale  pink  and  borne  on  long 
stems,  the  leaves  are  a  dark,  rich  green  on 
the  upper  surface  and  crimson  underneath. 
McBethii  has  fern-like  foliage  and  panicles  of 
snow-white  flowers,  produced  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  This  Is  the  most  persistent  bloomer 
of  the  h^sorxlas.— Margaret  Percy. 


PRIZE  BABIES. 

About  a  year  ago  ten  prizes  were  oflered  to 
the  prettiest  babies  who  had  used  Lactated 
Food.  The  contest  created»great  Interest,  and 
so  many  requests  have  been  made  for  the  pic- 
tures of  the  fortunate  children,  that  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  have  pub- 
lished them  in  a  neat  little  book  and  ofler  to 
send  a  copy  free,  together  with  a  handsome 
birthday  card,  to  any  mother  with  a  baby 
under  a  year  old. 

The  winner  of  the  first  prize  was  Georgiepna 
Simpkins,  Fairbury,  Neb., whose  father  writes: 
"Our  baby  has  used  Lactated  Food  since  she 
was  a  week  old,  and  her  health  has  been  re- 
markable." Do  not  wait  until  your  child  is 
sick,  but  feed  it  Lactated  Food  and  so  keep  the 
little  one  well  and  hearty.  Write  for  book 
and  card  to-day,  and  if  your  dealer  does  not 
sell  the  Pood,  send  25  cents  for  a  can  by  mail. 

Koch's  lymph,  if  unsold  six  months  after 
purchase,  must  be  returned  to  the  laboratory 
where  it  will  be  exchanged  for  fresh  lymph! 
This  would  be  an  excellent  idea  to  introduce 
In  this  country  with  reference  to  butter. 

HOMEv^'^U"^''  Boo^-Keeping,  Business 
■  ■  wiwifc  I' orms.PcnniansLip.Anthmetic,  Sliort- 
haud.  etc.,  thoroughly  taueht  by  MAIL  Circulars  trse 
Bryant  ifc  Stratton's,       Main  at.,  BufTalo,  N.  Y. 

P.alifnrnii)  Fornc  six  varieties,  mounted  for  lOc.  Ad- 
bdlllUIIIIll  reill!)  dress  H.  W.  WISECARVES.  DeLnz.  Cal. 

SATINS  AND  FLUSH. 


CI  I  |#<l>  SATINS  AND  FLUSH.  A  nice  pacKage  of 
^  1 1  ■  ^  P:<^lty  pieces,  all  colors  only  lOc.  3  lots 
WlfcI%^J2ac.   Western  Supply  Co..  St.  Lotus 

Qll    1^  .RIBBON   REMNANTS;  Large 

.w  I  mm  IV  lot  new  cok>rs,aU  widths,  yard  and  over 
in  lensth.  Box  Xk.,  ?,  for  OOc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
LADIES'  ATIT  CO.,  Box  584,  St.  Lonis,  Mo; 

TflKni  flRY   ^  complete  L,adies'  Guide. 

loCOOO  Sold.  This  most 
popular  Medical  Work  can  only  be  bought 
of  Agents,  or  direct  from  us.  AGENTS* 
WANTED  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Prepaid  for  ?2.75.  Sample  Pages  Free. 
Alice  B.  Stockliam  A-  Co.,  277  llaclison  Street,  Chicago,  111 

PERFECT  FITTING  DRESSES. 

Any  Lady  Can  now  Learn  to  Cut  Perfect- 
xitting*  Dresses. 

No  one  ufiiDg^  a  Chart  or  Sqnarc  can 
compeU;  with  The  McDowell  Garment 
DraUine  Machine  in  Cutting  Stylish, 
Gmceful  and  Perfect-FittiDg  Garments. 
Easy  to  Learo,  Rapid  to  Use,  rils  any 
Form,  Followi  every  Fashion.  An  in- 
vention as  Uieful  as  the  Sewing  Ma- 
chine, 

Frte  20  days  to  test  at  yoar  own  hQmfl. 
Send  lor  Illuitrated  Circular. 

THE  Mcdowell  go. 

6  Wost  i4th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Tr«  know  the  advertitevt   to  he  thoroughly  reUabU,  and  that  (Amt 
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#uv  Sunday  gifttvnoan. 


o  -svith  thy  strength,  do  with  thy  might 
The  work  that  lies  nearest.'twixt  morn- 
ing and  night. 
The  talents  entrusted  thee  try  to  increase, 
Lest  they  rust  in  thy  coffers  and  rob  thee  of 
peace. 

The  pathway  of  duty  keep  ever  in  sight, 
Then  work  with  thy  strength,  work  with  thy 
might. 


0 


"ONLY  A  YEAR." 

JTE  year  ago — what  loves,  what  schemes. 

Far  into  life ! 
What  joyous  hopes,  with  high  resolves. 
What  generous  strife ! 


One  year — one  year — one  littl&year, 

And  so  much  gone  ! 
And  yet  the  even  flow  of  life 

Moves  calmly  on, 

—Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 


NO  WONDEJ?  HIS  WIFE  LOVED  HIM. 

HE  dear  little  wife  had  spent  a 
wearisome  day,  for  the  baby  had 
been  fretful  and  the  maid  had 
been  out.  Along  in  the  evening, 
rather  later  than  usual,  the  baby, 
bathed  and  soothed  into  comfort, 
had  fallen  asleep, 
and  the  mother  came 


softly  stepping  down  from  her  chamber 
into  the  parlor,  where  her  husband  was 
talking  to  a  friend. 

"Released  at  last,  my  darling?"  said  her 
husband,  rising  as  she  entered,  and  wait- 
ing until  she  had  taken  a  seat  before  re- 
suming his  own.  "Let  me  get  you  an 
easier  chair,"  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  "here  in  the  window  where  you 
will  feel  the  breeze.  Now  let  the  screen 
be  set  between  your  face  and  the  light.  I 
am  so  glad  you  can  rest  awhile!" 

And  then  the  good  man,  the  sweet, 
chivalric  gentleman,  as  scrupulously  dif- 
ferential to  his  wife  as  he  would  have  been 
to  the  stateliest  lady  in  the  land,  went  on 
with  the  conversation,  which  her  entrance 
had  for  the  moment  interrupted. 

"I  saw  these  roses  on  the  stand  by  the 
ferry,  and  they  looked  so  much  like  those 
that  used  to  grow  under  your  sitting- 
room  window  in  the  old  home  that  I 
bought  them  for  you.  And  here  is  the 
book  which  Parsons  was  talking  about 
the  other  night.  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  read  it;  or,  if  you  like,  I'll  read  it 
to  you  while  you  sew." 
r  The  thoughtfulness  which  makes  the 
husband  pay  these  lover-like  attentions, 
just  as  he  did  in  the  courting  days,  goes 
far  to  fill  the  wife's  heart  with  happiness, 
far  toward  keeping  her  young  and  fair. 
Life  has  too  much  prose  about  it  for  many 
a  woman  who  finds  herself  tied  down 
during  child-nursing  years  to  an  appar- 
ently never-ending  routine  of  small  duties 
which  make  no  show.  An  appreciative 
husband,  who  does  not  reserve  his  trib- 
utes of  love  and  admiration  for  great  oc- 
casions, who  is  tenderly  sympathetic 
when  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  and  the 
household  are  the  only  ones  in  question, 
deserves  to  be  held  in  honor. 

The  little  courtesies  must  not,  of  course, 
be  all  on  one  side.  In  the  true  home  they 
never  are — John's  comfort  is  paramount 
with  John's  wife;  she  knows  the  dishes 
he  prefers,  she  invites  the  friends  he  likes, 
she  arranges  the  home  routine  with  an 
eye  to  his  comfort.  If  her  duties  are  of  a 
kind  to  take  a  good  deal  out  of  her  in  vi- 
tality and  freshness,  his,  in  the  competi- 
tions of  business,  are  not  less  exacting. 
She  owes  it  to  him  to  slip  on  a  clean  gown, 
to  "pick  up"  the  disorderly  room,  that  his 
early  home  coming  may  be  a  festival.  In 
the  dewy  ministry  of  small  daily  atten- 
tions true  love  thrives  and  grows. — Chris- 
tian Union. 


COOL  RETREATS. 

There  is  Denver,  cool,  clear,  inviting;  Col- 
orado Springs,  the  home-like  Manitou,  the 
abode  of  the  gods;  Idaho  Springs  and  the 
famous  baths,  and  Boulder,  a  lovely  resting 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Garfield 
Beach,  on  Great  Salt  Lake,  as  a  bathing  resort 
la  not  equalled  in  this  or  any  other  country  ; 
nature's  champagne  flows  the  year  round  at 
Soda  Springs,  Idaho;  the  Columbia  river, 
broad  and  grand,  is  without  a  peer  for  a  sum- 
mer tour,  while  the  beauties  of  Coeur  d'Alene 
lake  and  the  splendid  new  region  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  opens  up  a  line  of  tourist 
travel  unsurpassed  In  America.  You  can 
have  your  choice  of  climate,  any  kind  of  | 
sport,  and  every  condition  of  superb  scenery  | 
on  the  manifold  lines  of  the  Union  Pacific 
System.  i 


NOTHING  NEW  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Before  Moses  led  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt,  when  Kome  was  not  built 
and  Greek  civilization  was  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, the  land  of  the  Nile  had  seen  work- 
ingmen's  strikes,  labor  riots,  compromises 
and  arbitrations.  This,  at  least,  M.  Mas- 
pero,  the  Egyptologist,  in  his  "Historic 
Readings,"  which  have  just  been  issued, 
makes  clear  as  the  fact  of  a  strike  to-day 
in  the  English  or  American  coal  mines,  in 
his  description  of  a  strike  of  Egyptian 
masons  and  bricklayers,  which  took  place 
only  about  thirty  centuries  ago,  and  in  its 
details  reminds  one  a  good  deal  of  our 
own  times'  labor  disputes  and  wage  prob- 
lems. In  the  place  of  a  kaiser  or  capital 
king,  a  Pharaoh  is  the  ruler  to  whom  the 
dark-skinned,  meanly-paid  and  poorly- 
fed  workingmen  appeal;  instead  of  min- 
ing and  railway  work,  the  construction  of 
a  temple  forms  the  task  of  the  toilers,  and 
the  defaulting  roadmaster,  gang  boss  or 
contractor  of  modern  date  is  represented 
by  the  taskmasters  of  whom  Moses  writes 
in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Pentateuch. 
We  quote  from  a  condensed  report  of  the 
translation  of  the  papyrus  made  by  M. 
Maspero : 

"On  the  10th  of  the  month,  the  builders 
employed  at  the  temple  rushed  tumult- 
uously  out  of  the  place  where  they  were 
working  and  sat  down  behind  a  chapel  in 
the  temple  precincts,  exclaiming:  'We  are 
hungry,  and  there  are  eighteen  days  be- 
fore the  next  pay-day.'  They  charged  the 
paymaster  with  dishonesty  and  giving 
false  measure;  the  latter  charged  the  men 
with  want  of  foresight  and  spending  their 
wages  as  soon  as  they  touched  them.  After 
some  further  .negotiations  with  govern- 
ment ofHcers.  the  men  resumed  work  on 
the  understanding  that  the  king  himself 
should  receive  their  complaint.  Two  days 
later  Pharaoh  arrives,  the  matter  is  laid 
before  him,  relief  is  ordered  and  quiet  re- 
stored. But  soon  provisions  fail  again, 
and  discontent  breaks  out  with  renewed 
violence.  On  the  16th  of  the  following 
month  the  strike  is  in  full  force  again. 
Not  a  man  will  work,  not  a  tool  is  lifted. 
On  the  19th  they  attempt  to  leave  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple  to  carry  their  griev- 
ances before  the  public,  but  effective  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken.  No  one  can 
leave.  On  the  following  day,  however, 
after  resorting  to  more  noisy  methods  in 
appealing  to  their  taskmaster,  they  de- 
cide to  apply  to  the  governor,  and  rush 
through  the  busy  streets  of  the  city,  to  the 
inconvenience  of  pedestrians,  to  the  gov- 
ernor's place.  Many  hours  are  spent  in 
discussing  their  grievances  and  position. 
Stubbornly  refusing  to  take  up  their 
work  and  disturbing  the  order  of  the 
streets,  they  ultimately  obtain  part,  at 
least,  of  their  demands.  More  serious 
consequences  are  avoided  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  authorities,  and  a  com- 
promise is  effected,  to  last  till — the  next 
strike." 

Notice  how  the  incidents  of  this  strike 
three  thousand  years  ago  are  identical 
with  every-day  occurrences  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  They  wanted  a  weekly 
pay  system  and  better  wages.  The  reply 
was  the  men  got  wages  enough;  they  were 
too  prodigal  of  their  money,  and  it  was 
too  much  trouble  for  the  temple  clerks  to 
make  out  the  weekly  pay-rolls.  The 
Egyptian  strikers  loitered  in  the  highways, 
probably  on  the  lookout  for  "scabs,"  and 
the  resources  of  the  judiciary  of  that  day 
did  not  contemplate  an  injunction  and 
punishment  of  the  strikers  for  contempt 
of  covLTi.— Pittsburg  Post. 


MEN  WHO  MEAN  BUSINESS. 

The  servants  of  God  mean  business. 
They  do  not  play  at  preaching,  but  they 
plead  with  men.  They  do  not  talk  for 
talking's  sake,  but  they  persuade'for  Jesus' 
sake.  They  are  not  sent  into  the  world  to 
tickle  men's  ears,  nor  to  make  a  display  of 
elocution,  nor  to  quote  poetry.  Their's  is 
an  errand  of  life  or  death  to  human  souls. 
They  have  something  to  say  which  so 
presses  upon  them  that  they  must  say  it. 
"Woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gos- 
pel!" They  burn  with  an.  inward  fire,  for 
the  word  of  the  Lord  is  as  fire  in  their 
bones,  consuming  theai.  The  truth 
presses  them  into  its  service,  and  they 
cannot  escape  from  it.  If,  indeed,  they 
be  the  servants  of  God,  they  must  speak 
the  things  which  they  have  seen  and 
heard.  The  servant."?  of  God  have  no 
feathers  in  their  caps,  but  hardens  on  their 
hearts.  f  t 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  FAMILIES 

easy  for  you  to  liuy  of  us  no  matter  where  yon  live. 

Yes,  my  dear,  yonr  Mar-  _  _  5^=^    Erta^.  lSa9. 

clial  &  Smith  Piano  is  a  de-  ^^^f^^:^^-^^^   JJiN  Ia;cr.  1877. 

Ugliful  one,  the  tone  is  so  '  ' 

sweet  and  pure,  the  action 
so  fairy -lifee,  and  the  finish 
so  elegant  that  nothing  is 
left  to  wish  for.  Their 
Organs,  too,  are  as  sweet  and 
teautiful  as  their  Pianos. 

/  wrote  and  told  them  Just 
what  I  wanted,  and  they  sent 
it  to  me,  agreeing  to  take  it 
back  and  pay  the  freight  both 
ways  if  I  did  not  like  it,  but 
I  could  not  be  better  pleased 
if  I  had  a  thousand  to  choose 
from.  They  send  their  cata- 
logue free  to  euery  one  who 
wishes  to  buy. 


MARCHAL  &  SMITH  PIANO  CO., 

3S3  East  21gt  Street.  Xew  York. 


IMMORAL  FICTION. 

The  newspaper  press,  as  a  censor  of 
morals,  must  attack  and  expose  crimes. 
The  true  journalist  only  represents  their 
most  forbidden  phases.  He  never  makes 
them  attractive.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
any  persons,  save  the  officials  of  the  police 
courts,  are  forced  to  know  anything  about 
crimes,  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  the 
moral  diseases  of  the  body  politic,  just  as 
it  is  impossible  to  conceal  the  moral  ail- 
ments that  attack  the  physical  man.  The 
journalist  is  the  moral  hygienist.  His 
function  is  to  discover  the  evil  and  bring 
it  to  public  attention,  so  that  it  may  be 
duly  treated.  We  repeat  that  the  immoral 
fiction  poured  out  upon  the  country  is 
vastly  more  depraving  than  are  the  repor- 
torial  narrations  made  in  the  respectable 
newspapers  of  the  country.  The  evil  has 
suddenly  seized  upon  society.  What  are 
the  good  people,  the  heads  of  families,  the 
teachers  of  youth,  the  protectors  of  the 
purity  and  honor  of  the  family  circle  go- 
ing to  do  about  it? — Neic  Orleans  Picayune. 


DANGEROUS  TO  LIVE. 

Are  we  safe  nowhere  from  bacteria, 
someone  inquires,  not  even  when  we  are 
sealed  up  in  a  vacuum  in  a  glass  case? 
Not  content  with  showing  us  that  horrid 
monsters  claw  and  fight  in  every  drop  of 
water  we  drink,  scientific  gentlemen  have 
now  been  microscopically  overhauling  a 
hailstone  and  finding  that  an  infinitesimal 
speck  of  the  ice  contains  no  less  than  four 
hundred  to  seveit  hundred  bacteria.  They 
may  be  the  germs  of  small-pox,  scarlet 
fever,  leprosy,  naughtiness  and  crime. 
Not  even  ice  will  kill  them,  for  they  thaw 
out  and  wriggle  ferociously.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  microscope  revealed  wonders 
to  man,  but  it  has  made  life  a  burden  to 
nervoits  people.  Nothing  is  free  from 
microbes  anymore;  nothing  is  pure,  ex- 
cept the  benevolent  motive  of  one,  says 
the  same  inquirer,  w^ho  lends  a  friend  five 
dollars  when  he  never  expects  to  get  it 
back  again. 


A       a  I  Tbe  IfiraonloiM  Kola 

t\  QT  fl  VW  Jl  Plant.  Nature's  Sure  Cure 
■  «w  b  I  I  I  I  I  Ct  for  Asthma,  Discovered  on 

ConsTO  Kiver.  West  Afrioa.  Care  Onaranteed 
or  So  Pay.  Export  Office.  11&4  Broadway,  New 
York.  For  Boolr  ifc  Trial  Case.Free by  Mail,  address, 
KOLA  IMPORTING  CO. ,132  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

VOU  QRJi.  GHT 

TBis  mi% 


We  make  this  liberal  offer,  as  follo'^vs  : 
ANY  PERSON  can  have  this  paper  one 
year    free   by    sending   u8   one  NEW 
yearly  subscriber  at  the  regular  price,  50 
cents  a  year  for  the  paper  alone. 

 Notice  the  following  conditions : 

■I^^^A  STEW  subscriber  must  be  a  person 
g^^F  whose  name  is  not  now  on  our  list,  and 
must  be  a  pePBon  whom  you  have  sought  out 
and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  ana  who  has 
consented  to  receive  It.  A  change  from  one 
member  of  a  family  to  another  is  not  securing 
a  JfEW  subscriber. 

Accept  this  offer  at  once,  as  vre  may 
wittadraiT  it.   The  offer  is  good  now. 

All  subscriptions  of  present  subscribers  ad- 
vanced one  year  from  date  on  label. 

W  hen  any  ope  taltes  »dTaDtage  of  the  above  offer, 
the  persoti  securing  and  sending  the  new  subscriber 
is  not  entitled  to  any  other  premium  or  reward  except 
one  year's  aubMoripHon  to  this  paper,  but  the  new 
subscriber  can  take  any  vremium  offered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  paper,  bv  payinc  tbe  reenlar  price  for 
tbe  paper,  incnidine  the  premium  wanted;  foreiaDipi.e. 
the  regular  price' of  tbe  Peerless  Atlas  and  oce 
year's  eubscripiion  to  this  paper  is  Si.  The  new 
subscriber  can  have  tbe  paper  and  the  Atlas  by 
paying  Si,  and  the  person  that  goes  out  and 
huDts  up  the  new  subscriber  can  have  this 
paper  one  year  free  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
but  is  not  entitled  to  atiy  other  premium  or  ren  ard. 

The  aboTe  offer  applies  to  this  paper  only, 
and  afl  sobscriptions  mast  be  for  this 
paper. 

We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestniit  Street, 
Philadelphia,"  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address  , 

FARM  AXD  FIRKSIIIE, 
Pbiladelptala,  Pa.,  or  jSpriiiglield,  OIUo. 
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Ml  the  "  Pittsburgh" 
■^'ants  is  filling 
and  \Yiping  once 
a  da}^  and  trim- 
once  a 
week.  A  -wick 
will  iast  a 
year  or 
two;  but 
the  light 
win  not  De 
so  6right  if 
the  wick  is 
not  renewed  in  six  months — it 
gets  thick,  so  that  the  oil  does 
not  pass  through  it  freely. 

No  other  central-draft  lamp 
is  so  easy  to  care  for ;  the  oth- 
ers are  ver}-  difi&cult. 

The  "Pittsburgh"  is  better 
everj^  way.  Send  for  a  primer. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.        Pittsburgh  Brass  Co. 

GOLD  PLATED 

Warranted  Gennine, 

ONE  YEAR 
TRIAL  FREE. 

(BEWARE  or  WORTHLESS  raiTITIOM) 

We  have  many  imilators  boi  no  competi- 
tors.  The  countJTi-  is  flot>ded  with  cheap, 
worthJesa  watt:hes,  advertised  by  irre- 
sponsiMe  finDS,that  were  made  to  set] 
butnevermeantto  keep  time.  Withall 
onr  n-atches  we  s<;Dd  a  bonl-flde  prin- 
ted a^eement  which  gives  you 
the  privilege  of  returning  ihs 
walcn  at  any  time  withia  one 
year  if  ft  does  not  eive  entire 
satisfaction.     Over  500,000  jjf 
these  waUhes  ari  cow  in  use, 
and  we  can  show  more  testi- 
monials from  oar  customers  than 
all  the  other  watch  and  jewelry 
firms  combined.  This  watch  Is 
iqnal  in  appearance  to  s  970.00 
olid  gold  watch,  and  Is  fitted 
jwith  ocr  justly  celebrated  Chro* 
Inometre  movement;  the  hand- 
somest and  best  timekeeper  on 
'theAmerican marketto-day.  Cut 
this  oat  and  send  It  with"  yonr 
orderandwewill  ship  the  watch 
to  you  by  express.   Yon  can  ex- 
amine it  at  the  express  office  and 
if  satisfactory  pay  the  agent  oar 
special  cut  price,  $-1.95,  and  the 
eipre?3  charges,  and  it  is  yours; 
otherwise        pay  nothing  and 
(t  will  be  returned  at  ourtxpeos* 
Our  mam mothai  11  ust rated  cata- 
logue free  with  each  watch. 
Address 

THE  NATIONAL  M'F'G  &  IMPORTING  CO., 
328-334  Dearborn  St., Chicago, IIU 

Mention  thit-  paper  when  you  write. 

DONALD  KENNEDY 

Of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  says 

Kennedy's  Medical  Discovery 
cures  Horrid  Old  Sores,  Deep 
Seated  Ulcers  of  40  3'ears 
standing,  Imvard  Tumors,  and 
every  disease  of  the  skin,  ex- 
cept Thunder  Humor,  and 
Cancer  that  has  taken  root. 
Price  I1.50.  Sold  b}'  every 
Druggist  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

Nervous  DeMlity,¥eal[Dess,k 

brought  on  bv  indiscretions  and  excesses  rad- 
ically cured  by  7:iirCHESTE2'3  SFSCIFIC  PILLS, 
Price  Si. 00  per  boi,  by  mail.  Send  for  Circular. 

WINCHESTER  &  CO.  Chemists 

163  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eves  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


Always  inentin.i  this  paper  when  answef- 
ing  advertisements,  as  adrertisers  olten 
hare  diflerent  articles  adrerlised  in  sereral 
papers. 


July  1,  1891. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs.  Hiimmonton,  New  Jersey. 


SAVE  THIS  FOR  LICE. 

iRECTOR    Mkmke  (Arkansas, 


Bulletin  15)  reports  a  new  in- 
secticide— or  a  new  combina- 
tion— which  promises  well. 
It  is  the  kerosene  extract  of 
pjn-etliruin.  One  and  one 
half  gallons  of  kerosene  was  soaked 
through  two  and  one  lialf  pounds  of 
pyrethrum,  resulting  in  a  yellowish,  oily 
extract  which  will  not  mix  with  water, 
but  which  will  form  an  emulsion  with 
soap  similar  to  kerosene  emulsions.  One 
pound  of  soap  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of 
boiling  water  added  to  one  gallon  of  the 
extract,  well  mixed  or  churned  with  a 
force-pump,  made  a  perfect  emulsion 
which,  when  diluted— one  part  of  emul- 
sion to  450  parts  of  water— read il.y  killed 
cotton  worms.  It  seems  to  combine  the 
properties  of  kerosene  and  pyrethrum, 
and  to  be  more  eflectivethan  either,  easier 
to  handle  and  cheaper.  It  will  be  well  for 
horticulturists  to  try  this  extract,  as  it  is 
very  easily  prepared.  Prof.  Menke  also 
experimented  vrith  veratrine,  which,  when 
mixed  one  part  to  sixty-four  of  flour,  was 
rather  more  effective  than  the  usual 
strength  of  Paris  green.  Veratrine  is  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  hellebore  and  from 
sabadilla  seeds.  It  is  a  white,  crystalline 
powder,  having  an  acrid,  burning  taste. 
It  is  used  in  ointments  for  the  treatment 
of  neuralgia  or  rheumatism.  The  supply 
at  present  is  limited.' 

LATE  LAYERS. 

There  are  hens  tliat  begin  to  lay  on  the 
advent  of  spring  and  laj'^  well  until  win- 
ter approaches,  when  they  cease  and 
begin  to  moult.  Other  hens  moult  in  the 
fall,  but  do  not  lay  in  winter.  The  hens 
known  as  the  early  layers  begin  in 
November,  while  those  beginning  in  the 
spring  are  known  as  late  layers.  Only  a 
careful  record  of  the  number  of  eggs 
layed  and  the  cost  of  food  and  inciden- 
tals, will  enable  the  farmer  to  make  a 
comparison  of  the  profits  from  them.  It 
is  not  always  the  hen  that  lays  in  the 
winter  from  which  the  greater  profit 
comes.  A  hen  that  begins  after  the  win- 
ter is  over,  and  which  seeks  the  greater 
portion  of  her  food  by  foraging,  may  give 
a  larger  profit  than  the  hen  that  produced 
the  larger  number  of  eggs  in  winter. 
Much  depends  on  each  particular  hen,  the 
individual  characteristics  and  the  breed 
largely  affecting  the  matter  of  profit. 
The  point  is  to  make  the  largest  profit, 
whether  in  winter  or  in  summer. 


FATTENING  YOUNG  FOWLS. 

While  growing,  the  j'oung  cockerels 
intended  for  market  will  not  fatten  as 
readily  as  will  adults,  but  they  will  make 
a  gain  in  weight  that  will  fully  compen- 
sate for  any  care  that  may  be  given.  If 
they  cannot  be  made  fat,  get  them  in  as 
good  condition  as  possible,  so  as  to  secure 
the  best  prices.  The  young  pullets  will 
also  convert  their  food  into  growth  rather 
than  into  fat;  and  this  is  desirable.  The 
males  should  be  made  fat  and  the  pullets 
kept  in  moderate  condition.  To  do  this, 
separate  the  young  cockerels  from  the 
pullets  and  give  the  cockerels  all  the  corn 
they  will  eat,  but  give  the  pullets  little  or 
no  corn,  a  mess  of  meat,  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  being  better  than  any  other 
food  for  them.  All  birds  should  be  sep- 
arated from  the  flock  if  they  are  to  be 
sent  to  market,  as  it  is  more  economical 
to  do  so,  while  it  avoids  overfeeding  the 
laying  hens. 

POULTRY-HOUSE  FOR  A  CITY  LOT. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Mansfield,  Indiana,  sends  a 
plan  of  a  poultry-house  which  he  thinks 
suitable  for  one  living  on  a  city  lot,  the 
cost  of  which  should  not  exceed  $25.  The 
house  is  8  by  14  feet,  10  feet  high  at  the 
front  and  6  feet  at  the  rear.  The  front 
should  have  a  large,  "store-front"  window, 
about  5  by  9  feet.  The  department  for  the 
fowls  is  8  by  10  feet  of  floor  space,  covered 
with  fine  gravel  or  sand  six  to  eight  inches 
deep.  The  roosts  are  movable  and  are 
over  a  platform,  which  is  fastened  to  the 
wall  with  hinges,  so  that  it  can  be  raised 


desired  early  in  the  season  next  year. 
Pekius  grow  very  fast  and  mature  early. 
When  they  begin  to  lay,  they  produce  a 
large  number  of  eggs  before  they  cease. 

LARGE  MALES. 

If  early  broilers  are  the  object  in  the 
winter  hatching,  the  small  males  are  best. 
The  hens  should  be  large ;  but  extra  heavy 
males  seldom  prove  serviceable  if  they 
are  kept  in  confinement  too  closely  and 
are  allowed  to  become  fat.  For  broilers, 
a  Leghorn  male,  crossed  with  large  hens, 
will  produce  excellent  stock,  and  it  will 
pay  to  send  the  large,  heavy  cockerels  to 
market  now.  Size  is  of  but  little  conse- 
quence if  the  eggs  fail  to  hatch  when 
broilers  are  being  produced  for  market. 
What  is  then  wanted  is  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  chicks. 


SELLING  OLD  HENS. 

If  a  hen  is  old,  and  has  given  a  good 
record,  do  not  condemn  her  too  hastily, 
as  sometimes  a  hen  is  serviceable  until 
she  is  six  or  seven  years  old.  The  best 
guide  is  the  time  at  which  the  hens  begin 
to  moult.  If  an  old  hen  begins  to  moult 
in  July,  she  will,  in  all  probability,  lay  as 
well  next  winter  as  she  did  last.  In  sell- 
ing old  hens,  select  those  that  are  overfat 
and  which  have  ceased  to  lay,  but  which 
show  no  signs  of  moulting.  Those  that 
are  active  and  lay  well,  may  be  better 
for  next  season  than  the  pullets. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Results  "With  Cross-bred  Fowls.— 
long  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable 


QUALITY  MAKES  THE  PRICE. 

Make  it  a  point  to  have  your  poultry  of 
the  best  quality  before  shipping  to  mar- 
ket. One  who  is  not  accustomed  to  visit 
ing  the  large  markets  knows  nothing  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  inferior  poultry 
that  is  sold,  and  which  largely  affects  the 
prices;  yet,  there  is  always  a  demand  for 
that  which  is  good,  and  at  a  price  above 
the  regular  quotations.  The  assorting  of 
the  carcasses  before  shipping  also  leads  to 
better  prices.  Old  roosters  (which  seldom 
sell  at  more  than  half  price)  should  not  be 
in  the  same  boxes  or  barrels  with  better 
stock ;  and  to  ship  poultry  alive,  and  have 
roosters  in  the  coop  with  fat  hens,  is 
simply  to  lower  the  price  of  the  hens,  as 
the  buyer  will  estimate  the  value  by  the 
presence  of  the  inferior  stock.  In  fact, 
never  send  any  poultry  to  market  unless 
in  flrst-class  condition,  and  under  no 
circumstance  ship  the  inferior  with  that 
which  is  better. 

TURNIPS  FOR  DUCKS. 

Grow  a  crop  of  turnips  for  ducks,  if  you 
intend  to  raise  a  large  number  of  ducks. 
On  the  large  establishments,  where  hun- 
dreds of  ducks,  are  raised,  the  principal 
food  for  them  is  cooked  turnips,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  ground  grain.  No 
'crop  can  be  grown  to  better  advantage 
than  turnips,  and  in  no  way  can  turnips 
be  grown  so  profitably  as  to  feed  them  to 
ducks.  Ducks  and  turnips  are  adjuncts 
to  each  other  on  the  duck  farms,  for  with- 
out turnips  the  ducks  could  not  be  made 
to  lay  so  well. 

PLAYING  CARDS. 

You  can  obtain  a  pack  of  best  quality  play- 
ing cards  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  postage 
to  P.  S.  EusTis,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt.  C.  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.,  Chicago,  111.  , 


Fig.  I. 

up  during  the  daytime  (out  of  the  way)  or 
for  cleaning.  The  feed-room  is  4  by  8 
feet,  in  which  are  double  rows  of  nests, 
movable,  over  which  is  a  lath  partition. 
The  frame  of  the  building  is  covered  with 
tarred  paper,  roof  and  all,  held  on  with 
lath,  and  sided  with  six-inch  drop  siding. 
The  lath  gives  a  half-inch  air  chamber  all 
over.  From  20  to  25  hens  can  be  kept  in 
the  house,  with  a  yard  30  by  50  feet. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  ground  plan,  A  being 
the  dust-box,  B,  the  roosts  over  plat- 
form, and  C,  the  nests.  W,  shows  the 
water-can.  This  house  affords  ample  room 
to  the  flock,  is  cheap,  and  also  well 
arranged. 

WIRE  FENCES. 

There  is  one  point  that  must  not  be 
overlooked  when  the  fence  is  being  made, 
and  that  is,  a  fence  should  be  a  wind- 
brake,  if  possible.  There  is  no  material 
cheaper  or  more  enduring  than  wire  for 
fencing  a  poultry-yard ;  yet  in  the  winter 
season  it  lets  the  winds  have  full  sweep. 
This  matter  should  be  considered  by 
those  who  may,  at  this  season,  make 
preparations  for  the  future. 


SORGHUM  SEED  FOR  CHICKS. 

A  small  patch  of  sorghum,  and  the  seed 
kept  for  chicks,  will  not  fail  to  provide  a 
suitable  and  excellent  food  for  them.  It 
may  here  be  mentioned  that  pop-corn  is 
another  crop  that  may  be  grown  for 
chicks.  It  is  in  providing  a  variety  that 
success  is  met  with.  Wheat  can  probably 
be  bought  cheaper  than  it  can  be  grown, 
but  sorghum  seed  is  not  always  easily 
obtainable  at  prices  to  permit  of  feeding 
it  to  chicks. 


Fig.  2. 

and  heartily  endorse  a  great  deal  of  what  has 
been  published,  and  do  not  simply  wish  to 
refute  or  rebut  "E.  J.  M.'s"  arguments,  but  it 
is  to  defend  the  mongrels,  or  mixed  breeds, 
among  fowls  that  I  write,  and  though  they 
may  not  have  been  "bred  up  for  the  table," 
yet  they  make  a  dainty  dish.  I  will  give  a 
little  of  my  experience  with  the  following 
breeds:  namely,  Black  Spanish,  Lfght  Brah- 
mas,  Buff  Cochins  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 
They  have  laid  abundantly  all  winter  and 
spring,  are  still  laying,  with  eggs  at  a  good 
price,  are  good  sitters  and  good  mothers.  My 
neighbors,  who  keep  "thoroughbred"  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  do  not  get  near  so  many  eggs 
from  a  greater  number  of  fowls,  mine  being 
mixed.  We  have  sold  poultry,  too,  at  a  big 
price.  Being  remote  from  the  sea-coast,  we 
have  never  imported  any  oyster  shells,  but 
the  fowls  have  access  to  what  was  a  large  sand 
pile,  with  an  occasional  feed  of  pounded  rock 
or  dishes,  and  are  given  onion  tops,  chopped 
Une.  They  have  not  been  accustomed  to  air- 
tight "houses,"  nor  do  they  die  on  the  nests 
from  lice  and  smaller  Insects.  S.  E.  C. 

New  London,  Iowa. 


PEKIN  DUCKS  AS  LAYERS. 

The  Pekins  will  often  begin  to  lay  when 
they  are  six  months  old,  but  for  next  year 
the  layers  should  be  from  ducklings 
hatched  in  April,  or  the  old  ducks  should 
be  retained.  It  is  better  to  use  old  females 
with  young  drakes,  if  fertile  eggs  are 


The  Cost  of  the  Food.— In  your  paper  of 
May  15th,  there  are  several  articles  on  caring 
for  poultry,  one  from  "C.  R.,"  of  Coventry, 
Conn.,  which  is  botli  practical  and  logical, 
but  the  article  from  "T.J.  D.,"  of  Blackburn, 
Mo.,  is  quite  the  reverse,  though  there  are 
some  excellent  items  In  it.  He  states  that  he 
has  thirty-six  Plymouth  Rock  hens  and  three 
roosters,  a  total  of  thirty-nine  fowls.  He 
states  that  he  feeds  with  cracked  wheat,  or 
what  is  known  as  chick  feed,  from  the  mill 
(part  wheat  and  part  cheat),  and  of  this  feed 
he  gives  his  thirty-nine  fowls  one  quart  per 
day.  Now  for  the  cost  of  keeping  his  flock 
one  year.  This  kind  of  feed  is  usually  sold  at 
the  mills  for  less  than  one  cent  per  pound, 
but  for  convenience  we  will  call  the  cost  one 
cent  per  pound,  and  its  usual  weight  is  less 
than  one  pound  to  the  quart ;  but  one  pound 


to  the  quart  would  make  the  cost  of  feed  for 
the  thirty-nine  fowls  just  one  cent  per  day, 
wliich  would  be  less  than  ten  cents  to  the 
fowl  per  year.  Any  practical  poultryman 
knows  that  poultry  cannot  be  kept  for  any 
such  figures  and  obtain  good  results,  as  is 
claimed  in  his  article.  Tlie  weight  of  food 
consumed  per  hen  would  be  less  than  half  au 
ounce  per  day,  and  a  part  of  that  is  cheat. 
Now,  Brother  "T.  J.  D."  either  has  not  given 
the  whole  facts  in  the  matter,  or  else  his 
article  Is  quite  misleading.  A.  M.  W. 

[It  may  be  that  he  gives  plenty  of  range  for 
foraging.— En.] 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Biiiiible  Foot.— A.  W.,  New  Pittsburgh, 
Ind.  "1  have  a  cockerel  that  has  a  swelling 
under  the  foot  and  on  the  end  of  his  toes. 
Give  cause  and  remedy." 

Reply:— Due  to  jumping  from  a  high  roost, 
wliich  caused  what  is  known  as  "bumble 
foot."  There  is  no  remedy  but  to  lance  the 
foot  should  It  be  of  the  nature  of  an  abscess. 

Salicylic  Acid  for  Preserving;  Eggs.— 
A.  C.  M.,  Middle  Parlj,  Ark.  "How  much 
salicylic  acid  is  required  for  a  gallon  of  water 
in  preserving  eggs  7" 

Reply  :  — Dissolve  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
salicylic  acid  in  six  quarts  of  boiling  water, 
and  when  cold,  pour  over  the  eggs.  We  do 
not  recommend  the  process,  however. 

Quicksilver  in  Incubator  Rcg^ulatoris. 
—J.  E.  M.  W.,  Albany,  Mo.  "Is  quicksilver  or 
the  expansive  properties  of  confined  air,  when 
heated,  used  in  any  incubator  regulating 
device?" 

Reply:— Quicksilver  is  used  by  several 
inanufacturers,  and  so  is  the  expansive  prop- 
erties of  heated  water,  but  we  know  of  no 
incubator  that  Is  regulated  by  the  expansion 
of  heated  air. 


Members  of  the 

Alliance,  Grange,  League 

and  other  organizations  will  make  a  mistake 
if  they  buy  a 

BUGGY,  VEHICLE  or  HARNESS 

of  any  kind  before 
seeing  our  free, 
big:  catalogue, 

just  out,  show- 
ing over  100  dif-  I 
ferent  styles  of 
Carriages  and 
Harness. 

No  casta  in  advance  reqnire<l  froni  members. 

Cincinnati  is 
the  largest  car- 
riage market  in 
the  world,  and 
we  are  ahead  of 
the  procession. 

K«r Reference  :  Second  National  Bank,  Cincinnati. 
Get  our  prices 
and  compare 
them  with  your 
local  dealer's 
prices.  Goods! 
are  hand  made  ' 
and  warranted 
for  2  years. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ANYTHING  ON  WHEELS 

We  will  send  a 
beautiful  Alli- 
ance badge  to 
any  one  who 
will  send  us  the  I 
addresses  of 
ten  prospective 
buyers. 

ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write 


French 
Dressing 


LADIES'  AND  CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Awarded,  highat  honors  at 


Philadelphia  1876 

Berlin  1877 

Paris  1878 


Melbourne  1880 

Frankfort  1881 

Amsterdam  1883 


Ancl  wherever  else  exhibited. 


POTIT.T'R'V  ^""^  ^PROFIT. 
V  \J  M4  X  XV  X  We  will  send  lor  115  ctB., 
15  cts.  ifyou  mention  this  paper.  PAKM- 
S  "Ul-TKY,  a  20  page  magazine,  six  monthi. 
Sample  copy  free.  I.  S.Johnson  i  Co..  Boston.  Maa«. 


Dr,  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


PRESERVATIVE 

Milkmen, Creamerymen  and  Dairy- 
men can  keep  3Iilk  and  Cream 
f rfeeh  a  week  without  using  ice. 
Healthful,  tasteless,  odorless  and 
^inexpensive.  Sample,  enough  to 
make  test,  mailed  for  ten  cents. 
The  Preservaline  M'f'g  Co.,  lU,  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 
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i^KEAD  THIS  NOTICE.-Ea 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Fabji  and 
Ki  RESIDE,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columus  free  o£  charge. 
'Juerists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
iiiation  unon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
euclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  e.^pected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Book  on  r.awn-Teuiiis.— R.  M.,  W'aterford, 
Ohio.  Send  fifteen  cents  to  Wright  i  Ditson, 
Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  "Lawu-Teuuis  Guide." 

Rj  e  or  Corn  for  Hogs.— H.  M.  D.,  Clayton, 
Mich.  Rye  makes  good  feed  for  growing  pigs, 
but  corn  is  much  better  for  fattening  them. 
The  yield  of  rye  per  acre  should  be  more  than 
wheat  on  the  same  land. 

Hen  3fannre  for  Garden  Crop.— Reply 
BV  Joseph:— F.  and  F.  W.,  ask  whether  this 
manure  is  suitable.  I  say  it  is  most  excellent 
for  almost  an.v  crop  that  is  grown  in  the  gar- 
den. 1  always  use  all  I  can  get  for  that  pur- 
pose, appl.vingas  u  lop  dressing  after  plowing 
and  before  harrowing.  I  use  it  in  this  way  for 
onions,  radislies,  cabbages,  lettuce,  beets,  spin- 
ach, celery,  etc.,  and  always  with  telling  effect. 

Alfalfa.— J.  G.  M.,  Dunn's,  W.  Va.,  wishesto 
know  if  alfalfa  will  do  well  on  loose,  sandy 
siiil— creek  bottoms.  It  would  be  well  for  you 
to  e.xperiment  with  alfalfa  on  a  small  scale  at 
first.  It  requires  a  deep,  porous  subsoil.  Hav- 
ini;  that,  it  will  grow  on  a  variety  of  soils.  It 
will  take  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds 
to  seed  an  acre.  It  should  be  sown  about  corn- 
planting  time,  or  a  little  earlier. 

Cannery.— F.  G.  F.,  Rainbow,  Cal.,  writes: 
"I  want  an  estimate  of  cost  of  cannery,  with 
capacity  of  3,000  cans  per  daj',  and  also  ideas 
of  best  method  of  conducting  on  a  co-operative 
plan,  applicable  to  a  fruit  communitj'." 

Reply:— Probably  Merrel  &  Soule,  Syracuse, 
X.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  apparatus  for  modern 
canning  factories,  can  give  you  the  informa- 
tion you  desire.   Write  to  them. 

Planting  and  Blanching  Celery.— J.  C. 
M.  R.,  McMinnvUle,  Tenn.,  asks:  "Should 
celery  be  set  in  trenches?  When  should  it  be 
banked  up  for  blanching?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— The  general  practice 
now  is  to  set  celery  on  the  level,  not  in 
trenches.  This  latter  plan,  however,  may  be 
all  right  for  southern  latitudes.  We  begin  to 
handle  in  August  and  bank  in  September. 

Canning  Corn.— B.  Y.,  Gallatin,  Mo.  Salt 
to  taste,  put  into  tin  cans  and  solder  on  the 
lid.  With  a  fine  punch  make  a  small  hole  in 
each  lid;  then  put  the  cans  into  a  vessel  of 
water— a  wash-boiler  will  do.  Then  put  in 
water  enough  to  cover  the  cans,  and  boil  rapid- 
ly for  two  or  three  houre.  Take  out  the  cans, 
solder  the  air-holes,  and  see  that  the  soldering 
of  the  cans  is  perfect.  The  same  process  will 
do  for  peas  and  beans. 

Coal  Tar  for  Paintins:  Shingles.- J.  H., 
Strand,  Iowa,  writes:  "What  is  mixed  with 
coal  tar  to  paint  shingles  with  to  make  them 
fire  and  water  proof?" 

Reply:— Coal  tar  and  resin  are  carefully 
boiled  to  a  pitch  and  the  shingles  dipped  into 
the  hot  mixture.  This  will  double  the  dur- 
ability of  the  shingles  and  make  them  water- 
proof but  not  fireproof.  Sand  is  sometimes 
sprinkled  over  a  roof  painted  with  coal  tar. 

Cecropia  Emperor  Moth. — W.  H.,  Euclid. 
The  large"butterfl.v"you  send  for  name  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Cecropia  Emperor  moth.  It 
was  hatched  out  from  one  of  those  large,  gray- 
ish-brown, silken  cocoons  frequently  found  In 
the  winter  on  shade  or  fruit  trees.  The  young 
larvoe  are  very  voracious  and  devour  the  foliage 
of  fruit  and'  shade  trees,  but  they  seldom 
become  numerous  enougli  to  do  much  damage, 
as  they  are  such  an  easy  prey  to  their  enehiles. 

Cement  for  Cast-Iron.— W.  H.  M.,  Bran- 
denburg, Ky.  The  following  is  recommended 
a.s  a  good  cement  for  mending  broken  cast- 
iron:  "Sal  ammoniac,  two  ounces;  flowers  of 
sulpliur,  one  ounce  ;  clean,  east-iiou  borings 
or  filings,  sixteen  ounces.  Mix  them  well  in  a 
mortar,  and  keep  them  dry.  When  required, 
take  one  part  of  this  powder  and  twenty  parts 
of  clean  iron  borings  or  filings,  mix  thorough- 
ly in  a  mortar;  make  the  mixture  into  athlck 
paste  with  a  little  water  and  apply  it  between 
the  joints,  and  screw  them  together." 

Paris  Green  for  Potato  Bags.— C.  H.  S., 
De  Soto,  Mo.,  asks  :  "How  much  Paris  green 
should  be  put  in  five  gallons  of  water?  Will 
this  be  liable  to  injnresweet  potato  plants?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— An  ounce  of  Paris  green 
will  be  sufficient  for  at  least  twelve  gallons  of 
water.  Apply  In  as  fine  a  spray  as  possible 
and  keep  the  liquid  well  stirred.  I  do  not  see 
for  what  purpose  this  application  should  be 
made  to  sweet  potato  plants.  It  made,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  think  it  would  harm  the  foliage 
any  more  than  it  does  that  of  the  ordinary 
potato. 

Sweet  Wine.— J.  B.   F.,  Anthony,  Kan., 

asks  :  "How  can  I  make  and  keep  sweet  wine? 
I  want  to  put  It  up  for  sacramental  purposes., 
Can  it  be  kept  well  in  tin  cans?" 

Reply  :—Husman's  "American  Grape-grow- 
ing and  Wine-making."  published  by  the 
Orange  .ludd  Co.,  Xew  Y'ork,  will  give  you 
full  information  on  the  subject.  Do  not  put 
it  in  tin  cans.  Heat  the  wine,  bottle  it,  put  in 
good,  dry  corks,  dip  them  in  hot  sealing  wax; 
set  the  bottles  aside  overnight,  then  examine 
the  sealing  carefully  for  pinholes.  If  any  are 
found,  redip  the  bottles  in  hot  wax. 

To  Get  Rid  of  Ants.— E.  W.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y.. 
writes  :  "Tell  me  how  I  can  rid  my  pantry  of 
large,  black  ants.  For  three  years  they  have 
come  the  last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May,  and 
would  trouble  me  more  or  less  during  the 
summer,  though  most  in  these  months." 

Reply:— If  possible,  find  their  nests.  After 
that  it  will  be  easy  to  destroy  them.  One  of 
the  best  things  is  bi-sulphide  of  carbon.  If 
the  nests  are  in  the  ground,  pour  in  a  little 
bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  and  carefully  cover  up 
the  nest.  The  fumes  of  this  volatile  liquid 
soon  penetrate  all  the  underground  galleries, 
and  destroy  everj-  insect. 

Onion  Maggots.— .1.  P.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  In 
reply  to  you r  query  about  onion  maggots  we 
republish  the  following  from  F.\K3I  and 
FlRE-SiDE  :  "These  maggots  !xre  the  offspring 
of  the  onion  fly,  wliich  is  somewhat  sini ilar  to 
the  common  liouse-fly.  Strong,  caustic  lime 
water,  if  applied  in  sufficient  quantity  to  soak 
down  to  the  roots,  will  put  an  end  to  the  pest, 
killing  all  maggots  and  eggs  that  it  touches. 
The  fly,  when  ready  to  deposit  its  eggs,  seems 
to  prefer  radishes  to  cabbages,  and  these  to 
onions,  and  if  radishes  or  cabbages  are  planted 
here  and  there  among  the  onions,  the  latter 
will  uguall.v  escape.  The  'catch'  plants 
(radishes  and  cabbages)  may  be  pulled  up 
when  infested  with  maggots,  and  destroyed." 

Potatoes  Running  to  Vine.— G.  E.  D., 
St.  l.ouis.  asks:  How  can  we  prevent  or- 
dinary potatoes  from  running  all  to  vines? 


Would  it  do  auy  good  to  mow  off  the  tips  of 
sweet  potatoes  to  make  them  bear  better?" 

Keply  by  Joseph  :— Provide  plenty  of  min- 
eral plant-foods  for  your  crop  of  ordinary 
potatoes,  and  do  not  plant  in  too  shaded  a  po- 
sition, i  tjiink  that  you  will  then  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  more  top  than  tuber. 
Sweet  potatoes  also  need  plenty  of  minerals. 
If  the  ground  is  excessively  rich  In  nitrogen, 
the  plants  will  make  an  excessive  growth  of 
vine.  Mowing  them  ofl"  will  do  little  good. 
All  you  can  and  should  do  is  to  prevent  the 
vines  from  taking  root  all  over  the  ground. 
Lift  them  up  frequently  with  a  fork  or  rake 
handle. 

How  to  Calcimine — Time  to  Sow  Herds- 
grass  and  Kedtop.— B.  H.  P.,  Clifton  Mills, 
Ky.,  asks:   "How  to  calcimine  a  plastered 

wall?  When  to  sow  herdsgrass  and  redtop 

on  ground  now  In  corn?" 

Reply  :— Soak  one  quarter  pound  of  glue  in 
warm  water  over  night ;  add  a  quart  of  water 
and  boil  in  a  glue-pall,  stirring  until  the  glue 
is  dissolved.  To  six  or  eight  pounds  of  Paris 
white  add, hot  water  and  stir  until  It  looks 
like  thick  milk;  add  the  glue,  stir  well  and 
apply  thinly  with  a  whitewash  brush.  If  nec- 
essary, thin  the  wash  witli  hot  water.  Y'ou 
can  use  various  coloring  materials.  TJltra- 

marine  makes  the  best  blue.  After  you 

have  laid  your  corn  by,  run  through  with  a 
one-horse  cultivator  or  harrow  that  will  stir 
shallow  and  level  the  ground;  then  sow  the 
grass  seed.  If  the  summer  is  a  very  dry  one, 
you  had  better  defer  sowing  it  until  the  first  of 
September. 

Destroying  Grasshoppers.— M.  B.  C, 
Moapa,  Xev.,  writes:  "Will  yon  give  some 
plan  for  the  destruction  of  grasshoppers? 
Thej'  are  very  annoying  in  this  part  of  the 
country." 

Reply  :— Where  the  surface  of  the  grouiid  Is 
smooth  and  hard.  Dr.  Riley  says  that  heavy 
rolling  can  be  successfully  employed,  es- 
pecially in  the  mornings  and  evenings  of  the 
first  eight  or  ten  daysafter  the  newly-hatched 
young  have  made  their  appearance,  as  they 
are  generally  sluggish  during  these  times,  and 
huddle  together  until  after  sunrise.  Another 
simple  method  is  the  coal-oil  pan,  which  is 
described  as  follows :  A  good  and  cheap  pun 
is  made  of  ordinary  sheet  iron,  eight  feet  long, 
eleven  inches  wide  at  the  bottom  and  turned 
up  a  foot  high  at  the  back  and  an  inch  high  at 
the  front.  A  runner  at  each  end,  extending 
some  distance  behind,  and  a  cord  extending 
to  each  front  corner,  completes  the  pan  at  a 
cost  of  about  SI.50.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
bottom  is  wet  with  kerosene,  and  the  pan  is 
pulled  rapidly  through  the  field  by  boys  who 
take  hold  of  the  ropes.  "Destructive  Locusts," 
a  bulletin  recently  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  will 
give  you  full  information  about  the  more  in- 
jurious "grasshoppers"  and  the  best  means  of 
destroying  them. 


VETERINARY. 

■*56<Cond.ueted.  by  Dp.  H.  J.  Detmers.^^ 

Veterinarian  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery 
in  Ohio  State  University. 


part  of  the  hoof  from  the  hard,  and  is  about 
as  thick  as  a  knife  l>lade,  and  one  inch  hmg 
and  turned  In  towards  the  frog.  He  has  never 
been  shod.  We  have  no  roclc ;  iherefr>re,  we 
never  shoe  unless  we  have  a  tender-footed 
horse." 

AxswEP. : — Y'oiir  horse,  it  seems,  needs  shoe- 
ing. Concerning  the  "unnatural"  growth,  I 
am  inclined  to  ihiiik  you  niiiy  be  mistaken 
and  may  have  looked  upon  the  bars  as  unnat- 
ural. Take  your  horae  to  a  good  horse-shoer 
and  get  him  shod. 

Lymphangitis.— E.   C,   Alanson.  Midi., 
writes:   "My  mare  had  litr  leg  swelled  up  ten  | 
weeks  ago.    One  week  after  it  broke  and  run 
about  seven  weeks.   It  broke  on  the  ankle 
joint  on  the  in.-ide  of  the  leg." 

AxswEK :— Since  you  nave  treated  the  animal 
for  over  ten  weeks  in  vain,  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  you  uill  ever  ellect  ii  cure. 
Therefore,  the  best  you  can  do  is  to  commit 
the  treatment  to  a  coiiiptteut  veterinarian. 
The  result  of  the  treatment  of  such  a  case 
does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  medic  ines 
used  as  upon  the  manner  in  which  the.v  are 
applied,  and  the  care  that  is  bestowed  upon 
the  animal.  All  ulcers  and  sores  require  a 
strictly  antiseptic  treatment,  and  all  chronic 
swellings  of  a  leg  requii  e  judicious  bandaging. 

Blind.- G.  A.  T.,  Flen.ing,  Tex.,  writes:  "I 
have  a  three-year-old  horse  that  1  castrated 
about  one  month  ago.  He  bled  a  great  deal. 
Thai  night  there  came  a  heavy  rain.  He  was 
out  in  the  weather,  y^ext  morning  he  was 
blind.  There  was,  and  is  yet,  a  gray  .suuni  or 
covering  over  tlie  eye.  He  cannot  see  at  all. 
He  is  well  except  his  eyes." 

AxsWEP. :— It  llie  opaque  cornea  presents  a 
gray,  leaden.  crerni-Iike  or  yellowish  mlor, 
the  case  must  be  con.sidered  incurable.  Oni.v 
when  the  same  is  J  et  sk.v-ldue  the  iranspai- 
eucy  may  be  restored  by  the  nse  of  suitable 
eyeVaters.  A  solution  ot  nitiiite  of  silver  in 
distilled  wati  r  (1:2-10),  applied  three  times  a 


hoof-expander,  I  do  not  know  what  it  Is.  Per- 
haps it  is  an  imitation  of  Detays'  instrument. 
If  so,  it  will  be  ail  right  if  carefully  used.  The 
best  remedy  fur  contracted  hoofs  is  to  remove 
the  shoes  and  give  the  horse  the  benefit  of  a 
run  at  pasture  daring  the  whole  summer. 

Grease-Heel.— J.  P.  F.,  Grapeland,  Tex., 
writes:  "Are  foot-evil  and  grease-heel  in 
horses  the  same?  My  family  horse  was  at- 
tacked with  a  disease  of  his  left  hind  foot.  A 
little  running  sore,  about  the  size  of  your 
thuml>-nail,  appeared  on  his  heel.  In  twelve 
hours  it  went  around  his  hoof  where  it  con- 
nects wit  li  t  he  hair.  Hisankleis  swollen  but 
litrte.  His  hoof  >eems  to  be  separating  from 
the  flesh.  What  is  the  matter,  and  what 
ought  I  to  do?   Answer  immediately." 

AxswEit : — .Ml  immediateauswer,  forreasons 
repeatedly  staled,  can  be  given  only  if  a  fee  of 
one  dollar  is  sent  in.  As  to  your  inquiry,  I  do 
not  know  wliat  .vou  call  foot-evil,  because 
there  are  man.v  aiUnents  to  which  that  term 
might  be  applied.  Jf  your  horse  has  grease- 
heel,  you  can  effect  a  cure,  unless  it  is  a  very 
inveterate  ca«e,  if  you  apply  to  the  sores  twice 
or  three  times  !i  day  a  mixture  of  liquid  sub- 
acetate  of  lead  and  olive  or  cotton-seed  oil 
(1:3).  and  keep  the  afl'ected  feet  clean  without 
the  use  of  water. 

Vitiated  Appetite.— H.  F.  S.,  Rock  Bridge, 
Ala.,  writes:  "Please  tell  me  the  cause  of  cat- 
tle ciiewing  bones.  When  on  grass,  they  com- 
mence about  this  time  of  the  year,  and  will 
stand  for  hours  at  a  time  chewing  an  old 
bone." 

T.J.  S..  Sherwood,  Md.,  writes:  "I  have  a 
young  cow  that  had  her  first  calf  this  spring — 
I  about  eight  weeks  ago.  Since  calving,  she  ex- 
I  hibits  a  wonderful  craving  for  old  bones.  She 
I  will  search  about  for  them  with  great  energy 
I  and  will  chew  and  try  to  masticate  the  hard- 
]  est  kind." 

I  .Answer:— The  cows  have  not  received  a 
i  sufficient  quantity  of  suitable  food;  that  Is. 


day  b.v  means  of  a  small  pipette,  e;;pped  with  |  food  that  contains  in  suflicient  quantities  all 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  axd  Fireside,  an- 
swers "will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  "WTiere  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
(Jueries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  DEiiiEES,  35  King  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Warts  on  a  Cow's  Teats.— G.  H.  H..  Brazil- 
ton,  Kan.  Please  consult  Fakji  and  Fieeside 
of  June  15th. 

Heaves.— C.  W.  J..  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 
Heaves  is  an  incurable  disease.  Y'ou  can  ease 
the  animal  by  feeding  green  food,  grass  and 
grain,  and  by  giving  no  hay  whatever.  For 
further  information  I  have  to  refer  you  to  the 
numerous  answers  given  to  similar  inquiries. 

I.nmps — Luxation  of  the  Patella.- If 
the  lump  is  in  the  way,  have  it  excised;  other- 
wise, leave  it  alone.  As  to  your  second 

question,  consult  the  numerous  answers  given 
to  inquiries  about  luxation  of  the  patella. 
Y'our  question  is  too  general  to  prescribe 
official  treatment. 

Ringbone.— R.  D.  K.,  Belair,  Ga.  The  best 
season  to  treat  ringbone  is  in  the  winter. 
Hence,  wait  until  then,  and  look  for  directions 
in  one  of  the  November  numbers.  Perhaps 
the  floor  of  your  stable  is  very  uneven.  It  so,  by 
all  means  level  it,  so  that  the  horse  may  be 
able  to  stand  squarely  on  all  four  feet. 

Paraplegia.— D.  E.  L.,  Ada,  Ohio.  The 
trouble  (paraplegia!  you  complain  of  is  caused 
by  a  morbid  (paralytic)  affection  of  the  facial 
nerve,  and  in  an  old  animal  like  yours  is  very 
likely  incurable.  The  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  send  the  animal  to  pasture  for  at  least  six 
weeks  or  two  months.  Counter-irritants,  as  a 
rule,  are  useless. 

A  Wood  Eater — J.  C.  M.  R.,  McMinnville, 
Tenn.,  writes  :  "I  have  a  horse  five  years  old 
and  in  good  condition.  But  I  cannot  hitch 
him  near  a  plank  fence,  for  he  is  biting  on  the 
plank  all  the  time.  He  seems  to  have  a  mania 
for  eating  wood.  He  does  not  lack  for  food  ; 
he  has  what  he  can  eat  all  the  time.  I  ride 
and  hitch  him  every  day,  from  morning  till 
noon  and  noon  until  night,  but  always  feed 
when  I  eat." 

Reply  :— What  you  complain  of  is  prob- 
ably nothing  but  a  bad  habit,  and  in  that  case 
yoii  can  hardly  do  anything  but  put  a  muzzle 
on  your  horse  as  soon  as  you  tie  him. 

Weak  in  the  Pasterns.— A.  51.  W.,  Whlt- 
ford.  Pa.,  writes:  "I  have  a  colt  coming  four 
years  old,  which  I  have  been  driving  consid- 
erably of  late,  and  he  is  getting  cocked  ankles, 
if  that  is  the  proper  term.  He  is  quite  bad  on 
being  driven,  but  his  ankles  straighten  back 
some  on  standing." 

AsswEK:— If  your  colt  is  too  weak  in  the 
pastern  joints,  you  must  not  work  the  same, 
but  give  him  rest  or  only  voluntary  exercise, 
and  feed  ample  quantities  of  suitable,  sound 
and  nutritious  food,  such  as  is  well  calculated 
to  build  up  muscle,  bone  and  sinew. 

Mitritis.— J.  G.,  Neely,  Ark.  Your  mare 
suffers  frorn  severe  chronic  mitritis,  caused  by 
abortion.  Inject  Into  the  womb,  very  care- 
fully of  course,  with  a  suitable  syringe,  first,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  clear,  warm  water  (of  a 
temperature  of  100°)  to  remove  the  mucous 
and  purulent  secretions,  and  then  inject,  at 
least  once  or  twice  a  day,  with  either  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  (lfol,000or  1,500) 
or  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid(l:  70),  also  of  a 
temperature  of  100'.  If  you  use  the  corrosive 
sublimate  solution,  you  must  not  use  a  metal- 
lic syringe.  A  rubber  syringe  Is  the  best. 
Leave  the  mare  in  the  pasture,  and  do  not 
breed  her  until  she  has  fully  recovered. 

Tender  Feet.— J.  X.  B.,  Leslie,  Tex.,  writes  : 
"I  have  a  horse  that  Is  very  tender  footed. 
Upon  examination  I  found  under  the  bottom 
ot  his  foot  an  unnatural  growth  of  hoof.  It 
grows  out  In  the  wing  that  divides  the  soft 


I  rubber  bulb,  usually  answers  the  purpose. 

Wants  to  Know  What  Kills  the  Calves. 

— A.  G.  IT  ,  Uleiidale,  N.  Y'..  writes:    "I  want 
to  know  w  hat  killeil  t  he  calves.    I  lost  three 
i  last  spring  and  one  this  spring,  and  another 
!  is  .'»ick  the  same  as  the  otlier-i  were.  When 
1  about  two  months  old  they  rfcfu>e  to  er.t  their 
full  mess  of  inillc,  begin  to  breathe  hard  and 
rathpr  fast,  will  sweat  across  their  shoulders 
for  about  one  da.v.  will  grow  worse  and  breathe 
harder  until  they  die." 

.  Answer: — Y'our  description  is  very  incom- 
plete. The  s.vinptoms  you  oommiinicate  indi- 
cate some  lung  trouble.  Y'ou  ought  to  have 
made  a  post-mortem  cxiimiiiation,  and  then  a 
good  description  of  the  morbid  changes  pre-  i 
settled  would  have  madu  the  diagnosis  easy  | 
and  reliable.  -  '  | 

Chronic  InflnmniBtion  of  the  Blad-  | 
der.— A.  V.  B.,  Jutland,  X  J.,  writes:  "Wliat 
is  the  matter  with  my  mare?  About  one  y"i>r 
ago  I  first  saw  that  she  seemed  to  have  diffi- 
culty in  passing  water;  would  make  but  a 
little  at  a  time.  Often  she  uot  sore  between 
her  legs.  Her  water  seems  to  be  poisonous  to 
her  flesh.  When  I  began  to  work  her  this 
spring,  she  began  to  have  difficulty  airain.  In 
passing  water  it  will  dribble  over  her  legs." 

ANSWKii :— Y'ou  will  find  it  difficult  to  effect 
a  euro.   Y'uu  may  give  once  a  day,  fr.>m  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  h vdrochiorate  of 
pota.sh,and  if  a  good  veterinarian  is  availa t.le,  {  u"?„re "t he" it 
he  may  make  injections  of  a  solution  of  nitrate    ,"!^'m,X.„  " 
of  silver  in  distilled  water  directly  into  the  .Y'A"'L";!',:^ 
bladder;  hot  only  a  veteiinarian  should  at- 
tempt to  make  these  injections. 

Hogs  ParaJyzeil  in  the  HindQaartcrs. 

—  L  D.  M.,  T.vrone.  Md.  Y'our  Imgs.  very 
likely,  have  not  received  suitaiile  food;  in 
other  words,  have  teen  fed  with  food  desti- 
tute, or  almost  destitute,  of  lime  salts,  but  es- 
pecially of  phosphate  of  lime.  Besides  that, 
llie.v  piobabl.v  had  not  sulHcient  exercise. 
Therefoip,  if  possible,  feed  your  hogs  with 
soraethitig  that  contains  a  sufficient  amount 
of  phosphate  of  lin.e  and  other  mineral  con- 
stituents—brai^.  for  instance— and  give  them 
all  the  exercise  tliev- are  able  to  take.  Besides 
that,  keep  them  on  diy  ground  and  provide 
their  sleepi tig  places  with  sufficient  bedding. 
The  medicines  which  you  have  given  inter- 
nally can  do  no  good,  and  some  of  them  are 
even  injiiriou  \  If  the  paralysis  in  the  hind 
quarters  is  perfect  or  nearly  so,  a  recovery  is 
exceedingly  doubtful,  no  matter  what  yon 
may  do. 

Worms.- A.  G.,  Ratilo,  Mich.,  writes :  "I 
have  a  four-year-old  mare  that  is  troubled 
with  large,  round  worms.  Every  few  days  she 
discharges  seine." 

ANSWEit :— Have  four  pills  prepared,  com- 
posed each  of  tartar  emetic,  one  drachm;  of 
powdered  licorice  root  and  powdeifd  marsh- 
mallow  root,  each  two  drachms,  and  of  water 
as  much  as  is  necessary  to  make  a  stiff  dough. 
Tell  the  druggist  to  make  the  pills  in  shape  of 
a  cylir  der  (or  of  a  cartridge),  and  to  wrap  each 
in  a  small  piece  of  tissue-paper,  so  that  the 
pills  may  not  stick  to  your  fingers  when  you 
give  them.  Then  give  two  of  the  pills  in  Ilie 
forenoon  and  two  in  the  afternoon;  but  give 
the  horse  nothing  whatever  to  eat  during  the 
day'on  which  the  medicine  is  siven.  After 
that,  feed  good,  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food,  and  do  not  permi'  theaiiiinal  to  drink 
any  water  from  staL:nant  pools  or  ditches. 

Pnstnlotis  Eozon^a.— G.  M..  Pierpont.  O., 
writes:  "I  have  a  mare  nine  >  e;"-s  old.  .About 
two  months  a'^o  she  conimeticcd  breaking  out 
on  her  thigh.  The  eruptions  soi>u  discharged 
a  gummy  substance.  1  bathed  the  parts  in 
castile  s6jipsn<l=,  sometimes  using  a  soltilioii 
of  carbolic  acid  instead,  then  greasing  with 
butter.  Thi^.v  healed  over  and  appeared  well. 
It  is  coming  out  again,  but  instead  of  a 
gumm.v  siibstance,  it  comes  out  ia  blotches 
and  scal>s  over." 

Axswek  :— Your  desrript  ion,  as  farasit  goes, 
would  indicate  n  piislu'ous  crzema.  but  it  also 
does  not  exclude  the  existence  of  faicy.  My 
advice,  therefore,  must  be  to  have  the  mare 
examined  b.va  competent  veterinarian.  Pust- 
ulous eczema,  especially  if  crusts  or  scabs  are 
formed,  is  rather  a  malignant  dise«sp,  and 
does  not  easily  yield  to  treatment,  which 
would  have  to  be  siinih^r  to  that  recommend- 
ed for  pruritu.t,  but  with  the  addition  that 
its  applicntion  to  tlio  most  affected  parts  must 
be  more  frequent  and  be  vcr.v  thorough. 

Iiamene.«i«.— X.  V.,  Vi«olicr's  Ferry.  Al- 
though you  h.nve  taken  pains  to  give  a  com- 
plete description  of  your  case,  you  failed  to 
give  an v  cliaracterisi ic  s.vtnptom  v\  hich  tnight 
enable  me  to  make  a  diagnosis.  The  only 
statement  of  an.v  value  is  that  the  horse  has 
a  contracted  hoof:  all  the  other  staletnents 
are  more  or  less  ii  rclevan.t,  and  have  liardly 
any  bearing  iip"n  the  ca'«>.  A  contracted  hoof 
Is,  In  itself,  sufficient  to  cause  lanienesu :  it  ts, 
however,  often  an  altend;)nt  of  navicular  dis- 
ease. Hence,  to  muke  a  definite  diognosi«.  a 
careful  examii-ation  will  be  necessar.v.  You 
speak  of  foun'^ei".  b'lt  v<,n  do  not  give  a  single 
I  symptom  chiiracteri«tic  of  that  disease,  unless 
i  It  is  what  .vou  call  a  "ctip  foot;"  but,  as  I  do 
not  know  what  yon  ini  aii  by  it,  and  as  con- 
traction of  the  Iniof  is  nn  exceedingly  rare 
occurrence  In  ronibinatlon  with  founder,  I 
am  tioi  fissistod  l)y  tlii't  statement.  If  a  good 
vptorlnarianlsavnilHble.lt  would  he  best  to 
let  him  examiuu  the  horse.    As  to  Arnold's 


the  i.ecessary  constituents  of  the  animal 
body.  'I  his  food,  it  seems,  was  destitute,  or 
almost  destitute,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and, 
perhaps,  other  mineral  constituents;  hence, 
the  craving  for  bones.  A  radical  change  of 
food,  but  especially  feeding  suitable  quan- 
tities of  bran  atid  of  other  substances  rich  in 
soluble  phosphates,  constitutes  the  remedy. 

Rnbs  the  Tail— liOnsiness.- J.  J.  I.,  Port 
Clinton,  Ohio,  writes:  "I  have  a  horse 
that  rubs  his  tail.  I  have  given  him  Epsom 
salts  and  condition  powders.   He  is  in  good 

flesh,  and  is  not  worked  much.-  1  have  also 

a  yearling  colt  that  was  very  lousy.   I  shaved 
him  all  over  and  greased  him  with  turpentine 
and  lard,  ii  few  days  afterwards  used  water 
and  carlolicacid  and  in  a  week  again,  but  his 
mane  atid  tail  are  still  full  of  them.  What 
can  I  do  to  get  rid  of  Ihem  ?  He  is  on  pasture." 
;     Answek:— Stop  .vour  medication.   It  has, 
!  atid  can  have,  no  effect.   The  horse  rubs  his 
]  tai!  on  account  of  an  itching  sensation,  either 
]  ii)  the  tail  itself  or  in  the  rectum.  If  itisin 
I  the  former,  wasli  it  first  with  soap  and  warm 
water,  and  then  with  a  three-per-cent  solution 
of  carbolic  acid.   Repeat  these  applications 
several  days  in  succession.   If  the  itching  is 
in  the  rectum,  it  very  likel.v  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  worms  in  that  intestine.   A  few 
iiijectioiis  of  raw  linseed  oil  will  remove  them. 

 As  to  your  colt  that  is  lousy,  you  may  wash 

the  same  with  a  tobacco  decoction  ;  but  then 
skin  is  dry,  turn  the  colt  out  to 
clean  and  disinfect  the  stable. 
To  grease  an  animal  all  over  is  exceedingly 
dangerous,  because  it  will  prevent  the  skin 
from  exercising  its  functions  in  so  far  as  it 
stops  perspirations. 

Prnritng.- G.  M.  K.,  Molers,  W.  Va.,  writes: 
"Piease  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  my 
four-year-oid  mare  that  has  been  troubled  her 
third  and  fourth  summers  with  an  itching 
and  bumps,  or  pimples,  varying  from  almost 
nothing  to  a  few  the  size  of  cherry  seeds.  It 
comes  on  her  in  warm  weather  and  fly  time, 
and  is  at  its  worst  when  the  weather  is  warm- 
est and  the  flies  bite  her  most.  Then  on  her 
breast  the  hair  either  comes  off  of  the  bumps 
or  she  rubs  it  off,  leaving  the  bumps  with  a  dry 
appearance.  It  is  on  her  front  legs,  in  places, 
from  breast  to  hoofs.  Below  the  knees  she 
bites  occasionally  until  the  blood  oozes.  She 
is  troubled  at  times  on  other  parts  of  her  body 
when  her  breast  and  legs  are  worst.  If  1 
drive  her  till  she  gets  warm,  when  she  is 
troubled  with  this  disorder,  it  makes  it  worse. 
After  stopping,  she  will  go  to  biting  herself, 
and  it  seems  sometimes  to  annoy  her  while 
traveling." 

Answer:— The  disease  j-ou  describe  seems 
to  be  pruritus.  The  treatment  consists  in 
thorough  grooming  and  in  washing,  once  a 
day,  the  affected  parts  with  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  water,  one  part  of  the 
former  to  500  parts  of  the  latter,  or  about  15 
grains  of  the  sublimate  to  16  ounces  of  water. 
These  washings  may  be  operated  several  days 
in  succession,  or  until  the  pimples  disappear. 
Food  easj-  of  digestion  is  advisable. 

Arthritis.- A.  B.,  Gibson,  Mich.,  writes: 
"We  have  a  colt  seven  weeks  old  at  this  writ- 
ing. The  first  three  weeks  it  was  all  right, 
but  since  then  something  has  been  the  matter 
with  it.  It  Is  stiff  and  lame  in  its  left  hind 
leg,  hut  just  where  the  trouble  is  I  don't  know. 
It  acts  MS  if  it  were  in  pain,  but  there  is  no 
swelling  or  fever  that  I  can  discover.  If  I  put 
my  haiul  on  Its  thigh  or  buttock,  it  will 
shrink  .>iome.  Its  left  foot  and  the  lower  part 
of  its  leg  are  cold.  It  doesn't  put  its  foot  on  the 
ground  an.v  more  than  it  has  to.  When  it  firet 
got  hurt  it  was  stiff'  in  both  hind  legs,  but  It 
is  only  the  left  now.  When  I  lift  Its  foot,  the 
stiffness  seems  to  be  in  the  whole  leg." 

.ANSWEii:— Y'our  colt  suffers  from  so-called 
"rheuinalic"  nrtliritis.  If  it  is  not  yet  too 
late,  you  may  rub  in  once  a  day  on  the 
affected  joint  or  j'lints,  a  mixture  of  tincture 
of  iodine  and  tincture  of  cantharides,  equal 
parts.  Of  course,  you  flrst  have  to  ascertain 
the  seat  of  the  morbid  process.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  very  advisable  not  to  work  the  mare 
too  hard  and  iiot  to  feed  her  too  heavy  food, 
nor  to  keep  her  away  too  long  from  the  colt. 
One  can  never  expect  to  raise  a  healthy,  good 
colt  of  u  mare  that  is  treated  like  a  draft 
horse  or  like  a  roadster.  Tincture  of  iodine 
will  temporarily  stain  the  hands.  If  you 
mind  It,  you  may  cover  your  hand  with  a 
piece  of  bladder  while  applying  the  tinctures. 
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I  could  smile  at  the  grave 
Of  my  friends;  couldn't  you, 

If  you  knew  that  from  lieaven 
They  smiled  back  at  j-ou  ?  ^ 

— Spokane  Falls  Review. 


"Like  as  the  waves  make  toward  the  pebbled 
shore. 

So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end. 
Each  changing  place  with  that  wliich  goes  be- 
foie." 


A  LITTLE  ONE  FOn  PRACTICE. 

And  he  was  a  reader  of  the  niiud, 

And  she  a  maiden  fair; 
"So  let  me  read  your  mind,"  said  he, 

With  a  way  quite  debonair. 

"Nay,  do  not  trj',"  the  maiden  said, 
"To  read  a  mind  that's  grown. 

Try  first  a  small  and  simple  one ; 
Fray,  try  to  read  your  own." 

Men  reed  moral  courage  more  than  they  do 
higher  foreheads. 

There  is  glory  in  anything  you  do  simply 
-from  a  sense  of  duty. 

Bepentance  never  comes  too  late,  if  it 
comes  from  the  heart. 

Fob  weak  eyes,  a  wash  of  weak  salt  water 
will  prove  of  much  benefit. 

If  an  alligator  could  talk,  he  would  probably 
declare  he  had  a  small  mouth. 

Health  may  be  wealth,  but  it  Is  pretty  hard 
to  make  the  doctors  believe  it. 

Corn  in  the  field  is  shocked,  and  wlien  it  is 
made  into  whiskey  it  is  shoclting. 

No  matter  how  well  a  counterfeiter  is 
brought  up,  he  always  turns  out  queer. 

S.VLT  water,  quite  strong,  used  persistently 
for  a  time,  will  prevent  the  hair  from  falling 
out. 

How  many  people  there  arc  whose  souls  lay 
in  them  like  a  pith  in  a  gooso  quill  !—Jos;'t 
Billings. 

Gen.  Howard  says  that  at  the  close  of  the 
war  Gen.  Sherman  could  probably  call  5,000 
officers  by  name. 

A  TEASPOONFTTL  ot  salt  dissolved  in  one  half 
glassful  ot  water,  is  excellent  to  allay  nausea 
in  sick  headaches. 

To  relieve  heartburn,  drink  half  a  tumbler- 
ful of  cold  water  in  which  has  been  dissolved 
a  tablespoonful  of  salt. 

Clay  county.  Mo.,  will  be  represented  at  the 
world's  fair  by  a  span  of  mules  eighteen  hands 
higli  and  which  weigh  3,800  pounds. 

Since  the  establishment,  in  1802.  of  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  3,38J  men  have  re- 
ceived diplomas  from  that  institution. 

When  wiping  up  the  floor  before  putting 
the  carpet  down,  sprinkle  it  over  with  salt, 
while  damp;  this  will  greatly  prevent  moths. 

According  to  the  last  census  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country 
live  In  cities  having  a  poiiulation  of  8,000  and 
upward. 

Every  day  is  a  leaf  in  life.  When  the  day 
dawns  it  is  a  blank.  There  i.s  inscribed  thereon 
our  thoughts,  words  and  actions. —  Tuoson 
{A.  T.)  Star. 

THAT-which  is  easy  to  do,  though  it  may  be 
worth  doing,  is  not  so  important  as  that 
which  is  hard  and  disagreeable,  and  which 
therefore  finds  fewer  workers.— JSaZiimore  Sun. 

The  period  of  "a  generation"  has  been 
lengthened;  itusedtobeSO  years,  and  later 
increased  to  34;  now  a  scientist  says  the  aver- 
age term  of  human  life  has  Increased  in  the 
last  50  years  from  31  to  42  years. 

With  about  the  same  area  as  the  United 
States  or  Brazil,  China's  population  is  seven 
times  that  of  one  and  forty  times  that  of  the 
other,  and  they  are  dying  without  the  gospel 
at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  month. 

We  will  mail  free  to  any  address,  a  copy  of 
our  Home  Treatment,  a  positive  cure  for  Leu- 
corrhea,  Whites  and  all  Female  Wea'itness. 
Send  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope.  May 
Flower  Med.  Co.,  85  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

The  smallest  of  all  the  states,  Rhode  Island, 
has  the  largest  population  per  square  mile,  or 
318.44  persons.  The  figures  of  the  last  census 
show  that  if  the  whole  Union  were  as  densely 
populated  it  would  contain  915,760,800  inhab- 
itants. 

Between  old  friends:  He— "Why  are  you 
going  to  Europe?" 

She  (frankly)— "To  secure  a  husband.  And 
you  ?" 

"To  get  away  from  my  wife."— iVeu)  Yoi-k  Con- 
tinent. 

It  is  not  every  boy  that  can  make  a  bicycle 
for  himself.  Yet  that  is  what  a  sixteen-3'ear- 
old  negro  boy  of  Georgia,  a  blacksmith's  ap- 
prentice, has  done.  He  made  the  bicycle  out 
of  raw  metal  picked  up  in  the  fihop,  and  it 
rides  as  smoothly  as  a  factory-made  machine. 

According  to  all  reports  there  never  was  a 
better  prospect  of  great  crops  of  cereals  in  the 
United  States  than  at  the  present  time.  We 
trust  that  this  promise  of  bursting  barns  and 
granaries  will  not  give  pain  to  the  able  polit- 
ical economists  who  have  demonstrated  U$. 
their  own  entire  satisfaction  that  short  cropi 
are  better  than  full  ones  for  the  farmers. 

Peecham's  Pills  cure  Siek-IIcidache. 


The  French  woolen  industry  requires 
annually  about  220,000,000  pounds  of  raw  wool. 
Of  this  quantity  France  only  produces  one 
fifth;  the  remainder  is  supplied  chiefly  by 
Australia  and  La  Plato.  The  French  wool  is 
grown  in  the  central  and  southern  depart- 
ments. 

The  brig-htness  of  the  moon  is  not  so  very 
much  greater  than  the  brighlnoss  of  tlie  same 
area  of  .sky.  The  total  light  ot  the  full  moon 
can  be  compared  with  the  total  lightof  the 
sun,  though  it  is  a  very  difficuU  problem,  and 
the  result  will  be  that  the  sun  is  as  bright  as 
080,000  full  moons. 

A  Wyo.-viing  man  has  settled  the  question 
of  how  the  prairie  dogs  ohiain  the  water  they 
drink.  He  says  they  dig  Ihoir  own  wells, each 
village  having  one  wii  h  a  concealed  opening. 
He  says  lie  knows  of  .several  of  these  wells 
from  50  to  200  feet  deep,  each  having  a  circular 
stairway  leading  down  to  the  water. 

"Yes,"  said  the  mother, complacently, "Jane 
is  married,  and  married  well.  It  was  through 
having  her  portrait  painted  that  she  got  ac- 
quainted with  her  husband." 

"Indeed  !   Did  she  marry  the  artist  7'' 

"The  artist?  I  guess  not.  She  married  the 
frame  manufacturer.— York  P/ess. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Sent  free,  on  application,  to  residents  of  the 
state  in  which  the  station  is  located.  Address 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

CoLoit.\DO.— (Fort  Collins)  Bulletin  No.  15, 
April,  1891.  Two  insect  pests— the  codling 
moth  and  tlie  grape-vine  ienf-hopper. 

Del.\ware.— (Xewarl;)  Enlletin  No.  U.  Jan- 
uary, 1891.  Field  expei  i nients  with  fertilizers. 
Bulletin  No.  12,  March,  1891.  Injurious  insects 
and  insecticides.  Spraying  machinery. 

Kansas.— (Manhattan)  Bulletin  No.  18,  De- 
cehiber,  1800.  Experiments  with  forage 
plants.  Bulletin  No.  19,  December,  1890.  Ger- 
mination of  weeviled  peas.  Garden  notes  on 
potatoes,  beans  and  cabbage. 

New  IlAMrSHiRE.— (Hanover)  Second  an- 
nual  report,  1890.  Bulletin  No.  13,  May,  1891. 
EfTect  ot  food  on  butler.  Efiect  of  food  on 
quantity  of  milk.  Bulletin  No.  14,  May,  1891. 
Ensilage  in  dairy  farming. 

New  \'ORK.-(State  Station,  Geneva)  Bul- 
letin No.  32,  June,  1891.  Description  of  ma- 
terial used  in  making  commercial  fertilizers. 
Fertilizing  materials  produced  on  farms. 
Fertilizing  composition  and  valuation  of 
various  products. 

Ontario.  —  (Agricultural  College,  Guelph) 
Bulletin  No.  42,  April,  1891.  Bark-louse  and 
pear-tree  slug.  Bulletin  No.  43,  May,  1891. 
Pitting  the  sugar  beet. 

Ontario.— (Central  Experiment  Farm,  Ot- 
tawa) Bulletin  No.  11,  May,  1891.  Recom- 
mendations for  the  prevention  of  damage  by 
some  common  insects. 

South  Dakota.— (Brookings)  Bulletin  No. 
25,  June,  1S91.  Glanders. 

Tennessee.— (Knoxville)  Bulletin  No.  2, 
Vol.  4,  April,  1891.  The  peanut  crop  of  Ten- 
nessee.  Statistics,  culture  and  chemistry. 

Wyosiing.- (Laramie)  Bulletin  No.  1,  May, 
1891.  Organization  and  proposed  work  of  the 
station. 


B>T|«l*fvcs""'"''''y^''-^''Trrs!  ion  Talunble  Money  matt- 
"  « VCTinffSecr(¥ts!2:5  Xew  Album  VerBes.4  24plens- 

iis  *iamesl  all  for  only  «Oc  1  Weiteru  Pal).  Co. 


24ple 
fit.  Louis.  Mo. 


A  BlxHfviNONo  OajECTlONAISLE  FEATURE. 

The  most  vicious  borse 
,can  be  DRIVEN  and  CON- 
TROLLED WITH  EASE. 
Works  the  same  as  the  J.l.  O., 
bat  don't  puU  np  bo  easy. 

LEADS  THEM  ALL 

Bample  mailed  X  C  for  ^  I   A  A 
Nickel  Sl.50.  3>l»wW 

_    Stallion  Bits  50  cents  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  iRON  CO.  ?.*p=.Z«: 


F4'0OtEN  OF  THE  SOUTH" 

PORTABLE 


For  Stock  Feed,  or  Meal 
for  Family  Use. 

0,000  IN  USE. 

Write  for  Pamphlets. 
STRAUB  MACHINERY  CO.  CINCINNATI,  0, 


$  Sl^P'HILLiHepays 


the  Express. 

Year  Trial  FREE. 

ne  DueV-r,  f olid  BilTe^^^e,  full  engrarod 
I  gUArODtccd  to  *^car  and  keep  its  color 
equal  to  coia  silver  for  20  ye&rs,  un- 
equalled  in  appearance,  and  perfect  a 
*■      timokMper.  CutBhoivs  back  of  we. 
The  ea^ric?  oa  tbis  watcb  t«  &ni&r- 
vcl  of  p«rfcctioa  nod   cannot  l>« 
duplicated  elsewhere  in  the  World 
for  loaa  than  three  timea  our 
price.  The  oiorement  13  our 
own  special   fu)l  plaW  nib/ 
jeweled  Ttorka,  cclebiatcd  for 
fta  ha.id3omo  appearance  aad 
perfect  time-keeping  quaUliea. 
Jlaay  ■watcbc-j  ore  sold  at 
2  912.00  tbatvill  give  no  better 
IresTilts    than  tbis,  aod  t6 
Qruarante*  It  in  erery  respect. 
gWeeend  vith  each  vstch  ft 
^printed  asreemcnt  pvin?  yoa 
4th8  privilege  toreturnitatany 
I  tlm«  within  one  year  i  f  i  t  does 
I  not  give  perfect  Mtisraction. 
[  CcT  Tm."?  Oct  andsenditTrith 
'  your  order  and  we  will  ship 
the  watch  to  joa  ty  express C. 
0- D.  IfoncumioatioQ  fttthv 
esprcgs  office  you  find  U  ta 
TopresCQled  pay  the  exprwa 
c^tthe  amount,  $3.97  or  4 
514.00,  ve  paring  oh&rges,  and 
'itla  yonrs,  othcrsrlae you  pay  notb- 
r  Ingandit  will  bfiteturncd  at  our  ex* 
pense.  Addreai:^ 

'^W.lllll  5c  CO.^oIesale  Jewelers 

in  Madison  St.,  Ciucagro. 


ICE-CHEAJVL 


In  One  Half 
CQinctte. 


The  Jnck  Frost  Freezer  is  made  on  a  new 
and  scientific  principle,  that  freezes  the  cream 
instantly. 

Instead  of  having  the  ice  and  salt  outside  of 
the  can  containing  the  creara,  in  this  new  and 
improved  freezer  the  cream  is  on  the  outside, 
and  the  ice  and  saltiare  inside  of  the  cj'llnder. 
It  saves  its  cost  very  quickly  in  ice,  salt,  time 
and  lahor.  A  few  cents' worth  of  ice  aiid  salt 
will  make  enough  ice-cream  for  tweuty-tlve 
persons,  and  a  child  can  easily  operate  It.  It  is 
simplicity  itself,  as  there  is  no  gearing  to  get 
out  of  order  in  using,  no  oilj'  cog-wheels  or  iron 
work.  It  makes  smooth  and  delicious  creams 
and  Ices,  and  is  free  from  danger  of  metallic 
poisoning.  The  cream  may  be  frozen  in  the 
warm  kitchen  as  quickly  as  in  the  cool  cellar. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  salt  water  or  ice  to  leak 
or  come  in  contact  with  tlic  cream. 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  PERFECT  ICE- 
CREAM FREEZER  MADE. 

With  tlie  size  we  ofler  you  can  make  from  one 
pint  to  two  quarts  of  ice-cream  at  one  filling. 
Larger  sizes  ai'e  made,  but  this  is  large  enough 
for  most  families,  as  the  pan  may  be  refilled 
several  times  and  a  large  quantity  of  cream 
Capacity— 1  Pint  to  -  Qnarts.  frozen  in  a  short  while. 

Oiven  as  a  preminm  for  12  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper. 
Price,  Including  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper,  S3.50. 

The  freezer  must  be  sent  by  express,  cliarges  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver.  Name  your  express 
station  If  different  from  your  post-office.   Address  all  orders  to 

 FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Prem.  No.  672.      THE  CORNUCOPIA  OF  MUSIC  CONTAINS 

186  PIECES  OF  VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC, 

Printed  from  larg-e  Sheet  Music  Plates,  on  heavy  paper,  worth  over 
$50.00  in  sheet  music  form. 
All  mailed,  postpaid,  for  only  60  cents.  Including  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper. 
A  collection  of  English,  Irish,  Scotch  and  American  Songs  and  Ballads,  including  Ethiopian 
and  College,  Sentimental  and  Comic,  Sacred  and  Operatic,  all  with  music  complete,  for 
voice  and  piano  (or  org-an),  arranged  by  Charles  D.  Blake.   Also,  Contra  Dances,  Reels, 
Jigs  and  Hornpipes  ;  English,  French,  German,  Polish  and  Spanish  Dances ;  Galops,  Polkas, 
Schottisches  and  Waltzes,  Marches,  Quicksteps  and  Gavottes,  etc., 

WITH  OALLS  AND  FIOURES. 


Arranged  for  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  or  Violin  and  Piano. 


CONTENTS. 

Alas!  those  chimes. 
Annie  Laurie. 
ArkansaB  traveller. 
Aald  lang  syne. 
Basket  of  lovei. 
Battle  prayer. 
Beau  of  Oak  Hill. 
Beaux  of  Albany. 
Beautiful  caetle. 
Belle  Canadienoe. 
Bonnie  blue  flag-. 
Bonnie  Doon. 
Boston  dip  waltzei. 
Boulangere,  La. 
CacfauoBt  La. 
Chained  at  last. 
Chinese  march. 
Chorus  jig. 
College  hornpipe. 
Comln'  thro'  the  rye. 
Coquette. 
Cuckoo,  The. 
Barney  from  Kildare. 
Blue  bells  of  Scotland. 
Campbells  are  coming. 
Camptown  hornpipe. 
Can  you  keep  a  secret? 
Carillon  de  Dunkerque, 
Charl«y  over  the  -water. 
Ciuciunati  hornpipe. 
Constitution  hornpipe. 
Cricket  on  the  hearth. 


Dear  heart. 
De  banjo  am. 
Devil's  dream. 
Drunken  sailor. 
Durang's  hornpipe. 
Eight-hand  reel. 
Erminie  gavotte. 
Erminie  lullaby. 
Esmeralda,  The. 
Fairy  dance. 
Fairy  varsovienna. 
Favorite  dance. 
Foreman's  dance. 
First  love  redowa. 
Four-hand  reel. 
Fritz's  lullaby. 
Gavotte  de  Vestrie. 
German,  The. 
German  redowa. 
German  waltz. 
Gintana  waltz. 
Girl  I  left  behind. 

Go  to  the  D  . 

Dashing  white  sergeant. 
Dick  Sand's  hornpipe. 
Don't  drink,  to-night. 
Douglass'  hornpipe. 
Electric  light  galop. 
Fisher's  hornpipe. 
Flowers  of  Edinboro'. 
Flowers  of  Edinburgh. 
Fra  Diavolo  quickstep. 
Fred  Wilson's  clog. 


Happy  new  year. 
Harp  that  once. 
Heel  and  toe.  polka. 
Hey,  daddy. 
Highland  fling. 
Home,  sweet  home. 
Hull's  victory. 
Imporiale,  L  . 
Irishman's  heart. 
Irish  trot. 
Jakie's  hornpipe- 
Jesus,  lover  of  my. 
John  Anderson. 
Jordan  is  a  hard. 
Keelrow  reel. 
Keep  the  horseshoe. 
Kendall's  hornpipe. 
Kitty  O'Neil  jig. 
Ladies'  triumph. 
Lady  of  the  lake. 
Lancashire  clog. 
Land  of  sweet  Erin. 
Larry  O'gaff. 


Good  for  the  tongue. 

§orlitza,  original, 
aste  to  the  wedding 


Le  Pefre'B  hornpipe. 
Light  artillery. 
Liverpool  hornpipe. 
Lord's  my  shepherd. 
Madrilainne,  La. 
Mary  of  Argyle. 
Minuet, 

Miss  McLeod's  reel. 
Money  Musk. 
Mother's  song. 
My  pretty  pearl. 
Now,  was  I  wrong? 
Oh,  carry  me  back. 
Old  oaken  bucket. 
Old  rOsin,  the  beau. 
Old  zip  coon. 
Only. 

On  the  banks. 
Opera  reel. 
Our  first  and  last. 
Over  the  water. 
Oyster  river. 
Perplexity. 


In  time  of  apple  bios  ms. 
Irish  washerwoman. 
Jolly  dancers  medley. 
Kathleen  Aroon. 
Kathleen  Mavourneen. 
Lady  Walpole's  reel. 
Lamplighter's  hornpipe. 

Given  as  a  ppemium  for  1  new  yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper,  60  cents. 
We  offer  H  for  sale  for  only  25  cenfs.     Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Pctroneila.' 
Folly  wolly  doodle. 
Portland  fancy. 
Prince  or  peasant. 
Quilting  party. 
Itickefs  hornpipe. 
Robin  Ru(f. 
Kocket  galop. 
Rory  O'More. 
Rosebud  reel. 
Rustic  reel. 
Red  lion  hornpipe. 
Rock  of  ages. 
Roska,  La. 
Russian  march. 
Sailors  set  on  shore. 
St.  Patrick's  day. 
Scottish  dance. 
Shells  of  ocean. 
Sicilienne,  The. 
Sicilian  circle. 
Silent  night. 
Six-hand  reeL 
Last  rose  of  summer. 
Light  in  the  window. 
Maid  in  pump-room. 
Minnie  Foster's  clog. 
Newport  or  Narrangas't, 
Oh,  you  little  darling. 
Pop  goes  the  weasel. 
Shunster's  hornpipe. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverly. 
Smash  the  window. 


Smith's  homptpa. 
Snuff-box  waits. 

Soldier's  joy. 
Spanish  dance. 
Speed  the  plough. 
Spirits  of  Franca. 
Sun  of  my  soul. 
Tempest,  The. 
Tempete,  La. 
■rhere  is  rest. 
Thunder  homplpflk 
Tired. 

Uncle  Dan'l's. 
Uncle  Sam's  farm* 
Up  the  hills. 
Virginia  reel. 
Watchman,  tell  U8* 
Watch  on  Rhine. 
White  cockade. 
Widow  Machree. 
Wind  that  shakei. 
Within  a  mile. 
Zulmo, 
Soft  music  is  stealing. 
Somnambulft  quickstep. 
Sparkling  dewdrop  acha 
Steamboat  quickstep. 
'Tis  true,  we're  fading. 
Vinton's  hornpipe.  No.  L 
Vinton's  hornpipe,  No.  2. 
Where  many  mansions. 
Woodman,  spare  that. 


BLACK  BEAUTY 


His  Grooms  and  Companions. 


THE  "UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN" 
OF  THE  HORSE. 


Premlam  Ifo.  719. 


"  Black  Beauty"  is  the  latest  popular  book  in 
the  literary  world.  Sfearly  300,000  copies 
have  aleady  been  sold  in  America  and 
England.  The  book  was  written  by  a  woman, 
AnnaSewell.  It  is  the  autibiography  of  an 
English  horse,  telling  of  kind  masters  and 
cruel,  of  happiness  and  suffering,  made  pleas- 
ant by  the  fact  that  happiness  predominates 
and  finally  triumphs. 

The  New  York  Independent  says  :  "This  book 
has  the  facinatlons  of  a  story,  the  truthful- 
ness of  an  essay,  and  the  moral  sincerity  of  a 
sermon."  The  story  is  told  with  all  the  fasci- 
nation of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  Is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  books 
ever  published.  ' 

IT  CONTAINS  246  PACES. 

Large  numbers  are  being  used  In  public  and 
private  schools  and  in  Sunday-schools.  The 
school  committee  of  Boston,  by  ttnanimous 
vote,  adopted  "Black  Beauty"  as  supple- 
mentary rending  in  all  the  Boston  grammar 
schools.  Thousands  of  teachers  in  other  cities 
are  reading  it  to  their  scholars,  the  chapters 
and  sketches  being  short  and  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  universally  praised  and 
recommended  by  the  religions  and  secular 
press.  Elegantly  printed  in  large  type. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  1  new  yearly 
subscriber,  at  50  cents. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription, 
60  cents. 

We  oflTer  it  for  sale  for  20  cents.  Post- 
age paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

FAKSI  ANiD  FIRESIDE. 

Ptiladelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


CHOICE  PERFUIVIERY. 


Preminm  JTo.  133. 


This  handsome  package  contains  four  bot- 
tles of  sweet-scented  Handkerchief  E.xtracts, 
guaranteed  to  be  the  very  purest.  The  odors, 
selected  for  their  delicacy  and  lasting  proper- 
ties, and  representing  the  popular  choice  of 
the  ladies,  are  as  follows  : 

WHITE  ROSE,  HELIOTROPE, 
NILICA,  ARBUTA, 

The  last  a  product  of  the  fragrant  Arbutus, 
the  gem  of  early  spring  flowers.  Tliej'  Iiavc 
been  specially  prepared  for  us  b5'  a  distin- 
guished cliemist,  and  are  absolutely  pure.  In 
stores  where  extracts  of  equal  purity  are  sold 
(many  of  them  do  not  have  it),  two  of  samr- 
size  bottles  cost  as  much  as  we  ask  for  all  foui 
bottles.  Besides  you  get  .a  neat  and  valuaMc 
box  to  keep  them  in.  It  is  a  strong,  woodf  n 
case,  as  shown  in  cut,  lined  inside  with  corl<. 
and  divided  into  four  compartments,  i nsiiri nu- 
safety  in  the  mails.  The  bottles  are  ni-iilly 
labeled.  Every  young  lady  needs  Ibis  exlrni  i 
package,  as  well  as  every  rising  young  ni:.i' 
It  is  not  out  of  place  even  with  older  peo|.li- 
who  appreciate  a  most  fragrant  atmospliei  f. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  1  new  yearly  suhscril*'  r 
to  this  paper. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to 
this  paper,  70  cents. 

We  offer  il  for  sale  for  25  cents.  Postage  paid 
by  us  in  each  case. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Pliiladclpbia,  Pa.,  or  Spring-field,  Oblo. 
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EIGHTY  PER  CENT  HONEST. 

Oh,  dear  to  our  heart  is  the  bright  silver  dollar, 
With  liberty's  picture,  just  turned  from  tlie 
mint. 

And  the  national  bird  with  his  high  rutfied 
collar. 

As  if  he  would  fight  If  you  gave  him  the 
hint. 

The  old  'Vianliiee  dollar. 
Our  father's  big  dollar, 
Made  out  of  just  eighty  cents  at  the  govern- 
ment mint. 

—Journal  of  Finance. 

NEGRO  PHILOSOPHY. 

I HEARD  a  bit  of  dialogue  on  a  rail- 
road train  a  few  days  ago  which 
contains  a  whole  cyclopaedia  ofiu- 
formatiou  into  the  mental  pro- 
cesses of  the  colored  man  and 
brother.  There  was  wit,  philosophy  and  the 
two  besetting  vices  of  the  race  all  concen- 
trated into  a  few  sentences.  • 

"Doau  happen  to  have  no  match  'bout  yo' 
clothes,  eh?  If  yC  got  a  Pittsburg  stogy, 
it'll  do  jes'  as  well." 

"Go  long,  niggah!  What  do  yo'  do  with  all 
yo' money?"  > 

"I  wouldn't  like  to  tell,  i  There's  too  many 
people  heah." 
"Did  yo'  drink  it?" 
"No,  sah." 

"Did  yo'  gamble  it?" 

"P'raps  I  did.  Don't  know  but  what  I  did 
gamble  it— kiah,  kiah  !  " 

"I'd  sooner  drink  it  ef  it  was  me— kiah, 
kiah!" 

"Yo'  better  not.  Yo'  live  a  good  deal  longer, 
honey,  ef  yo'  gamble  it." 

General  laughter  and  the  Pittsburg  stogy 
passed  over.  * 

AN  AUTHORITATIVE  DECISION. 

Tommy  came  running  to  his  father  cue  day 
with  a  weight  of  trouble  on  his  mind. 

"Sadie  says  the  moon  is  made  of  green 
cheese,  pa,  and  I  don't  believe  it." 

"Don't  you  believe  it.   Why  not  ?" 

"I  know  it  isn't.-' 

"But  how  do  you  know  ?  Don't  ask  me  that 
question  ;  you  must  find  out  for  yourself." 

"How  can  I  find  out  ?" 

"You  must  study  into  it." 

He  went  to  the  parlor,  took  the  family  Bible 
from  the  table  and  was  missed  for  some  time, 
when  he  came  running  into  the  study. 

"I  have  found  it  out,  for  the  moon  was 
made  before  the  cows  were."— Xi/e. 

HE  WOULDN'T  BITE. 

The  boy's  fishing-pole  was  fastened  under 
the.root  of  a  tree  on  the  river  bank,  and  he 
was  sitting  in  the  sun  playing  with  a  dog. 

"Fishing?"  inquired  a  man  passing  along 
the  road. 

"Yep,"  answered  the  boy  as  briefly. 
"'Sice  dog  you've  got  there.    What's  his 
name  ?" 
"Fish." 

"Fish?  That's  a  queer  name  for  a  dog.  What 
did  3'ou  call  him  that  for?" 
"  'Cause  he  won't  bite." 

Then  the  man  proceeded  on  his  way.—  Wash- 
ington Star. 

AMERICANS  MUST  BE  CAREFUL. 

Standish— "What's  that  ?  You  say  you  were 
attacked  by  highwaymen  on  the  way  here  ?" 

Wlnthrope— "Yes,  and  robbed  of  every  cent, 
after  being  beaten  Insensible." 

Standish — "Honest  citizens  ought  to  go 
armed."  i 

Wlnthrope— "I  was  armed."  ' 

Standish— "Then  why  didn't  you  shoot?" 

Wlnthrope— "I  was  afraid  some  of  the  high- 
waymen might  be  unnaturalized  residents, 
and  I  did  not  wish  to  risk  plunging  my  be- 
loved country  into  a  foreign  war."— iS'eiu  York 
Weekly. 

TWO  BABIES. 

Mrs.  Newma— Oh,  I  wish  you  could  see  Mrs. 
Winkler's  baby.  It's  perfectly  lovely  Such 
a  delicate,  sweet  little  creature  as  it  is.  It's  a 
perfect  little  cherub,  with  the  loveliest  eyes, 
the  sweetest  little  mouth,  the  cunuingest  little 
nose,  and  eyes  of  heavenly  blue.  It  looks  as 
if  it  had  just  dropped  from  heaven  and  every 
tiny  feature  had  been  fashioned  by  the 
angels." 

Mr.  Newma— "Is  it  as  nice  as  our  baby  ?" 
Mrs.  Newma— "Mercy .'  no,  not  half."— iVeto 
York  Weekly. 

NOT  GOING  AROUND  THE  FAMILY. 

Teacher— "You  must  not  come  to  school  any 
more.  Tommy,  until  your  mother  has  recov- 
ered from  the  small-pox." 

Tommy— "There  ain't  a  bit  of  danger.  She 
ain't  going  to  give«me  the  small-pox." 

Teacher— "Why,  how  is  that?" 

Tommy— "She's  my  step-mother.  She  never 
gives  me  anything."— rexa^  Si/tings. 

TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Go  to  California  via  the  through  lines  of  the 
Burlington  Route,  from  Chicago  or  St.  Loui« 
to  Denver,  and  thence  over  the  new  broad 
gauge,  through  car  line  of  tlie  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railway,  via  Leadville,  Glenwood 
Springs  aud  Salt  Lake,  through  Interesting 
cities  nnd  unsurpassed  scenery.  Dining  Car 
servlcu  all  the  way. 


TOO  THIN. 

"I'll  just  tell  you  what  it  is,"  remarked  a  fat, 
jolly  old  soul  to  her  companion  as  the  street 
car  rumbled  along,  "the  doctors  kin  say  what 
they  please,  but  I  know  it's  just  flying  in  the 
face  o'  natur'  to  bring  a  baby  up  on  a  bottle. 
Y'ou  know  Sally  Ann-Jimson,  what  lives  next 
door  to  us?" 

"Yes,"  assented  the  other. 

"Well,  she  tried  to  bring  her  baby  up  on 
milkman's  milk,  and  it  died  of  water  on  the 
bruin."— Philadelphia  Record. 


ARBOR  DAY  A  HUMBUG. 

"Do  you  know,  Mr.  Editor,"  writes  a  far- 
seeing  school-boy,  "that  this  Arbor  Day  busi- 
ness is  the  grandest  humbug  on  earth  ?  What 
are  these  trees  planted  for?  To  make  the 
ground  look  purty?  Naw.  To  furnish  shade 
for  the  girls?  Nix.  They  are  to  make  switches 
to  harrass  the  small  boy's  hide,  and  don't 
you  forget  it.  If  this  ain't  so,  why  do  they 
plant  maple  ti'ees,  which  grow  the  straightest 
switches  that  ever  shook  the  dirt  out  of  a  boy's 
pants?" 

IN  THE  HOTEL  BUSINESS. 

"James,  I  don't  see  you  waiting  at  the  table 
any  more." 

"No,  sah ;  I'se  been  promoted.  I'se  entry 
clerk  now." 

"You  an  entry  clerk !  I  never  knew  you 
were  a  book-keeper." 

"Oh,  I  ain't.  I  jes'  keep  my  eye  on  de  um- 
brellas, hats  ajid  things  de  bo'ders  leave  in  the 
entry.— jrc!(e  Field's  Washington. 


REBUKING  A  FLIPPANT  BOARDER. 

"They  say  it  costs  S17.50  a  week  to  feed  an 
elephant,  Mrs.  Irons,"  said  the  boarder  at  the 
foot  of  the  table.  "How  would  you  like  to 
board  one  at  regular  rates  ?" 

"An  elephant,  Mr.  McGiunis,"  replied  the 
landlady,  ^wouldn't  be  throwing  out  hints  all 
the  time  that  he  was  getting  tired  of  prunes." 


A  BUSINESS  HEAD. 

Husband— "I  save  four  dollars  by  buying 
that  cigar  by  the  box." 

Wife— "Do  you.  Jack?  How  nice  it  would 
be  if  you  would  only  buy  five  boxes  right 
away  and  give  me  the  twenty  dollars  you  save 
for  a  new  dress." 


HE  CARRIED  THEM  LONG  ENOUGH. 

Postmaster— "So  you  would  like  a  position 
as  letter  carrier.  Have  you  ever  had  any  ex- 
perience?" 

Applicant— "Yes,  sir;  my  wife  has  always 
given  me  all  her  letters  to  post.  Y'ou  might 
ask  her." 


UNDIVIDED  AFFECTION. 

"Will  you  marry  me?" 

"Do  you  love  me  for  myself  alone  ?" 

"Why,  of  course.  Did  you  suppose  I  loved 
you  for  the  sake  of  your  six  maiden  aunts  and 
four  old-maid  sisters?  Don't  be  unjust,  Clara." 


A  FAMILY  AFFAIR. 

Young  mother— "What  in  the  world  makes 
the  baby  cry  so  ?" 

Young  father— "I  guess  he  heard  me  say  I 
managed  to  get  a  little  sleep  last  night.  "—iWuj 

York  Weekly. 

 «  ♦  »  

SHE  DIDN'T  MEAN  RACY. 

Customer— "Are  these  colors  fast?" 

New  salesman— "Well,  black  is  never  con- 
sidered a  fast  color,  but  we  have  some  pretty 
loud  variegated  colors  that  might  please  you." 


TRIUMPH  OF  ART  OVER  NATURE. 

"What  a  terrific  thunder-storm  we  had  the 
other  evening !" 

"I  didn't  know  anything  about  it  until  it 
was  all  over.   I  was  at  the  AVaguer  concert." 


A  REASONABLE  PROPOSITION. 

Bragg  (pompously)— "Sir,  I  am  a  self-made 
man." 

Flagg— "I  dare  say  you  look  like  the  kind  of 
a  man  you'd  be  apt  to  make."— ii/c. 


A  DIVISION. 

"Henry,"  she  whispered,  "let  us  take  for  our 
motto  'Work  and  pray.'  " 

"All  right,  my  dear,"  he  answered;  "I  can 
pray  pretty  well." 

LITTLE  BITS. 

He— "Tell  me  what  you  think  of  my  last 
poem.  I  waut  to  finish  it,  as  I  have  other  irons 
in  the  fire."  She— "I  should  withdraw  the 
irons  and  insert  the  ■poem."— Life. 

Anxious  mother— "As  I  passed  the  parlor 
door  last  evening  I  saw  Mr.  Nicefello's  face 
very,  very  close  to  yours." 

Lovely  daughter— "Y-e-s,  ma,  he's  so  near- 
sighted."—(lOod  XeiL's. 

"Do  you  quarrel  with  your  neighbor  yet 
about  his  hen  coming  over  into  your  garden  ?  " 
"No,  we're  all  over  that  now."  "Buried  the 
hatchet?"  "No;  better  still ;  buried  the  hen." 
—  Christian  at  Work. 

A  funny  paper  has  this  neat  little  story 
pictured  out:  "A  hunter  went  out  to  hunt. 
At  the  same  time  a  bear  went  out  to  eat.  The 
hunter  saw  the  bear.  Quoth  the  hunter:  'Ah, 
there's  my  fur  overcoat.'  He  fired.  The  bear 
jumped  behind  a  tree  and  was  not  hurt.  Quoth 
the  bear:  'Ah,  there's  my  square  meal.' 
Whereupon  the  bear  ate  the  hunter.  Ergo 
(by  the  mutual  arrangement),  the  hunter  got 
his  fur  overcoat  and  the  bear  his  square  meal." 
—Evening  WUconsin, 


Have  j-oa  nritten 
jet?  If  you  haven't, 
jwisdom  and  mtelii- 
kent  ambition  surest 
[write  to-day.  I  prom- 
ise you  my  Bpecial, 
ersonal  attention.  1 
ndertake  t  o  briefly 
each  any  fairjy^ntel- 
igent  person  of  either 
sex,  who  can  read  and 
write,  and  who.  after 
nstruction,  will  work 
ndustrioasly,  how  to 
earn  Three  Thousand 
Dollars  a  year  in  their 
own  localities,  wher- 
ever they  live.  1  will 
also  furnish  the  sittia- 
tion  or  emplojment, 
at  which  yon  can  earn 
that  amount.  I  charge 
nothing  and  rcceire 
nothing  unless  sac- 
cessful,  as  above. 
Nothing  difficult  to 
learn,  or  that  requires 
much  time.  1  desire 
but  one  person  from 
each  district  or  county 
I  have  already  taught 
and  provided  with 
employment  a  larga 
number  who  are  mat- 
ing over  Three  Thou- 
sand Dollars  a  Year, 
each.  All  is  new, 
solid,  sure.  Full  par- 
ticulars free.  After 
you  know  all,  if  yon 
conclude  to  go  no  fiir- 
ther,  why,  no  harm  a 
.  ^done.  Address, 

1013)  .^aeuflttfi,  Jklalne- 


RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  m.Ki 
"to  agents.  The  G.  A.  HiR 


lmmeng«  Catalosme  Free 
iRPEE  3lFG.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


PHOTO  01  your  lature  Haslanl  or  Wile  FREE  I 
Scud  stamp  for  Poslage.    CLIMAX  00,  CHICAGO,  lit 

PHflTn^f  1'  Beauties,  latest  out.  only  Inc.;  57  for 
rnUIUj;  o-x.   Thubbis  &  Co.,  Bay  Sliore.  N  Y 

tfu 


ARE    CNUaBSIED.  Mcd    jour  slctt  mcuon  u>d  S  ctxA 
UASiGEE  or  CUilAS.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


500SCRAP 


tlCTCBBa,  AUTO.  yEESES*  ErDDLg3  pnPf* 
MSTTLES  Of  C.^BDS  Cc.  4  PBE^BST  P  Kfcfc 
PABDBE  *  CO..  Hu.NTOWESS.  COh'h'.  ^^^^ 


I  adiPQ  ^pp  SixSpecimens  KANSAS  STOBESf or centerta- 
uuHiCd)  «)CC  ble,  15  cents  iten  cents  silver,  five  cents 
postage.)  Send gf  once.  T.E.STEPHEHS.yorthTopeka.Kan. 

A  DAY  SURE.  §2.15  Samples  Free. 
Horse  owners  buv  1  to  t>.  20  other  spe- 
cialties.  Rein  Holder  Co.,HoUrj3Iich. 


$5 


month.   'Will  prove 
"'ew  portraits  just 
e  sent  free  to  all. 
L-Son,  2S  Bond  St.,  K.T. 


14x17 


Crayon  Portraits,  $1.60.  lSx22 
S2.50.  6  inch  Bronze  and  Gold  frame 
1,^x22.  Soc.  AH  work  warranted. 
ROBT.   JOHNS,  Peoria,  lU. 


||POCKET  PES*  PEXCIl 
'^ar 


STAMP,  WITH  KABE, 
,  Cinb  of  14  P.  4  P. Sumps,  I 

postpaid  for  »1.«0  Bill.  _  _ 
[iNowAgla.bigmoney.Termafree, 


40c. 


Sell-Iaker  20e.< 
-  'Marktiinen,card8,J[c.  ^  - 
THALMAS  MFG.  CO.,  No.  366  BalL  St,  Baltiinore,  Mi,  U.S. A. 


n  A  V  FAYING  THING  for  A  gents  is  our  PHOTO- 
Kfl  V  I  GRAPH  FAMILY  RECORD  PICTURE. 
wMmt^S  m  We  giveyouliberaltenns.  Address  Dept.  W 
O.P.  COBT&OO.,  61.&SS  Jefferson  St.,0IilcsBO 

Be  sure  to  mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

AMAfiFRQWANTEO  Everywhere  to  take  charge 
nnnUbilv  ofourbusiaess.  Advertise.  disLribuca 

circQiara  k  employ  help.  Wages  $50  to  $125  per 
month.  Expenses  advanced.  State  experience.  Wages  ex- 
pected, also  vour  preference  for  homework  or  traveling.  SLOA?f 
&  CO.,  Manufacturers,  291  George  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


M 


WANTED!  A  LADY 

To  obtain  names,  address  envelopes,  eeud  circulars.  ^Manage  enter- 
taining, enjovable  work  at  home.  1  to  8  honr=  dailv.  Anv  localitT. 
Good  pay.  Send  10c.  (silver)  for  Book  teaehin?  'OUR  NEW 
A  RTt  with  particulars.  TAB  SILTAA  CO.  Bx  t.H»oo,aUcIi< 


NOVELTIES 


AGENTS 

Convertible  Wire  Baskets,  Handy  Button,  Sell- 
threadingNeetUe&man; others.  Catalog  sent  tree 
F.  CASS6REES  MfS.  CO.,  26  So.  ffater  St.,  t'leveland,  1). 

■AKE  AN  AGENCY  for 

DAGGETT'S. 

SEir-BASTIMG  DAM 

ROASTING  rAn 

Needed  id  everv  family. 
'SAVES  20  Percent. 

in  Boasting  and  Bales  (he 
^  Best  Brmd  ia  the  world. 

Address  nearest  office  for  terms. 
W.  A.  D.%*HtETT  ft  CO.,  Tineland,  N.  J.  Chicago,  IllinoU. 
SaltliBtetitj,  rtah.  Eait  Portland.  Oreg.  OatUndjCaL 


How  They  Do  Sell. 


Q^l^yg  easily  make  Bi?  Wages  selling  the  Peer- 


A^UIV  I  O  less  Atlasjif  the  World,  in  handsome  and 
heavy  Leatherette  Board  Covers,  with  ornament- 
al Gold  Title.  It  sells  on  sight,  because  all  who 
eee  it  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  best  ever  offered  for  the 
price.  Locates  towns,  cities,  railroads,  etc.  Full  of 
statistics,  with  Censns  of  1S90.  Illnstrated. 
Agents  make  100  j>er  cent.  Address 
IUast,Crowell  &:  I^irkpatrick,  8pringfield,0« 


GOOD  HEALTH 

BY  THE  -'NEW  METHOX) " 

ByTT.  E.  FOREST,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 
Ko  patent  medicines,  not  a  *'  Mind  Care  or  gym- 
nastics"— a  revolution.  Absolutely  cures  dyspep- 
sia, constipation,  nervousness,  emaciation,  female 
complaints,  catarrh,  etc.,  etc.  Home  treatment. 
Better  aod  cheaper  than  the  Hall  Sjrsti'iii.  A  health 
book.  Send  for  circular  and  testimonials. 
HEALTH  SUPPLIES  CO..  Tio  Broadway,  N.  X 
Agents  wanted. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease ;  by  its 
use  thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
standing  have  been  cured.  Indeed  so  strong  is  my  faith 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  will  send  two  bottles  FBEE.with 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  suf- 
ferer who  will  send  me  their  Express  and  P.O.  address. 
T.  A.  Slocum,  M.  C,  181  Pearl  St.,  N.  V. 


QQQ  SONGS  FREE!  ■?;.'f:r;-,r.s^t.5 

U\IO    cuiEp  to  ALBERT  W.  PSILUPS.  513  C  A.uti..  CSICAQO.  ILL. 

U/SHTEO— Women  to  take  crochet  work  to  do  at  home, 
■  ■city  or  countrv:  steady  work.  Particulars  on  appli- 
cation.  L.  WHITE  &  CO.,  21IJ  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


WF  WANT  I  more  good  working  Agents  to 

nt  nni«l  l,UUU  handle  the  best  selling  article 
now  on  the  nmrket.  Big  profits.  Get  full  particulars  by 
ail'lressing  Mast.Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick, Springfield, 0. 


LADIES 


who  will  do  writing  for  me  at  their  omi 
home  viUcaake  good  wages.  AiMreas, 

    with  self-addresaed,  stamped  envelope, 

EI»'A    t,.    SMYTHE,    South   Beod,  Ind-j,  ptoprf- 
e!  r  of  the  FAMOTJS    GLOKIA   WATER   for  the  completion. 

t  A  PRESENT.  I 


A  PRESENT. 

^EXD  us  your  address  and  we  will  make  vou  aT 
O   present  of  the  best  Automatic  WASHING* 

♦  MACHINE  in  the  World.  No  wash-board  or  rub-* 
tff  bm^  needed.  We  want  von  to  show- it  to  vour  friends.* 

oractasairentif  voncan.  You  can  COIN  MONEYa 
T  We  also  give  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  theT 
^  first  from  each  conntv.    Write  quick.    Address  K.Y.~ 

*  LACXDRT  W0RKS.'-i5  Dcv  St..  y,  i".  4l 
************************** 

li  atllicted  with 


sore  eves  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eje-Water 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habtt 
to  20  days. 


  Cnred  In  lO 

  No  pay  till  cnred. 

Dr.  J.  Stepbens,  Lebanon,  OIUo. 


RUPTURE 


Positive  Cure. By  mail.  Sealed 
Book  free.  Address  "W.S.Kice, 
Box  F.  Smithville,  N.  Y. 


GET  WELL 


KTerjbod?.    The  HEALTH  BELPEB 

tellsyouhow.  50c.  ayear.  Sample 
copies  free.  Address  the  Editor, 
DK.  J  -H.  DYE,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 


nCACNESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

^■^^■■■^  by  PecK's  Invisible  1  ctjular  tar  Cuscions.  Whispers 
— ■    heard.  ScccessfulwhenaHremediesfaii.  i>oldPQpp 
only  by  F.Hiscox,  bdS  BVay,N.Y.  Wrlt«  for  book  of  proofsr  If  CL 

FOULFEETCUREDr^S' 

■  ^  ™ Guaranteed.  Send  «tamp  forie*ledpar- 

ticttUr8.OD0SI0ITRAMrQ.C0.337YiDc.Ctncinnati.O- 

PI  ICQ  QUICK  RELIEF.  Final  care  InlOdays 
■    ■  w   >"ever  returns;  no  purge;  no  salve;  no 

sappository.  A  victim  tried  in  vain  every  remedy  has  dis- 
covered a  simple  cure,  which  he  will  mail  free  to  his  fel- 
low-sufferers. AddrefisC.J.MASON,Boi3179,  N.Y.  City. 

TAPF   WflRM-^  RADICAL.  CTTBE 
r  6    ffff  U  n  m  guaranteed  by  usinfr  my  reme- 
dy. For  all  ages.  Ko  poison.  Tasteless,  ^o  starving 
before  taking.  Price  low.  Becommended  by  honest 
people  as  the  best  in  existence.  Book  free.  Write  quick. 

Mdxess  Et  Mf  SASSE*  Georgetown,  Texas. 


4' 


PARKER'S  ^ 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses    and  beaotifiea  the  hair. 
IVomotea    a    luxuriant  growth. 
Never  FaiiB  to  Eeetore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  tailing. 
50c,  and  $1.\J0  at  pru^istg^_ 


RUPTURES  cured:; 


n  30  (o  ^ 

n.  Send' 


myHledical  Componnd  and  ImproTed 
\Ela8tic  Supporter  Truss  in  from  30  Ic 
^90  dai/t.  Heliable  references  given.  Send^ 
stamp  for  circular,  and  my  in  what  paper 
^  ^vou  taw  my  advertisement.    Address  Capt. 

kW.  A.  (!oUiiigs,Smiti7iU9.Jeffersca  Co.  N.7« 

RUPTURE  CURED! 

Positively  Holds  Rupture. 

HORN  XHiHT  AXD  DAY. 
Has  on  A  JjusUbie  P»d  nhicfa  CSB 
be  nuide  larger  or  smaller  to  suit 
chan::Io=  condition  of  mptore. 

Illtisirated  Calalo^e  s«nt  se- 
curely sealed  by 
G .  V.  H  OUS  E  M  FG  .  Co. 
(PAIEKT  AI.IrOWKt>.>  744  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.ClTY 

A  BOOK  FREE. 

We  will  mail  tp  any  address  our  book  of  cnresy 
containing  absolute  proof  that  Consnmption, 
Catarrh.  Asthma  and  allied  diseases  are  being 
promptly  cured  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

.i:kated  oxygen  co.m poind  co., 

p.  O.  Box  1564.  Nashna.  N.  H. 

■  CURE  FITS! 

When  I  say  cure  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them 
for  &  time  and  then  have  them  return  again.  I  mean  a 
radical  cure.  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI- 
LEPSY or  FALLING  SICKNESS  a  Hfe-Iong  study.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Because 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 
core.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  of 
my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 
H.  G.  KOOT,  M.  C,  183  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


IRUNKENNES 


S 


PERMANENTLY  CCRED 

bytilht  sreat  discovery  "  TH  E  HELPING  H.\ND."  In. 
dorsed  bv  Press,  Public.  Mitiisters.  Doctors  nnd  Temper- 
ance AdTorates.  The  Only  Scientific  Cure  fortlie 
Liquor  and  Tobacco  Habits.  Can  beeiveusecr^-tlv.  Taste- 
less. #d  per  box.  all  Drug(rists  or  from  us.  .Ibsolutely 
Secrecy.  Free  book.  Sealed.    STANOABD  DRUG 

COMPANY,  2(2  Broadway,  New  York 

Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
ing advertisements,  as  advertisers  often 
hare  dill'erent  articles  advertised  in  several 
papers. 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  ON  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

QUICKLY  DISSOLVED  AND  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  SOLUTION 

=  nopsHS  ? 

AND    THE    GKOWTH    tOKEVKK    DE».TRUVEU    W1TH<UT    THE    !<M«HTEST  «  « 

•  *  *  INJl'RY    OR    PISmLORATlON    OF    THE    MOST    PELU'ATg  SKIN. 

Discovered  by  Accident-— If  Compodxding,  aa  incomplete  mixture  was  accidcually 
epillod  OD  the  ba<:li  of  tUe  bikod,  and  oo  wksbing  afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  h&ir  wad 
cnmplftcly  removed.  We  purchased  the  ocw  discovery  and  uamed  ii  MODEN'E.  Itis  perfectly 
pure,  free  from  all  injarioas  Eubstauces,  and  so  simple  knr  oae  cau  use  it.  It  acta  mildty  but 
surely,  and  you  will  be  surprised  and  dcligbted  with  tbe  results. .  Apply  for  a  few  minutes  aud  the 
hair  disappearsasif  by  magic.  It  haa  do  reecmblauce  whatever  to  any  other  preparation  ever  used 
for  a  like  purpose,  and  do  scientific  discovery  ever  attained  such  wooderful  results.  IT  CAN 
NOT  FAIIm  If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application  will  remove  it  permanently:  the  heavy 
growth  such  aa  the  beard  or  hair  on  moles  may  require  two  or  more  applications  before  all  the 
roots  are  destroyed,  although  all  hair  will  be  removed  at  each  application,  and  without  slightest 
iujury  or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied  or  ever  afterward.  iiodb.*«k  st;pEficiDES  el«cteoltsi8. 

 Recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  Ua  merits — Used  by  people  of  refinement.  

Gentlemen  who  do  not  appreciate  nature's  giftof  abeard,  willfiod  a  priceless  boon  in  Modene. 
which  does  away  with  shaving.  It  dissolves  and  destroys  the  life  principle  of  tbe  hair,  thereby 
rendering  iu  future  growth  an  utter  impossibility,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  as  water 
to  the  skin.  Young  persons  who  find  ao  embarrassing  growth  of  hair  coming,  should  use  Modene 
to  de!<lrov  its  growth.  Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safely  mailing  cases,  postage  paid,  (securely 
!*>'aled  from  observation)  on  receipt  of  prici-.  lit  1.00  p*'r  bottle.  Send  money  by  letter,  with  your 
full  address  written  plainly,  (Xv^Corrc^p'^nden.c  sacredly  private.  Postage'  stamps  received  tht 
same  as  cash     (always  unffxioa  vot  K  ctiL'ST  t  a>d  this  papkr.)    Cut  this  advertisement  out. 

lOCAl  AND     I  MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  CINCINNATI.  0..  U.  S.  A. 
GENERAL  AOENTS  '    Mnnufacturcrit  of  the  lllihc«t  tirade  Ilair  PrcparaUonn. 
WANTED  Vowcan  register  i^our  letur  at  any  Post-offjcc  to  if  sure  its  safe  deliutrg. 

WeOffer  ♦iTOOOfOBiAlLUKEOK  TUE  SUUHTEST  JCfJCBV.^  CT"  ETEBY  BOTTLE  GCABASTEED. 
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A  Valuable  Cook  Book 

With  320  Pages, 

Mailed  FREE  to  Any  One  Sending  Only  50 
Cents  for  this  Paper  One  Year, 

Proiiiiiiiii  So.  803. 

The  Modern  Cook  Book  has  g6ue  into  100,000  liappy  0 
liouaes  within  the  last  few  weeks.  It  contains 

Over  1,200  Heeipes  and 

Hundreds  of  Illustrations.^ 

The  recipes  are  I  lie  dioicest  selei-tions  from  20,000  lliat 
were  received  from  practical  housewives  living  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  to  which  were  added  hun- 
dreds of  the  newest,  best  and  most  practical  recipes  of 
this  progressive  age,  all  of  it  set  in  new  and  large  type, 
and  the  wliole  booli  liandsomely  illustrated. 

IT  HAS  A  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUMINATED  COYER 

And  is  an  elegant  and  admirably  arranged  volume  of  j 
recipes  for  practical,  every-day  use.  I 

Among  the  EzceUent  Features  of  this  RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED  COOK 
BOOK  are  the  folloxiriug : 

Practical  .Suggestions    to    Young    Honsekoepeis,    Necessary    Kitchen  Utensils, 
Suggestions  and  Recipes  for  Soups,  Fish,  Poultr3%  Game,  Meats,  .Salads,  Sauces, 
Catsitps  and  Relishes,  Breakfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  Biscuit, 
Pies,  Puddings,  Cakes,  Custards,  Desserts,  Cookies,  Fritters,  etc.  Also 
for  Preserves,  Candies  and  Beverages;  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Bills  of 
Fare  for  Fainilj'^  Dinners,  Holiday  Dinners,  etc.     A  Table  of 
Weights  and  Pleasures ;  Chapters  on  the  Various  Depar  . 
of  Houseliold  Management  and  AVork. 

IT  WOULD  BE  CHEAP  AT  $1, 

As  it  is  the  Latest,  Best  and  »Most  Practical  Cook  Book  Published,  More  Nearly  Meeting 
the  Wants  of  American  Homes  than  any  other. 

THE  COOK  BOOK  WILL  BE  GIVEN  AS  A  PREMIUM  to  any  one  sending  one 
new  vearlv  subscriber  to  this  paper. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  FOR  30  DAYS,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this 
paper,  50  cents.    All  mailed,  postage  paid  in  each  case. 

-V  IVEW  BOOK.  [Pren,.  733. 

WHY  I  AM  WHAT  I  AM. 

A  book  of  160  large  pages,  containing  a  series  of  fourteen  articles  written  by  the  most  prom- 
inent clergymen  in  the  country,  giving  their  reasons  for  belonging  to  and  advocating  the 
principles  of  their  ditTerent  religious  denominations.   The  list  of  contributors  is  as  follows : 
WHY  1  AM  A  B.AI»TIST.    Br  Rev.  R.  S.  Mat-Arthur,  ».!>. 

WHY  I  .\M  A  1'RESBYTF;UIAX.    By  Rev.  Charles  Seymour  Robinson,  D.D. 
AVHY  I  AM  A  METHODl.ST.    By  Rev.  «.  H.  Mo«rew. 

WHY  I  AM  AX  EPI.St'OrAEIAJV,   B.v  Rev.  ■\VilIlam  R.  Hunting^ton,  D.D. 

WHY  I  AM  A  CATHOLIC.    By  Rev.  Walter  Elliott.  C.S.P. 

WHY  I  .AM  A  COXiBEOATIOXAEIST.   By  Rev.  Eynian  Abbott,  D.D. 

WHY  I  AM  A  UNI  VERS  VEIST.    By  Rev.  Charles  H.  Eaton. 

WHY  I  AM  A  XEW-Clll  ItCHMAN.   By  Rev.  S.  S.  Seward. 

WHY  I  AM  A  liXITARI.AN.    By  Rev.  John  White  Chadwick. 

WHY  I  AM  A  .lEW.    By  Rev.  Dr.  Gustav  Gottheil. 

WHY  I  AM  A  I.I  THERAN.    By  Rev.  G.  F.  Krotcl,  D.D. 

WHY  I  AM  A  FRIEVD.   By  John  J.  Cornell. 

WHY  I  AM  A  DISCIl'EE.    By  Rev.  B.  B.  Tyler. 

WHY  I  AM  A  SEVEXTH-DAY  BAPTIST.    By  Rev.  A.  H.  I.ewl9. 
CRFMBLIXG  CREEDS.    By  Col.  Robert  G.  In^ersoll. 

The  book  is  given  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sending  one  new  yearly  silbscriber  to  this  paper. 
Price,  including  one  vear's  subscription  to  tliis  paper,  GO  cents. 
We  offer  it  for  sale  for  25  cents.    Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 


Any  one  sending  50  cents,  within  30  days  from  date  of  this  paper,  will  receive 
this  journal  one  year,  and  a  copy  or  reproduction  of  this 

$128,000.00  Painting  Free. 


Premium  Ko.  210. 


SIZE  OF  PICTURE  WE  SEND,  21  by  28  INCHES. 

It  is  said  that  the  United  States  Postmaster-General  paid  $12.5,000.00  for  Munkacsy's  painting, 
"Christ  on  Calvary,"  that  he  might  place  it  alongside  of  the  masterpiece,  "Christ  Before  Pilate," 
for  which  he  had  previously  paid  $120,000.00. 

The  matchless  excellence  of  our  reproduction  of  "Christ  Before  Pilate,"  and  its  truthful  like- 
ness to  the  original  painting,  agreeably  surprised  those  who  secured  copies,  and  the  demand 
has  been  unprecedented.  Thousands  of  letters  of  approbation  were  received,  many  of  the 
writers  expressing  a  desire  that  we  should  also  reproduce  the  great  companion  piece,  "Christ 
on  Calvary."  Although  a  compliance  with  these  requests  involved  an  expenditure  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  a  corps  of  experienced  artists  were  engaged  for  many  months  in  engraving 
the  stones.  No  expense  or  laijor  has  been  spared  to  accomplish  the  very  best  results  possible, 
insuring  a  picture  equal  to  that  of  "Clirist  Before  Pilate"  as  a  Work  of  Art. 

The  princely  sums  paid  for  the  original  paintings  are  mighty  tributes  to  the  wonderful 
I  genius  of  Munkacsy,  the  born  artist,  and  emphasize  the  wonderful  triumph  achieved  in  plac- 
ing an  artistic  and  magnilicent  oleographic  reproduction  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 

If  only  a  few  thousand  copies  were  made,  each  one  would  command  a  price  that  would  limit 
its  sale  to  the  wealthy  aloae.   Either  picture  is 

Equal  in  Size  and  flrtistie  JHerit  to  Pietupes  Sold  in  Stores  for  $10.00  Each. 

Or,  the  picture  is  given  free  to  any  one  send- 
ing 7.5  cents  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside  and 
Ladies  Home  Companion,  both  papers  one 
year. 


REMEMBER 


A  copy  of  this  Picture  is  given 
free  to  anyone  sendingSO cents 
for  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper. 

Or,  both  pictures,  "Christ  Before  Pilate" 
and  "Christ  on  Calvary,"  and  this, paper  one 
year.will  be  mailed  to  anyone  sending  75cents. 

Or,  a  copy  of  the  picture  will  be  given  free 
to  any  one  sending  one  new  yearly  subscriber 
to  this  paper.   Postage  paid  by  us  In  each  case. 


UarWK  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTIOJI 

or  will  refund  the  money  to  any  one  who  is 
in  the  least  dissatisfied,  if  the  picture  is  re- 
turned in  good  order. 


The  Picture,  "CHRIST  BEFORE  PIEATE,"  is  Preniinin  No.  100,  and  "CHRIST 
ON  CAEVARY"  is  Premium  No.  210.   Order  by  the  Numbers. 


WEBSTER'S  HANDY  DICTIONARY 

IN  C 


IN  CLOTH  BINDING. 


Premium  No.  233. 

A  haudy  dictionary 
of  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  contains 
320  pages,  giving  the 
spelling,  pronuncia- 
tion ajid  meanings  of 
tlie  words,  useful  ta- 
bles, the  Metric  sys- 
tem, foreign  words 
and  phrases,  alpha- 
lietically  arranged, 
with  English  trausia- 
tious. 

OVER  30,000 
WORDS 

learly,  plainly  and 
fully  explained,  witii 
hundreds  of  illustra- 
titjns. 

Given  as  a  prem- 
ium    for    1  new 
ywirly  subscriber. 
Price,  including  one  year's  suifseription,  65  cents. 
We  offer  it  for  sale  for  25  cents.    Postage  paid  by 
us  in  each  case.  Address 


Wire  Splicer  and  Staple  Puller. 


$3.00  Value  for  Only  One  Dollar 

The  Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World, 

The  Modern  Cook  Book,  (320  pages) 

And  this  Paper  One  Year, 

All  mailed,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  for  only  $1.   This  offer  good  for  30  days. 

The  Peerless  Atlas  contains 


130  PAGES,  EACH  U  by  14  INCHES.  ^  58  LARGE  MAPS. 

THE  ATLAS  GIVES  THE  POPULATION  OF  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY  BT  THE 
rc  GIVES  THE  POPULATION  OF  ALL  COUNTIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  THE 
IT  GIVES  THE  POPULATION  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES  with  over  6,000  Inhabitants  by  the 


200  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

GEIISDS  OF  1890 


Pf^OFUSEliY  miiOSTRflTED 


Premium  No.  489. 


Jio  man  tuho  has  Wipe  Fenecs  eaii 
affopd  to  be  mithout  it. 

"With  the  Wire  Splicer  two  pieces  of  wire  can 
be  spliced  as  neatly  and  strongly  as  it  is  done 
at  the  factory,  one  wire  being  wrapped  tightly 
around  the  other,  as  shown  in  tlie  cut. 

In  combination  with  the  Wire  Splicer  is  a 
Staple  Puller.  Everyone  knows  how  hard  it 
Is  to  get  the  staples  out  of  a  fenpe  post.  With 
this  little  tool  and  a  hammer  tliey  can  be  talcen 
out  as  fast  as  the  puller  can  be  placed  in  posi- 
tion. The  same  tool  also  lias  a  claw  for  draw- 
ing light  nails  or  taclis,  a  hiimmer  head  for 
driving  taclis,  and  the  handle  is  in  shape  to  use 
for  a  light  wrench.  Thus  there  is  combined 
in  this  one  tool  half  a  dozen  that  would  cost 
separately  one  or  two  dollars. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  one  new  yearly  sub- 
scriber at  .50  cents. 

Price,  including  one  5'ear's  subscription  to 
this  paper.  6.5  cents. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  25  cents.  Postage  paid 
by  us  in  each  casa. 


The  new  edition  for  1891  has  been  enlarged  to  make  room 
for  many  fine  pictures,  showing  principal  buildings  and  main 
points  of  interest  in  the  large  cities,  industries  of  the  various  states,  and  the  Grand  Mountain  Scenery  of  the  Far  West. 

•  Premium  No.  831.  •  , 

The  "Peerless"  Atlas  Meets  the  Wants  of  the  People. 

The  edition  for  1891  contains  a  number  of  New  Maps,  never  before 
published.  In  both  maps  and  statistical  information  it  lias  been 
brought  down  to  the  latest  date.  It  is  Equal  to  Any  $10.00  Atlas  as 
a  reference  book,  being  concisely  arranged  so  tliat  any  subject  may  be 
found  at  once.  When  knowledge  is  so  easily  attained,  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  ignorance.  To  properly  understand  the  news  daily  telegraphed 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  you  must  have  at  hand  the  latest  edition  of 
the  "Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World." 

The  Peerless  Atlas  gives  the  County  Seat  of  each  county. 
By  the  reference  index,  the  counties  and  county  seats  may- 
be readily  found  on  the  maps,  without  loss  of  time. 
The  maps  are  handsomely  colored,  most  of  them  in  6  colors. 
It  contains  Colored  County  Maps  of  all  the  States  and  Terri> 
tories. 

All  Countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  shown. 
Has  the  Latest  Railroad  Maps,  and  Rivers  and  Lakes  are 

accurately  located. 
All  the  Large  Cities  of  the  World  are  shown  on  the  maps. 
The  Important  Towns  and  most  of  the  Villages  of  the  United 

.States  are  given  on  the  maps. 
It  Ciives  a  Classified  List  of  all  Nations  of  the  Earth,  with 
Form  of  Government,  Oeograptaical  Location,  Size  and 
Population. 

Population   of  Each  State  in  tbe  Union  for  the  Past  50 
Years. 

A  Condensed  History  of  Each  State  In  tbe  Union.  Number 

of  Miles  of  Railroad  in  Each  State. 
The  Peculiarities  of  Soil  and  Climate,  together  with  the 
Chief  Productions,  Principal  Industries  and  Wealth  of 
Each  State. 

The  Educational  and  Beligions  Interests  of  Each  State. 
Tbe  Popular  and  Electoral  Votes  for  President  in  1880,  1884 

and  1888,  by  States. 
List  of  ail  tbe  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
Tbe  Agricultural  Productions  of  the  United  States. 
The  Mineral  Products  of  tbe  United  States. 
The  Homestead  Laws  and  Civil  Service  Rules. 

Si7P  Onpn  14  hv  92  TtipIipb  •  CAnncA  14  hv  11  TnrheH    Much  Other  Information  that  Should  be  in  Every  Home, 

Size,  open,  14  Dy     mcnes,  i^iosea,  a  oy  u  incnes.  store.  Office  and  Conntiug-Room. 

The  Peerless  Atlas  Has  Larger  and  Finer  Maps  than  are  Found  in  $5.00  and  $10.00  Atlases. 

It  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  only  81,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper;  and  the  Modern  Cook  Book  will  be 
mailed  Free  to  any  one  accepting  tiiis  offer  within  30  days. 
Or  the  Atlas  will  be  given  free,  as  a  premium. 


For  any  article  on  this  page, 

address  letters  to 


to  any  one  sending  3  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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PATENTS 


rRMKLm  s.  iioueN.  washinctoi.  d.  c. 

-No  attorney  8  fee  niitil  patent  ol'- 
tained.  Write  for  ||»EflTOR'S  GUIDE. 


PATENTS 


I«elimann  A  Pattison, 

M'ashing-ton,  D.  C.  Examina- 
tions Free.   Send  for  circular. 


U  ^\  E3^r        A  WiM  ^\  ^'ntmz  tnorou^jhiy  (aught 

%^n\JW\  i  nMnWbymailorpersonaUr. 

litnationa  procnred  all  papils  wiien  competent, 
endror circular.  W.  G. CHAFFEE, OawegOjN.Y. 

Eookkeepinj  and  Penmaiuhip  thoroaghly  laaglit  hj  maiL 


H  OME-FREE.  ore  student  In  each 
^J^n  •  r  town  given  tliis  privilege. 
WjjITE  KETTBiPlD  Coneaeof  SH0RIHA5D 


S^nd  STamp  for  fall  particnlara. 


HELLMUTH  education,  health,  home. 

f^m  I  cf^c  Large  illustrated  catalogue  sent  on 
'-'"UUttit.  application. 

For  Yotiti!^  Women  Eev.  E.  X.  English, M. A. .Principal. 
and  t^^trh.  London,  Ontakio.  Canada. 

ROSE    POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

TEEKE  BilTE.  ISDIAJi.-i  SCHOOL  OF  EJS1SEEBIS6. 

Well  4;ljs-e-3.  B-ell  e^iuippei  ■lepirtmeQia  of  "."iviL-Mechiai-nl  ao'I  £:«irical 
Encineexics.  Che^i-irT.  r>ra»Tnt.    Sbcps  ani  Lai •irx:orie3.    Expenses  low. 

 Address  H.  T.  EDDV,  President. 

FLORIDA. 

Send  address,  on  postal  card,  for  any  information 
wanted  about  LANDS,  HOTEL,S,  ROUTES, 
etc.,  etc.   Answered  promptly. 

L.  Y.  JENNESS, 

SAXFOKD,  FLOKIDA. 


FIBROUS  ROOFING  CEMENT. 

stops  any  leak  in  any  roof  bv  any  body  in  a  few 
minutes,  for  a  few  cents.   Circulars  free. 
 A.  T.  JEWETT,  Steabenville,  Ohio. 

"'^^'^^IVIAX  I  MUS 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE  POWDER. 

FOB  HOBSES— It  has  no 
eqtaa  fiw  DISTEMPER, 
Heaves,  Los  ©f  Appetite, 
Coochs,  Perets.  Knfe  Eye, 
WOftSK.  Rwicbaesa  of 
Hsir,  etc  FOR  CATTLE 
It incressesjbe  Qaantirr 
»nd  QCAUTT  of  MHA. 
FOR  CHICKEXS— It  has  do  eqaaL  It  makea  them  Uj.  For  sale  bj  all  dealers. 
Sarnp'e  packi^e  sent  prepaid  on  re«eipc  of  price,  25  cents-    Send  for  pimpblet. 

Address  c.  W.  Nick,  Apothecary,  Erie, Pa. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 

for  1,  2,  4  3  horses,  7ri:b  goTernor,  either  l^rei 
  egular  treai_ 

Get 
oar 
prices 
and  Ca 
logue  of 
Sweep  Powers, 

band  an'l  power  Com  Shells-?   ^ 

Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Roller?.  T:  P.o^?.  iTo^.rf.  ^c-od 

Smws.  Engine? — 3  tn  15  Horse  Po-^^er.  moonted  or  on  base  plate. 
S.  S.  aiESSINGEK  &  SOK,  TATAMY,  PA. 


f 


ILLTJSTEATED 

PAMPHLETS 

and  MAPS  relative  to 

VIRGINIA, 


[BEE 

the  Coming  Great  Agricultural,  Wool-Grow- 
ing  and  Iron  Producing  District  of  the  United 
States  will  be  sent  FREE  on  api'Hcation  to 

TRAFFIC  DEPT.  N.&W.R.R., 

 ROANOKE,  V-\.  

BUY  WALL  PAPERS  BY  MAIL. 

SAVE  HALF  OR  MORE  AS  WE  SELL  AT  FACTORy  PRICES  AND 
SELECT  FROM  BEST  FACTORIES  ONLY. 

Pretty  Patterns  with  Match  Borders,  3  to  5c.  per  roU. 
Beautiful  Gilt  with  Match  Borders,  5  to  20c.  per  roll. 
6  to  l?-in  .Gilt  Borders  to  JIatch  Papers,  2  to  Sc.per  yd. 
4  to  9-in. borders, without  gilt. to  match  papers, Ic.pr  yd. 
Send  6c.,  in  stamps,  for  100  Samples.  J>ame  this  paper. 
Agents  wanted.  f.H.CADY305  High  St.,Providence,B.I. 

LYON  &  HEALY 

State  &.  Monroe  Sts.,Ch 

wiJl  msil,  free.  tteiT'Eewlyenlareed 
Calalo^ue  of  Band  Instrnment^, 
j;=i?orrsi  37.3   Z:-h--u.  400 
:  —  .  1^    -  :  7.2  every 

"  ■ :  :  ■  Dnam 
■-  ilate- 

CoDlains    iaitnicttoni  for 
(Amateni  Bands,  Eiercfees  and  Scales, 
p>rum  Major**  Tactics,  By-Laws,  and  % 
Selected  List  of  Band  Mosic 

FOR  YOU 

Me.  PARMELEESOldin 

three  davs.  lift  Copper 
Coins  for  $^.91-5;  29  Sil- 
ver Coins  for  ^,713 ;  4 
Gold  Coins  for  SI  .760. 
And  we  can  prove  that 
others  have  done  nearly  as  well. 

Coin  Collecting  Pays  Big 

tf  yoa  have  any  Old  Coins  or  proofs 
Icoined  before  l^TS.save  them. as  they 
may  be  worth  a  fortune.  Illustrated 
:irciilars  on  rare  coin?  free  at  office 

"ir  Diai!':-d  f^-r  two  sTarnT?. 

NuiDismatte  Bank,  Boston.Mass. 
A  $10  BOOK  SB  25c. 

Coniiin'i  Handv  iLanual  of  U&efai  Infor- 
mation andWorId*s  Atlas  contains  the  cream 
of  a  whole  library;  a  marrel  of  completeness. 
Edition  of  lS9i  contains  complete  official 
census  of  HSt',  population  of  every  State  and 
Territorv,  also  of  all  cities  of  600O  or  over  in 
1S90,  It-i'j  and  IbTO,  the  McKiniey  Bill,  new 
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Farm  and  Fireside  has  the  Liarg-est  Sub- 
scription List  of  any  Agricultural 
Journal  in  the  "World. 


(urreat  (omiTient. 


BELIEVING  that  they  can  accomplish 
more  in  that  way  than  in  any 
other,  Farm  and  Fireside  has  ap- 
proved of  the  policy  of  Ohio  farmers 
going  to  the  primaries  and  caucuses  of 
their  respective  parties  and  securing  the 
nomination  of  men  who  will  look  after 
the  interests  of  agriculture  in  the  state 
legislature.  It  does  not  make  much  dif- 
ference to  what  class  the  nominees  belong, 
wliether  they  are  farmers,  merchants  or 
professional  men,  provided  they  are  the 
right  kind  of  men.  Good,  wide-awake 
farmers  should  be  the  first  choice.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  they  would  take  a 
deeper  interest  in  all  measures  affecting 
agriculture.  If  one  party  selects  the 
right  men,  and  the  other  fails,  then  let 
the  votes  be  cast  irrespective  of  party 
lines.  If  farmers  unite  on  this  plan  they 
can  easily  tring  both  to  terms.  It  is  plain 
to  anyone  of  good,  common  sense  that  they 
can  accomplish  more  by  this  jjlan  than  by 
frittering  away  their  votes  on  any  so- 
called  farmers'  party  The  politicians  are 
alarmed  over  the  success  of  the  farmers 
in  the  last  legislature,  secured  in  just  the 
way  mentioned,  and  they  would  like  to 
see  a  new,  third  party  in  the  field.  They 
are  willing  to  take  the  chances  of  work- 
ing it  in  the  interests  of  their  own  party, 
with  the  result  of  leaving  all  the  farmers 
out  in  the  cold  on  election  day. 

In  an  interview  with  a  representative  of 
a  New  York  daily,  the  governor  of  Ohio 
said,  referring  to  the  state  legislature  to 
be  elected  next  fall: 

"That  body  will  contain  enough  of  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  elected  as  such, 
but  who  are  stanch  members  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance,  to  prevent  any  legislation  supposed 
to  be  against  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  and 
to  prevent  the  election  of  any  man  to  the 
United  States  senate  who  is  distasteful  to  that 
element.  Understand  me,  the  Alliance  Itself 
will  not  elect  any  person  to  the  general  as- 
sembly, perhaps,  but  a  number  of  the  coun- 
ties will  send  representatives,  equally  distrib- 
uted between  the  two  great  parties,  who  are 
active  members  of  the  AUiauce,  and  who  will 
not  subtnit  to  any  caucus  decree  which  looks 
to  the  election  of  a  senator  supposed  to  be 
antagonistic  to  their  interests.  This  applies 
with  equal  impartiality  to  both  parties,  in  my 
judgment." 

Commenting  on  this,  another  New  York 
paper  says: 

"We  don't  know,  or  care,  how  many  votes 
the  Alliance  can  contribute  to  Democratic  or 
Republican  candidates  in  the  Ohio  legislative 
districts.  A  support  which  imposes  condi- 
tions so  humiliating  will  be  clearly  bought. 
If  the  Alliance  can  elect  representatives,  it 
has  the  privilege  of  doing  so,  but  an  Alliance 
Republican  is  not  a  Republican  nor  la  an 


Alliance  Democrat  a  Democrat  if  he  post- 
pones the  wishes  and  the  interests  of  the 
Republican  party  or  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  those  of  the  Alliance. 

"The  Ohio  Alliance  scheme  is  a  great  scheme 
for  the  Alliance,  but  a  dangerous  one  for  the 
genuine  Democrats  and  Republicans.  The 
principles  and  the  purposes  of  the  Alliance 
are  not  and  cannot  be  those  of  the  Repub- 
licans or  the  Democrats." 

Although  it  contains  an  error  about  the 
political  movement  of  the  Ohio  farmers 
being  an  Alliance  scheme,  here  is  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  farmers 
are  doing  the  best  for  themselves  regard- 
less of  the  interests  of  the  politicians. 


THE  experiment  station  of  Cornell 
University  recently  issued  an  im- 
portant bulletin  on  the  production 
and  care  of  farm  manures. 

A  series  of  investigations  were  made  to 
determine  the  loss  in  stable  manures  by 
exposure  in  open  barnyards.  In  one  ex- 
periment, two  tons  of  horse  manure, 
mixed  with  straw  bedding,  were  put  in  a 
place  exposed  to  the  weather  where  the 
drainage  was  so  good  that  all  water  not 
absorbed  by  the  manure  ran  through  and 
off  at  once. 

Chemical  analysis  of  samples  showed 
that  the  two  tons  of  fresh  manure  were 
worth  85.60.  At  the  end  of  six  months 
the  weight  had  decreased  from  4,000 
pounds  to  1,730  pounds,  and  the  value  to 
§2.12. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  this  and 
similar  experiments,  the  bulletin  says: 
"It  seems  safe  to  say  that  under  the  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  piling  and  exposure, 
the  loss  of  fertilizing  materials  during 
the  course  of  the  summer  is  not  likely  to 
be  much  below  fifty  per  cent  of  the  orig- 
inal value  of  the  manure." 

Comment  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  enormous  waste  that  is 
daily  going  on  in  the  open  barnyards  of 
the  whole  country. 

As  the  manure  has  to  be  handled  and 
applied  anyway,  this  waste  is  a  net  loss. 
The  value  given  is  based  on  the  prices  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in 
commercial  fertilizers.  vSo  the  net  loss  in 
dollars  and  cents  may  be  more  or  less 
than  given  above,  in  ditt'erent  localities. 

For  preventing  the  loss  from  firefang- 
ing  and  leaching,  where  manures  are  not 
taken  direct  from  the  stable  to  the  fields, 
cheap  manure-sheds  are  recommended. 
A  description  and  illustrations  of  inex- 
pensive sheds  for  this  purpose  will  appear 
in  our  next  number. 


IN  an  article  on  the  outlook  for  higher 
prices  for  wheat,  BradstreeVs  gives 
some  very  encouraging  figures.  It 
calls  .500,000,000  bushels  a  moderate  esti- 
mate for  the  new  crop.  As  there  is  a  sur- 
plus on  hand,  carried  over  from  last  yeai', 
practicallj'  all  this  amount  will  be  avail- 
able for  food,  seed  and  export. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  this  country  will  need  302,000,- 
000  bushels  for  use  as  food  at  home,  and 
5.5,000,000  bushels  for  seed;  in  all,  3.57,000,- 
000  bushels.  This  will  leave  143,000,000 
bushels  for  export.  If  the  crop  exceeds 
the  estimate  given  above,  the  export  sur- 
plus will  be  increased  by  a  like  quantity. 

As  to  the  outlook  for  prices,  the  coming 
wheat  year  promises  to  favor  holders  of 
wheat.  Europe  must  import  large  quan- 
tities in  excess  of  what  she  has  taken  in 
previous  years,  owing  to  crop  failures. 
The  annual  average  exports  from  the 


three  leading  exporters  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  112,000,000  bushels  from 
Russia,  10.5,000,000  bushels  (including  flour 
as  wheat)  from  the  United  States  and  26,- 
000,000  bushels  from  India.  This  is  a  total 
of  243,000,000  bushels,  or  many  million 
bushels  less  than  the  wheat-importing 
countries  of  Europe  require.  India  will 
probably  export  her  average,  and  Russia 
probably  the  same.  If  so,  the  United 
States  can  make  up  the  European  de- 
ficiency, but  the  price  for  months  to  come 
will  not  likely  favor  the  buyers.  Europe 
has  got  to  purchase  more  wheat  within  a 
year  than  ordinarily ;  the  world  knows 
her  needs,  and  the  excess  stocks  for  which 
she  must  apply  will  be  in  relatively  few 
hands. 


From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that 
all  the  conditions  are  remarkably  favor- 
able for  this  country.  Our  crop  is  a  super- 
abundant one.  There  is  a  market  ready 
waiting  for  it.  Our  wheat  exports  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  largest  ever  known. 
A  good  price  is  certainly  assured,  with  a 
possibility  of  a  high  one.  Europe  has  a 
large  deficiency  which  must  be  supplied 
from  this  country. 

From  January  to  July,  Europe  drew 
from  this  country  an  abnormally  large 
amount  of  gold— over  §65,000,000.  Our 
grain  exports  will  bring  it  all  back  and 
much  more  besides. 


When  the  new  wheat  crop  first  comes 
into  market,  the  buyers  and  speculators 
will  endeavor  to  their  utmost  to  crowd 
down  the  price.  'There  are  so  many 
farmers  who  are  under  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  realizing  on  their  crops  as  soon 
after  harvest  as  possible  that  there  is  al- 
ways an  opportunity  for  buyers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  and  bear  down 
the  price.  There  is  danger  of  overcrowd- 
ing the  early  market,  forcing  down  the 
price  and  giving  all  the  advantage  of  the 
prospective  high  price  to  the  speculators. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  wheat  crop,  both  as  tc  "quantity  and 
quality,  has  been  overestimated,  and  it 
will  be  advisable  for  the  producers  to 
carefully  consider  the  question  of  holding 
for  better  prices  than  are  first  offered. 


THE  present  crop  of  money  schemes 
is  very  large.  The  value  of  the 
crop  is  very  small.  A  subscriber 
who  lias  "discovered"  that  we  have  "a 
very  erroneous  idea  of  money,"  presum- 
ably from  our  declarations  in  favor  of  good 
money  and  plenty  of  it,  sends  us  one  of 
the  latest  productions.  It  is  called  com- 
mon sense  money,  and  is  to  consist  of 
"certificates  of  production."  It  is  to  be 
paper  money,  of  cour.se.  In  the  revival 
of  fiatism  nothing  goes  but  paper.  But 
this  new  mone}'  is  not  exactly  fiat  money, 
nor  is  it  "evidence  of  debt"  money.  The 
sample  certificate  enclosed  in  the  letter  is 
similar  in  size  and  shape  to  a  bank  note, 
and  reads  as  follows : 

CERTIFICATE  OF  PRODUCTION. 
This  is  to  Certify 
That  the  Bearer  has 
Produced 
To  the  Amount  of  One  Dollar, 
and  is  Therefore 
Entitled  to  an  Equivalent. 

It  is  unsigned;  it  does  not  say  who  does 
the  certifying;  but  inventors  do  not  stop 
to  consider  a  little  thing  like  that.  Let  us 
charitably  assume  that  the  government  Is 
to  issue  and  sign  them.    How  are  they  to 


be  put  into  circulation?  The  inventor 
says:  "The  employees  of  the  government 
are  producing  for  the  general  good.  Let 
the  government  cease  to  take  up  the  old 
certificates  (moneys  by  taxation  and  print 
new  certificates  and  hand  them  out  to  the 
employees  until  there  is  at  least  §50  per 
capita  in  circulation.  These  certificates 
should  be  printed  upon  some  material  of 
which  there  is  plenty,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  be  easily  counterfeited.  Who 
knows  of  anything  better  than  paper?" 

There  you  have  the  great  scheme  in  a 
nutshell.  No  more  taxation!  Think  of 
that!  And  then,  by  paying  ofif  its  appro- 
priations with  those  certificates  of  produc- 
tion, the  government  could  annually  add 
a  billion  to  the  circulation.  .Such  a  scheme 
ought  to  satisfy  the  wildest  enthusiast  for 
paper  money  in  unlimited  quantities. 

UNDER  the  heading  "Our  Farmer 
Fathers,"  the  Tribune,  Minne- 
apolis, says: 
"It  is  sometimes  well  to  look  back  over 
the  road,  take  bearings,  and  measure  prog- 
ress. When  we  find  farmers  and  labor- 
ers politically  in  arms  against  alleged  op- 
pression and  hard  times,  we  naturally 
turn  to  view  the  conditions  of  'the  good 
old  times'  when  everj'hody  was  prosper- 
ous and  contented. 

"The  farmer  of  the  day  makes  two  spe- 
cial complaints :  High  prices  for  what  he 
buys,  and  low  prices  for  what  he  sells. 
How  was  it  with  our  farmer  fathers? 

"Take  the  staple  dry-goods  article,  cal- 
ico. In  1790  it  cost  58  cents  a  yard;  in 
1830,  29  cents;  in  1860,  11  cents;  in  1891, 
5  cents. 

"Take  the  staple  grocery  article,  sugar. 
In  1790  it  cost  18K  cents  for  cheap,  brown 
grades;  in  1830,  15  cents;  in  1860,  10  cents; 
in  1891,  b]4  cents  for  granualated. 

"For  what  the  farmer  sells,  take  the 
staple  dairy  product,  butter.  The  prices 
in  Massachusetts  are  as  follows:  In  1790, 
11  cents;  in  1830,  18  cents;  in  1860,  26 
cents;  in  1891,  30  to  35. 

"The  staple  ;neat  product,  dressed  beef, 
in 'Massachusetts  sold  in  1790  at  only  Zyi 
cents;  in  1830,  7K  cents;  in  1860,  12  cents; 
in  1891,  12  to  IS. 

"Our  farmer  fathers  of  revolutionary 
days  whistled  among  the  stones  and 
pumpkin  vines  of  sterile  New  England, 
attired  in  cotton  jeans  and  shirtings  that 
cost  50  cents  a  yard,  slept  on  ticking  at  90 
cents,  and,  if  rich  enough,  wiped  the  per- 
spiration from  their  brow.s  with  handker- 
chiefs that  cost  70  cents.  Their  wives,  if 
unusually  styli.sh,  paraded  in  muslin  at 
75  cents,  ginghams  at  55  and  cambric  at 
§1.  Pins  were  15  cents  a  paper;  for 
matches,  everybody  borrowed  fire;  and 
for  farm  implements  and  machinery,  the 
hoe  and  scythe  were  as  all-important  as 
to-day's  sulky  plow  and  self-binder. 

"Those  were  the  'good  old  days'  when 
there  were  no  debts  nor  Donnellys,  no 
machinery  nor  mortgages,  and  few  prod- 
ucts, profits,  Peffers  or  People's  parties. 
Yet,  what  the  farmer  sold  brought  not 
much  more  than  one  half  what  it  brin;;s 
to-day,  and  what  the  farmer  bought  c<jst 
more  than  double  what  it  costs  to-day." 


THE  twenty-third  session  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society 
will  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  the  22d,  23d,  24th  and  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1891.  The  secretary,  G.  B.  Brackett, 
of  Denmark,  Iowa,  will  send  oflQcial  pro-  4 
gram  on  application. 
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COMMENTS  ON  CURRENT  AGRICULTURAL 
LITERATURE. 

BY  JOSEPH  (T.  GBEINEE.) 

ROUGH  ON  Bats. — The  damage 
done  by  rats  and  mice  and 
similar  pests  on  farms  and  In 
households  in  the  course  ot  a 
year  is  simply  immense, 
reaching  in  the  aggregate 
many  millions  of  dollars. 
Most  of  this  damage  is  preventable  if  people 
only  knew  how  to  dispose  of  these  rodents, 
or  were  less  willing  to  suffer  all  this  loss 
and  annoyance  without  making  much  of 
an  effort  to  get  clear  of  the  pests.  I  do  not 
like  to  have  rats  and  mice  and  the  like 
live  with  me  in  the  same  house ;  nor  do  I 
■want  them  in  the  barn  or  corn-crib.  I 
keep  no  cat  or  dog.  My  neighbors,  how- 
ever, are  usually  kind  enough  to  furnish 
all  the  oats  that  a  whole  town  might  need. 
I  have  no  objection  to  let  a  cat  or  two  of 
theirs  stay  part  of  the  time  in  my  barn 
if  they  choose,  but  they  must  not  come 
near  the  house.  Cats,  on  the  whole,  af- 
ford no  protection  from  rats,  although 
they  catch  many  mice.  A  good  trap  well 
baited  and  persistently  kept  set,  is  worth 
to  me  more  than  a  whole  regiment  of 
cats.  No  matter  how  many  of  the  latter 
there  are  about,  rats  will  occasionally 
take  up  their  abode  on  my  premises,  and 
they  stay,  too,  notwithstanding  all  cats, 
until  I  dispose  of  them  by  means  of  a 
good  trap.  Rats  come,  but  they  always 
have  to  go,  and  that  very  soon,  and  us- 
ually they  find  a  resting-place  in  the  com- 
post heap  in  the  barn-yard — the  burial 
place  designated  for  all  defunct  domestic 
animals  on  the  place. 

A  little  treatise  just  published  by  the 
Rural  Publishing  Company,  of  New  York 
(thirty-two  pages,  price  twenty  cents), 
tells  how  to  rid  buildings  and  farms  of 
rats  and  other  pests  of  like  character.  It 
is  admirably  written,  truly  interesting 
and  practical  besides.  The  author,  Pickett, 
writes  in  a  somewhat  humoristic  vein,  I 
was  glad  to  see  him  speak  a  good  word 
for  the  identical  trap  which  I  have  for 
years  used  with  such  deadly  effect  on  rat- 
kind,  and  so  much  satisfaction  to  myself. 

"There  is  the  snapping  trap,  Avith  a 
spring  wire  loop,"  he  says.  "It  has 
various  names,  and  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 
It  is  a  rattling  good  trap,  looks  like  a 
back-action  butter-paddlo,  and  has  a  grip 
like  a  bay  bull-dog.  Whenever  a  rat  mon- 
keys with  the  bait  the  wire  suddenly  sot- 
ties  down  on  him  and  he  is  briefly 
snuffed  out,  as  it  were.  It  holds  him 
down  so  firmly  that  there  is  neither  kick- 
ing, squealing  nor  biting.  He  is  obliged  to 
lie  there  while  the  breath  is  silently  but 
firmly  squeezed  out  of  bim.  For  use  in 
cellars,  buildings,  etc.,  it  is  ono  of  the 


best  and  most  effective  traps  we  know  of. 
It  sells  at  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents, 
according  to  elegance  of  name." 

I  will  only  add  that  I  have  never  seen 
the  rat  that,  with  a  very  little  effort  on  my 
part,  I  could  not  induce  to  enter  this  trap. 
The  book  mentions  the  No.  1  Newhouse 
as  another  good  trap,  so  much  superior  to 
the  common  rat-trap  as  to  admit  of  no 
comparison.   I  am  not  acquainted  with  it. 

In  regard  to  poisoning  rats,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  teachings  of  the  book.  "The 
chief  objection  to  this  method  (poison- 
ing)," says  Pickett,  "is  the  balmy  per- 
fume that  is  certain  to  emanate  from  the 
decaying  carcasses  of  a  large  number  of 
rodents."  He  recommends  to  remedy 
this  to  a  great  extent  by  the  use  of  disin- 
fectants in  and  about  the  places  where  the 
aroma  appears  to  be  the  most  powerful. 
Nothing  could  induce  me  to  poison  rats 
in  house  or  cellar.  I  do  not  want  dead 
animals  about  me,  and  the  stink  would 
soon  drive  me  out  of  the  house.  You 
may  overpower  the  smell  of  rotten  flesh 
by  the  stronger  smell  of  carbolic  acid  or 
chloride  of  lime,  still  the  air  will  remain 
impregnated  with  the  terrible  emanations 
and  perhaps  create  sickness,  notwith- 
standing all  disinfectants.  Otherwise, 
the  nitrate  of  lead  recommended  by 
Pickett  is  very  good,  and  may  be  used  to 
good  advantage  for  disinfecting  cellars, 
cisterns,  old  wells,  unused  rooms,  privies, 
etc.  In  one  pint  of  boiling  water  dissolve 
half  a  drachm  of  nitrate  of  lead;  now 
dissolve  two  drachms  of  common  salt  in 
a  bucketful  of  cold  water ;  then  mix  the 
two.  Dip  a  good-sized  cloth  in  it  and 
hang  in  the  room.  It  will  purify  the 
air  in  any  room  in  short  order. 

What  the  book  says  about  cats  suits  me 
much  better:  "A  male  cat  that  comes  of 
a  line  of  good  mouse  catchers,  if  emascu- 
lated when  young,  almost  invariably 
makes  a  good  barn  cat.  Such  cats  seem 
to  delight  in  killing  rats,  mice,  ground- 
squirrels  and  small  birds  just  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing.  Most  cats  hunt  only  when 
hungry,  but  these  things  hunt  for  pure 
sport.  The  gravest  charge  I  have  against 
them  is  their  killing  small  birds  just  for 
sport.  A  professional  torn  cat  is  a 
nuisance  of  the  first  water.  The  chief  de- 
light of  this  beast  is  to  climb  upon  some 
roof  or  fence  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night 
and  yawn  audibly.  If  he  is  joined  by  a 
comrade  (and  he  generally  is),  they  hump 
their  spines,  get  on  swell  tails  and  wake 
the  echoes  and  all  the  inhabitants  in  the 
locality  with  choice  selections  from  Tnipo 
le  Diable,  On  such  occasions  as  these 
an  intense  feeling  of  impiety  arises  in  a 
person's  bosom,  and  he  yearns  for  the 
bell-muzzle  gun  of  ^is  forefathers — the 
gun  that  would  shoot  all  over  a  whole 
county  at  one  inning." 

The  book  treats  on  almost  everything 
pertaining  to  rats,  mice,  gophers,  moles, 
prairie-dogs,  rabbits,  weasels,  etc.,  and 
should  be  in  every  farmer's  hand. 

Peanut  Culture.— A  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Tennessee  station,  at  Knoxville 
(F.  Lawson  Scribner,  formerly  of  the  de- 
partment of  agr^ulture,  director),  speaks 
of  the  peanut  industry  of  that  state.  The 
crop  of  1889  is  estimated  at  550,000  bushels, 
worth  at  least  90  cents  per  bushel.  The 
crop  of  1890  probably  reached  850,000 
bushels,  worth  §590,000.  The  cost  of  the 
crop  in  Tennessee  is  about  40  cents  per 
bushel.  The  average  crop  is  from  40  to  60 
bushels  per  acre,  running  as  high  as  80 
bushels.  Thus  the  peanuts  give  a  clear 
profit  of  from  55  to  65  cents  per  bushel, 
which  is  equal  to  from  §22  to  ^0  per 
acre.  In  suitable  locations  as  far  north 
as  New  York  City,  I  have  found  the  cul- 
ture of  the  peanut  in  gardens  quite  inter- 
esting, and  with  the  new  Spanish  variety 
offered  by  various  seedsmen,  also  quite  a 
success.  The  crop  requires  a  loose,  warm, 
well-drained  soil,  which  must  also  con- 
tain a  sulHcient  amount  of  lime  or  marl, 
or  lime  must  be  added.  The  best  soil  in 
the  state  is  said  to  be  a  light,  gravelly 
clay.  The  brighter  the  clay  and  the  peb- 
bles, the  better  the  nuts  will  sell,  as  cling- 
ing soil  is  apt  to  discolor  the  bulbs.  Pea- 
nut culture  has  had  a  remarkable  effect 
upon  the  price  of  this  class  of  land  in  the 
peanut  regions  of  Tennessee.  Formerly 
the  best  of  this  land  was  not  considered 
worth  more  than  §5  or  §10  an  acrp.  Since 
people  have  learned  the  value  of  this  crop 
and  the  kind  of  soil  which  suits  it,  the 
good  lands  in  this  section  adapted  to  the 
crop  will  readily  bring  ?40  or  §50  an  acre. 
The  Isnd  should  be  well  prepared  in  the 


spring  and  then  checked  off  in  rows  from 
24  to  32  inches  apart.  Two  peas,  carefully 
hulled  out  by  hand,  so  as  not  to  break 
the  inner  husk,  are  dropped  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  rows  and  covered  about  two 
inches  deep.  This  is  done  the  last  of  April 
or  first  of  May.  The  surface  must  be  kept 
well  cultivated  and  loose,  and  the  crop 
may  be  laid  by  about  the  first  of  August. 
After  the  first  frost  a  plow  is  run  under 
the  vines  to  cut  the  roots,  and  the  vines 
with  the  pods  are  then  lifted  out  of  the 
soil  with  a  fork.  Leave  on  the  ground  in 
the  sun  for  half  a  day  to  wilt,  then  stack 
loosely  around  a  pole  seven  feet  high, 
using  some  sticks  to  keep  them  off  the 
ground,  and  cap  off  with  hay  or  straw. 
After  four  weeks  the  nuts  may  be  picked 
off  the  vines.  Keep  the  nuts  dry  and  well 
aired  all  the  time. 


NOTES  ON  TWO  INSECT  ENEMIES  OF  THE 
MOUNTAIN  ASH. 

BY  D.  S.  KEIiLICOTT. 

During  the  present  term  several  prom- 
inent agriculturists  of  this  state  have  lec- 
tured to  the  students  in  agriculture  at  the 
Ohio  State  University.  I  believe  without 
exception,  they  spoke  at  some  length  and 
forcibly  of  the  desirability  of  making  the 
farmer's  home  comfortable  and  attractive. 
These  qualities  every  homestead  should 
and  may  possess  in  a  very  high  degree. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  horticultural 
society,  its  president  remarked  that  farms 
with  roadways  lined  with  shade-trees  and 
with  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees  about 
its  buildings,  were,  in  consequence,  more 
salable,  to  say  the  least.  A  gentleman 
present  at  once  remarked  that  "such 
farms  are  not  for  sale."  His  meaning  was 
patent.  The  cultivation  of  such  trees 
must  certainly  increase  more  and  more  as 
correct  ideas  concerning  these  matters 
prevail.  If  they  are  to  flourish  they  must 
have  intelligent  care.  Their  needs  and 
enemies  both  necessarily  concern  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation.  These  notes  are  pre- 
pared in  the  interests  of  a  beautiful,  na- 
tive ornamental  tree  as  well  as  for  those 
of  the  owner  and  lover  of  the  same. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  in  the  admirable 
treatise  on  "Forest  Insects,"  recently  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
mentions  only  three  species  whose  larvae 
bore  the  trunks  of  the  mountain  ash.  These 
are :  iSapuda  Candida,  the  round-headed 
apple-tree  borer ;  Chrysohothris  femorata, 
and  an  unknown  long-horn  larvse.  The  fol- 
lowing should  be  added  to  the  list:  Pod- 
osesia  syringm  and  an  unidentified  Phycid. 

P.  syringm  is  an  cegerian  described  by 
Harris  in  1840,  and  which  closely  resembles 
certain  large  wasps  by  its  slender  form 
and  blue-black  wings  and  body,  with 
more  or  less  reddish  and  orange  on  legs 
and  body.  It  injures  also  the  common 
lilac  and  the  white  ash.  I  have  known 
several  trees  of  the  latter  killed  by  it. 
About  the  middle  of  April  I  noticed  that 
two  mountain  ashes  in  the  University 
campus  had  many 'holes  bored  into  the 
wood  of  their  trunks  by  some  insect; 
more  than  twenty  openings  were  counted 
in  each,  occurring  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  the  larger  branches.  On  cut- 
ting away  the  wood  I  soon  found  the  cul- 
prits within,  changed  to  pupse  within  co- 
coons spun  in  the  canals.  May  2d,  the 
first  pupa  shell  was  seen  protruding 
from  one  of  the  cells,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing week  nearly  a  score  of  the  moths 
Avere  taken  resting  or  ovipositing  on  the 
trunks,  usually  in  the  forenoon.  The  life- 
history  is  approximately  as  follows : 

The  eggs  are  laid  early  in  May,  about 
scars  or  crevices  in  the  bark,  thus  afford- 
ing easy  access  to  the  wood  by  the  young 
larvse.  These  bore  at  first  in  the  superficial 
wood;  as  they  approach  maturity  they 
penetrate  deeper  and  extend  their  excava- 
tions many  inches  away  from  the  place 
of  entrance.  They  finally  turn  and  reach 
the  surface,  leaving,  however,  a  scale  of 
outer  bark  concealing  the  place  of  final 
exit.  A  cocoon  is  spun  remote  from  the 
surface,  where  pupation  and  the  waiting 
for  the  final  change  takes  place.  When 
the  time  for  this  arrives,  the  pupa  worms 
its  way  out  until  the  anterior  half  of  its 
body  protrudes.  The  moth  soon  after  ap- 
pears, leaving  the  pupal  skin  in  the  or- 
ifice. 

The  remedies  suggested  by  its  habits 
are  easily  applied.  When  holes  are  dis- 
covered in  the  spring,  plug  them  with 
wood,  or  probe  the  galleries  with  a  wire, 
or  inject  hot  water.  Perhaps  an  alkaline 
or  kerosene  epiulsion  wash  will  prevent 


oviposition  and  entrance  of  the  young. 
Perhaps  the  better  prevention  is  to  keep 
the  trees  healthy,  the  bark  smooth  and  to 
cover  all  accidental  wounds.  This  insect 
is  likely  to  prove  a  grave  enemy  of  the 
mountain  ash.  The  Phycid  was  found  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  tree.  The  larvse 
had  all  transformed  April  15th,  and  the 
moths  began  to  appear  by  the  20th.  The 
slender,  brown  pupa  is  protected  by  a 
loose  cocoon  of  white  silk  placed  under 
the  edges  of  loosened  bark  about  old 
scars  and  excresences.  These  irregular- 
ities or  deformities  were,  doubtless,  caused 
by  the  many  larvse  which  had  been  at  work 
in  the  superficial  wood  and  bark.  The 
moth  is  a  pretty  one,  about  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  across  the  wings,  which  are 
narrow  and  reddish,  mingled  with  white 
in  color. 

The  cegerian  being  a  day-flying  insect, 
emerges  in  the  morning;  the  Phycid,  fly- 
ing at  night,  emerges  in  the  afternoon, 
and  may  be  found  on  the  trunks  at  this 
time  of  day  and  destroyed.  The  larvse 
and  pupa  may  be  followed  easily  with  the 
knife  and  extirpated.  Prevention,  how- 
ever, is  the  better  remedy.  As  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  young  cannot  penetrate  the 
uninjured  bark,  they  may  be  kept  out  by 
the  usual  means  in  case  it  has  been  broken 
by  accident.  Whether  two  brooded  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Ohio  State  University. 


THE  FIG  IN  CAUFORNIA  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

This  fruit  must  have,  from  present  ap- 
pearances, a  grand  future  in  California. 
Nothing,  on  coming  here,  astonished  me 
more  than  the  wonderful  size,  vigor  and 
productiveness  of  the  fig-trees  in  the 
warm,  rich,  broad  interior  valleys.  The 
first  large  fig-tree  I  saw  was  on  Eancho 
Chico,  on  the  grand  estate  of  (3en.  Bidwell, 
at  Chico,  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  per- 
haps the  grandest  private  estate,  horticul- 
turally  considered,  in  the  world.  The  tree 
was  about  thirty-five  feet  tall  and  forty- 
five  feet  through  its  head,  and  is  said  to 
have  borne  tons  of  fruit  in  a  season,  ripen- 
ing three  crops  every  year. 

This  tells,  as  well  as  whole  pages  of  facts 
would,  what  the  fig  is  in  the  Golden  state. 
As  I  wrote  of  the  pear,  California  seems 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  fig,  and  the  fig  tO 
California.  It  is  fully  hardy  here,  and 
flourishes  everywhere  "like  a  green  bay- 
tree."  Everywhere,  by  the  roadside,  as  a 
street  tree,  in  the  orchard,  in  the  valleys, 
on  the  hilis,  with  culture,  with  neglectt>n 
the  driest  soils,  without  water  or  with  it, 
with  no  diseases  or  insects  to  trouble  it  or 
its  fruit — all  it  asks  is  heat.  This  it 
must  have  in  generous  quantities  to 
mature  its  fruit.  The  trees  grow  finely 
in  the  cool  coast  regions  where  there  is 
not  summer  heat  enough  to  ripen  its  fruit. 

Fig  culture  here  is  still  in  it-s  swaddling 
clothes,  though  it  was  cultivated  here  over 
a  hundred  years  ago  by  the  mission 
fathers.  The  above  facts  apply  distinctly 
to  the  variety  known  as  the  Mission,  or 
Black  Mission,  as  introduced  here  by  the 
early  Spanish  missionaries.  And  it 
applies  to  scores  of  other  varieties ;  how 
many,  none  of  us  know  as  yet.  This  much 
I  write  from  what  I  have  seen  and  know. 
We  will  now  open  my  friend,  Prof.  Wick- 
son's  new  book,  the  "Fruits  of  California," 
and  see  what  he  says : 

"The  fig  is  perhaps  the  grandest  fruit- 
tree  of  California.  Its  majestic  size  (I 
used  to  think  the  fig  was  a  small  bush) 
and  its  symmetry  make  it  a  crowning 
feature  of  the  landscape,  and  its  dense 
foliage  renders  the  wide  space  embowered 
bj'  it  a  harbor  of  refuge  from  midsummer 
heat.  *  *  Measurements  of  large  trees 
are  abundant.  At  Knight's  Ferry,  in 
Stanislaus  county,  there  is  in  the  orchard 
of  George  A.  Goodell  a  fig-tree,  sixty  feet 
in  height,  with  branches  of  such  length  as 
to  shade  a  circle  seventy  feet  in  diameter. 
The  trunk,  at  the  base,  is  eleven  feet 
around." 

Think  of  such  a  tree  loaded  three  times 
each  season  so  as  to  bend  its  branches  to 
the  ground  with  its  rich  fruit!  But  I 
must  quote  a  little  more : 

"The  largest  grove  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Knight's  Ferry,  owned  by  G.  H.  Prouse, 
consists  of  fifteen  massive  black  fig- 
trees,  which,  though  set  sixty  feet  apart, 
mingle  their  branches  overhead  and  form 
a  network  through  which,  in  summer, 
hardly  a  beam  of  light  can  pass.  Beneath 
their  branches  at  midday  a  heavy  twilight 
prevails,  and  a  person  entering  their  shade 
from  the  sunlight  M  itUout  experiences  tli9 
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sensation  of  entering  a  darksome  cave. 
Such  groves  are  frequently  seen  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  state." 

Then  follows  measurements  of  the  Gen. 
Bidwell  tree,  which  I  made  a  fairly  good 
guess  at  as  above.  It  is  eleven  feet  in 
circumference  a  foot  above  the  ground. 
"The  wide-spreading  branches  have  been 
trained  toward  the  ground,  and  taking 
root  there,  banyan-like,  they  now  form  a 
wonderful  enclosure  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  The  tree  is 
loaded  every  year." 

I  make  this  last  quotation  as  proof  that 
In  these  letters  I  overestimate  nothing;  in 
fact,  I  fear  to  give  California's  growths 
and  productions  due  justice  for  fear  my 
eastern  friends  will  say,  "That  is  simply 
a  California  boom  story."  The  immense 
amount  of  food — good,  rich,  nutritious 
food,  rather  than  a  fruit,  as  we  usually 
speak  of  fruit — such  trees  will  give  in  a 
season,  is  simply  enormous,  and  there  is 
much  talk  in  the  state  at  present  of  plant- 
ing the  Mission  fig  for  swine  and  other 
stock  food.  Swine  are  very  fond  of  them, 
fresh  or  dry,  and  there  is  no  more  relishing 
and  fattening  food  for  other  stock  than 
dried  figs.  As  I  have  said  and  Wickson 
says,  the  tree  grows  here  everywhere,  but 
does  best  on  an  open,  dry,  rich  soil.  It 
grows  readily  from  cuttings  of  all  sizes, 
with  little  care,  and  fruits  the  second 
season,  with  irrigation  the  first. 

One  would  think  from  these  facts  that 
nearly  the  whole  state  would  now  be  in 
figs.  It  would  have  been  if  there  was  big 
money  in  the  dried  Mission  figs.  The 
Mission  variety  is  black,  and  makes  a 
black,  dried  fig.  For  such  there  is  no 
market.  There  are  a  vast  nnmber  of 
varieties  of  figs,  some  suited  for  drying, 
others  not.  The  dried  fig  of  commerce  is 
called  White.  White  drying  varieties  have 
of  late  years  been  introduced  and  are  now 
being  largely  planted.  Some  difficulties 
are  being  met  with ;  some  will  not  bear, 
and  but  few  have  learned  how  to  dry  and 
pack  them  for  market.  Others  are  having 
grand  success,  beating  the  finest  imported 
figs,  and  now  actually  receiving  twenty  to 
thirty  cents  a  pound  wholesale  for  their 
product,  by  the  car-load.  There  is  not  the 
least  doubt  in  my  mind  that  California 
will  soon  supply  the  world's  market  with 
dried  figs  so  fine  as  to  drive  all  other  com- 
petitors out.  The  domestic  uses  of  the  fig 
in  the  home  are  great.  As  a  sweet  pickle, 
properly  put  up,  it  is  not  only  a  fine  con- 
diment, but  a  rich  food. 

Figs  should  do  fairly  well  everywhere 
east  where  the  theynometer  does  not  sink 
too  low.  But  its  natural  home  is  in  a  hot 
climate  with  rainless  or  nearly  rainless 
summers.  It  may  do  in  Florida,  though 
its  summers  are  wet,  also  in  the  southern 
portions  of  the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
states.  I  have  seen  it  fruiting  finely  in 
Washington,  the  trees  grown  as  bushes, 
but  they  had  to  be  protected  from  cold  in 
winter.  It  has  been  fruited  considerably 
in  southern  Illinois  and  Ohio,  by  keeping 
the  trees  in  bush  form  and  bending  them 
over  and  covering  them  with  soil  over 
winter.  There  is  summer  heat  enough  in 
all  the  middle  and  southern  states  to  ripen 
one  crop  of  fruit  in  a  season.  It  is  a  very 
hardy  tree  to  withstand  everything  but 
cold.  Its  fruit,  like  the  tomato,  is  relished 
by  few  at  first,  but  people  generally  be- 
come very  fond  of  them  if  they  keep 
trying.    D.  B.  Wier. 

THE  DAIRY. 

Having  written  several  letters  on  this 
subject,  and  also  on  the  silo  question,  for 
your  publication,  I  receive  many  letters 
from  correspondents  stating  that  it  is  no 
use  to  make  good  butter,  or  take  the 
trouble  and  pains  I  describe,  because  their 
merchants  will  not  pay  any  more  for  good 
butter  than  they  will  for  poor,  and  in 
almost  utter  despair  they  appeal  to  me  for 
information  how  to  get  a  price  for  it  that 
it  justly  merits. 

Let  me  say,  once  for  all,  good  butter 
and  poor  butter  and  all  grades  do  bring, 
every  day,  in  our  large  city  markets, 
exactly  its  true  value.  The  farmer  who 
thinks  he  knows  his  butter  is  better  than 
his  neighbor's,  may  be  very  much  mis- 
taken. If  the  good  wife  of  his  household 
makes  the  butter,  his  implicit  confidence 
in  her  and  his  own  perverted  taste  may 
have  unfitted  him  for  actually  knowing 
what  good  butter  is.  Consequently,  he 
may  be  finding  fault  with  merchants  and 
the  markets  when  the  trouble  is  at  his 
own  home,  and  the  product  of  bis  dairy 
^eeds  a  leformatioQ, 


I  have  tried  hard  to  explain  to  you  why 
you  should  aim  to  do  a  winter  dairy  busi- 
ness instead  of  so  largely  in  the  summer. 
I  have  told  you,  plainly  and  truthfully, 
how  it  can  be  accomplished  by  help  of  the 
silo  and  ensilage — cheaper  than  it  can  be 
made  in  summer  time,  or  hot-weather 
butter.  It  requires  absolutely  no  effort  at 
all  in  cold  weather  to  make  perfect  butter, 
because  the  milk  can  be  kept  in  a  cool 
place  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-si.x  hours, 
and  all  the  cream  from  it  will  then  rise 
before  tho  milk  gets  sour.  The  cream- 
can  that  holds  the  different  skimmings 
can  also  be  kept  in  this  same  cold  place 
until  enough  for  a  churning  accumulates, 
and  it  is  then  easily  ripened  in  one  day  by 
removing  it  into  a  warm  room  in  a  covered 
tin  can.  The  next  morning,  when  it  is 
then  cool  again,  the  churning  can  be  done 
easier  than  to-day,  or  ever  done  in  hot 
weather.  The  butter  comes  nice  and  cold ; 
and  if  a  farmer  is  ever  compelled  to  make 
ten-cent  butter  he  should  pray  to  have 
this  affliction  thrust  upon  him  in  the 
winter  months. 

To-day,  in  order  to  do  good  work,  he 
must  have  ice  or  plenty  of  cold  water;  he 
must  keep  the  milk-cans,  to  secure  the 
cream,  in  this  cold  water;  he  must  store 
the  cream,  when  skimmed,  in  this  same 
cool  place.  He  can  expose  it  to  hot 
weather  long  enough  to  ripen  ready  for 
the  churn;  that  is,  to  let  it  turn  a  little 
sour  and  commence  to  thicken,  when  he 
must  then  place  it  back  into  a  cool  place 
and  let  it  cool  down  to  at  least  58  degrees 
the  day  before  he  can  churn  it  into  good 
butter.  So  you  see  every  step  of  the  way 
in  hot  weather  we  have  trouble  and  hard 
work  to  do  a  good  job  in  the  dairy. 

Common  country  or  city  merchants  who 
buy  butter  and  mix  all  kinds  together  for 
wholesale  trade  are  the  very  chaps  that 
"plzens"  the  great  majority  of  the  butter 
that  is  made  in  Ohio.   The  instant  any 


SWINGIMG  WATER-GATE. 

man  mixes  together  several  kinds  of  good 
butter  and  brands  its  fancy  dairy  butter, 
he  reduces  its  value  at  least  five  cents  per 
pound  by  this  idiotic  operation.  His  re- 
working of  butter  ruins  the  grain  of  it,  if 
any  was  ever  there,  and  the  clouds  and 
shades  spoil  its  color,  and  the  saphead 
who  does  it  ought  to  lose  money,  and  he 
is  always  sure  to  do  so.  But  that  is  not 
the  worst  feature  of  the  case.  He  drags 
the  farmer  down  with  him.  This  causes 
the  one-price  system  for  butter  your  read- 
ers complain  so  much  about. 

Now  for  a  remedy.  Make  the  butter  as 
I  described  heretofore.  Secure  just  the 
size  butter  package  you  can  fill  each  time 
at  one  churning,  no  matter  if  it  is  as 
small  as  two  pounds.  Don't  mix  butter; 
don't  put  two  colors  together.  Don't  re- 
work butter.  Don't  let  these  pestiferous 
merchants  have  it  to  make  soap-grease  of, 
as  they  most  always  do.  Let  them  have 
only  enough  to  supply  their  retail  trade, 
and  keep  them  out  of  butter  half  of  the 
time,  so  they  will  sell  it  before  it  spoils 
and  then  hurt  your  credit  by  telling  who 
made  it.  Ship  good,  nice,  fresh  butter  by 
express,  or  as  speedily  as  possible  soon  as 
made,  to  a  good,  large  city  commission 
house  or  some  hotel,  boarding-house  or 
secured  customer,  and  j'ou  can  rest 
assured  you  will  receive  about  all  it  is 
worth  at  the  time  it  is  sold.  Small  pack- 
ages will  sell  readily  in  .market,  and  all 
merchants  that  have  sufficient  brains  to 
handle  market  butter  should  insist  upon 
having  it  from  the  farmer  in  this  condi- 
tion for  his  shipment,  and  he  could  then 
pay  better  prices  for  it  and  suffer  less  loss, 
and  would  then  never  spoil  butter  himself. 

If  you  do  not  do  this  way,  but  are  bound 
to  keep  hot-weather  butter  for  winter 
trade,  when  prices  are  high,  you  can  wrap 
each  churning  up  in  thin  muslin  cloth  and 
sink  it  in  a  clean  barrel  of  good,  strong 
brine,  and  keep  it  away  from  the  atmos- 
pb^@  md  in  ita  most  perfect  condition 


the  greatest  length  of  time.  You  can  thus 
possibly  save  it.  As  I  write  to-day  tho 
hot-weather,  twelve-cent  butter  is  here  on 
our  market,  and  before  j'ou  read  tliis  it 
will  be  only  ton  cents,  or  less.  What  en- 
couragement is  it  for  a  farmer  to  attempt 
to  live  and  pay  off  tho  mortgage  with 
eight  or  ten  cent  butter?  Do  bettor  work. 
Use  better  judgment  in  selling.  Strive 
for  perfection  at  every  point,  and  then 
hope  and  persevere  and  you  will  be  more 
apt  to  win  the  golden  prize  at  last. 

H.  Talcott. 

SWINGING  WATER  GATE. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Wood,  Kentucky,  sends  a 
sketch  of  a  good  swinging  water-gate. 
To  the  posts,  set  solidly  on  each  side  of 
the  ditch,  is  fastened  a  2x6-inch  scantling. 
Firmly  fastened  to  this  are  two  trace- 
chains.  Common  six-inch  fence  planks 
are  fastened  to  the  chains  by  staples,  and 
the  whole  appears  as  shown  by  the  ac- 
companying cut. 

THE  FARMER'S  VACATION. 

The  season  of  the  year  is  now  at  band 
when  the  weary  seek  rest  and  recreation. 
Pleasure  excursions  are  in  order.  The 
lawyers,  doctors,  bankers,  preachers,  mer- 
chants, clerks  and  even  the  toil-worn  pol- 
iticians, with  their  frail  wives  and  deli- 
cate children,  are  off  for  the  seaside  or 
some  other  pleasure  resort  for  a  holiday. 
The  change  of  scene  is  refreshing.  The 
change  of  exercise  quickens  the  circula- 
tion and  gives  a  fresh  glow  to  the  com- 
plexion. iSTew  life  is  inspired  and  greater 
vigor  is  attained.  The  return  to  duty  is 
like  beginning  anew.  How  pleasant  that 
it  should  be  thus. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  weary  farmer  and 
his  overworked  wife?  How  is  it  with  the 
farmer's  boys  and  girls,  who  are  taught  to 
do  the  daily  chores  and  assist  with  the 
general  farm  and  household  work  ?  From 
early  morn  till  late  at  night  the  well- 
managed  farm  is  a  scene  of  con- 
stant activity.  This  activity,  too, 
is  of  the  sort  that  requires  the 
continued  exertion  of  muscle, 
and  is  not  restricted  to  a  working 
day  of  five  to  ten  hours,  but  pro- 
longed through  twelve  or  four- 
teen, and  frequently  sixteen 
hours.  Much  of  the  labor  is  per- 
formed under  the  burning  rays 
of  a  midsummer  sun.  How 
strange  this  class  of  toiling  hu- 
manity should  so  seldom  be 
found  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  vacation. 
How  peculiar  that  the  lawyer,  who  sits  in 
his  cool,  cozy  office,  with  feet  on  the  table, 
should  be  more  in  need  of  rest  than  his 
rural  brother.  And  the  preacher  who  pre- 
pares one  or  two  sermons  a  week  is  soon 
worn  out,  and  his  congregation  finds  it 
necessary  to  vote  him  a  month's  vacation 
and  an  extra  hundred  dollars,  that  he  may 
go  to  the  mountains  or  the  seaside  to  re- 
gain his  sorely  taxed  energies. 

No  vacation  for  the  farmer.  No  change 
of  scene.  No  cessation  of  toil.  No  relief 
from  the  dull  routine  of  every-day  life. 
Does  he  not  need  a  vacation  ?  Would  a 
change  of  air  and  exercise  not  be  a  bless- 
ing to  his  wife?  Would  the  boys  and 
girls  not  enjoy  an  excursion  by  rail  or 
boat?  Could  they  not  better  perform 
their  daily  labor  after  such  a  season  of  re- 
freshing rest?  Would  the  old  farm  and 
its  duties  not  be  dearer  to  them  could  they 
but  absent  themselves  for  a  few  days,  to 
enjoy  the  invigoi-ating  breezes  from  sea  or 
mountain?  Would  the  same  amount  of 
labor  not  be  performed?  Could  the  ac- 
counts not  be  made  to  show  as  fair  a  bal- 
ance? Much  would  be  learned  by  obser- 
vation that  would  prove  helpful  at  home. 
Food  for  reflection  that  would  calm  the 
weary  brain  for  weeks  to  come. 

Too  few,  however,  of  farmers,  or  farm- 
ers' wives  and  children,  are  thus  enabled 
to  renew  their  wasted  energies.  Too 
many  are  seemingly  compelled  to  toil  on 
day  after  day,  month  after  month,  and 
year  after  year,  in  the  same  well-worn 
channels  of  exhaustive  labor  without  any 
change  or  recreation,  until  frail  humanity, 
worn  out  by  continuous  exertion,  lays 
down  the  burden  and  finds  a  resting-place 
beneath  the  sod.  No  vacation  in  which 
to  recuperate  the  wasted  tissues  of  the 
body,  while  improving  the  social  and  in- 
tellectual faculties.  Is  it  strange  that 
many  farmers  become  sordid  and  morose? 
Is  it  strange  that  so  large  a  per  cent  of  the 
insane  women  come  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts? Is  it  strange  that  farmers'  boys 
and  girls  should  be  so  desirous  of  »  bome 


in  the  city?  Monotony  of  life,  sameness 
of  scene  and  isolation  from  companion- 
ship of  society  are  trying  things  in  flhe 
usual  farm  community. 

It  should  not  and  need  not  be  thus. 
The  prudent  farmer  can  certainly  so  ar- 
range his  affairs  as  to  enable  each  member 
of  the  family  a  season  of  rest  and  recre- 
ation. A  short  excursion  may  be  made  by 
land  or  water  to  some  point  of  interest. 
If  not,  the  private  conveyance  may  be 
called  into  service  to  transport  the  excur- 
sionists to  some  spot  not  previously  fa- 
miliar. A  day's  fishing  at  some  neigh- 
boring pond,  lake  or  river,  or  a  family 
picnic  in  some  shady  grove  will  afford  au 
opportunity  for  an  abundance  of  pleasure, 
and  at  the  same  time  bring  new  tone  to 
tho  system.  The  change  of  exercise  will 
prove  beneficial  to  the  body  and  the 
change  of  scene  will  be  restful  to  the 
brain.  Cheer  and  contentment  will  per- 
vade the  atmosphere,  and  life  will  be  more 
worth  the  living.  The  farmer  and  his 
family  are  certainly  entitled  to  a  fair  share 
of  tbe  pleasures  of  life. 

John  L.  Shawver, 

HORSE  NOTES. 

I  note  a  gentleman  from  Michigan 
answers  Practical  Farmer's  article  on 
breaking  colts,  and  says  he  "never  knew 
a  colt  broken  single  to  fail  to  drive  double." 
Many  a  horse  will  drive  single  and  not 
double,  and  vice  versa. 

For  driving  single,  I  would  enter  a  pro- 
test against  the  breast  collar.  I  am  fully 
satisfied  a  horse  will  not  only  draw  more 
with  collar  and  hames,  but  do  it  much 
easier.  I  noticed  in  driving  my  mare  that 
she  acted  as  though  it  out  and  hurt  her 
considerably,  and  she  would  double  up 
drawing  up  hill;  but  when  I  changed  to 
collar  and  hames,  she  acted  like  a  new 
horse.  The  breast  collar,  if  used  at  all, 
should  be  broad  and  padded.  I  have  asea 
them  trimmed  with  sheepskin,  and  they 
seemed  to  work  nicely. 

The  check-rein  I  never  bring  up  taut, 
as  it  seems  such  a  relief  to  a  horse  to  let 
down  the  check,  and  it  champs  and  tries 
every  way  to  stretch  its  neck.  A  horse 
while  drawing  or  trotting  wants  his  head, 
and  it  does  seem  too  bad  not  to  let  him 
have  it.  It  must  be  a  constant  worry  to  a 
horse,  so  do  not  check  too  high. 

Shoes  on  a  horse  on  the  farm  I  consider 
unnecessary.  I  have  not  shod  my  horses 
for  years.  I  have  had  fifteen  different 
horses  in  as  many  years,  and  never  could 
see  that  a  horse  with  good,  sound  feet 
needed  shoes  even  in  winter,  having 
driven  on  slippery  roads  in  winter  and  on 
gravel  roads  in  summer;  but  a  good  deal 
depends  on  shape  and  quality  of  horn. 


GIVING  THE  COLT  THE  ADVANTAGE. 

I  wish  to  reply  to  a  criticism  in  regard 
to  my  article  on  "Breaking  Colts,"  in  May 
15th  issue.  It  is  claimed  that  my  state- 
ment is  incorrect  in  making  7  inches  the 
advantage  on  a  3}4-foot  evener,  when  one 
horse  was  to  pull  1,500  and  the  other  1,000, 
on  a  load  of  2,500  pounds.  I  supposed  it 
would  be  understood  by  what  was  given  in 
connection  with  it  that  this  case  meant  the 
distance  between  the  outside  clevises.  With 
this  understanding,  I  still  claim  the  figures 
to  be  correct— one  end  21  inches,  the  other 
14.  Twenty-one  multiplied  by  1,000  gives 
the  same  result  as  14  by  1,500.  Much 
obliged  to  you.  Brother  Patterson,  for 
calling  attention  to  this  matter.  The  more 
it  is  considered,  the  better  for  all  con- 
cerned. P.  Hall. 


The  indications  are  that  the  strawberry 
crown  borer  lays  its  eggs  during  March 
and  April,  in  the  plants  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

Burning  strawberry  plants  after  fruit 
picking  may  destroy  the  crown  borer. 


Can  You  Eat 

Heartily,  with  relish,  and  without  distress  after- 
ward? If  not,  wo  recommend  to  you  Hood's  Sarea-  • 
parilla,  which  creates  a  good  appetite  and  at  tlio 
same  time  so  invigorates  the  stomach  and  bowels 
that  the  food  is  properly  digested  and  all  its  strength 
assimilated. 

"I  have  been  taking  two  bottles  of  Hood's  Sarsa- 
parilla  for  weakness  and  no  appetite.  With  great 
pleasure  I  will  say  that  I  think  it  has  done  me  much 
good  because  I  am  now  able  to  eat  like  a  man." 
J.  C.  S.  Chubchill,  Kichardeon  Hotel,  Monmouth,  III. 

N.  B.  When  you  ask  for 

Hood's  Sarsapariila 

Don't  be  induced  to  buy  any  other.  Ineiet  ppol) 
Hood's  Sarsapariila— 100  Dosea  One  Dollar. 
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NOTES  FROM  MY  HOME  GARDEN. 

by  joseph. 

Xew  Way  of  Kootixg  Cut- 
tings.—This  spring  the 
well-known  seed  firm  of 
Peter  Henderson  <fc  Co., 
Xew  York  City,  advertised 
in  all  leading  farm  papers 
a  new  tomato  under  the  designation  of 
"No.  400."  For  this  tomato  the  introduc- 
ers want  a  good  name,  and  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  it.  So  they  olfer  a  prize  of 
§250  to  the  person  who  suggests  the  name 
that  finds  most  favor  in  the  eyes  of  a 
special  committee.  Every  person  who  has 
bought  one  or  more  papers  of  this  seed 
has  the  privilege  of  competing  for  the 
prize,  the  condition  being  that  each  name 
thus  suggested  is  written  on  the  envelope 
which  contained  a  seed  package. 

Here  we  have  a  most  admirable  adver- 
tising scheme,  original,  unique  and  per- 
fectly legitimate,  and  unobjectionable  at 
the  same  time.  If  1  know  anything  about 
human  nature,  there  are  many  people 
willing  to  invest  twenty-five  cents  for  the 
salte  of  taking  their  chances  in  a  prize 
contest  of  this  kind.  Of  course,  I  got  a 
paper  of  the  seed,  less  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining the  prize  than  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  what  the  new  tomato  looks  like. 
The  seed  was  planted  in  due  time,  but  for 
some  reason  I  got  only  two  plants  out  of 
it.  Then  I  sent  for  half  a  dozen  plants, 
but  they  had  received  such  terribly  rough 
treatment  on  the  way  (in  the  mail)  that 
they  were  all  broken  to  pieces  when  they 
came  into  my  hands.  The  tips  of  some  of 
the  plants  only  were  in  tolerably  fair  con- 
dition. These  I  cut  ofi",  wrapped  a  wad  of 
cotton  batting  around  the  stem  ends  and 
placed  this  in  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary 
glass  tumbler,  then  soaking  the  batting 
thoroughly  with  tepid  water.  The  tum- 
bler with  its  contents  was  placed  in  the 
window  of  a  warm  room.  Xo  more  atten- 
tion was  needed,  the  batting  remaining 
moist  long  enough  to  start  the  roots  on 
the  cuttings.  As  the  season  was  already 
well  advanced  at  the  time,  the  rooted 
cuttings  were  at  once  planted  out  in 
the  open  ground,  nearly  up  to  the  tips, 
and  they  are  now  fine,  tlirifty-looking 
plants,  and  apparently  as  far  advanced  as 
any  of  the  plants  grown  according  to  my 
usual  v/aj'. 

I  got  the  first  idea  of  this  new  way  of 
rooting  slips  from  a  correspondence  in  an 
exchange,  I  think  in  "Success  With 
Flowers,''  and  I  call  attention  to  it  on 
account  of  its  simplicity  and  convenience. 
The  materials — a  tumbler  and  a  wad  of 
cotton  batting — are  always  readily  obtain- 
able, and  the  batting,  when  once 
thoroughly  soaked,  remains  moist  for  a 
long  time,  even  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  a 
sitting-room;  so  that  next  to  no  attention 
is  required  for  the  cuttings  after  they  are 
properly  put  in.  The  plan  is  suitable  for 
any  kind  of  plants  that  can  be  propagated 
from  cuttings  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  Wi:ED  Slayers.— Gregory's  finger 
weeder  deserves  another  word  of  praise. 
The  more  I  use  it  the  more  I  think  of  it. 
One  has  to  get  intimately  acquainted  with 
some  of  these  tools  before  one  learns  to 
appreciate  them  as  they  deserve.  Of 
course,  where  but  one  wheel  hoe  is  used, 
as  in  most  smaller  gardens,  you  will  have 
to  get  along  with  a  general-purpose  tool, 
and  none  is  better  than  the  Planet  Jr.  We 
would  get  along  first-rate  with  it  in  an 
average  family  garden.  But  for  larger 
operations,  especially  in  growing  close- 
planted  stuff,  such  as  onions,  carrots, 
lettuce,  spinach,  etc.,  we  need  tools  de- 
signed especially  for  that  purpose.  I 
would  hardly  know,  now,  how  to  get 
along  without  Gregory's  finger  weeder. 
Of  course,  it  requires  careful  work,  a 
steady  hand  and  otherwise  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  tool.  With  these 
requisites,  however,  the  tool  becomes 
almost  more  than  a  mere  machine.  You 
'•an  shave  off  the  weeds  next  to  the  rows, 
and  often  finger  them  out  of  the  row  itself, 
or  from  closest  proximity  to  an  onion 
plant,  to  a  nicety.  But  a  careless  hand 
iii;,-lit  do  much  damage,  cutting  off  or 
iuLo  many  plants.  For  this  reason  I  pre- 
fer to  run  the  tool  myself,  whenever  this 
is  practicable.  Otherwise,  I  let  my  twelve- 
year-old  boy  do  the  work.  He  enjoys  it, 
and  does  it  nearly  as  well  as  I  could, 
although  I  do  not  expect  him  to  run  the 
knives  quite  so  close  to  the  plants  as  I  do. 


In  handling  this  tool,  and  similar  ones, 
we  should  aim  to  keep  the  parts  clean  and 
the  knives  bright  and  sharp.  Moist  soil  is 
apt  to  adhere  to  the  wheels,  interfering 
with  the  easy  manipulation  of  the  tool. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  makers  (or  any 
ordinary  blacksmith)  could  easily  adjust 
a  knife  to  shave  the  dirt  off  the  wheels  as 
they  revolve.  The  knives  should  be 
sharpened  with  a  file  occasionally,  and 
thoroughly  oiled  every  time  after  the  tool 
is  used  and  put  away  for  the  day.  All 
these  are  great  helps  in  lightening  labor 
and  in  making  it  more  pleasant. 

For  coarser  work  in  the  garden,  as  culti- 
vating cabbages,  early  potatoes  and  the 
like,  the  new  "Man  Weight"  cultivator, 
introduced  this  spring  by  J.  A.  Everitt  <t 
Co.,  seems  to  be  a  ver3'  excellent  tool,  em- 
bodying some  correct  principles.  A  brace 
attachment  transfers  the  real  work  of 
propelling  the  machine  from  the  arms  (as 
in  other  hand  wheel  hoes)  to  the  chest.  A 
strap  or  string  should  be  fastened  to  the 
brace  to  keep  it  in  proper  place.  Everitt's 
illustrations  of  the  machine,  as  advertised 
in  their  catalogue  and  elsewhere,  represent 
the  brace  as  resting  against  the  stomach  of 
the  man  operating  the  tool.  It  should  be 
put  higher  up.  The  w*ork  of  this  tool 
makes  a  pretty  fair  substitute  for  horse 
work,  when  the  latter  is  not  available,  or 
the  patch  to  be  gone  over  rather  limited, 
so  that  it  would  hardly  pay  to  get  a  horse 
into  it.  The  cabbages,  peas,  early  potatoes 
and  vines  in  my  kitchen  garden  near  the 
house  are  kept  in  good  cultivation  by  the 
free  use  of  the  "Man  Weight."  Of  course, 
it  requires  some  push  and  exertion  when 
we  wish  to  stir  the  ground  deep  and 
thoroughly,  but  what  work  can  be  done 
without  effort  and  exertion?  It  may  be  a 
little  harder  work  than  hoeing  with  an 
ordinary  hoe,  but  it  goes  ten  times  as  fast. 

The  machine,  as  yet,  has  some  defects; 
some  parts  are  not  strong  enough  and  too 
easily  broken,  and  the  various  attach- 
ments are  not  all  that  can  be  desired.  But 
I  am  informed  that  the  manufacturers  are 
remedying  these  defects,  and  otherwise 
improving  the  tool  and  fixings.  I  am  sure 
the  machine  fills  a  real  want. 

Is  THE  Potato-bug  a  Thing  of  the 
Past? — July  is  upon  us,  but  potato-bugs 
have  come  only  in  very  limited  numbers, 
and  to  see  even  one  we  would  have  to 
hunt  the  garden  over  quite  close.  I  have 
hardly  seen  a  dozen  specimens  this  season. 
Has  the  pest  left  us  for  good?  I  almost 
believe  we  have  seen  the  last  of  it,  for  a 
time,  at  least.  What  may  have  reduced 
their  numbers  to  such  an  extent  I  do  not 
know.  But  whether  unfavorable  weather, 
disease  or  insect  parasites  are  responsible 
for  this  result,  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  our  old  enemy  has  become  quite 
scarce,  while  the  insects  that  prey  on  them 
and  their  eggs  seem  to  have  become  more 
numerous  than  ever.  I  find  two  and 
three  lady-bugs  on  every  potato  hill, 
probably  hunting  for  potato-bug  eggs, 
which  are  one  of  their  favorite'  delicacies. 
As  there  does  not  seem  to  be  enough  eggs 
to  go  around,  even  for  a  taste,  I  am  in  hopes 
these  little  insects  will  be  quite  able  to 
prevent  the  development  of  any  offspring 
of  the  few  potato-bugs  that  thus  far  have 
managed  to  escape.  But  what  a  fine  thing 
it  is  that  we  can  once  more  dispense  with 
the  use  of  Paris  green  and  London  purple! 


COMPAHY 


I/fCI/l«ATLO. 

•:•    PRICE  •:• 

$55.oo 


Exclusive  mannfacturers  of  strictly 
handmade  vehicles  for  consumers  only. 
We  make  over  100  styles  of  vehicles, 
from  the  cheapest  road  cart  to  the  finest 
Barouche.   We  can  give  you  one  Buggy 

as  cheaplv  as  a  ear  load  lot.   Can't  tell  , ,  v^^\7^\  ix- /-tv^  _  « 

vou  of  ourbig  bargains  in  advertisement.  V/V.I'VTa^Y^  aAY  U\yt-f  A  T<  PJ  H-SS 
Send  for  our  mammoth  illustrated  cata-  V/Cj  A/f  V/'^y  n1 />i  \/  •*-*-.C^AvX^  J.^  k.*!^ 
logae  of  Buggies  and  Harness-the  finest  ^<Ob^Q_^r  — i>«<L,s&^  ,f  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 
ever  pablished  by  any  carriage  tirm.  ^     „  ^  ,        „  ,  _       j^*^,  cv 

Send  a  list  of  10  prospective  bnyeri'and  receive  a.  handsome  Lap  Kobe  free.    Keference,  Second  National  BasK. 

CONSUMERS'  CARRIAGE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  OUo.' 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GKEEX. 

PROCURING  NURSERY  STOCK  IN  THE  FALL 
AND  WINTERING  IT. 

In  sections  where  the  winters  are  very 
severe,  it  is  not  advisable  to  set  out  very 
young  trees  in  the  fall;  but  the  practice  of 
procuring  them  has  become  more  and 
more  popular,  and  experience  has  demon- 
strated its  advantages.  In  the  fall, 
narserymen  are  not  hurried  with  their 
work  as  in  the  spring;  the  season  for 
digging  and  shipping  is  longer  and  the 
weather  is  cooler  than  in  the  spring,  thus 
assuring  a  better  condition  of  stock  on  its 
arrival  at  its  destination ;  it  is  also  very 
convenient  to  the  customer  to  have  the 
stock  on  hand  to  plant  at  any  convenient 
time  early  in  the  spring.  And  to  me  it 
seems  to  be  tlie  most  natural  time  to  re- 
move a  plant  or  tree  wlien  it  is  naturally 
in  a  dormant  state,  and  by  heeling  in 
properly  they  become  in  a  measure 
adapted  to  their  new  locality. 

All  small  fruit  plants  and  shrubbery 
should  be  set  out  in  the  fall  and  nearly 
covered  with  good,  moist  earth  to  be  re- 


moved in  the  spring.  Fruit,  shade  and 
ornamental  trees  should  be  buried  in  a 
place  where  no  surface  water  will  stand. 
Open  the  bundles,  separate  the  trees  and 
place  them  in  a  trench  about  fifteen  inches 
deep,  with  the  tops  above  the  level  of  the  i 
ground,  lengthwise  the  trench,  using  the 
earth  to  cover  the  trees  just  placed  in  the 
trench.  Place  small  twigs  across  the  trees 
to  separate  the  varieties;  continue  this 
way  until  the  whole  lot  is  heeled  in,  using 
nothing  but  clean  earth  among  the  trees; 
this  will  insure  freedom  from  mice. 

Finally,  when  the  pit  or  bed  is  complete, 
dig  a  little  drain  to  carry  away  the  water 
that  might  stand  around  it.  In  the  spring, 
when  ready  to  plant,  commence  and 
scrape  the  earth  oft' carefully  and  raise  the 
trees  to  an  upright  position,  give  them  a 
good  rinsing  down  or  let  a  shower  do  it  i 
for  you.  ZSTow  you  can  proceed  to  set 
them  at  any  time.  Always  prune  any 
broken  roots;  also  remove  a  portion  of 
the  tops  to  balance  with  the  roots.  Let 
the  leading  roots  remain.  Mulch,  water 
and  stake.  Do  your  work  well  and  you 
will  have  less  cause  to  complain  of  the 
nurseryman. 

A  PLEA  FOE  the  STKAWBEKRT  BED. 

And  now,  if  you  did  not  set  a  bed  of 
Gk)d's  best  fruit  —  the  strawberry — this 
spring,  set  one  in  August  or  September. 
Set  in  rows  three  feet  six  inches  apart, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  inches  between 
the  plants  in  the  rows;  train  to  the  matted 
row  system,  using  the  horse  cultivator. 
Cover  lightly  with  marsh-hay  or  anything 
that  has  no  weeds  or  grass  seed  in  it. 
Cover  when  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
frozen  to  bear  a  team  an?l  wagon.  Leave 
the  covering  on  as  late  as  possible  in  the 
spring  to  insure  against  the  late  frosts 
getting  the  blossoms.  Never  let  your 
plants  fruit  the  first  year  of  setting  out, 
as  you  thereby  make  your  bed  an  old  one 
on  the  start.  Use  only  first-class,  new 
plants;  never  use  plants  that  have  borne 
fruit.  Get  your  plants  from  reliable  per- 
sons, and  by  express ;  mistakes  and  delays 
cost  money.  With  my  system  of  cultiva- 
tion it  as  easy  to  raise  a  bushel  of  straw- 
berries as  a  bushel  of  potatoes. 

Wisconsin.  W.  D.  Babxes. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BT  SAMUEL  B.  GEEEN. 

Black-Knot  on  Pear-Trees.— T.  B.,  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt.  Where  the  knots  are  on  small 
branches  they  should  be  removed  and  burned. 
The  old  knots  and  new  ones  that  cannot  be 
removed  without  Injury  to  the  tree  should  be 
painted  with  clear,  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  this 
should  be  repeated  if  new  growth  takes  place. 
Kerosene  may  take  the  place  of  the  linseed 
oil,  but  may  injure  the  bark  where  U  runs 
down  from  the  knots,  unless  used  carefully. 

Fropa§rating  the  I,eConte  Pear.  — T. 
W.,  Occoquan,  Virginia.  The  LeConte  pear  is 
grown  in  some  sections  of  the  South  by 
making  the  cuttings  late  In  the  fall  of  the 
season's  growth,  eight  inches  long,  and 
putting  them  at  once  into  well-cultivated, 
moist,  sandy  loam  six  Inches  deep,  in  rows 
three  feet  apart.  Under  this  rough  treatment 
they  expect  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  cut- 
tings to  grow.  If  this  method  fails  with  you, 
I  would  suggest  you  bury  the  cuttings  in 
clean,  moist  sand,  bottom  up,  covered  three 
inches  deep,  in  the  fall,  and  do  not  set  out  in 
the  spring  until  they  are  well  calloused. 

ProOt  on  Small  Fruits.— G.  D.  K.,  Rose- 
dale,  Ohio.  It  is  impracticable  to  give  anj' 
idea  of  the  profits  of  str.>iwberries  and  rasp- 
berries in  your  location  without  knowing 
something  about  your  market  and  soil.  I  have 
known  of  parties  giving  up  the  raising  of 
these  fruits  for  tlio  reason  that  they  could  not 
make  an3'  money  out  of  them,  and  I  know 
many  others  who  make  a  good  thing  out  of 
them  each  year.  Much  will  depend  upon  yonr 
own  experience  and  abilit3' togrow  and  handle 
the  crop,  as  well  as  upon  soil  and  market. 
Some  growers  think  SlOO  per  acre  net  profit  a 
good  return,  and  others  are  not  satisfied  with 
less  than  S300  per  acre.  Very  much  of  the  suc- 
cess may  be  In  the  soil,  but  more  Is  in  the 
selection  of  proper  varieties,  good  culture  and 
marketing.  The  same  would  hold  true  ot 
cabbage  and  sweet  corn. 


Fire-Blight.— J.  M.  O'B.,  Reedsville,  X.  C, 
writes:  "Please  accept  many  thanks  for  the 
notice  you  were  kind  enough  to  take  of  the  fly 
I  sent  you  for  investigation.  As  I  was  mis- 
taken about  it,  I  have  this  day  sent  you  by 
mail,  as  per  your  suggestion,  a  sample  of  the 
work  of  the  Insect  which  is  destroying  our 
apple  and  quince  trees.  Soon  af  terblooming  the 
insect  (or  whatever  it  is)  seems  to  perforate 
nearly  every  twig  at  various  distances  from 
the  extremity— say  two  to  fifteen  inches,  more 
or  less.  It  very  seldom  interferes  with  twigs 
whicli  have  no  blossoms  or  fruit.  The  apple 
and  quince  are  the  only  trees  they  have  at- 
tacked in  my  orchard.  The  top  of  the  trees  in 
full  bearing,  or  those  that  have  had  a  full  load 
of  bloom,  having  suffered  the  attack  of  the 
destroyer  and  dried,  look  as  if  they  would 
burn  by  the  application  of  a  torch.  Unless  some 
remedy  can  be  found  our  apple  and  qnince 
orchards  will  be  completely  destroyed.  The 
mode  or  time  of  attack  does  not  simulate  that 
of  a  fungus.  It  is  surely  an  insect." 

Reply: — The  specimens  of  injured  wood  re- 
ceived I  examined  carefully  and  could  find 
nothing  to  show  the  work  of  any  Insect ;  but 
in  order  to  be  sure,  I  submitted  specimens  to 
the  eminent  entomologist  and  botanist,  Dr^ 
Otto  Sugger,  and  he  endorses  my  view  that 
your  trees  are  attacked  with  what  is  called 
fire-blight.  This  fungus  disease  is  very  com' 
mon  on  the  quince  in  all  the  eastern  state* 
and  on  the  apple  in  the  West.  There  is  no- 
practical  remedy  known,  but  it  may  be  pre- 
vented to  some  extent  by  persistently  cutting: 
off  and  burning  the  diseased  portions  as  soon 
as  it  shows  its  work.  This  trouble  rarely  lasts 
in  any  locality  many  continuous  years,  but 
there  will  be  a  series  of  years  when  the  loss 
from  this  cause  will  be  very  slight,  or  none  at 
all,  and  then  it  will  again  show  itself.  Spray- 
ing the  trees  early,  and  at  Intervals  of  a  few 
weeks  daring  the  season,  with  fungicides  has 
been  tried,  but  has  not  proven  very  satis- 
factory. 
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rRANKLin  8.  HOUeH.  WASHINGTOII.  D.  C. 

>o  attorncv'g  fee  until  pateot  ob- 
ained.   WHte  for  HVEIITOR  S  CUIDt. 


PATENTS 


I.ehniann  A:  Pattlson, 

Wasbinfftoa,  I).  C.  Examina- 
tions Free.   Send  for  circular. 


HELLMUTH  edccation",  health,  HOJIE. 
—  ~,  ,  ^r\tr  Large  illustrated  catalogue  sent  on 
wOULtUt  application. 

For  Tmuis  Women  Eer.  E.  X.  English, M.A., Principal. 
and  GirU.  Lr  NDOX,  Ontario,  Canada. 


HOME-FREE.  0"'!(""e^''«"'  mea<* 
.  ^  '  r         town  given  this  priTilege. 

y^jRITS  SEW  RA  pro  Cen<seof  SHOETHAHD 


Send  sramp  for  fall  partionlars. 


UniYersity  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

139-141  West  54th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

17th  annual  session. 

Tbe  regular  course  of  lectures  commeiicetj  in  Oc- 
tober each  year.    Circular  and  further  information 
on  application  to       A.  IIATJTARD,  M.  D.,  V.  M., 
Mention  Farm  and  Fireside.       Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

FLORIDA. 

Send  address,  on  postal  card,  fur  any  information 
wanted  about  liANDS*,  HOTELS,  KOl'TES, 
etc.,  etc.   Answered  promptly. 

L.  Y.  JENNESS, 

S A X F GRP.  FLORIDA. 

Neighborly  Love 

I  is  not  fostered  by  informal  calls  from 
1  somebody's  cow  or  dog.  Your  Lawn  suf- 
1  fers  and  you  swear.  Protect  and  beautify 
'  WITHOUT  coxcEALiXQ  it  by  erecting 
"  Haktman's"  Steel  Picket  Fence. 


iiiil 

lii  '  iiiia 
i!i>i:!9ii;i 

We  sell  more  Lawn  Fencing  tlian  all  other  mann- 
facturers combined  because  it  is  tbe  HANDSOMEST 
and  BEST  FENCE  made,  and  cheaper  than  wood. 

Our  "Steel  Picket"  Gates,  Tree  and  Flower 
Guards,  and  Flexible  Steel  Wire  Door  Mats  are  nn- 
<yiualed.  A  <0-page  illustrated  catalogue  ot  "  Haet- 
jiA.N  Specialties"  mailed  free.    Mention  this  paper. 

HARTMAN  M'FG  CO., 

WORKS:     -     BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 

BRANCHES: 

508  State  Street,  Chicago. 
102  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 
73  South  Forsythe  Street,  Atlanta. 
Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Francisco. 
Mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 
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tlTE  JFARM  AND  FIRESIDES. 
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PUBLIC  ROADS. 

Major  William  M.  King,  of  the  Unitod 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  sjjoko 
on  "Public  Roads,"  a  matter  in  wiiieli  the 
farmers  and  other  tax-paj-ere  of  the  county 
feel  a  deep  interest.  "Science  should  be 
combined  with  practice,"  he  saiil.  He 
confined  his  remarks  to  the  advantages  of 
good  roads,  and  how  to  niukc  and  keep 
them.  lie  said :  "Public  roads  are  of 
greater  moment  than  anj'  partisan  political 
subject  can  be.  [Applause.]  Roads  were 
never  In  a  more  impassible  condition  than 
now,  and  something  should  be  done  to 
prevent  the  rejjetition  of  such  a  condition 
of  things  in  the  future.  Farmers  who  are 
not  near  tlie  city  are  not  afforded  facilities 
for  getting  to  market.  It  costs  the  farmer 
more  to  get  his  produce  to  the  railroad 
station  than  it  does  to  pay  freight  on 
the  cars.  There  Is  something  radically 
wrong,  and  it  should  be  remedied  at  ouce. 
It  now  requires  four  horses  to  do  what 
two  could  do  if  there  were  good  highwaj'S. 
It  would  be  more  prolitablo,  and  certainly 
less  annoying,  if  the  people  would  build 
their  own  roads.  Good  roads  paj^  With 
bad  roads  go  bad  fences  and  general  un- 
tidiness, but  with  good  roads  it  is  just  tlie 
opposite.  In  this  part  of  the  country, 
where  hard  material  is  plentiful,  good 
macadamized  roads  should  not  cost  more 
than  §1,200  per  mile  to  make.  A  good  road 
is  one  of  the  best  paying  investments  for 
the  farmer.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
neighbors  to  combine  and  pay  a  competent 
man  to  keep  the  roads  in  ox-der. 

MONEY  THAT  IS  WASTED. 

"Fully  one  half  the  money  exjaended  in 
this  countiy  for  road  making  is  wasted. 
There  are  three  classes  to  build  roads: 
First,  the  county;  second,  the  county  and 
townships  jointly;  anxi  third,  townships 
alone.  There  should  be  a  general  manager 
employed,  and  the  township  commission- 
ers should  work  under  his  supervision. 
The  county  surveyor  should  also  be  a  civil 
engineer,  who  should  be  paid  liberally, 
aud  he  should  attend  to  the  general  s^uper- 
vision  of  the  roads  in  his  county.  Roads 
should  be  made  forty  feet  wide  between 
the  fences,  and  twenty-four  feet  between 
the  ditches.  They  should  be  laid  out,  and 
then  they  can  be  macadamized  and 
graveled  when  practicable.  In  laying  out 
a  road,  as  much  attention  must  be  given 
to  grade  as  to  distance.  A  much  better 
road  can  be  gotten  from  broken  stone  than 
gravel.  It  requires  twice  as  much  power 
to  haul  a  load  over  a  gravel  road  as  over 
one  of  broken  stone.  No  stones  should 
be  used  which  will  not  go  through  a  two- 
inch  ring;  hard  stone  should  go  through 
a  one  and  a  half  inch  ring. 

"The  desirability  of  a  road  depends  upon 
its  surface  draining.  Underdrainage  is 
also  essential.  Without  thorough  drainage 
a  good  road  is  impossible.  Good  drainage 
is  a  vital  matter  in  the  construction  of 
roads.  There  should  be  competent  road 
supervision.  Smooth,  hard  roads  bring 
the  farmer  nearer  to  mill,  to  market  and 
to  meeting;  they  are  essential  to  the  best 
development  of  the  people;  they  are  a 
financial  blessing,  and  tend  to  promote 
the  educational  advantages  of  the  com- 
munity. Purchasers  of  farms  would  seek 
such  pleasing  neighborhoods,  and  lands 
would  sell  quicker  and  at  higher  prices. 
Education  and  refinement,  in  connection 
with  the  increase  in  the  attractions  of 
home,  would  give  a  higher  position  to  life 
in  the  country,  and  a  greater  number  of 
our  best  young  men  and  young  women 
would  prefer  a  refined  agricultural  home 
to  the  turmoil  and  anxiety  incident  to 
town  or  city  life.  Good  roads  are  needed 
more  than  costly  county  buildings. 

POLITICS  OF  KOADS. 

"It  pays  to  he  liberal  in  the  expenditure 
of  money  for  public  roads.  To  secure 
good  highways  we  must  have  good  laws, 
and  farmers  should  go  to  the  nominating 
conventions  and  see  that  practicable, 
wide-awake  men  are  sent  to  the  state 
legislature.  [Applause.]  Resolve,  now, 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  See  that  men  are 
sent  to  the  state  and  national  councils 
who  are  practical  business  men,  who  will 
not  legislate  against  u^,  but  for  us."  [Ap- 
plause.]— Baltimore  Sun. 

WiNSTED,  CojtN.,  March  9,  1891. 
I  have  received  the  Peerless  Atlas  and  find 
It  a  very  fine  work.   It  supplies  the  wants  of  a 
ten-dollar  edition.     Miss  E.  M.  Kilboukn. 


EXTRACTS 
FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Fkom  Wyoming.— Ijaranile  City,  the  county- 
seat  of  Albany  county,  has  a  population  of 
nearly  7,000.  It  has  rolling-mills,  machine- 
shops,  soap-works,  flouring-inills,  glass-fac- 
tory, soda-works,  the  stale  university,  the 
state  penitentiary  aud  the  state  flsh-hutchery. 
We  have  an  abundance  of  coul  and  wood.  We 
have  plenty  of  good  building  stone.  There 
are  seven  different  church  duuoininatlons  in 
the  city,  two  public  schools  and  two  private 
schools.  Stock-growing  is  the  greatest  in- 
dustry in  the  state.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
mining  carried  on  here.  There  are  gold  nnd 
silver  mines  within  thiily-flve  miles  of 
Laramie  City.  Small  grain  docs  well  here; 
also  small  fruit  and  garden  produce  ;  but  corn 
will  not  grow  In  this  part  of  the  state. 

Laramie  City,  Wyominy.  A.  O.  R. 


Fkom  Kansas.— M:«ny  of  your  readers  would 
be  glad  to  know  of  a  hertllhy  climate,  fertile 
soil,  cheap  and  easily  tilled.  Allow  me  to 
mention  Barber  county,  Kansas.  The  county- 
seat,  Medicine  Lodge,  has  a  S30,000 court-house, 
a  520,000  school-house,  a  825,000  water-works 
and  a  8100,000  sugar-mill.  Eight  years  ago 
this  land  belonged  t.o'UncleSam.  The  farmers 
came  and  toreopen  the  sod,  and  planted  seeds 
as  an  experiment.  It  Is  no  longer  an  exper- 
iment. AVHieat  is  a  sure  crop,  yielding  twenty 
to  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  51  il let  and  sorghum 
are  certain  crops,  and  pay  well.  All  fruits  do 
well.  Corn  does  well  with  a  good  rain  in  July. 
Without  July  rains  about  halt  a  crop  can  be 
expected.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
Eood  range  grass  free  to  tlie  herder.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  county.  There  is  plenty  of 
good  water,  but  no  timber  except  elm  aud 
Cottonwood,  growing  along  the  streams. 

Medicine  Lodge,  Kan.  D.  J.  A. 


From  Nebraska.— T  am  surprised  that  there 
are  not  more  people  looking  after  this  cheap 
and  productive  land.  Our  markets  are  handy, 
as  we  have  a  railroad  running  from  Grand 
Island  to  Broken  Bow  and  on  to  the  Black 
Hills,  and  we  have  the  Union  Pacific.  Both 
roads  have  nice  towns  every  seven  miles,  on 
au  average.  Kearney  is  the  county-seat.  It 
has  a  canning-factory,  a  cotton-factory  and  an 
oatmeal-mlll.  Streets  are  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, and  electric  street-cars  are  also  being 
run.  We  have  cool  nights  and  plenty  of  wind 
in  daytime.  The  climate  is  all  a  person  can 
wish  for  good  health.  There  are  a  few  apples, 
cherries,  strawberries,  blackberries  and  rasp- 
berries grown  here,  but  they  have  not  been 
tried  long  enough  to  make  any  tests  of  tlieir 
production.  The  soil  is  a  dark  loam  and  very 
rich  and  deep,  and  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
garden  vegetables  anywhere.  H.  A.  B. 

Sweetwater,  Neb. 


From  Arizona.- If  an  eastern  farmer  or  any 
one  else  would  like  to  find  a  place  free  from 
all  malarial  diseases,  or  free  from  the  snow- 
storms of  winter,  this  is  the  land.  All  the 
truck  farming  that  is  now  carried  on  I*  done 
by  Chinamen.  But  there  is  just  as  good 
a  show  for  a  white  man  as  there  is  for  «a 
Chinaman.  In  the  first  place,  you  can  ship 
everything  you  raise.  We  have  two 
good  railroads.  Wheat  sells  for  51  a  bushel; 
alfalfa  or  lucerne  sells  at  84  per  ton ; 
baled  alfalfa  at  SI  per  bale.  A  great 
amount  of  barley  Is  grown  here,  which  also 
finds  a  ready  sale.  Tempe  Is  beautifully  sit- 
uated in  the  heart  of.the  Salt  River  valley.  It 
has  perfect  natural  drainage.  It  is  the  center 
of  a  productive  valley  of  four  hundred 
thousand  acres.  The  Territorial  Normal 
School  is  located  here,  which  furnishes  educa- 
tional advantages  superior  to  any  other  city  in 
the  territory.  We  have  good  schools  here 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  most  competent  in- 
structors. We  have  also  some  good 
churches  here  of  different  denominations. 

Tempe,  Arizona.  T.  Y.  M. 


From  Ohio.— Attention  is  called  to  a  few 
facts  concerning  one  of  the  best  developed 
countiesin  the "BuckeyeState."  Montgomery 
county  Is  situated  in  the  south-western  part  of 
the  state,  embracing  a  large  portion  of  the 
fertile  Miami  River  valley,  being  well  adapted 
to  corn,  wheat,  oats,  clover,  grasses,  vegetables, 
melons,  berries  and  fruits,  not  to  mention  the 
nine  million  pounds  oftobacco  annually  raised. 
The  growing  crops  look  well.  Wheat  is  remark- 
ably good.  This  region  has  the  blessings  of  a 
mild  and  healthful  climate,  having  a  mean 
annual  temperature  of  .53'  Fahrenheit,  and  an 
average  yearly  rainfall  of  forty-four  Inches. 
This  county  has  a  large,  thrifty  population  of 
intelligent,  free,  virtuous  and  happy  people. 
Dayton  is  a  good  example  of  their  push,  energy 
and  development ;  It  is  a  genuine  product  of 
industry.  The  streets  are  wide  aud  well 
shaded.  The  numerous  magnificent  public 
and  private  structures  make  it  attractive.  It 
has  eight  lines  of  railroads.  Three  miles 
from  this  city  of  69.000  Inhabitants  is  situated 
the  National  Soldiers' Home,  a  very  beautiful 
and  attractive  place.  S.  S.  C. 

Trotwood,  Ohio. 


From  Missouri. —The  northern  portion  of 
Shannon  county  Is  very  broken  ;  the  southern 
portion  is  not  so  much  so.  We  have  no  prairie 
lands,  but  have  what  are  called  valley  bench 


lands  and  uplands  that  produce  well.  They 
are  adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  oats,  grasses,  etc. 
For  fruitgrowing,  southern  Missouri  takes 
the  cake.  We  have  vast  forests  of  excellent 
pine,  much  of  which  is  being  cut  into  lumber. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  feel  of  lumber 
are  dally  shipped  to  tlie  far  West.  Lumber- 
men should  remember  lhat  Current  river 
and  Jack's  Korlc  are  streams  of  water  running 
almost  tlireugh  the  center  of  the  county.  The 
latter  empties  itself  into  the  former  near  the 
center  of  the  county.  If  you  want  water- 
power,  here  it  is.  This  county  abounds  In  ex- 
cellent springs,  except  in  part  of  the  southern 
portion.  We  liave  good  range  for  stock.  We 
feed  our  stock  about  five  or  si.x  months  of  the 
year.  The  oaks  often  produce  excellent  crops 
of  acorns  lhat  fatten  our  pork  or  put  them  in 
good  condition.  Copper  and  other  minerals 
have  been  found  in  this  county.  We  have  no 
swamp  lands,  therefore  we  have  health.  Of 
course,  people  sicken  and  die,  but  we  are  up 
to  the  standard  of  health  with  any  county 
In  the  state.  Now  and  then  we  have  ague,  but 
nothing  like  lowlands.  J.  A.  B. 

Barllelt,  Mo. 


From  South  Dakota.— Charles  Mix  county 
Is  one  of  the  most  favorably  located  in  the 
state.  Although  not  generally  settled  until 
the  summer  of  1SS3,  it  has  won  an  enviable 
reputation  as  one  of  the  best  counties  of  the 
state.  As  tochurch  and  educational  privileges, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  slate  of  the  same  age 
that  can  make  a  better  showing.  Although 
we  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  not  hav- 
ing a  railroad  in  the  county,  Charles  Mix 
county,  according  to  the  census  of  1885,  had  a 
population  of  4,022.  The  climate  Is  healthy ; 
not  much  sickness  prevail?.  The  people  of 
this  county  are  of  a  wide-awake,  industrious 
class.  This  is  a  good  place  for  young  people. 
The  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Intoxicating 
liquors  was  submitted  to  the  people  and  was 
adopted,  and  so  we  have  no  saloons  In  this 
county.  Of  the  more  than  sixty  Indictments 
found  by  the  United  States  grand  jury  at  Sioux 
Falls,  the  present  term  of  United  States  court, 
nearly  all  were  liquor  cases  growing  out  of  the 
prohibition  law.  It  is  a  fact  that  some  who 
came  here  have  been  unfortunate;  or,  rather, 
did  not  understand  the  peculiarities  of  the 
country,  and  bought  much  expensive  farm 
machinery,  which  finally  resulted  In  their 
having  to  pay  three  per  cent  a  month  bank 
interest.  The  loan  companies  are  getting  con- 
siderable land  into  their  hands.  Some  of  these 
farms  may  be  bought  for  about  the  price  of 
the  improvements.  C.  F.  O. 

Edgerlon,  8.  Dak. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Sent  free,  on  application,  to  residents  of  the 
state  in  which  the  station  Is  located.  Address 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Alabama.— (.\uburn)  Bulletin  No.  25,  April, 
1891.  Effects  on  butter  of  feeding  cotton  seed 
and  cotton-seed  meal.  IJulletin  No.  20.  Com- 
mercial fertilizers.  Bulletin  No.  27,  Mayj  1891: 
Blaclc  rust  of  cotton. 

Canada.  —  (Agricultural  College,  Guelpli, 
Out.)  Bulletin  No.  44.  Ensilage  and  rool.s  for 
swine.  Bulletin  No.  45.  Ginseng.  Bullclltl 
No.  40.    Variations  In  the  fat  of  milk.  , 

Gkokgia.— (Experiment)  Bulletin  No.  12; 
April,  1891.  Field  experiments  with  forage 
plants,  with  analysis  of  their  products. 

MissoTRi.  —  (Columbia)  Bulletin  No.  14, 
April,  1891.    Field  experiments  willi  corn. 
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Any  one  sending  50  cents,  within  30  days  from  date  of  this  paper,  will  receive 
this  journal  one  year,  and  a  copy  or  reproduction  of  this 

il25,000.00  Painting  Free. 


Premium  No.  210. 


SIZE  OF  PICTURE  WE  SEND.  21  by  28  INCHES, 

It  is  said  that  the  United  States  Postmaster-General  paid  812.5,009.00  for  Munkacsy's  painting, 
"Christ  on  Calvary,"  that  he  might  place  it  alongside  of  the  masterpiece,  "Christ  Before  Pilate," 
for  which  he  had  previously  paid  $120,000.00. 

The  matchless  excellence  of  our  reproduction  of  "Christ  Before  Pilate,"  and  its  truthful  like- 
ness to  the  original  painting,  agreeably  surprised  those  who  secured  copies,  and  the  demand 
has  been  unprecedented.  Thousands  of  letters  of  approbation  were  received,  many  of  the 
writers  expressing  a  desire  that  we  should  also  reproduce  the  great  companion  piece,  "Christ 
on  Calvary."  Although  a  compliance  with  these  requests  involved  an  expenditure  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  a  corps  of  experienced  artists  were  engaged  for  many  months  in  engraving 
the  stones.  No  expense  or  labor  has  been  spared  to  accomplish  the  very  best  results  possible. 
Insuring  a  picture  equal  to  that  of  "Christ  Before  Pilate"  as  a  Work  of  Art. 

The  princely  sums  paid  for  the  original  paintings  are  mighty  tributes  to  the  wonderful 
genius  of  Mnnkacsy,  the  horn  artist,  and  emphasize  the  wonderful  triumph  achieved  in  plac- 
ing an  artistic  and  magnificent  oleographic  reproduction  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 

If  only  a  few  thousand  copies  were  made,  each  one  would  command  a  price  that  would  limit 
its  sale  to  the  wealthy  alone.    Either  picture  Is 

Equal  in  Size  and  Artistic  IWerit  to  Pietapes  Sold  in  Stores  fop  $10.00  Ef.eh. 

Or,  the  picture  is  given  free  to  any  one  send- 
ing 75  cents  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside  and 
Ladles  Home  Companion,  both  papers  one 
year. 
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or  will  refund  the  money  to  any  one  who  is 
in  the  least  dissatisfied,  if  the  picture  is  re- 
turned in  good  order. 


QEMPMRPD  ^  copy  of  this  Picture  Is  given 
nLnlLlllDLn  free  to  anyone  sending50 cents 
for  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper. 

Or,  both  pictures,  "Christ  Before  Pilate" 
and  "Christ  on  Calvary,"  and  this  paper  one 
year,will  be  mailed  to  anyone  sending  75  cents. 

Or,  a  copy  of  the  picture  will  be  given  free 
to  any  one  sending  one  new  yearly  subscriber 
to  this  paper.   Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 
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NO. 

Ko,  she  does  not  live  on  dew, 

And  her  brow's  not  lily  white, 
And  her  hair  is  not  the  hue 

Of  the  BUn'e  eye-dimming  light. 

No,  her  teeth  are  not  like  pearl. 

And  her  month  is  not  a  rose ; . 
She  is  just  the  kind  of  girl 

Nature  generally  grows. 

SOMEBODY'S  MOTHER. 

The  womau  was  old  and  ragged  and  gray, 
And  bent  with  the  chill  of  the  winter's  day ; 

The  street  was  wet  with  a  recent  snow. 
And  the  woman's  feet  were  aged  and  slow. 

She  stood  at  the  crossing,  and  waited  long, 
Alone,  nncared  for,  amid  the  throng 

Of  human  beings  who  passed  her  by. 
Nor  heeded  the  glance  of  her  anxious  eye. 

Down  the  street,  with  laughter  and  shout, 
Glad  in  the  freedom  of  "school  let  out," 

Came  the  boys  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Hailing  the  snow  piled  white  and  deep.  ' 

Past  the  woman  so  old  and  gray 
Hastened  the  children  on  their  way. 

Nor  offered  a  helping  hand  to  her. 
So  meek,  so  timid,  afraid  to  stir. 

Lest  the  carriage  wheels  or  the  horse's  feet 
Should  crowd  her  down  in  the  slippery  street. 

At  last  came  one  of  the  merry  troop— 
The  gayest  laddie  of  all  the  group. 

He  paused  beside  her,  and  whispered  low, 
"I'll  help  you  across,  if  you  wish  to  go." 

Her  aged  hand  on  his  strong,  young  arm 
She  placed;  and  so,  without  hurt  or  harm, 

He  guided  the  trembling  feet  along. 
Proud  that  his  own  were  firm  and  strong. 

Then  back  again  to  his  friends  he  went. 
His  young  heart  happy  and  well  content. 

"She's  somebody's  mother,  boys,  yon  know. 
For  all  she's  aged  and  poor  and  slow ; 

And  I  hope  some  fellow  will  lend  a  hand 
To  help  my  mother,  you  understand. 

If  ever  she's  poor  and  old  and  gray. 
When  her  own  dear  boy  is  far  away." 

And  "somebody's  mother"  bowed  low  her  head 
In  her  home  that  night,  and  the  prayer  she  said 

Was,  "God,  be  kind  to  the  noble  boy, 
Who  is  somebody's  son  and  pride  and  joy  1" 


■T  was  not  the  rectory;  that  was  on  the 
other  side.  It  was  a  long,  low-studded, 
old-fashioned  house,  with  wide,  ram- 
bling piazzas  and  a  lawn  which  ran  up 
to  the  very  church  windows,  and  pre- 
served its  identity  as  a  lawn,  and  dis- 
tinct from  a  church-yard  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  low  Iron  fence.  A 
gate  in  the  iron  fence  and  a  bos- 
bordered  walk  leading  to  a  little  side  door  in 
the  north  transept,  rendered  the  church  easy 
of  access,  and  left  not  the  shadow  of  an  excuse 
for  any  member  of  the  Birch  family  to  stay 
away  from  service. 

Not  that  the  Birch  family  ever  desired  to 
stay  away  from  service.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Mr.  Birch,  being  senior  warden,  tooli  up  the 
collection,  and  could  not  be  spared.  Mrs. 
Birch  was  godmother  to  all  the  babies  who 
came  Into  the  world  not  sufficiently  well  sup- 
plied with  that  necessary  article,  and  it  was 
incumbent  upon  her  to  be  a  properly  shining 
example.  John  went  to  church  because  his 
father  and  mother  and  Katherine  did,  and  he 
did  not  lilie  to  be  left  at  home  alone ;  at  least, 
tliat  is  what  John  might  have  said  if  he  had 
been  asked,  but  I  doubt  if  it  had  ever  entered 
his  head  that  he  could  stay  at  home. 

And  Katherine  ?  Katherine  had  loved  to  go 
to  church  all  through  her  happy  childhood 
and  girlhood ;  and  when  she  came  home  from 
college'  this  bright  summer— a  "sweet  girl 
graduate,"  as  John  mockingly  called  her— she 
loved  it  more  than  ever.  Moreover,  Katherine 
loved  to  go  into  the  great,  dusky  church  in  the 
sweet  summer  afternoons,  when  there  was  no 
congregation  to  disturb  the  solemnity  of  the 
place,  and  when  she  could  sit  quiet  in  the  cor- 
ner of  a  pew  and  think  her  own  thoughts  and 
plan  her  own  future.  A  glorious  future  it  was 
to  be,  full  of  noble  self-sacrifice  and  of  toil  for 
suffering  humanity.  And  the  sunshine  fall- 
ing upon  the  tiled  floor  in  wavering  patches 
of  purple  and  yellow  seemed  to  her  to  symbol- 
ize her  dreams.  The  purple  meant  the  struggles 
she  should  have  to  make;  the  gold,  the  Joy 
which  would  result  from  the  brave  conquer- 
ing of  self.  It  was  not  very  profitable,  and 
her  color  symbolism  was  certainly  all  wrong  • 
but  the  afternoons  in  the  old  church  were 
helpful,  happy  times  to  her. 

Sometimes  John  would  come  too.  But  John 
was  a  useful  rather  than  an  ornamental  mem- 
ber of  society,  and  he  knew  that  his  proper 
place  was  behind  the  organ,  where  he  did  not 
show,  but  where  he  rendered  invaluable  aid 
to  Katherine,  who,  perched  upon  t*e  high 
organ  seat  In  front,  voiced  her  Ideals  and  as- 
pirations in  the  music  she  wrung  from  the 
heart  of  the  great  organ.  These  afternoons 
were  even  better  than  the  quiet  ones. 

The  rector  of  St.  Mark's  was  young  and  new 
to  the  parish.  He  had  beard  much  of  Kath- 
erine before  her  return  from  college ;  too  much, 
lu  Xaot,  to  make  him  Igote  .torward  witb, 


pleasure  to  the  prospect  of  such  a  parishoner. 
"Katherine  will  bring  new  intellectual  life 
into  her  circle  of  young  friends,"  said  her 
mother.  "Katherine  will  know  the  reasons 
for  these  new-fangled  notions  of  yours,"  said 
her  father.  "My,  but  Kittle  knows  when  a 
sermon  Is  bad,"  said  John.  And  outside  the 
family  it  was  the  same,  until  the  minister 
groaned  in  spirit. 

"A  paragon  in  a  parish  is  a  positive  pest," 
said  he  to  himself,  unconsciously  alliterative 
in  his  scorn.  "I,  at  least,  shall  not  bow  down 
to  this  intellectual  autocrat." 

The  day  of  her  arrival  came.  It  was  Satur- 
day. Mr.  Carson  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the 
hospitable  mansion  next  door,  and  after  his 
late  dinner  he  dropped  in  to  pay  his  respects. 
"Better  get  it  over  with,"  thought  he.  He  was 
not  a  man  who  fled  from  disagreeable  duties. 

As  he  stepped  upon  the  wide  front  veranda, 
a  figure  rose  from  a  hammock  at  the  end  and 
came  forward— a  little  figure.slender  and  grace- 
ful. The  setting  sun  behind  fell  upon  the 
golden  hair,  making  a  shining  halo  about  it. 
The  rosy  gown  repeated  the  colors  of  the 
evening  sky.  It  seemed  to  the  young  man 
that  the  heart  of  the  sunset  had  embodied 
itself  and  was  coming  to  meet  him.  And 
then  the  brilliancy  of  the  sky  faded,  and  there 
was  only  a  maiden  with  golden  hair  and  a 
rosy  gown  standing  before  him,  holding  out 
her  hand  and  saying : 

"This  Is  Mr.  Carson,  Is  it  not?  Mamma  told 
me  to  expect  you.  She  will  be  out  very  soon." 

Then  bustling,  housewifely  Mrs.  Birch  ap- 
peared in  the  front  door  with :  "Oh  Katherine, 
my  dear,  are  you  alone?  Why,  here  is  Mr. 
Carson.  And  Mr.  Carson,  this  is  my  daughter. 
How  glad  I  am  to  have  you  know  one  another, 
after  all  you  have  heard  about  each  other. 
Now,  do  Bit  down  and  talk  and  be  friends." 

Katherine  looked  at  the  minister  again,  and 
there  was  a  twinkle  in  her  eye  and  a  curious 
little  smile  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 
Mr.  Carson  felt  more  uncomfortable  than 
suited  his  priestly  composure.  "What  kad 
Mrs.  Birch  been  saying  about  him?  Could  it 
be  that  he  had  been  held  up  before  this  charm- 
ing maiden  as  a  paragon,  until  she  regarded 
him  as  he  had  expected  five  minutes  before  to 
regard  her? 

"But,  indeed,  Mrs.  Birch,  yotido  me  too  great 
honor,"  he  said.  "I  trust  that  you  have  not 
given  Miss  Birch  a  wrong  impression." 

And  then  he  wanted  to  annihilate  himself 
for  having  brought  down  the  flood  of  eulogy 
which  kind  and  outspoken  Mrs.  Birch  pro- 
ceeded to  pour  upon  his  devoted  head.  And 
Katherine  sat  demurely  by  and  tried  to  look 
solemn  and  awed, as  was  proper  in  the  presence 
of  one  whom  her  mother  so  revered,  but  a 
most  absurd  little  smile  would  play  about  the 
corners  of  her  mouth,  making  the  dimples 
come  and  go  in  a  fascinating  way.  Mr.  Carson 
knew  she  was  laughing  at  him,  and  he  did  not 
like  it,  but  he  liked  to  watch  the  dimples. 

Katherine  had  not  expected  to  find  Mr.  Car- 
son a  paragon.  She  knew  her  mother's  fond- 
ness for  clergymen  of  any  sort,  and  especially 
for  her  own  particular  rector.  She  knew 
equally  well  her  mother's  habit  of  seeing  and 
talking  about  the  best  in  everyone,  and  she 
had  come  home  prepared  to  meet  a  very 
ordinary  young  man.  Katherine  had  a  habit, 
not  Inherited  from  her  mother,  of  regarding 
most  youttiful  members  of  the  stronger  sex  as 
"very  ordinary  young  men  indeed."  This  was 
not  because  they  did  not  admire  her,  but 
probably  because  they  did.  Katherine's  ideals, 
you  know,  were  very  high,  and  then  she  was 
Inexperienced. 

After  that  the  happy  days  flew  by  on  swift 
wings ;  the  beautiful,  golden  summer  time 
was  fast  growing  into  autumn,  and  the  house 
next  door  to  the  church  had  had  more  than 
its  share  of  good  times.  But  it  happened  that 
often  Katherine  would  be  missed  from  the 
gayest  of  the  parties,  and  would  be  discovered 
in  the  hammock,  with  Mr.  Carson  on  a  chair 
by  her  side,  engaged  in  earnest  discourse. 

"Oh,  they're  talking  plans,"  said  John.  "She 
is  going  to  teach  poor  children  in  the  slums  of 
New  York,  and  he's  going  to  be  a  'celebate,' 
whatever  that  is.  I  heard  them  this  morning. 
He's  going  to  lead  a  life  of  stern  devotion  to 
duty,  he  said;  and  Kittle  looked  soulful,  and 
said  so  was  she.  Truly,  if  Kittle  weren't  so 
jolly,  she'd  be  a  stick;  and  anyway,  she  ain't 
as  nice  as  she  used  to  be.  She's  prettier  though, 
only  Mr.  Carson  never  notices  whether  a  girl's 
pretty  or  not." 

September  came,  and  with  It  the  time  for 
John's  return  to  school.  The  day  before  his 
departure  he  was  lazilj'  swinging  lu  a  ham- 
mock on  the  porch,  when  a  voice  called  to 
him : 

"John,  dear  John,  just  one  more  favor  before 
you  go." 

John  knew  well  enough  what  was  the  favor 
she  asked,  and  after  all,  this  was  the  last  time, 
and  she  was  a  Jolly  sister  anyway ;  so  he  came, 
not  ungraciously,  down  upon  the  lawn  to 
Katherine,  and  together  they  went  Into  the 
church. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  tower  door  opened 
softly  and  Mr.  Carson  came  in.  He  had  brought 
a  new  Te  Deum  for  Katherine  to  try ;  but 
Katherine  was  absorbed  in  her  music,  and 
had  not  heard  the  opening  door  and  the 
entering  footsteps,  and  did  not  look  around. 
The  minister  stood  still.  The  church  was  cool 
and  dim  after  the  sunshine  outside.  The 
wavering  patches  of  purple  and  gold  lay  in 
long  lines  across  the  floor.  Katherine  had  not 
told  him  her  little  conceit  about  the  purple 
and  gold.   She  knew  that  it  was  silly,  and  he 

ooly'thougbt  vaguely  Uuit  Uie  colors  weia 


beautiful,  and  that  somehow  they  reminded 
him  of  Katherine ;  and  then  he  looked  at  her. 
In  the  shadow  of  the  great  organ  she  sat,  grave 
and  still,  with  upturned  face. 

"St.  Cecilia,"  murmured  the  minister,  and 
he,  too,  stood  very  still  for  a  minute.  Then 
he  gave  himself  a  little  shake  and  came  for- 
ward. How  he  was  tempted  to  let  his  fancy 
wander,  here  in  the  old  church.  He  knew  his 
duty,  the  path  he  had  laid  out  for  himself  to 
walk  in,  and  it  was  a  path  of  self-renunciation; 
but  how  his  determinations  had  been  weaken- 
ing all  through  the  bright  summer  time,  and 
how  he  had  permitted  this  paragon  ("for  this 
is  a  paragon,"  said  the  minister  to  himself, 
'though  not  the  kind  I  had  expected  to  see") 
to  set  his  heart  a-flutter. 

"I  must  not,"  he  said.  And  he  walked 
calmly  up  the  long  aisle— up  to  her  very  side. 
But  Katherine  turned  and  looked  at  him,  and 
smiled  a  grave  greeting,  her  hands  still  upon 
the  keys  and  a  soft  minor  chord  filling  the 
air. 

"Katherine,  my  little  Katherine!"  said  the 
minister,  and  his  strong  hand  imprisoned  the 
little  one  on  the  white  keys.  The  chord  be- 
came a  sudden  jumble,  and  then  stopped  al- 
together. 

"And  when  he  called  her  little  Katherine, 
and  she  didn't  say  anything,  I  stopped  pump- 
ing," said  John,  afterward,  "for  usually 
Katherine  hates  to  be  called  little." 

The  sun  streamed  in  thi-ough  the  west 
window ;  the  soft  light  fell  upon  Katherine's 
hair. 

"The  gold  is  the  color  of  your  hair,  and  the 
other  is  the  color  of  your  eyes ;  that  is  why  I 
love  it,  dear  heart,"  said  the  minister. 

"And  the  purple  doesn't  mean  sorrow,"  said 
Katherine,  very  softly  "it  means  glory."— 
Harper's  Weekly. 

EARLY  MENTAL  CULTURE  A  MISTAKE. 

The  history  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  early  mental  cul- 
ture is  not  necessary  to  produce  the  highest 
powers  of  mind.  There  is  scarcely  an  instance 
of  a  great  man,  one  who  has  accomplished 
great  results  and  has  obtained  the  gratitude  of 
mankind,  who  in  early  life  received  an  educa- 
tion in  reference  to  the  wonderful  labors  which 
he  afterward  performed. 

"I  was  brought  up  among  the  highlands  of 
Connecticut,"  said  Chancellor  Kent,  "and  was 
never  kept  on  the  high-pressure  plan  of  in- 
struction. I  was  roaming  over  the  fields  and 
fishing  and  sailing  and  swimming  and  riding 
and  playing  ball,  so  as  to  be  but  superficially 
learned  when  I  entered  college.  I  was  not  in 
college  half  the  time.  I  was  at  home,  at 
leisure,  or  at  gentle  work,  and  much  on  horse- 
back, but  never  in  the  least  dissipated.  When 
I  went  to  study  law  I  had  my  own  leisure  and 
great  exercise  and  relaxation  in  enchanting 
rides  and  home  visits,  until  I  got  to  the  bar.  I 
lived  plain,  drank  nothing  but  water,  ate 
heartily  of  all  plain,  wholesome  food  that 
came  in  my  way,  was  delighted  with  rural 
scenery,  and  active  and  healthy  as  I  could  be. 
It  was  not  until  I  was  twenty-four  that  I  found 
I  was  very  superficially  taught,  and  then 
voluntarily  betook  myself  to  books.  The 
ardor  and  rapidity  with  which  I  pursued  my 
law  and  literary  course  were  great  and  delight- 
ful, and  my  health  and  spirits  were  sound  and 
ifniform,  and  neither  has  faltered  down  to 
this  day." 

Herbert  Spencer  says :  "The  ordinary  treat- 
ment of  children  is  in  various  ways  seriously 
prejudicial.  It  errs  in  deficient  feeding,  in  de- 
ficient clothing,  in  deficient  exercise  (among 
girls,  at  least),  and  in  excessive  mental  appli- 
cation. Considering  the  regime  as  a  whole,  its 
tendency  is  too  exacting;  it  asks  too  much 
and  gives  too  little.  In  the  extent  to  which  it 
taxes  the  vital  energies,  it  makes  the  juvenile 
life  much  more  like  the  adult  life  than  it 
should  be." 

"The  educational  abomination  of  desolation 
of  the  present  day,"  says  Prof.  Huxley,  "is  the 
stimulation  of  young  people  to  work  at  high 
pressure  by  incessant  competitive  examin- 
ations. Some  wise  man  (who  probably  was 
not  an  early  riser)  has  said  of  early  risers  in 
general  that  they  are  conceited  all  the  fore- 
noon and  stupid  all  the  afternoon.  It  Is  too 
often  true  of  the  unhappy  children  who  are 
forced  to  rise  too  early  in  their  classes,  they 
are  conceited  all  the  forenoon  of  their  life  and 
stupid  all  the  afternoon.  The  vigor  and  fresh- 
ness which  should  have  been  stored  up  for  the 
hard  struggle  of  practical  life  have  been 
^fashed  out  of  them  by  precocious  mental 
debauchery,  by  book-gluttony  and  lesson  bib- 
bing. Their  faculties  are  worn  out  by  the 
strain  put  upon  their  callow  brains,  and  they 
are  demoralized  by  worthless,  childish 
triumphs  before  the  real  work  of  life  begins." 


AN  ACTRESS'  FALSE  NECK. 

A  woU-known  actress  of  advanced  years, 
who  recently  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  a 
youthful  character,  used  a  very  ingenious 
contrivance  to  assist  in  making  herself  pre- 
sentable in  a  low-cut  dress.  A  strong  leather 
belt  is  clasped  about  the  waist  of  the  person 
wearing  the  machine,  and  this  forms  the  basis 
for  strips  of  papler-niache  which  go  to  make  a 
bust,  neck  and  back  of  generous  proportions. 
The  outside  covering  of  this  counterfeit  con- 
sists of  the  heaviest  kind  of  flesh-colored  silk 
lined  with  the  softest  kind  of  kid  leather. 
This  combination  makes  a  remarkably  life- 
like skin. 

However,  the  height  of  the  deceptive  art  is 
reached  in  the  ingenious  arrangement  which 
makes  the  biease-Tise  aud  fall  to  correspond  to 


the  breathing  and  the  emotions  of  the  wearer. 
Directly  beneath  the  outside  cover  of  silk  ii  a 
thin  air-cushion  stretched  to  the  proper  shape 
by  means  of  wire.  Broad  but  very  flexible 
springs  rest  against  the  wearer's  bosom,  and 
are  connected  to  the  air-cushion.  The  slight- 
est heaving  of  the  bosom  is  communicated  by 
these  springs  to  the  air-cushion,  and  ai  a 
result  the  movement  is  natural  enough  to  de- 
ceive even  the  most  expert.  The  silk  covering 
is  made  gradually  thinner  near  the  top,  and 
ends  pretty  weU  up  on  the  neck,  which  it 
closely  clasps.  A  necklace  of  diamonds  covers 
the  arrangement  at  this  point  and  makes  the 
deception  complete. 

SLEEPING  FOR  BEAUTY.^ 

Sleep  is,  under  right  conditions,  a  wonderful 
tonic  to  the  human  system.  Few  women 
realize  its  value,  and  yet  it  is  said  that  Pattl 
and  Lucca  and  all  the  great  singers  and  ac- 
tresses and  famous  beauties,  who,  like  Madame 
Recamier,  were  wondrously  beautiful  at  an 
age  when  ordinary  women  retire  from  the 
festive  scenes  of  life,  have  owed  their  well- 
preserved  beauty  to  sleep.  A  beautiful  woman 
who  at  fifty  has  the  brilliancy  of  youth  in  her 
eyes  and  skin,  and  the  animation  of  girlhood 
in  her  form,  declares  that  she  ha*  made  it  a 
rule  all  her  life  to  retire  whenever  possible  at 
nine  o'clock.  And  American  women,  of  all 
classes,  need  the  rest  and  refreshment  which 
sleep  can  give  to  overwrought  nerves  and 
overworked  systems. 

If  sleep  is  not  easily  Induced,  light  physical 
exercise  should  be  taken  nightly  before  retir- 
ing, until  the  blood  is  directed  into  proper 
channels.  Then  upon  seeking  the  couch  the 
eyelids  close  as  naturally  as  those  of  a  healthy 
child.  The  knowledge  which  women  need 
above  all  else  is  a  knowledge  of  self.  To  study 
intelligently  nature's  laws  is  to  enter  the 
widest  realm  that  human  feet  can  tread  ;  to 
enter,  in  a  word,  the  kingdom  of  righteousness, 
where  all  is  beautiful  and  fair,  because  all  is 
good  that  is  in  conflrmation  with  the  will  of 
the  highest.— ZigTit.  ^ 

BOYS  ON  THE  FARM. 

The  decadence  of  farming  of  late  years  Is 
largely  due  to  the  undeniable  fact  that  city  life 
has  oflTered  greater  attractions  as  well  as 
greater  profits  to  the  young.  While  it  is  true 
that  farming  does  not  now  require  so  severe 
and  unremitting  toil  as  formerly,  can  it  be 
said  that  young  people  on  the  farm  have  been 
encouraged  to  find  their  pleasures  and  relax- 
ation at  home  ?  This  is  the  only  way  to  make 
farm  life  attractive  to  the  average  young  man. 
If  on  each  holiday  he  goes  to  the  city,  it  will 
naturally  soon  seem  to  him  that  city  life  is  all 
a  holiday,  while  life  on  the  farm  is  one  of  un- 
ceasing drudgery.  It  often  happens  that  city 
boys,  kept  at  work  in  stores  and  only  allowed 
to  go  iato  the  country  for  vacation,  see  only 
the  holiday  side  of  farm  life,  and  acquire  a 
love  for  it  that  those  brought  up  on  the  farm 
too  often  do  not  share.  Why  do  not  farmers 
take  a  hint  from  these  facts  and  make  as 
much  holiday  as  possible  for  their  sons  at 
home?  It  is  time  that  the  old  rule,  which 
made  the  boy  hoe  his  row  and  run  for  water 
while  the  men  rested,  was  superceded  by  a 
practice  which  would  give  boys  the  easiest 
tasks,  and  the  little  investments  that  gave 
largest  profits,  as  the  best  means  to  Interest 
them  in  farming  and  make  this  tlie  occupa- 
tion of  their  lives. 


CURE  FOR  ROUND  SHOULDERS. 

Round  shoulders  are  almost  unavoidably  ac- 
companied bj-  weak  lungs,  but  may  be  cured 
by  the  simple  and  easily-performed  exercise 
of  raising  one's  self  upon  the  toes,  leisurely,  in 
a  perpendicular  position,  several  times  daily. 
Take  a  perfectly  upright  position,  with  the 
heels  together  and  the  toes  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees.  Drop  the  arms  lifeless  at 
the  sides,  animating  and  raising  the  chest  to 
its  full  capacity  muscularly,  the  chin  well 
drawn  in.  Slowly  rise  up  on  the  balls  of  the 
feet  to  the  greatest  possible  height,  thereby 
exercising  all  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and 
body;  come  again  into  a  standing  position 
without  swaying  the  body  backward  out  of  the 
perfect  line.  Repeat  the  exercise,  first  on  one 
foot  then  on  the  other. 


PRESERVING  THE  HEALTH. 

1.  Rise  early  and  never  sit  up  late. 

2.  Wash  the  whole  body  every  morning  by 
means  of  a  large  sponge,  and  rub  it  dry  with 
a  rough  towel. 

3.  Drink  water. 

4.  Avoid  spirits  and  fermented  liquors  of 
every  kind. 

5.  Keep  the  head  cool,  and  sleep  in  an  airy 
apartment. 

6.  Eat  no  more  than  enough,  and  let  the  food 
be  plain. 

7.  Let  your  supper  be  light — Ball's  Journal  o/ 

Health. 


Sick  Headache 

jaundice, 
liver  complaint, 
biliousness,  and 
dyspepsia, 

cured  by  * 

Ayers  Cathartic  Pills 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  LoweU,  1 
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AN  EMBARRASSING  IGNORANCE. 

One  ot  the  most  necessary  appurtenances  of 
the  dinner-table  Is  a  host  who  knows  how  to 
carve.  Is  there  any  greater  annoyance  than  a 
host  who  struggles,  crimson  with  effort,  to 
disjoint  poultry,  tearing  the  frame  to  pieces 
and  spreading  bits  and  fragments  all  about  on 
the  cover?  It  should  be  a  part  of  every 
boy's  education  to  learn  to  carve.  We  are  so 
busy  training  girls  for  their  future  positions, 
which  means  not  only  self-support,  or  a  fit- 
ting for  it,  but  also  a  training  in  the  social 
graces,  and  the  necessary  knowledge  of  house- 
hold economy,  that  we  never  think  of  doing 
more  for  our  boys  socially  than  sending  tliem 
to  dancing  school  and  giving  them  the  natural 
training  in  the  home ;  we  leave  them  to  ac- 
quire any  further  knowledge  by  attrition  or 
absorption. 

A  recent  writer  to  a  prominent  journal  says 
that  he  believes  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
carving  has  been  the  cause  of  more  conjugal 
disputes  than  any  other  one  subject.  The 
social  training  of  the  wife  making  her  sensi- 
tive to  the  comfort  of  her  guests,  and  sensitive 
to  the  fitness  of  things  in  the  family  life,  the 
lack  of  this  very  necessary  knowledge  is  a 
constant  source  of  irritation.  There  comes  to 
mind  a  noble  gentleman,  of  Welsh  descent, 
who  never  had  a  large  Income,  but  who 
trained  all  his  sons  and  daughters  to  carve, 
and  when  they  went  into  homes  of  their  own 
they  could  serve  a  dinner,  with  the  aid  of 
one  servant,  with  the  ease  and  quiet  of  a 
house  with  butler  and  aids.  Who  of  us  has 
not  sat  at  table,  at  some  time,  where  the 
straggle  of  the  host  with  the  carving  suggested 
the  Idea  that  presently  he  would  ask  if  he 
might  remove  his  coat  ?  It  is  far  better  when 
the  host  has  not  this  knowledge,  to  have  the 
carving  done  outside,  in  butler's  pantry  or 
kitchen.  It  saves  embarrassment,  and  when 
once  the  servant  is  trained  to  serving  from  a 
sideboard,  the  ease  and  comfort  that  follow 
are  ample  reward  for  the  effort  expended  In 
teaching  her. 

Every  wife  who  has  been  embarrassed  by  her 
husband's  awkwardness  or  Ignorance  in  this 
important  function  should  have  a  strong  In- 
centive to  have  her  boys  trained  to  carve  "fish, 
flesh  or  fowl"  with  ease  of  body  and  mind. 

HOW  TO  READ  THE  TONGUE. 

The  perfectly  healthy  tongue  is  clean,  moist, 
lies  loosely  In  the  mouth,  is  round  at  the  edge 
and  has  no  prominent  papillse.  The  tongue 
may  be  furred  from  local  causes,  or  from 
sympathy  with  the  stomach,  intestines  or 
liver.  The  dry  tongue  occurs  most  frequently 
in  fever,  and  indicates  a  nervous  prostration 
or  depression.  A  white  tongue  is  diagnostic 
simply  of  the  feverish  condition,  with  per- 
haps a  sour  stomach.  When  it  is  moist  and 
yellowish-brown  It  shows  disordered  diges- 
tion. Dry  and  brown  indicates  a  low  state  of 
the  system,  possibly  typhoid.  When  the 
tongue  Is  dry  and  red  and  smooth,  look  out 
for  inflammation,  gastric  or  intestinal.  When 
the  paplllee  on  the  end  of  the  tongue  are 
raised  and  very  red,  we  call  it  a  strawberry 
tongue,  and  that  means  Scarlet  fever.  Sharp- 
pointed,  red  tongue  will  hint  of  brain  irrita- 
tion or  Inflammation,  and  a  yellow  coating 
indicates  liver  derangement.  When  so  much 
can  be  gained  from  an  examination  of  the 
tongue,  how  important  it  is  that  the  youngest 
child  should  be  taught  to  put  it  out  so  that  it 
can  be  visible  to  the  uttermost  point  in  the 
throat.— Dr.  Julia  Homes  Smith,  in  New  York 
Ledger. 

THE  GREAT  BURLINGTON  ROUTE. 

The  traveler,  be  he  business  man  or  pleasure 
tourist,  finds  nowhere  on  the  face  of  this  green 
earth  railway  trains  that  stand  the  test  of 
comparison  with  those  running  daily  between 
Chicago  and  Denver  on  the  Great  Burlington 
Route.  Luxuriously  equipped  with  every 
modern  device  to  insure  safety  and  comfort, 
and  officered  by  courteous  and  attentive  train 
officials,  these  trains,  consisting  of  Pullman 
sleepers,  parlor,  dining  and  reclining-chair 
cars  of  the  most  elegant  design,  speed  over 
the  plains  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  north- 
western Kansas  and  Colorado,  through  gardens 
of  marvelous  agricultural  productivity, 
charmingly  interspersed  with  thriving  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  where  the  wheels  of  In- 
dustry almost  realize  the  philosopher's  dream 
of  perpetual  motion.  There  is,  probably,  no 
section  of  the  country  where  the  natural 
elements  contribute  so  liberally  to  intelli- 
gent agricultural  activity  as  the  sections  lying 
contiguous  to  this  mighty  "iron  artery"  of  the 
West— the  Great  Burlington  Route.  It  is  the 
modern  farmer's  El  Dorado,  sure  enough,  and 
has  been  so  declared  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  outranking  all  other 
sections  of  the  country  In  the  conditions  nec- 
essary to  the  successful  raising  of  cereal  crops 
of  all  kinds,  stock-raising,  etc. 

Along  the  line  of  the  Burlington  &  Missouri 
River  Railroad  in  north-western  and  south- 
western Nebraska,  there  are  nearly  four 
million  acres  of  choice  land  subject  to  entry, 
which  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  small  stock  farmer  and  dairy- 
man. If  any  of  our  readers  contemplate 
changing  their  conditions  of  life,  and  wish  to 
do  so  for  the  better,  without  any  doubt, 
whether  they  be  farmers,  manufacturers  or 
business  men,  we  unhesitatingly  advise  them 
to  send  to  P.  S.  EUSTIS,  General  Passenger 
Agent  C.  B.  &  Q,.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  de- 
scriptive pamphlets  and  other  matter  giving 
location  and  full  particulars  concerning  these 
lauds. 


WHAT  A  HORSE  WOULD  SAY  IF  HE  COULD 
SPEAK. 

Don't  hitch  me  to  an  iron  post  or  railing 
when  the  mercury  Is  below  freezing.  I  need 
the  skin  on  my  tongue. 

Don't  leave  me  hitched  in  my  stall  at  night 
with  a  big  cob  right  where  I  must  lie  down.  I 
am  tied  and  can't  select  a  smooth  place. 

Don't  compel  me  to  eat  more  salt  than  I 
want  by  mixing  it  with  my  oats.  I  know  bet- 
ter than  any  other  animal  how  much  I  need. 

Don't  think  because  I  go  free  under  the  whip 
I  don't  get  tired.  You  would  move  up  If  un- 
der the  whip. 

Don't  think  because  I  am  a  horse  that  Iron 
weeds  and  briars  won't  hurt  my  hay. 

Don't  whip  me  when  I  get  frightened  along 
the  road,  or  I  will  expect  it  next  time  and 
maybe  make  trouble. 

Don't  trot  me  up  hill,  fori  have  to  carry  you 
and  the  buggy  and  myself  too.  Try  it  your- 
self some  time.   Run  up  hill  with  a  big  load. 

Don't  keep  my  stable  very  dark,  for  when  I 
go  out  into  the  light  my  eyes  are  injured,  es- 
pecially if  snow  be  on  the  ground. 

Don't  say  whoa  unless  you  mean  it.  Teach 
me  to  stop  at  the  word.  It  may  check  me  if 
the  lines  break,  and  save  a  runaway  and 
smash-up. 

Don't  make  me  drink  ice-cold  water,  nor  put 
a  frosty  bit  in  my  mouth.  Warm  the  bit  by 
holding  it  a  half  minute  against  my  body. 

Don't  forget  to  file  my  teeth  when  they  get 
jagged  and  I  cannot  chew  my  food.  When  I 
get  lean,  it  is  a  sign  my  teeth  want  filing. 

Don't  ask  me  to  "back"  with  blinds  on.  I 
am  afraid  to. 

Don't  run  me  down  a  steep  hill,  for  If  any- 
thing should  give  away,  I  might  break  your 
neck. 

Don't  put  on  my  blind  bridle  so  that  it  irri- 
tates my  eye,  or  so  leave  my  forelock  that  it 
will  be  in  my  eyes. 

Don't  be  so  careless  of  my  harness  as  to  find 
a  great  sore  on  me  before  you  attend  to  it. 

Don't  lend  me  to  some  blockhead  that  has 
less  sense  than  I  have. 

Don't  forget  the  old  book  that  is  a  friend  of 
all  the  oppressed,  that  says :  "A  merciful  man 
Is  merciful  to  his  beast."— i^'orm  Journal. 


REMEDY  FOR  WRINKLES. 

It  Is  common  to  speak  as  If  any  care  of  the 
skin  beyond  personal  cleanliness  was  foolish 
and  a  sinful  waste  of  time.  This  is  but  a 
remnant  of  the  old  idea  which  rigid  Puritans 
held  In  common  with  Catholic  ascetics,  that 
it  was  iuducive  to  a  saintly  frame  of  mind  to 
make  the  dress  as  hideous  as  possible,  and 
show  one's  contempt  for  the  natural  beauty 
which  God  has  lavished  all  over  the  face  of 
the  earth.  A  soft,  beautiful  complexion  is 
certainly  an  attraction  which  every  woman 
should  desire,  and  any  simple  means  which 
does  not  occupy  time  needed  for  more  Impor- 
tant matters  should  be  tried  to  attain  such  an 
end.  There  are  many  complexions  which 
chafe  readily  and  tan  in  the  spring  winds.  A 
simple  preparation  of  sweet  cream  rubbed 
into  the  skin  after  washing  it  thoroughly  is 
a  remedy  for  this  trouble.  This  should  be 
applied  at  light,  just  before  retiring,  and  the 
next  morning  the  face  should  be  washed 
thoroughly,  first  In  lukewarm  water  and 
afterward  in  cold,  to  give  tone  to  the  muscles. 
Some  ladles  who  do  not  find  glycerine  irri- 
tating to  the  skin,  use  in  the  same  way  a 
small  portion  of  it  diluted  with  half  Its  bulk 
of  rose-water.  This  preparation  is  rubbed  in 
the  face  and  hands,  and  gloves  are  worn  at 
night.  A  little  ammonia  in  the  water  is  a 
help  toward  keeping  the  skin  firm  and  free 
from  wrinkles.  There  certainly  is  no  remedy 
for  wrinkles  after  they  come.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  an  amiable  tem- 
per, a  clear  conscience  and  freedom  from  a 
disposition  to  worry  over  the  petty  annoy- 
ances of  life,  are  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
that  will  keep  the  face  free  from  wrinkles  and 
beautiful  to  the  ripest  old  age.  A  habit  com- 
mon with  studious  children  and  those  who 
are  nearsighted  is  to  knit  the  brow.  This 
often  causes  premature  lengthwise  lines  in 
the  tOTeiiea.A.— Hall's  Journal  of  Health, 


NO  HIDDEN  PLACES- 

It  Is  not  a  good  plan  to  have  the  space  under 
the  kitchen  sink  boxed  in,  especially  If  ser- 
vants are  employed  to  do  the  house  work.  A 
sink  closet  is  pretty  sure  to  degenferate  into  a 
catch-all  for  dirty  cloths  and  other  rubbish 
which  the  servant  is  too  lazy  or  thoughtless 
to  dispose  of.  If  used  as  a  receptacle  for  pots 
and  kettles,  it  is  certain  to  be  allowed  to  be- 
come foul  with  dirt,  and,  like  "Aunt  Chloe's" 
closet,  get  a  "clarln'  out"  only  at  long  inter- 
vals, if  at  all.  Such  hidden  places  under  the 
sink  are  liable  to  become  damp  through  leak- 
age or  slopping  over,  and  this  not  only  in- 
creases the  uncleanliness,  but  adds  much  to 
the  danger.    For  these  uncleanly  spots  are 


hot-beds  for  the  growth  and  dispersion  of  dis- 
ease germs,  and  therefore  should  not  be  tol- 
erated for  sanitary  reasons. 

In  fact,  every  nook  and  corner  in  the 
kitchen  should  be  "above  suspicion."  The 
cooking  utensils  ought  to  be  put  where  they 
will  be  at  once  convenient  and  open  to  the 
air  and  light.  The  whole  kitchen  and  all  its 
accessory  apartments— pantries,  closets,  etc.— 
should  be  flooded  with  liglit,  and  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  thoroughly  ventilated.  With 
these  two  aids,  and  frequent  cleaning,  the 
kitchen  will  be  as  sweet  and  wholesome  a 
room  as  any  in  the  house— as  it  ought  to  be.— 
Examiner. 

HINT  TO  MOTHERS. 

"I  need  a  new  carpet  for  my  dining-room," 
commented  a  woman  recently,  "but  I  tell  the 
children  while  they  are  so  careless  at  the  table 
the  old  one  will  do  as  well.  It  is  a  Wilton, 
worn  to  canvas,  and  on  occasion  the  maid 
actually  takes  a  scrubbish-brush  to  the  grease 
spots." 

"Why,  do  you  know,"  replied  her  com- 
panion, "I  bought  a  new  one  this  spring  on 
purpose  to  improve  my  children's  manners 
while  eating.  They  greatly  admire  the  fresh- 
ened room,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  with 
each  one  as  he  gets  down  from  his  chair  to  see 
how  few  crumbs  he  can  leave." 

This  Is  a  whole  sermon  in  Itself.  Children 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  beauty  or 
otherwise  of  their  surroundings.  They  may 
not  be  able  to  voice  It— may  not  be  conscious 
of  It,  even,  but  It  is  none  the  less  a  potent  in- 
fluence on  their  behavior.  "I  used  to  notice," 
said  an  observing  person  once,  "in  a  family 
which  I  visited  quite  frequently,  that  when 
my  visit  was  confined  to  a  chat  in  the  library, 
a  lovely,  ennobling  room,  full  of  books  and 
sunshine,  if  the  children  were  visible  at  all 
they  were  exceedingly  mannerly  and  charm- 
ing, while  on  occasions  when  I  would  go 
down  informally  to  the  home  luncheon  or 
dinner,  their  behavior  was  quite  different. 
The  room  was  dark  and  sunless  and  the  be- 
longings good,  but  with  all  freshness  worn  off. 
I  finally  attributed  the  change  in  the  chil- 
dren's conduct  to  their  different  environ- 
ment."—2\n!es. 

HALF  A  MILLION  IMMIGRANTS  IN  1890. 

According  to  Bradstreet's,  during  1890  the 
total  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries  was  491,- 
026,  a  gain  over  the  preceding  year  of  65,000,  or 
15  per  cent.  The  bulk  of  the  Increase  was 
found  in  arrivals  from  three  countries  In 
central  and  southern  Europe —Austria- 
Hungary,  Poland,  Italy— and,  In  fact,  these 
three  countries  may  be  credited  alone  with 
supplying  more  than  the  entire  Increase 
noted,  as  their  total  gain  over  1889  was  69,000, 
or  4,000  more  than  the  total  net  gain.  The 
arrivals  of  British  immigrants  showed  a 
heavy  falling  off.  German  arrivals  gained 
slightly,  and  Russian  immigrants  were  also 
more  numerous  than  in  1889.  The  total  num- 
ber of  British  Immigrants  was  120,567,  a  de- 
crease from  1889  of  12  per  cent.  The  statistics 
of  arrivals  at  leading  ports  show  that  New 
York  received  3(^8,396,  or  nearly  81  per  cent  of 
the  total;  Boston  received  30,971,  or  6.3  per 
cent;  Baltimore,  29,125,  or  6  per  cent;  and 
Philadelphia,  23,434,  or  4.7  per  cent. 

ONE  GOOD  THING. 

There  are  now  beginning  to  appear  in  the 
cutlery  stores  many  knives  and  other  articles 
on  each  of  which  is  stamped  the  word  "Ger- 
many.'' The  McKinley  bill  requires  this.  In 
the  custom  house  and  at  sea  on  their  way 
back  to  Germany  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  such  goods  which  are  not 
stamped  "Germany."  A  large  dealer  in  cut- 
lery, in  discussing  this  effect  of  the  bill,  said 
yesterday  that  the  market  had  been  flooded 
with  knives  and  cutlery  of  all  sorts  stamped 
"Providence  Cutlery  Company,"  or  "New  Bed- 
ford Cutlery  Company,"  but  nevertheless  of 
German  make,  and  of  such  inferior  material 
that  the  men  who  bought  them  vowed  they 
would  never  again  buy  an  American  knife  or 
tool.  Our  American  cutting  tools  are  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  hereafter  they  will  not  suffer 
from  unfair  com  petition  .—A  merican  Economist. 

TAX-EATERS  IN  AMERICA. 

Among  the  returns  of  the  census  are  tables 
of  taxes  in  various  states  and  cities.  The  costs 
of  government  are  Indicated,  and  It  appears 
that  while  ten  dollars  per  head  serves  for 
municipal  government  in  Philadelphia,  the 
government  of  New  York  City  requires  fifteen 
dollars.  It  is  stated  that  on  the  pay-rolls  of 
New  York  there  are  at  least  twelve  thousand 
persons  getting  on  the  average  one  thousand 


dollars  apiece.  With  such  an  army  of  lax- 
eatera,  no  wonder  that  the  "politicians"  make 
strong  fight  for  place  and  power.  The  taxes 
are  excessive,  the  waste  great,  and  the  re- 
spectable citizens,  in  the  minority,  grumble, 
but  pay.     

THE  INSANE  OF  THE  LAND. 

The  superintendent  of  the  census  makes 
public  a  bulletin  in  which  are  given  statistics 
upon  the  subject  of  asylums  for  the  Insane  In 
the  United  States.  The  bulletin  shows  that 
the  total  number  of  Insane  persons  treated  in 
both  public  and  private  institutions  during 
the  year  1889  was  97,535,  while  during  the  year 
1881  there  were  56,205  treated,  showing  an  in- 
crease In  the  nine  years  of  41,330  or  73.53  per 
cent. 


Slionld   Have  It    In  The  Honse. 

Dropped,  on  Sugar,  Children  Love 
to  take  Johnson's  Anodyne  LiNiMENTfor  Croup.CoIds, 
Sore  Tliroat,  Tou-sllltls,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re- 
lieves all  Summer  Complaints,  Cuisand  Braises  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  35c.  by  mall;  6  bottles 
Express  paid,  $2.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  B0ST0!(,1US3. 


U^RflEr  .'^'TT^DY.  Book-Keepino,  Bxisiness 
n\^lwlCi  Forms, Penmanship, ,\ritlimetic.  Short- 
hand, etc..  thoroiij-'hly  taught  hv  MAIL.  Circulars  fr.3e. 
Bryant  &:  iStratton's,  iVi  Main  St..  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 


YOU  CH|Sl  GET 

THIS  PAPER 


We  make  this  liberal  ofTer,  as  follow! ; 

ANY  PERSON  can  have  this  paper  oae 
year  free  by  semling  us  one  NEW 
yearly  subscribar  at  the  regular  piriet,  %o 
cents  a  year  for  tjie  paper  alone. 

Notice  the  following  conditlans : 

■A  KEW  aut>SQgi]i8r  tnuiS  bs  a  QeHoa 

whose  name  is  ur>t  nov  QC  our  aad 
must  be  a  person  whom  yaa  tiS^e  jotigm  oat 
and  solicited  to  take  the  pas^v  ana  WEu>  tuw 
consented  to  receive  It.  A  oba,Dge  tnaa  fgia 
member  of  afanoUy  to  another  la  not  Beoari&g 
a  NEW  subscriber. 

Accept  tbis  offer  at  once,  aa  we  may 
wltbdraw  it.  Tbe  offer  is  g^od  now. 

All  subacriptiona  of  present  Bubscribers  ad- 
vanced one  year  from  date  on  label. 

When  any  one  takes  advantage  of  tke  above  otter, 
the  sorsoD  aecurine  and  sending  the  new  subacrlbw 
is  not  entitled  to  ac;  other  premium  or  revara  imetitl 
one  vcar'f  subtoription  to  paptr.  but  the  new 
subscriber  can  take  any  premium  offered  in  coaneo- 
tion  with  tbepaper,  br  paying  the  reealar  price  for 
thepaper.incItidiDg  tbffpremium  wanted;  forexunple, 
the  regular  prioeiof  the  Peerless  Atlas  and  one 
year's  subscription  to  this  paper  U  $1,  lbs  new 
subscriber  can  have  the  paper  ana  the  Atlas  by 
paying  £l,  and  the  person  that  goes  oot  and 
hunts  ap  the  new  subscriber  can  bBT«  this 
paper  one  year  free  as  a  reward  for  hla  troubla. 
but  is  not  entitled  to  any  other  premium  or  reward 

The  above  offer  applies  to  this  paper  onir< 
and  bTI  subscriptions  mast  be  for  tbtm 
paper. 

We  have  an  office  at  927  Ctaestnnt  Street, 
Fhiladelphiau  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  offioe'nearest  to  yoti 

and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Pbiladelpbia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Oblo. 


Please  examine  your  Address  Label,  and  If 

YOUH  SUBSCHIPTIOJI  HAS  EXPIRED, 

or  is  about  to  expire,  please 

RENEW  AT  ONCE. 

Our  subscribers  will  oblige  us  very  mneb, 
and  save  us  time  and  trouble  in  keeping  ac- 
counts, If  they  will  be  so  kind  and  thoughtful 
as  to  renew  at  least  two  weeks  before  their 
time  is  out,  and  thus  avoid  missing  a  number. 

B^We  cannot  keep  back  numbers,  because 
our  subscription  price  is  so  low  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  hunt  up  back  numbers. 

The  only  sure  way  to  avoid  missing  a  num- 
ber is  to  renew  two  weeks  before  your  sub- 
scription expires. 


l45.iiBU66iES  FOSTE  R HARNESS 

ABB   MOT  IN  ANY  POOL  or    H        ^^^^    ^B^^      H  H  -rrr^  a  mar&nten  with  all  Vnatay 


ARE  NOT  IN  ANY  POOL  or 
TRUST  COMBINATION. 

We  Bell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  fac- 
tory prices,  and  by  dealing  direct  with 
us  you  save  dealer's  profit.  It  is  a  duty 
you  owe  to  yourself  to  get  the  most  value 
for  your  money  ;  then  why  pay  a  dealer 
$25.00  more  than  we  ask  for  the  same 
quaUty  of  goods  P  We  don't  want  your 
trade  until  you  are  satisfied  that  our 
goods  are  exactly  as  we  represent  them. 
Address  THiJ  X'OS'X'SJEL  :B>XK3tGrX 


OUR  $37.50  ROAD  WAGON. 


db  G  AT=t.T  CO. 


We  give  a  guarantee  with  all  Poster 
Buggies  and  Harness  sold.  Our  reputa- 
tion for  good  work  at  low  prices  is  known 
throughout  the  country,  therefore  we 
can  not  afford  to  make  any  claims  that 
we  can  not  support.  Our  experience 
has  been  "  A  customer  once  secured  is  a 
customer  forever."  Write  for  our  illus- 
trated catalogue  and  join  us  in  our  efforts 
to  kUl  off  the  pool  and  trust  which  is  suck- 
ing the  life-blood  from  the  consumer. 
'y'X,  'West  £*ouz-«li.  S«.>  axx<ii3aja.ek\if  OIxxo. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


JtlLY  i5,  1891. 


LACK  OF  A  PEDIGREE. 

JOSEPHINE  HILL. 
Jly  heart  Is  heavy,  and  my  life  Is  sad, 
There  is  nothlug  at  all  to  mal^e  me  glad  ; 
My  days  are  spent  in  one  vain  regret, 
And  to  a  doleful  tune  these  words  are  set: 
I  am  wretched,  I  cry. 
Oh,  let  me  die  ! 

For  God,  when  he  created  me. 
Forgot  to  give  me  a  pedigree. 

He  gave  me  health,  what's  that  to  wealth? 
A  moderate  share  of  looks  and  brains; 
(I  know  enough  to  come  in  when  it  rains), 
And  though  as  a  Venus  I  cannot  pose. 
Because  I  have  a  turned-up  nose. 
Still,  very  well  pleased  with  m}'  lot  I'd  he 
If  I  could  only  boast  of  a  pedigree. 

In  vain  I  scan  my  ancestral  tree. 
In  the  hopes  of  finding  a  pedigree. 
No  lords  or  dukes,  no  pillars  of  state. 
Not  even  a  soap-fat  man  grown  great; 
No  lager  beer  to  lend  a  cheer, 
And  in  its  mighty  foam  to  rear 
A  reputation  staunch  and  grand, 
And  tired  and  dejected  I  sadly  stand  ; 
For  a  person  without  a  pedigree 
Is,  socially  speaking,  a  nonentitee. 

This  lack  of  a  lineage's  the  ban  of  my  life ; 
It  cuts  to  the  heart  like  a  two-edged  knife. 
It  is  brought  to  mind  at  every  turn, 
And  more  and  more  my  fate  I  mourn. 
If  I  happen  to  comment  on  a  prettj'  canine, 
I  meet  with  a  retort  as  bitter  as  quinine: 
"Oh,  yes,  he's  not  only  pretty,  as  you  well 
can  see, 

But  ho  comes  of  a  registered  pedigree." 
*'Oh,  heaven  ! "  I  crj',  "can  this  thing  be — 
That  even  a  dog  is  ahead  of  me  ?  " 

If  I  flee  for  rest  to  the  bright  countree, 
Even  there,  alas,  I  am  not  free. 
I  mark  a  frisky  colt  at  play. 
And  immediatel J-  hear  the  old  farmer  say : 
"You're  right,  for  (resting  his  foot  upon  a 
rock) 

That  filly  comes  of  thunderln'  good  stock." 
I  turn  cliagrlned,  and  homeward  go, 
Jly  heart  is  sad  and  my  life  full  of  woe ; 
And  as  I  wend  my  way  along, 
I  wonder  if  in  the  heavenly  throng 
A  warm  or  cold  reception  there'll  be 
.  For  those  who  on  earth  had  no  pedigree. 


WOOD  CARVING  FOR  THE  BOYS. 

BY  KATE  KAUFF3IAX. 
XO.  3. 

It  occurred  to  me  the  other  day  that  I 
had  never  told  the  boys  how  to  clamp 
their  work  to  a  stout,  heavy  table.  I 
know,  however,  that  all  boys  have  seen 
carpenters  and  cabinet-makers  at  their 
benches.  Yes,  that  is  the  way.  An 
ordinary  table  is  lower  than  a  bench,  but 
at  the  table  you  can  sit  very  comfortably. 

By  this  time  you  ought  to  wish  to  make 
some  article  that  will  be  useful  in  the 
family.  If  you  wish  to  please  your 
mother  you  might  select  something  like 
the  bric-a-brac  shelf  given  in  the  picture; 
or  if  you  prefer  to  honor  your  father  with 
a  delicate  attention,  you  might  make  him 
a  foot-rest  like  Xo.  2.  Xo.  3  is  the  side 
view.  Just  see  how  simply  this  is  con- 
structed. It  needs  only  about  a  dozen 
screws.  I  think  It  would  be  an  improve- 
meut  to  have  the  top  cross-piece  (where 
there  is  a  design  of  over-lapping  leaves) 
deeper,  so  that  the  top  of  the  stool  might 
open  with  hinges  and  disclose  a  place  deep 
enough  to  hold  a  pair  of  slippers  and  the 
book  the  owner  of  the  slippers  happens  to 
be  reading  in  the  evenings.  It  is  often 
very  provoking  not  to  find  one's  book 
handy.  s- 

Mr.  Ben  Pitman  designed  this  foot-rest 
and  the  other  patterns  I  have  given  you. 
He  lives  in  Cincinnati,  in  a  house  just  full 
of  carved  doors  and  mantels  and  artistic 
furniture.  He  used  to  send  a  beautiful 
pamphlet  with  pictures    of   his  house 


1st  issue  of  the  Ladies  Home  Compaxiox 
there  w-ere  some  illustrations  which 
showed  exactly  how  to  fasten  your  work 
and  hold  your  tools  when  carving.  Every- 
one who  takes  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
ought  to  have  the  Ladies  Home  Com- 
panion also.  Send  for  it  right  away  if 
you  haven't  already  subscribed. 

On  the  bric-a-brac  shelf  there  is  not 
much  room  for  carving,  but  between  the 
shelves  you  could  put  that  "shingle  pat- 
tern" that  I  taught  jV)u.  Under  the  lower 
shelf  each  point  of  wood  has  a  slight 
ornament.  If  you  are  smart  you  can  cut 
out  a  paper  pattern  of  the  side  brackets 
which  support  the  shelves.  Take  the 
picture  with  you  to  the  nearest  planing- 
mill  and  no  doubt  the  workmen  can  help 


derly  manner  on  the  kitchen  table,  and 
with  plenty  of  hot  water  and  soap  (or, 
better,  a  little  ammonia  in  the  water), 
wash  the  glassware  first ;  rinse  it  in  clear, 
hot  water,  and  wipe  with  a  clean  towel. 
Xext,  wash  and  rinse  the  cups  and  saucers, 
then  the  teaspoons  and  knives  and  forks, 
wiping  them  while  thej'  are  hot.  Perfect 
drying  of  dishes  after  they  are  washed  is 
an  important  matter,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  w  ith  clean,  dry  towels.  An  ignorant, 
careless  dish-washer  will  often  use  tepid 
water;  and  then,  attempting  to  dry  the 
dishes  before  they  are  thoroughly  drained, 
will  soon  have  her  towels  soiled  and  wet, 
and  be  unable  to  give  them  that  polish 
which  dishes  should  always  have.  She 
will  often  pilo  her  pan  full  of  dishes  pro- 


life  may  be  saved,  no  true  mother  will 
count  any  painstaking  a  hardship. 

MAib.4.  McL. 


Wood  Carving.— No. 


yoa.  If  you  happen  to  have  some  nice 
cherry  or  walnut  boards,  your  shelf  can 
be  made  at  very  little  exj^ense.  I  should 
not  have  thick  boards.  Xotice  the  neat 
bevel  on  the  edges  of  the  shelves.  There 
is  no  use  to  define  "bric-a-brac"  if  j'ou 
look  at  the  picture.  See;  it  means  plates 
and  vases  and  jugs,  cups,  pitchers,  etc. 

There  is  a  little  tool  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
about — a  stamp.  My  stamp  is  simply  a 
large  nail,  the  end  of  which  is  filed  into 
six  sharp  points.  If  you  look  at  the  bands 
of  carved  leaves,  Jfo.  1  and  Jfo.  4,  you  can 
see  that  the  leaves  stand  higher  than  the 
ground-work  which  has  been  cut  away, 
and  finallj'  this  is  roughened  with  the 
stamp.  In  No.  1 1  advise  you  to  leave  out 
the  berries  which  hang  down  by  straight 
stems.  They  add  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
diflieulty  of  the  design  than  they  do  to  its 
beauty,  and  that  doesn't  pay  in  wood 
carving  or  anything  else. 

Mark  off  the  width  of  your  pattern  and 
draw  the  lines  yith  your  pencil;  then 
having  cut  an  ivy  leaf  out  of  stifl"  card- 
board, lay  it  down  in  the  proper  place  and 
mark  around  it  with  a  sharp  pencil.  Re- 
move it  so  as  to  slightly  lap  over  the  one 
already  drawn,  and  draw  around  it  as 
before.  Continue  in  this  way  till  your 
band  is  as  long  as  desired.  With  your 
parting-tool  go  over  the  lines  which  run 
along  the  edges  of  the  band.  Then  take 
your  chisel,  fit  it  around  the  outline  of 
the  leaves,  holding  it  upright,  and  strike 
it  with  your  mallet.  When  yoit  have  thus 
gone  over  the  whole  design,  cut  out  the 
wood  between  the  leaves;  do  this  very 
neatly.  Do  not  aim  to  have  the  leaves  in 
very  high  relief ;  it  will  give  you  too  much 
digging  and  look  coarse,  after  all.  Lower 
each  leaf  where  it  seems  to  go  under  the 
next  one,  and  put  in  the  leaf-veins  with 
the  parting-tool.  Eoughen  the  ground  by 
holding  your  stamp  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, hitting  it  with  a  hammer  or  mallet. 

After  describing  the  ivy-leaf  pattern  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  minutely 
the  band  of  geranium  leaves;  besides,  the 
illustration  is  so  good  you  can  see  very 
well  how  it  should  be  carved.  I  wish  you 
good  luck  in  making  them. 


Wood  Carving.— No 


ornaments  to  any  one  who  wrote  to  him 
with  stamp  enclosed.  You  might  try  and 
see  it  he  is  still  so  obliging. 

The  bric-a-brac  shelf  I  found  in  the  Art 
Amateur,  a  magazine  which  gives  fine 
ideas  on  all  artistic  subjects.  And  that 
remi  nds  me.  In  an  article  in  the  February 


HOME  TOPICS. 

Washing  Dishes.— To  an  inexperienced 
person  this  may  seem  a  strange  subject  to 
write  about.  "Why,  anybody  can  wash 
dishes,"  they  say. 
That  is  true,  any- 
body can  wash 
dishes;  but  to  do 
the  work  thorough- 
ly, quickly  and 
carefully,  requires 
care  and  skill  rarely 
found  in  the  average 
servant,  at  least.  Be- 
fore taking  the 
dishes  from  the 
table,  wash  all  those 
that  have  been  used 
in  the  kitchen — tins,  sauce-pans,  grid- 
irons, etc. — and  put  them  away.  Then 
take  the  dishes  from  the  table,  first 
scraping  them  as  clean  as  possible  with 
a  knife;  otherwise  the  water  will  get 
dirty  very  soon  and  need  to  be  often 
changed.      Pile   the   dishes   in  an  or- 
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miscuously,  and  knocking  the  pieces 
together,  some  will  almost  certainly  be 
cracked,  chipped  or  broken.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  tries  the  patience  of  a  house- 
keeper more  than  to  have  her  dishes 
cracked  or  chipped.  I  would  ratheradish 
be  broken  outright,  for  that  will  some- 
times happen  to  the  most  careful;  but 
chipping  is  always  the  result  of  careless- 
ness. 

Silver  Polish. — A  simple  but  efficient 
silver  polish  is  made  by  putting  half  a 
cupful  of  whiting  into  a  bottle  and  add- 
ing half  a  cupful  of  cold  water  and  an 
ounce  of  ammonia.  Shake  the  mixture 
well  before  using.  Wet  a  flannel  cloth 
and  rub  the  silver  with  it,  and  stains  will 
disappear  as  if  hx  magic.  It  is  also  good 
to  clean  brass  or  nickel. 

Hints  About  the  Baby. — A  healthy, 
happy,  well-nourished  baby  is  a  well- 
spring  of  delight.  He  sleeps  soundly,  is 
never  cross,  and  is  a  pleasure 
just  to  look  at.  The  first  baby 
is  too  often  the  subject  of  ex- 
periment. The  young  moth- 
er has  had  no  training  what- 
ever to  fit  her  for  its  care, 
nothing  but  her  unspeakable 
love  for  the  little  one  given  in 
her  charge  to  guide  her.  If 
the  mother  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  able  to  nurse  her  child,  a 
blessing  which  is  not  always 
prized  by  her,  she  should 
diet  with  care.  While  sour  fruit  may 
be  eaten  in  moderation,  pickles  and 
vinegar,  as  well  as  every  kind  of  food 
known  to  produce  constipation,  should 
be  avoided.  Milk  or  cocoa  are  much 
to  be  preferred  to  either  tea  or  coffee  as  a 
drink.  The  nursing  mother  should 
avoid  all  excitement,  overwork  or  over- 
heating, as  these  effect  her  milk  unfavor- 
ably. If  the  mother  does  her  own  work 
it  is  better  to  let  many  things,  go  undone 
than  to  so  tire  herself  out  that  she  cannot 
properly  nourish  her  baby. 

If  the  baby  must  be  fed  from  a  bottle, 
use  only  the  black  rubber  nipple,  which 
can  be  turned  inside  out  and  washed. 
Too  great  care  cannot  be  used  in  keeping 
the  bottles  sweet  and  clean.  Physicians 
now  recommend  that  milk  for  feeding 
babies  be  sterilized.  Aparatus  for  steriliz- 
ing may  be  bought;  but  a  common 
steamer  answers  the  purpose  very  well. 
Put  the  milk  into  pint  glass  jars,  put  tlie 
tops  on  loosely  and  set  the  jars  in 
a  steamer  over  a  kettle  of  water.  Let  the 
water  come  to  a  boil  and  keep  it  boiling 
thirty  or  forty  minutes,  then  screw  the 
tops  of  the  jars  down  and  set  them  in  a 
cool  place. 

Handle  baby  gently,  give  him  plenty  of 
pure  air  and  sunshine.  Keep  him  quiet, 
and  above  all,  give  him  your  personal 
attention,  and  do  not  trust  him  to  the 
care  of  an  ignorant  nurse-girl.  Keep  him 
from  exposure  to  the  damp,  chill  air  of 
evening.  Keep  his  stomach  and  little  feet 
warm  with  soft,  flannel  garments,  and  do 
not  let  him  be  exposed  to  a  draught,  and 
you  will  be  doing  much  to  wai'd  off  the 
ills  that  babies  are  ofteij  heir  to.  Patient, 
unremitting,  judicious  care  is  necessary. 
And  while  this  makes  the  care  of  baby  no 
light  charge,  yet  if  by  it  the  precious  little 


SAUCES  FOR  THE  FARMER'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

BY  ELIZA  R.  PARKER. 

As  all  good  cooks  know,  sauces  form  a 
very  important  item  in  the  proper  season- 
ing of  most  dishes,  yet  many  country 
housekeepers  are  detained  from  using 
them  on  account  of  the  expense  of  pur- 
chasing them  from  first-class  grocers, 
where,  when  bought,  it  is  only  possible 
to  obtain  them  of  a  good  quality.  Yet 
very  many  excellent  sauces  may  be  made 
at  home,  and  as  the  farmer's  wife  can 
have  most  of  the  ingredients  without  cost 
or  trouble,  no  household  should  be  with- 
out such  seasonings,  which  may  be  pre- 
pared from  time  to  time.  As  the  season 
for  some  of  these  sauces  is  now  approach- 
ing, the  following  recipes  will  be  found 
useful :  ^ 

Bay  Sauce. — Take  one  pound  of  salt, 
four  ounces  of  ginger  and  one  half  ounce 
of  cloves,  all  ground,  six  pods  of  red 
pepper,  a  dozen  heads  of  garlic,  cut  fine, 
with  a  teaoupful  of  grated  horse-radish. 
Gather  the  tender  leaves  of  the  black  wal- 
nut, and  chop  fine;  put  a  layer  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  jar,  then  another  of  the  mixed 
ingredients.  Continue  until  the  jar  is 
full.  Cover  with  strong  vinegar,  set  in 
the  sun  for  two  weeks,  bottle  and  set 
aside  for  several  months.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent seasoning  for  fish  or  game  sauces. 

Walnut  Catsup. — Take  forty  walnuts 
that  are  half  grown,  bruise  in  a  mortar; 
strain  off  the  liquor  and  let  stand  until  it 
is  clear.  To  every  pint  of  juice  add  half 
an  ounce  each  of  allspice,  black  pepper 
and  ginger  root.  Boil  all  together  one 
hour,  then  add  one  pint  of  vinegar,  half 
an  ounce  of  salt,  two  heads  of  garlic  and 
a  tablespoonful  of  grated  horse-radish. 
An  excellent  sauce  for  cold  meats,  fish  or 
game. 

HoRSE-EADisH  Sauce. — Scrapc  one  tea- 
cupful  of  horse-radish,  mix  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  each  of  white  sugar  and  fine 
salt ;  pour  over  a  pint  of  vinegar.  Bottle 
and  seal. 

Pepper-sauce. — Take  one  dozen  pods 
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of  red  pepper;  take  out  the  stems,  cut 
in  two,  pour  over  three  jjints  of  vinegar. 
Boil  down  to  one  quart,  strain  and  bottle. 

Red  Pepper  Catsup. — To  four  dozen 
large  peppers  allow  two  quarts  of  strong 
vinegar,  one  quart  of  water,  five  small 
oriions,  chopped,  and  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  grated  horse-radish.  Add  salt,  pepper 
and  spices,  boil  ten  minutes,  stir  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  celery  seed  and  sugar 
each.    Bottle  and  cork. 

Home-made  Worcestershire  Sauce. 
— Add  to  one  quart  of  vinegar  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  cayenne,  three 
heads  of  garlic,  chopped  fine,  fine  pepper- 
corns, a  dozen  whole  cloves,  half  a  dozen 
allspice  and  a  blade  of  mace.  Cover  and 
let  stand  twenty-four  hours.  Strain,  add 
a  pint  of  good,  home-made  wine,  put  in  a 
jug,  cork  and  let  stand  two  weeks.  Bottle 
and  seal. 

Salad  Vinegar. — Put  four  ounces  of 
tarragon,  two  ounces  of  summer  savory,, 
half  an  ounce  of  mint  aud  three  bruised 
shallots  in  a  jar;  pour  over  a  quart  of  hot 
vinegar,  cover  and  let  stand  eight  or  ten 
days.    Strain  and  bottle. 

Spiced  Vinegar. — Pound  three  heads 
of  garlic  in  a  mortar  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  coriander  seed,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  celery  seed  and  salt  each,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  cayenne  and  ground 
ginger,  with  the  grated  rind  of  one 
lemon;  pour  over  a  quart  of  boiling  vin- 
egar.   Bottle  when  cold. 

Tarragon  Vinegar.— Put  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  one  cujiful  of  freshlj'- 
gathered  tarragon  leaves,  cover  with  a 
quart  of  good  vinegar,  cork  and  let  stand 
ten  or  twelve  daj's.  Strain  and  bot- 
tle. An  excellent  seasoning  for  salads 
and  sauces. 

Mint  Sauce. — Pick  the  young  leaves 
from  the  stalks  of  fresh  mint,  bruise  and 
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put  in  a  wide-mouthed  jar.  Cover  with 
warm  vinegar,  let  stand  a  week  and  bot- 
tle.   Use  in  salads  and  sauces. 

Aromatic  Mustard. — Mix  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  ground  mustard,  a  table- 
spoonful  each  of  flour  and  white  sugar,  a 
teaspoonful  of  sugar,  salt,  black  pepper, 
cloves  and  cinnamon  each.  Mix  smooth 
with  boiling  vinegar,  add  a  little  salad  oil 
and  let  stand  several  hours;  bottle. 


KEEPING  COOL. 

Running  into  Mattie  Gordon 's  one  bright 
May  day,  I  found  she  was  all  throj.igh 
her  house  cleaning.  She  has  a  very  en- 
ticing back  porch.  I  think  if  I  built 
houses  I'd  begin  with  the  back  part.  I'd 
make  it  so  pretty  and  convenient  and  big 
and  airj'.  If  I  had  anything  left  for  a 
front  part  perhaps  I'd  put  it  on,  but  if  I 
couldn't,  I  could  do  without  it,  for  I  never 
get  time  to  sit  there  only  once  in  a  long 
time,  and  then  I  feel  clear  out  of  place. 

Around  the  end  of  Mattie's  porch  she 
I  has  it  all  windows,  like  a  greenhouse. 
This  makes  it  light  and  keeps  out  the 
weather  in  stormy  times;  pushed  back  in 
pleasant  weather  it  lots  in  all  outdoors. 
She  had  it  all  so  clean  and  cosy  I  was  glad 
to  visit  her  while  she  finished  some  of  the 
early  fruit  she  was  putting  up. 

She  bought  a  small,  two-holed  gasoline 
stove  for  four  dollars,  and  she  does  all  her 
fruit  on  this,  her  ironing,  and  in  pleasant 
weather  sets  it  outdoors  to  do  her  wash- 
ing, and  so  saves  all  the  scrubbing  one 
must  do  after  that,  besides  enjoying  the 
outdoor  air.  On  damp  evenings  it  heats 
the  dining-room  very  nicely,  so  that  they 
have  the  benefit  of  it  all  summer.  For 
getting  supper,  it  is  all  they  want,  so  that 
a  fire  in  the  big  stove  is  not  necessary  only 
on  large  baking  days. 

Much  of  our  housework  can  be  simpli- 
fied if  we  set  out  to  do  it.  The  difference 
between  a  good  manager  and  a  poor  one 
is  more  apparent  in  housekeeping  than 
anything  else.  C.  I. 

BUSINESS  WOMEN'S  DRESS. 

The  illustration  of  this  article,  entitled 
"Business  Dress  for  Women,"  is  presented 
to  the  public,  not  as  a  garb  we  recom- 
mend at  present,  but  as  the  design  which 
we  furnish  in  response  to  the  demand 
made  at  the  last  session  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women.  We  have  not  the 
least  desire  to  urge  its  acceptance  at 
present,  because  the  conventional  dress  of 
the  day  is  so  strikingly  different  that  the 
contrast  would  be  out  of  all  proportion, 
and  the  attention  attracted  consequently 
marked  and  unpleasant. 

It  is  well  known  that  business  women 
generally  are  greatly  hampered  by  the 
weight,  pressure  and  length  of  their 
clothes,  and  taking  all  these  errors  into 
consideration,  we  have  laid  out  a  plan  of 
attire  which  cannot  fail  to  meet  the 
requisite  demands  of  health  and  ease,  and 
which,  were  it  not  for  its  extreme  novelty, 
would  appear  neither  outre  nor  inartistic. 
'The  length  of  the  gowns  shown  in  the 
picture  is  designed  to  preserve  the  line  of 
harmony  which  cannot  be  retained  when 
the  dress  reaches  a  point  half  way  between 
'the  knee  and  the  ankle.  Every  principle 
of  grace  demands  that  all  gowns  shall  be 
one  of  three  lengths;  that  is,  that  shown 
in  our  illustration,  where  the  dress  reach- 
ing just  below  the  knee  is  met  by  the  neat 
and  perfectly-fitting  gaiter  of  the  same  ma- 
terial; that  which  just  clears  the  ground, 
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^md  the  light,  properly  hung  train  ap- 
propriate only  for  house  wear  and  evening 
dress.  The  lightness  and  freedom  given 
the  limbs  by  means  of  a  skirt  which 
Teaches  just  below  the  knee  is  not  gener- 
ally known  to  women  who  have  not  taken 
gymnastic  training;  but  those  who  have 
-personal  knowledge  t)f  the  latter  garb  can 
testify  to  its  ease  and  comfort. 


The  Business  Woman's  Dross,  as  designed 
by  us,  is  made  on  the  gown  form  and  worn 
over  a  divided  skirt  or  a  leglette.-  The 
material  used  in  such  gowns  should  be  of 
good  English  or  Scotch  cheviot,  except  for 
hot  weather,  wlien  very  light  weight 
wools  or  poplinette  should  take  their 
place.  We  claim,  however,  that  any 
woman  who  will  follow  faitlifiiUy  the  in- 
structions of  the  Jenness-Miller  system 
by  adopting  our  mode  of  underwear,  and 
having  her  dresses  made  on  the  gown 
form,  may  be  thoroughly  equipped  for 
business  if  her  skirts  just  clear  the  ground 
and  her  boots  have  broad  soles  of  suffi- 
cient thickness  to  support  the  foot,  toes 
wide  enough  to  amply  accommodate  their 
occupants,  and  broad,  low  heels,  which 
prevent  the  foot  from  becoming  distorted 
by  equallj^  distributing  its  weight. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish,  it  understood 
that  this  dress  is  designed  as  a  uniform 
for  business  women,  but  is  offered  rather 
as  a  suggestion  for  future  street  dress  to 
women  who  are  or  are  not  engaged  in 
earning  their  living.  Women  in  business, 
more  than  any  others,  perhaps,  should  be 
attractively  and  neatly  dressed,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  accompanying  plan 
which  could  detract  in  the  least  from  their 
appearance,  or  from  that  of  others  not 
similarly  engaged. — Bastien  Le  Farye,  in 
Jenness-Miller  Magazine, 

A  CHAPTER  ON  PICKLES. 

Cucumbers,  English  Style. — Carefully 
sort  them,  reserving  the  largest  ones  for 
these  pickles.  The  medium-sized 
ones,  counting  three  hundred  to  the 
bushel,  are  the  desirable  ones.  Place 
them  in  empty  beef-barrels  and 
cover  with  brine  strong  enough  to 
float  a  potato ;  the  juice  of  the  cu- 
cumbers soon  weakens  the  brine, 
and  it  should  be  drawn  off  and 
poured  over  again,  adding  a  little 
more  salt.  They  should  be  heavily 
weighted,  so  as  to  keep  them  under 
the  brine;  those  that  float  to  the 
top  will  be  soft.  When  wanted  for 
use,  take  them  out  of  the  brine  and  place 
in  fresh,  cold  water  for  several  days, 
changing  daily.  Use  the  strongest  whis- 
key or  white  wine  vinegar,  allspice  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Use  the  vinegar  cold, 
and  do  not  scald  the  pickles;  if  the  vin- 
egar is  strong  enough  they  will  keep. 
They  will  have  a  dull  yellowish-brown 
color.  So  many  dislike  green  pickles 
made  in  brass  or  copper  kettles,  that  this 
kind  is  more  salable. 

Bottled  Pickles.— Pour  boiling  water 
over  them  and  let  stand  four  hours;  to 
every  gallon  of  vinegar  take 

1  teacupful  of  sugar, 

1  teacupful  of  salt, 

1  teaspoonful  of  pulverized  alum, 

1  ounce  of  cinnamon  bark, 

%  of  an  ounce  of  whole  cloves. 
Boil  spice  and  vinegar  and  pour  over 
the  pickles ;  seal  while  hot. 

Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles. — Take  ripe 
cucumbers,  cut  out  the  inside,  pare  and 
slice  in  squares  an  inch  or  two  long  and 
one  inch  wide.  Take  seven  pounds  and 
boil  till  tender  in  weak  salt  water,  then 
drain.   Put  in  your  porcelain  kettle 

1  quart  of  vinegar, 

3  pounds  of  sugar, 

1  ounce  of  cassia  buds, 

1  ounce  of  cloves, 

]4  of  an  ounce  of  allspice. 

Boil  together,  then  add  the 
cucumber    and   simmer  two 
.  hours. 

Tip-top  Pickle. — Take  one 
pfeck  of  green  tomatoes  and  one 
dozen  large  onions;  slice  both 
on  a  slaw-cutter.  Have  them 
in  separate  vessels,  sprinkle 
salt  between  the  tomatoes  and 
let  them  stand  two  hours ;  pour 
scalding  water  over  the  onions 
and  let  stand  till  wanted.  Then 
squeeze  them  both  out  and  ar- 
range thern  in  a  crock  in  alter- 
nate layers,  sprinkling  between 
celery  seed,  white  and  black 
mustard  seed.  Pour  over  this 
a  quart  of  vinegar  and  a  pint 
of  sugar  brought  to  a  boil.  It  is  ready 
for  use  when  cold. 
Picalilly. — 

2  dozen  large  cucumbers,  chopped, 
2  quarts  of  small  onions,  whole, 

1  peck  of  green  tomatoes,  chopped, 
1  dozen  green  peppers,  chopped, 
1  head  of  cabbage,  chopped. 
Sprinkle  one  pint  of  salt  over  this  and 


lot  it  stand  over  night,  then  squeeze  out 
very  dry.    Put  in  a  kettle 

1  gallon  of  vinegar, 

1  pint  of  brown  sugar, 

Yi  pound  box  of  Coleman's  mustard, 

]4  ounce  of  turmeric  powder, 

ounce  of  cinnamon, 
1  tablespoonful  each  of  allspice,  mace 

and  celery  seed, 
A  little  horse-radish. 

Cook  the  mess  slowly  two  hours,  then 
add  two  hundred  small  pickles,  just  as  it 
is  to  come  ofl'  the  stove.    Add  the  mus- 
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tard  last,  as  this  thickens  it  and  it  is  apt 
to  burn. 

If  one's  cupboard  contains  a  few  jars  of 
each  of  these  pickles,  they  will  be  well 
equipped  for  winter. 

Cucumber  Pickles. — O ne  hundred 
green  cucumbers  about  two  inches  long 
will  fill  four  glass  quart  jars.  Soak 
twenty-four  hours  in  rather  strong  brine; 
then  pour  off  the  brine  and  rinse  in  clear 
water.    To  this  number  of  cucumbers  use 

3  quarts  of  pure  cider  vinegar, 

1  cupful  of  sugar, 

1  ounce  of  whole  cloves, 

1  ounce  of  stick  cinnamon, 

1  ounce  of  small,  black  peppers,  ' 

A  little  horse-radish,  sliced, 

A  few  small,  red  peppers. 
Scald  the  cucumbers  in  the  vinegar. 
As  soon  as  the  vinegar  is  scalding  hot, 
dip  them  out,  fill  the  cans,  and  then  pour 
the  vinegar  over  them  till  the  can  is  full. 
Seal  hot. 

Christie  Irving. 

FRUIT  AT  MEALS. 

As  a  rule,  a  fruit  dessert  in  the  evening 
and  after  a  mixed  meal  ought  only  to  be 
lightly  indulged  in,  for  the  average 
stomach  will  but  rarely  tolerate  a  heavy 
influx  of  such  cold  and  usually  watery 


aliments  as  fruit.  This  is  not  the  case  if 
the  fruit  is  eaten  before  or  between  the 
meal  courses.  A  ripe  melon  eaten  with 
salt  or  butter,  before  or  immediately  after 
the  soup,  can  be  freely  indulged  in.  Ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  stewed  or  raw 
fruit  may  be  largely  taken  between 
courses.  In  many  parts  of  the  continent 
this  custom  prevails;  the  Germans  oat 
stewed  fruit  with  many  meats,  and  in 
warmer  climes,  such  fruits  as  grapes, 
plums,  figs,  melons  and  sweet  lemons  are 
habitually  eaten  with  all  kinds  of  dishes, 
eras  palate  refreshers  between  the  courses, 
—Food. 


FRIGHTFUL  DEATH  RATE  OF  JULY. 

The  mortality  among  children  Is  startling  in 
the  summer  months,  cholera  infantum  then 
reaping  Its  harvest  of  death.  Out  of  a  total 
of  thirty  thousand  deutlix  from  this  dread 
disease,  12,468  occurred  during  July. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  frightful  death  rate 
Is  improper  food.  Mrs.  I.  J.  Woodmansee,  of 
Speucerport,  N.  Y.,  had  an  experience  tiiat 
will  be  of  value  to  every  mollier.  Her  baby 
was  taken  very  sick  with  bowel  trouble,  and 
nothing  helped  tiie  clilld  until  Lactated  Food 
was  used,  when  health  soon  returned.  All 
through  the  summer  when  cholera  infantum 
was  raging,  little  Edna  lived  on  this  Food, 
and  kept  well  and  strong. 

A  trial  can  costs  but  2.5  cents  (of  drugftists  or 
of  Wells,  Kichardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.) 
and  mothers  do  their  chiidren  grave  injustice 
when  they  refuse  to  use  this  pure  food  that 
sustains  and  nourishes  the  life  that  would 
otherwise  expire. 


Oil  |#0  AnicepacKageof. 

A  I  ■  ■  ^  prettj- pieces,  all  colors  only  10c.  3  lots 
wlfci%W-5c.   Western  Supply  Co.,  St.  Loms 


Qli         RIBBON  REMNANTS;  Large 

^9  I  Ib  IV  lot  new  colors,all  widtlis,  y:ird  and  over 
in  length.  Box  S.Oc,  ?,  for  line.  Satisfaction  gnni-anteed. 
LADIES'  ART  CO.,  Box  .584,  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 


PERFECT  FITTING  DRESSES, 


Can  now  Learn  to 
Fitting  Dresses. 


Cut  Perfect- 


No  one  using  a  Chart  or  Sqoare  can 
compete  with  The  McDowell  Garmenl 
Drafting  Machine  in  Cuttiiifr  Stylish, 
Graceful  and  Perl'ect-FittinE:  Garments. 
Easy  to  Learn,  Rapid  to  Use,  Fits  any 
Form,  Follows  every  Fashion.  An  in- 
vention as  Useful  as  the  Sewing  Ma- 
chine. 

Free  30  days  to  test  at  yoor  own  home. 
Send  lor  Illuetrated  Circular. 

THE  McDowell  co. 

6  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 
W«  hww  the  advettiters  to  be  thoroughly  reliabltf  and  thai  their 
machine  i»  a  really  xoondtrful  interUtOT*.— Editor   Ladica  Woria. 


DO  YOU  OWN  TOKOLOGY 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Ramsey,  of  Cedar  Gap,  Mo.,  writes  : 
"Three  years  since  I  procured  TOKOLOGY, 
a  Complete  Ladies'  Gnitle  in  healtli  and 
disease.  I  followed  its  teachings  in  two  in- 
stances with  happiest  results.  I  cannot  say 
enough  Id  its  praise.  I  aslt  every  woman: 
Have  you  read  TOKOLOGY— if  not,  then  get 
it  at  once— its  value  cannot  be  estimated  iu 
money."  Mrs.  K.  writes : '"Send  me  an  outfit 
for  TOKOLOGY.  My  atont  in  Dakota  says: 
'If  you  must  sell  books,  sell  TOKOLOGY,  as 
it  is,  next  to  the  Bible,  the  best  book  I  ever 
read.'"  Sample  pages  free.  Agents  wanted. 
Prepaid  S2.75.  Alice  B.  Stockhani  *  Co., 
277  IHatllson  Street,  Cbicago,  Illinois. 


A  $10  BOOK  Fl  25c. 

Conklin's  Handv  Alanual  of  Useful  Infor- 
mation and  World's  Atlas  contains  the  cream 
of  a  whole  library;  a  marvel  of  completenesi. 
Edition  of  1891  contains  complete  official 
census  of  1890,  population  of  every  State  and 
Territory,  also  of  all  cities  of  6000 
1890,  ISStland  1870,  the  McKiniey  Bill,  new 
Copyright  Law,  Appropriation*  of  Concresa, 
complete  political  imormation,  valuable 
poinu  of  law  for  every  day  use,  best  records 
to  date  in  all  kinds  of  sports,  tefiides  informa- 
tion on  2000  subjects  of  valne  to  everyone. 
The  volume  has  SO  full-page  maps  In  colors, 
Iwith  a  description  of  every  country  ia  the 
|world.  Over  1,500,000  copies  sold. 
'A  Golden  Harrcet  for  Agents.  Edition  oi 
l891  eeUingtfke  wild-fire.  Agents  making  (5  to  %\b  a  day.  Send  35c. 
for  agent's  terms  and  copy  bound  In  limp  cloth  or  60c.  for  copy  in  Ll» 
brary  style.   LAIKP  4  LEE,  208  WiOiash  Ave,,  ClUCiCsOt  ILL. 


llflCC  CANNOT  S£E  HOW 

ff  irC    lOD  DO  IT  FOa  THE  MONKY. 
dj  I  Q  Baye  a  $65.00  Improved  Oxford  Siugor 
y  IZ  Sewing  Machine  ;  perfect  working  reli- 
able,  finely  tioiahed,  adapted  to  Light  andbeavy 
work, with  a  complete  Bet  of  the  latest  improved 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  & 
years.  Buy  dir'.ct  from  our  factory, and  save  dealers 
□d  agents  profit.  Send  for  F&££  CATALOGUE. 
fifO.  COSITANT,  DEF'X  10.€lUCAaO,ILU 


A*rciniiian  No.  724, 


In  One  Half 
minute. 


ICE-CREA]V[ 

The  Jack  Frost  Freezer  is  made  on  a  new 
and  scientiflc  principle,  that  freezes  the  cream 
Instantly. 

Instead  of  having  the  Ice  and  salt  outside  of 
the  can  containing  the  cream,  in  this  new  and 
Improved  freezer  the  cream  Is  on  the  outside, 
and  the  ice  and  salt  are  inside  of  the  cylinder. 
It  saves  its  cost  very  quickiy  in  ice,  salt,  time 
and  labor.  A  few  cents'  worth  of  ice  and  salt 
will  make  enough  loe-cream  for  twenty-flve 
persons,  and  a  child  can  easily  operate  It.  It 
Is  simplicity  itself,  as  there  is  no  gearing  to 
get  out  of  order  In  using,  no  oily  cog-wheels 
or  iron  work.  It  makes  smooth  and  delicious 
creams  and  Ices,  and  is  free  from  danger  of 
metallic  poisoning.  The  cream  may  be  frozen 
In  the  warm  kitchen  as  quickly  as  In  the  cool 
cellar.  It  Is  Impossible  for  the  salt 
water  or  Ice  to  leak  or  come  In  contact 
with  the  cream. 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  PERFECT  ICE- 
CREAM FREEZER  rVIADE. 

With  the  size  we  offer  you  can  make 
from  one  pint  to  two  quarts  of  ice- 
cream at  one  filling.  Larger  sizes  are 
made,  but  this  is  large  enough  for  mos., 
families,  as  the  pan  may  be  rsfllied 
several  times  and  a  large  quantity  of 
cream  frozen  in  a  short  while. 

Given  as  a  premiam  for  12  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper. 
Price,  Including  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper,  S3.50. 

The  freezer  must  be  sent  by  express,  charges  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver.  Name  your  express 
station  K  different  from  your  post-oflice.   Address  all  orders  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Capacity— 1  Pint  to  2  Quarts. 
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WANTED ! 

'auted:  Men. 
Not  systems  fit  and  wise, 
Not  faiths  with  rigid  eyes, 
Not  wealth  in  mountain  piles, 
Not  power  with  gracious  smiles, 
Not  ever  the  potent  pen ; 
Wanted:  Men. 

Wanted :  Deeds. 
Not  words  of  winning  note. 
Not  thoughts  from  life  remote, 
Not  fond  religious  airs, 
Not  sweetly  languid  prayers, 
Not  love  of  scent  and  creeds ; 

Wanted:  Deeds. 

Men  and  Deeds. 
Men  that  can  dare  and  do, 
Not  longings  for  the  new. 
Not  pratlngs  for  the  old ; 
Good  life  and  action  bold— 
These  the  occasion  needs; 

Men  and  Deeds. 

— 27ie  Christian  Commonwealth. 


BEREAVED. 

r  ET  me  come  in  where  you  sit  weeping— aye 
LI  Let  me,  who  have  not  any  child  to  die. 
Weep  with  you  for  the  little  one  whose  love 
I  have  known  nothing  of. 

The  little  arms  that  slowly,  slowly  loosed 
Their  pressure  round  your  neck— the  hands 
you  used 

To  kiss.  Such  arms,  such  hands  I  never  knew. 
May  I  not  weep  with  you? 

Pain  would  I  be  of  service— say  something 
Between  the  tears  that  would  be  comforting. 
But  ah !  so  sadder  than  yourself  am  I, 
Who  have  no  child  to  die. 

—J.  W.  Riley,  in  the  Century. 

SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

SIGNS  that  mark  the 
coming  of  Christ  are 
about  all  in  the  past. 
Christ  first  foretold 
i  h  e  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  It  was  fulfilled 
to  the  letter.  The  foundation  of  the  temple 
was  removed  and  the  ground  on  which  it 
stood  was  plowed  up,  as  the  prophet 
Micah  had  foretold:  Micah  3 :  12— "Zion 
shall  be  plowed  as  a  field."  The  scrip- 
tures cannot  be  broken.  Then  com- 
menced the  slaughter  of  the  saints. 
About  seventy  million  were  put  to  death 
under  Pagan  and  Papal  Eome.  We  have 
passed  by  all  that.  Then  the  signs  given 
in  Matt.  24 — the  sun  and  the  moon  dark- 
ened and  the  stars  falling,  are  in  the  past. 

The  prophet  Nahum  (Nahum  2)  tells  us 
that  in  the  last  days  the  chariots  (or  cars) 
win  "run  like  the  lightnings,"  and  "seem 
like  torches "  they  shall  j  ostle  one  against 
another,"  etc.  No  carriages  ever  run  one 
against  another  except  the  cars.  Then 
Daniel  says  (Dan.  12):  "Many  shall  run  to 
and  fro  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased." 

About  all  the  inventions  of  to-day  have 
been  gotten  up  in  my  day.  So  we  can 
truly  say,  "It  is  the  dawning  of  the  day." 
Then  look  at  the  state  of  religion.  Jesus 
said :  "And  while  the  bridegroom  tarried 
they  all  slumbered  and  slept."  Many 
churches  are  in  their  Laodicean  state — 
neither  cold  nor  hot.  God  says:  "I  will 
spue  them  out  of  my  mouth."  Then  we 
are  to-day  living  where  there  is  a  form  of 
godliness  without  the  power. 

Christ  has  foretold  us  all  about  these 
things  that  should  come,  and  "as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Noah,  so  shall  it  be  in  the 
days  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man." 
He  also  says,  "When  you  see  all  these 
things  come  to  pass,  then  lift  up  your 
heads,  for  your  redemption  draweth 
nigh."  Thank  God  we  know  it,  and  our 
heads  are  uplifted,  knowing  that  Christ  is 
soon  coming.  Who  shall  escape?  Those 
that  are  wholly  sanctified  and  are  in 
Christ  Jesus.  "Those  that  were  ready 
went  in  to  the  marriage,"  and  no  others. 
Get  in  before  the  door  is  closed ;  no  time 
to  lose. — D,  D.  R.,  in  Messiah's  Advocate, 


COOL  RETREATS. 

There  is  Denver,  cool,  clear.  Inviting;  Col- 
orado Springs,  the  home-like  Manitou,  the 
abode  of  the  gods;  Idaho  Springs  and  the 
famous  baths,  and  Boulder,  a  lovely  resting 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Garfield 
Beach,  on  Great  Salt  Lake,  as  a  bathing  resort 
Is  not  equalled  In  this  or  any  other  country ; 
nature's  champagne  flows  the  year  round  at 
Soda  Springs,  Idaho;  the  Columbia  river, 
broad  and  grand,  is  without  a  peer  for  a  sum- 
mer tour,  while  the  beaullee  of  Coeur  d'Alene 
lake  and  the  splendid  new  region  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  opens  up  a  line  of  tourist 
travel  unsurpassed  in  America.  You  can 
have  your  choice  of  climate,  any  kind  of 
sport,  and  every  condition  of  superb  scenery 
on  the  manifold.  Hues  of  the  Uaiou  Pacific 


THE  CROWNING  DAY. 

TJE  Savior  when  on  earth  was 
crowned,  but  it  was  with  a  crown 
of  thorns,  a  crown  that  was  plaited 
in  malice  and  worn  in  anguish. 
The  sons  of  God  in  this  world, 
whatever  their  hopes  or  aspirations,  are 
not  crowned.  They  are  pilgrims  and 
strangers,  they  are  toilers  and  sufiierers. 
They  have  received  the  kingdom  as  little 
children,  but  have  not  entered  therein  nor 
received  their  crowns.  Scripture  repre- 
sentations of  our  Savior  do  not  exhibit 
him  with  the  crown  while  on  earth  or  in 
heaven.  No  halo  of  glory  surrounded  his 
head  except  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion, when  for  a  brief  hour  a  vision  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  exhibited  to  his  dis- 
ciples. John  saw  him  on  the  Isle  of  Pat- 
mos  in  priestly  robes,  with  radiant  coun- 
tenance and  eyes  like  flames  of  fire,  but 
still  without  a  crown.  He  was  there  as 
the  great  High  Priest,  ever  making  inter- 
cession for  us.  Again  he  sees  him  as  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain,  as  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  but  he  does  not  see  him 
wear  the  kingly  crown  until  Babylon  is 
fallen,  until  heaven  opens  and  he  who  is 
called  faithful  and  true  appears,  followed 
by  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  "on  his  head 
were  many  diadems ;"  emblems  of  his  im- 
perial power. 

At  last  he  shall  take  to  himself  his  great 
power,  and  shall  reign.  He  has  gone  into 
a  far-off  country  to  "receive  for  himself  a 
kingdom  and  to  return."  His  citizens 
have  hated  him,  his  enemies  have  despised 
him,  but  his  enemies  shall  be  covered 
with  shame,  and  on  his  head  shall  his 
crown  flourish.  He  is  not  crowned 
merely  with  the  Stephanos,  the  victor's 
wreath,  the  prize  for  which  he  has  strug- 
gled, but  he  is  crowned  with  diademata 
polla,  with  the  many  diadems  which  sig- 
nify his  absolute,  imperial  and  eternal 
sovereignty.  Now  while  he  is  Mediator, 
all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  given 
into  his  hands,  to  be  employed  for  human 
salvation,  but  then  he  shall  put  down  all 
authority  and  power,  and  "the  Lord 
shall  be  King  over  all  the  earth,  and 
there  shall  be  one  Lord  and  his  name 
one." 

And  when  he  reigns,  they  who  have 
sufifered  with  him  shall  also  reign  with 
him.  To  them  he  says :  "I  appoint  unto 
you  a  kingdom,  even  as  my  Father  has 
appointed  unto  me,  that  ye  may  eat  and 
drink  at  my  table  in  my  kingdom,  and 
sit  on  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel."  Luke  22:  29,  30.  "To  him 
that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with 
me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame, 
and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his 
throne."   Rev.  3:  21. 

The  crowning  day  is  coming,  and  it 
shall  be  a  day  of  joy  and  glory,  of  trans- 
port and  rapture  unspeakable,  a  day  of 
life  and  gladness,  when  tears  shall  be 
wiped  away  from  all  faces ;  a  day  when 
sin  and  death  shall  have  an  end,  and  when 
life  and  glory  and  immortality  shall  fill 
the  world  with  rapture  and  with  peacc-^- 
The  Christian, 


THE  SUPREME  THING. 


SUPREME  thing  for  us  in 
this  world  is  to  be  ready 
to  tell  the  good  news— 
not  to  be  rich,  or  famous, 
or  happy,  but  to  have 
something  to  say  and  be  able  to  say  it  for 
Christ.  He  is  working  for  us,  not  to  make 
saints  and  angels,  but  first  of  all,  mouth- 
pieces of  the  gospel.  A  miner  goes  down 
the  shaft  and  brings  up  a  rough  and  use- 
less lump  of  iron.  Other  workmen 
come,  toss  it  into  the  fire,  pound  it 
with  hammers,  draw  it  through  rollers, 
refine  and  refine  it  again  till  it  trembles 
to  a  touch,  and  is  sensitive  enough  to 
yield  to  a  breath  and  give  expression  to 
the  thought  of  a  Beethoven.  Then  is  the 
ministry  of  the  lump  of  iron  complete. 
For  the  last  results  the  silence  and  dark- 
ness of  the  unexplored  vein  in  the  moun- 
tains— the  dicipline  of  furnace,  of  anvils 
and  rollers — all  were  ordained.  And  if 
God  puts  you  into  the  fire  and  draws  you 
through  the  rollers  it  is  to  make  you  vo- 
cally fit,  not  first  to  pitch  the  anthems  of 
heaven,  but  to  give  utterance  to  the  good 
news  of  earth ;  and  to  be  ready  for  that, 
whether  in  pulpit  or  Sabbath-school  or 
familj'  circle,  I  count  it  somewhat  grand- 
er than  to  be  ready  to  join  the  choir  of 
glory  and  sing  the  song  of  Mosea  and  the 
Lamb.— C.  L.  Thompson^  D.  D, 


God  sent  his  singers  upon  earth 
With  songs  of  sadness  and  of  mirth, 
That  they  might  touch  the  hearts  of  man, 
Afld  bring  them  back  to  heaven  again. 

— Longfellow. 
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SENTIMENT  ON  WHEELS. 

T  Darling."  These  endearing 
words,  in  bright  golden  letters, 
stood  out  in  bold  relief  on  the 
dashboard  of  a  huge  four-horse 
truck  in  a  Broadway  blockade 
of  vehicles.  They  aroused  tender  mem- 
ories. The  driver  looked  as  unsenti- 
mental as  possible  in  his  coarse  raiment 
and  with  his  rough  manners,  but  he 
was  not  profane  or  brutal  toward  his 
horses.  Patiently  he  awaited  the  loosen- 
ing of  the  jam,  while  his  neighbors  filled 
the  air  with  curses.  Finally,  his 
horses  becoming  restive,  he  climbed 
down  from  his  box  and  soothed  them 
with  gentle  words  and  caresses.  Then  a 
bystander  asked  why  he  called  his  truck 
"My  Darling." 

"Why,"  he  said,  "because  it  keeps 
green  the  memory  of  my  daughter,  little 
Nellie.  She's  dead  now,  but  before  she 
joined  the  angels  she  clasped  her  hands 
around  my  neck  and  said: 

"  'Papa,  I'm  going  to  die,  and  I  want 
you  to  promise  me  one  thing,  because  it 
will  make  me  so  happy.  Will  you 
promise?' 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I'll  promise  anything; 
what  is  it? 

"Then  fixing  her  eyes  on  mine,  she  said : 
'Oh,  papa,  don't  be  angry,  but  promise 
me  you'll  never  swear  any  more  nor  whip 
your  horses  hard,  and  be  kind  to 
mamma.' 

"That's  all  there  is  about  it,  mister,  for 
I  promised  my  little  girl  I'd  grant  her 
last  request,  and,  sir,  I've  kept  my  word." 

Then  the  blockade  was  lifted,  the  big 
truckman  resumed  his  seat,  dashed  a  tear 
from  his  eye  and  was  soon  lost  in  the 
muddy  tide  of  travel. 


"NEITHER.". 

WELL,  I  cannot  understand  why  a 
man  who  has  tried  to  lead  a 
good,  moral  life,  should  not 
stand  a  better  chance  of  heaven 
than  a  wicked  one,"  said  a  lady,  a  few 
days  ago,  in  conversation  with  others 
about  the  matter  of  salvation. 

"Simply  for  this  cause,"  answered  one. 
"Suppose  you  and  I  wanted  to  go  into 
a  place  of  interest  where  the  admission 
was  one  dollar.  You  have  fifty  cents  and 
I  have  nothing.  Which  would  stand  the 
better  chance  of  admission?" 
"Neither,"  was  the  solemn  reply. 
"Just  so ;  and,  therefore,  the  moral  man 
stands  no  better  chance  than  the  out- 
breaking sinner.  But  now  suppose  a 
kind  and  rich  friend  who  saw  our  per- 
plexity, presented  a  ticket  of  admission 
to  us  at  his  own  expense!   What  then?" 

"Well,  then  we  could  go  in  alike ;  that 
is  clear." 

"Thus,  when  the  Savior  saw  our  per- 
plexity, he  came,  he  died,  and  thus  'ob- 
tained eternal  redemption  for  us'  (Heb. 
9: 12),  and  now  he  ofiers  you  and  me  a  free 
ticket.  Only  take  good  care  that  your 
fifty  cents  does  not  make  you  proud 
enough  to  refuse  the  free  ticket,  and  so  be 
refused  admittance  at  last." 


L 


LEARN  TO  FORGIVE. 

EARN  how  to  forgive.  Do  not  carry 
an  unforgiving  spirit  with  you 
through  all  your  life ;  it  will  hurt 
^  you  more  than  anything  else.  It 
will  destroy  the  happiness  of 
many  around  you,  yet  its  chief  feeding- 
ground  will  be  found  in  your  own  heart. 
You  hate  your  neighbor.  Yonder  is  his 
dwelling,  one  hundred  and  fifty  j'ards 
away.  Suppose  you  pass  by  a  wood  fire, 
and  as  you  pass  you  pluck  a  half-consumed 
brand  from  it,  flaming  and  gleaming,  and 
thrusting  it  under  your  garment  to  hide 
it,  you  start  for  your  neighbor's  dwelling 
to  burn  it.  Who  gets  the  worst  of  it? 
You  find  your  garments  on  fire  and  your 
own  flesh  burned  before  you  can  harm 
your  neighbor.  So  is  he  who  carries  an 
unforgiving  spirit  in  his  bosom.  It  stiiigs 
his  own  soul  like  an  adder  shut  up  there. 
I  know  of  some  who  call  themseh'es 
Christians  who  are  miserable  because  of 
their  own  revengef  ulness.  Forgive  your 
enemies  and  get  down  on  your  knees  and 
pray  for  them,  and  salvation  will  come 
into  your  own  soul  like  a  flood.  "Father, 
forgive  them."  Sweet  prayer  and  blessed 
example.— .Bet).  B.  F.  Lawrence. 


The  somewhat  fancifal  picture  above  wai  snggMted  br  tha 
gennine  pleasure  and  hi^h  spirits  shown  by  one  of  Allan'a 
workers.  When  he  applied  to  me  he  was  making  jnst  a  living, 
or  very  little  more.  I  taught  him.  I  cansed  hira  to  go  to  work, 
in  his  present  sitoation,  and  he  quickly  began  to  earn  money 
at  the  rat?  of  Over  Three  Thonsand  Dollar*  a 
Year.  Is  there  a  lesson  or  suggestion  here,  tor  yon.  reader? 
Probably  you  can  make  just  as  much  money  as  he.  Why  not 
try?  I  undertake  to  briefly  teach  any  fairly  intelligent  person 
of  either  sex.  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who.  after  instruc- 
tion, will  work  industriously,  how  to  earn  Xhree  Xhou- 
aand  Dollars  a  Year  in  their  own  localities,  wherever 
they  live.  I  will  also  furnish  the  situation  or  employment,  at 
which  you  can  earn  that  amount.  I  charge  nothing  and  re- 
ceive  nothing,  unless  successful  as  above.  Nothing  diffictilt 
to  learn,  or  that  requires  much  time.  I  desire  but  one  persoa 
from  each  district  or  county.  I  have  already  taught  and  pro- 
videdwith  employment  a  large  number,  who  are  making  over 
Xhree  Xkousand  Dollars  a  year,  each.  Here  is  some- 
thing new  and  solid.  Full  particulars  Free.  After  you 
know  all,  if  you  conclude  to  go  no  further,  why,  no  harm  it 
done.  Those  who  feel  interested  are  invited  to  write  at  one*. 
1  promise  yon  my  special,  personal  attention.  Address, 

£.  C.  AX.I.E\.  Box  1013,  AnKnsta,  Mains. 
Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 

There  are  a 
dozen  central- 
draft  lamps  in 
the  market, 
more  or  less; 
and  every  one 
of  them  "best"  to  somebody. 
Which  is  best  for  you? 

Eleven  of  them  gather  dirt 
and  hide  it.  You  think  the 
lamp  smokes.  It  does;  but 
the  dirt  is  insect-carcasses 
rotting  by  day  and  distilling 
their  fragrance  by  night.  It 
stays  there  unsuspected  month 
after  month. 

One  of  them  has  no  dirt- 
pocket  ;  doesn't  need  any. 

Eleven  are  hard  to  leam 
and  hard  to  care  for — ^Who 
will  take  care  of  them? 
One  is  simple  and  easy. 
The  one  is  the  "Pitts- 
burgh."   Send  for  a  primer. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.         PITTSBURGH  BRASS  CO. 
BS'Ple&ee  mention  the  Fabm  akd  Fibeside. 


1 8  MR/IT 

GOLD  PLATED. 

Thehu)d50D3est  sod  best  KeoalneRoldplataA 
watch  oa  the  Auicricao  market  t<MlaT. 
Equal  In  appearance  to  many  tolid  goli 
watches  that  are  retailed  aa  high  as  $10.00. 
Over  100,000  of  these  watches  are  now  La 
daily  use,  sad  the  eDormous  Dumber  of  flat* 
t«rin^  t<3timoalals  we  receive  \b  ample  flvl* 
dence  that  this  i»  the  beat  and  moat 
perfect  eubslitude  for  »  aolid  jpold 
watch  aver  offered  for  the  money. 
RlchJy  engraved,  double  caaed  aod 
double  plated,  and  fitted  with 
cur   jujtly   celebrated  Chn^ 
nometre  Style  movemeot;  tha 
haodsomest  aod  mo§t  accurst* 
timepiece  od  the  Americao  mar- 
ket. (Bciware  of  worthleia  imits* 
Uoos.)  Wesesd  with  each  watch 
a  printed   a^eemeot,  which 

K>€8  you  the  privilege  of  retani' 
g  it  at  ao)'  time  Inside  of  • 
,vear  If  it  doea  not  give  perfect 
'  tlsfactlon.  Cat  thlt  oat  and 
nd  It  with  your  order,  and  wa 
Iwtll  ship  the  watch  to  you  C.  O. 
p.  bv  express,  giving  you  tht 
privilege  of  examiDing  It  at  tha 
'expressoffice  before  yoo  pay  any 
money.  If  on  ezaroiDation  yon 
arecoDTlDced  that  it  is  a  bargalm 
pay  the  agent  $4.95  and  the  ex-  - 
press  charges  and  It  la  yoar^ 
olherwite  you  pay  nothing  ana 
it  will  be  returned  at  our  eipena* 

THE  NATIONAL  MT'O 
&.IMPaRTINBCO., 
328  Dearborn  St.. 
Chicaso.  III. 

Wlien  you  write  mention  tiiis  paper. 


A  BIG  OFFER 


50c  MADE  IN  A 

minute:  wjoc 

will  hang  up  in  th' 
P.  Ot  or  some  public 

  place,  the  two  ftio« 

bills  that  we  send,  wc  will  give  you  a  50c.  cert.,  uid  send  it  ia 
Advance  with  samples  and  Dills.  This  will  trouble  yon  about 
one  minute,  and  then  if  you  want  to  work  on  salary  at  9SO 

or  siooper  month,  Ictus  know.  We  pay  In  advance* 
GIANT  OXIE  CO.,    21    Willow  Sf.,  Au^utta,  Me. 


If  afflicted  with 
6ore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
Ing  adTertisoments,  as  adrertisers  often 
hare  different  articles  adrertised.  in  aeTeral 
papers.  


JTULY  15,  1891. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  HammoDton,  New  Jersey. 

LARGE  CHICKS  FOR  ROASTING. 

s  THE  greatest  loss  of  young 
chicks  occurs  before  they  reach 
what  is  known  as  the  "broiler" 
period,  the  question  may 
well  be  discussed  whether  it  is  more 
profitable  to  retain  the  chicks  until  they 
weigh  three  pounds,  or  sell  them  when 
they  weigh  only  a  pound  and  a  half  each. 
The  price  of  the  small  chicks  may  be  forty 
cents  a  pound,  or  sixty  cents  for  the 
chick,  while  a  chick  known  as  a  "roaster" 
will  sell  at  twenty-five  cents  a  pound,  and 
may  weigh  from  two  to  three  pounds. 
There  is  only  fifteen  cents  difference  in 
the  sums  realized  for  the  chick  weighing 
a  pound  and  a  half  and  the  one  weighing 
three  pounds;  but  it  should  not  cost  over 
ten  cents  to  feed  the  chick  until  it  reaches 
the  three-pound  stage,  which  leaves  only 
five  cents  in  favor  of  the  larger  chick. 
There  are  other  matters,  however,  to  be 
considered,  and  among  them  is  the  fact 
that  the  larger  chick  will  require  no  extra 
labor  and  care  compared  with  that  be- 
stowed on  the  smaller  chick,  and  there 
will  not  be  a  necessity  for  hatching  them 
quite  so  early  in  the  season. 

Although  much  is  frequently  said  about 
early  broilers  for  the  large  cities,  it  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  of  late  years  a  de- 
mand is  growing  for  what  is  termed 
"roasters,"  which  means  simply  chicks 
that  are  beyond  the  broiler  weight.  Some- 
times they  may  weigh  as  much  as  four 
pounds  and  sell  for  one  dollar  per  chick, 
but  the  prices  range  from  twenty  cents 
per  pound  and  upward,  often  as  high  as 
thirty  cents  per  pound  being  obtained 
when  the  supply  is  short;  but  as  soon  as 
"green"  ducks  begin  to  come  into  market 
they  take  the  preference  over  the  roasting 
chickens. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  roaster  sells  lower 
than  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  and  it  will 
always  bring  fifty  cents  in  a  good  market, 
which  .makes  it  profitable  compared  with 
a  fowl  which  sells  for  ten  cents  a 
pound  and  which  is  a  year  old,  the  old 
males  seldom  bringing  over  seven  cents 
per  pound,  while  the  roaster  may  be 
either  a  male  or  a  female.  The  best  time 
to  sell,  then,  is  when  the  chick  is  under 
four  pounds  weight,  as  it  will  bring  a 
larger  sum  than  if  it  is  retained  until 
matured,  while  the  expense  of  its  keep 
will  be  very  much  less  than  that  of  a 
grown  fowl.  To  produce  choice  roasters 
the  male  with  the  hens  should  be  a 
Wyandotte,  Houdan,  Plymouth  Rock  or 
Brahma,  as  the  chicks  from  such  breeds 
or  their  crosses  grow  rapidly  and  present 
attractive  appearances  in  market. 

THE  BARN-YARD  REFUSE. 

The  pickings  of  the  voidings  of  horses 
and  cattle,  with  the  waste  grains,  hay 
seed  and  broken  leaves  of  clover  hay 
which  the  hens  secure,  amount  to  a  large 
quantity,  and  also  aflbrd  a  variety.  That 
is  the  reason  why  the  common  hen  some- 
times lays  more  eggs  than  the  pure  breeds. 
The  latter  are  overfed,  get  but  little  exer- 
cise, and  as  all  writers  teach  "feed 
heavily,"  the  common  hen  is  compelled 
to  work  while  the  pure-bred  hen  has 
nothing  to  do  but  patiently  wait.  But 
nearly  all  farmers  feed  corn,  which  keeps 
the  hens  warm,  and  though  the  supposi- 
tion is  that  the  common  hen  receives  only 
corn,  yet  no  estimate  is  made  of  the  varied 
food  she  picks  up  in  the  barn-yard.  The 
fact  is  that  the  common  hen  is  better  fed, 
so  far  as  variety  is  concerned,  than  the 
pure-bred,  but  she  must  seek  it,  which 
she  does,  and  in  an  industrious  manner, 
her  very  industry  keeping  her  in  excellent 
laying  condition.  It  pays  to  keep  a  few 
hens  in  the  barn-yard  in  order  to  utilize 
the  waste  that  occurs.  The  farmer  may 
not  notice  the  loss  from  waste,  but  the 
alert  hen,  with  her  keen  eyes,  does  not 
let  a  single  grain  escape  her. 

HOW  TO  FEED. 

A  laying  hen  and  a  hen  that  is  fat  and 
ready  for  market  are  two  distinct  creatures. 
In  all  flocks  it  may  happen  that  two  or 
three  prolific  hens  must  support  the  fat 
drones.  There  should  be  no  drones  in  a 
flock.  Separate  the  laying  hens  from  the 
others,  and  feed  them  on  "balanced  food," 
and  then  endeavor  to  reduce  the  fat  hens 
by  exercise  and  diet.  Balance  the  food  by 


adding  the  needed  elements  with  the 
grain,  reducing  the  grain.  A  variety  of 
soft  food,  composed  of  all  the  needed 
elements,  should  be  given  in  the  morning. 
No  fixed  quantity  can  be  estimated,  as 
appetites  differ,  but  give  rather  too  little 
than  too  much.  Scatter  millet  seed  and 
wheat  wherever  the  hens  can  scratch,  or 
throw  it  in  litter  (a  few  shovelfuls  of  horse 
manure  is  excellent),  and  make  the  hens 
scratch.  An  hour  before  night  give  the 
grain,  scattered,  so  that  each  hen  can  get 
her  share.  Be  sure  and  make  the  hens 
scratch;  a  scratching  hen  is  always  a 
layer,  as  exercise  is  essential  to  thrift. 

A  NOVEL  RAT-TRAP. 

As  rats  destroy  large  numbers  of  young 
chicks,  and  are  diflBcult  to  catch  in  traps, 
or  to  poison  them  without  at  the  same 
time  injuring  or  poisoning  the  chicks,  the 
illustration  shows  a  cheap  and  easy  mode 
of  poisoning  rats  without  danger  to  the 
cats,  fowls  or  chicks.  Make  a  box  two 
feet  long,  one  foot  wide  and  one  foot  high, 
(or  use  a  soap  box  if  necessary),  and  have 
a  top  to  it  that  can  be  raised  up.  At  each 
end,  about  four  inches  from  the  floor,  cut 
a  hole  1%  inches  in  diameter.  Never 
raise  the  top  unless  to  put  in  the  feed  or 
to  take  out  a  dead  rat.  Place  some  corn 
meal  in  a  pan  and  leave  it  in  the  box.  In 
the  illustration  the  holes  are  shown  at 
A  A,  the  top  at  B,  and  the  pan  of  feed  at  C. 

As  the  rat  will  feel  safe  and  secure  from 
the  cat,  and  will  prefer  the  two  holes,  so 
as  to  have  better  opportunities  for  escape, 
it  will  soon  find  out  the  box,  and  will  also 
soon  learn  to  eat  the  meal.  Once  the  rat 
tastes  the  meal  (or  other  food)  and  finds 
it  to  be  wholesome,  or  free  from  poison, 
it  will  come  every  night  for  the  meal  and 
bring  other  rats.  Do  not  poison  them  at 
first,  but  wait  until  they  have  feasted  for 
a  week,  when  all  their  suspicions  will 


A  Novel  Rat-Teap. 


have  been  allayed. .  Then  add  poison  to 
the  meal  and  you  will,  in  all  probability, 
get  them  all  and  be  troubled  no  more  un- 
til a  new  generation  appears. 

Rats  can  be  easily  poisoned  by  baiting 
them  with  food  for  awhile,  but  it  cannot 
be  done  suddenly,  as  they  are  too  cunning 
and  suspicious,  and  -the  difficulty  is  to 
poison  them  without  danger  to  dogs,  cats 
or  poultry,  but  with  this  contrivance 
there  is  no  difficulty,  as  the  box  may  be 
placed  in  the  poultry-house  or  at  any  de- 
sirable point.  The  two  holes  to  the  box, 
and  the  fact  that  the  cat  cannot  get  in, 
will  be  such  an  inducement  as  a  secure 
retreat  that  the  rats  will  come  to  it  even 
when  the  cat  is  near. 


DON'T  STUFF  THE  HENS. 

The  capacity  of  a  hen  is  limited.  If  you 
clog  the  machinery  it  will  not  work  well. 
If  you  fill  her  with  food  that  is  unsuit- 
able she  will  only  store  up  the  surplus, 
waiting  for  the  substances  that  are  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  product,  and  in  so 
doing  she  does  not  lay.  Food  that  is  un- 
balanced will,  of  course,  be  readily  eaten, 
but  nature  cannot  be  cheated.  The  excess 
will  be  voided  and  wasted ;  or  if  it  abounds 
in  the  heat-producing  element  (the  cheap- 
est and  most  easily  procured),  she  has  the 
power  to  convert  it  into  fat,  which  is  an 
obstruction  to  laying;  but  when  her 
ration  is  balanced,  she  is  compelled  to  lay 
eggs,  because  she  cannot  store  up  a  supply 
in  any  manner  over  and  above  the  requisite 
amount  required  for  the  eggs. 

RELIABILITY. 

In  answering  advertisements  every  person 
should  be  sure  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  re- 
liable firm.  In  sending  away  for  goods  you 
have  to  trust  a  great  deal  to  the  firm  of  whom 
you  are  buying.  In  buying  Buggies  and  Har- 
ness our  readers  can  never  go  wrong  when 
they  purchase  of  the  Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg. 
Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  They  are  better 
known  throughout  the  U.  S.  than  any  other 
firm  in  their  line.  The  celebrated  $5.95  "Mur- 
ray" Harness  and  S55.95  "Murray"  Buggies  are 
household  words  the  country  over.  They 
guarantee  every  Buggy  and  every  set  of  Har- 
ness that  leaves  their  factory  to  be  iust  as  rep- 
resented or  money  refunded.  If  you  have 
not  already  received  one  of  their  fine  cat- 
alogues, you  should  write  to  them  for  it. 


TURPENTINE  FOR  ROUP. 

Experiments  made  show  that  the  germs 
of  roup  are  destroyed  when  brought  in 
contact  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  Turpen- 
tine, however,  is  a  severe  dose  to  give, 
even  if  effectual,  and  if  too  much  is  given 
it  may  do  damage  of  itself.  To  properly 
prepare  it,  mix  one  part  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, one  part  kerosene  and  three  parts 
glycerine  in  a  sewing-machine  oil-can,  and 
always  shake  well  before  using.  With 
the  point  of  the  oil-can  force  three  drops 
of  the  mixture  in  each  nostril  and  five  or 
six  drops  down  the  throat  of  the  fowl 
twice  a  day.  Roup  is  a  disease  that  is 
almost  incurable,  being  contagious,  and 
gradually  exhausts  the  bird  instead  of 
causing  instant  death.  If  it  appears  in 
the  entire  flock,  the  labor  of  handling  the 
sick  birds  is  often  more  than  the  value  of 
the  flock;  and  as  roup  cannot  well  be 
treated  on  the  wholesale  plan  (that  is, 
without  handling  the  fowls),  it  is  cheaper 
to  clean  them  out,  burn  the  carcasses, 
thoroughly  disinfect  and  begin  anew.  The 
buildings  should  be  very  warm  and  dry. 

THE  CHEAPEST  FOODS. 

The  cheapest  foods  are  not  always  on 
the  farm.  The  farmer  who  can  buy  a 
cheap  article  and  convert  it  into  a  costly 
one,  acts  on  business  principles.  The  hen 
that  does  not  produce  eggs  is  an  incum- 
brance. The  commercial  fertilizei;s  are 
brought  on  the  farm,  and  by  indirect  pro- 
cess are  sold  as  meat,  milk,  butter,  graiti 
and  garden  crops.  When  crops  are  sold 
they  carry  away  the  riches  of  the  farm, 
and  the  farm  would  be  impoverished  if 
the  farmer  did  not  procure  fertilizers.  He 
can  produce  eggs  by  procuring  the  sub- 
stances that  are  adapted  therefore.  The 
meat  and  bone  of  the  markets,  changed 
and  reduced  to  an  available  form  by  pro- 
cesses known  to.  enterprising  business 
men,  supply  the  needed  elements  that  are 
lacking  on  the  farm.  Egg  foods  should 
not  be  composed  of  substances  that  cause 
a  temporary  increase  of  production,  but 
should  fulfill  their  objects  because  they 
are  really  foods,  and  provide  the  materials 
for  the  eggs. 

MAKING  THE  HEN  LAY. 

It  is  the  perfect  food  that  produces  an 
egg,  because  the  egg  is  composed  of  a 
variety  of  substances.  Grain  is  rich  in 
starch  and  fat,  but  deficient  in  flesh-form- 
ing and  bone-forming  substances.  In  the 
food  these  substances  are  scarce,  and  the 
hen  is  compelled  to  eat  a  large  amount  of 
starchy  food  in  order  to  derive  the 
minerals  and  flesh-formers,  and  in  so 
doing  the  excess  of  starch  is  converted 
into  fat,  a  condition  not  desirable.  For- 
tunately we  can  give  her,  in  a  direct  man- 
ner, the  mineral  and  flesh-forming  ma- 
terials so  necessary  for  her  purpose,  in  a 
concentrated  form,  and  in  the  shape  of 
egg  foods  composed  of  the  very  materials 
that  are  identical  with  those  composing 
the   egg   itself,    thereby   reducing  the 


amount  of  grain  required  and  producing 
the  eggs  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  from 
excessive  feeding.  When  this  is  done,  the 
hen — the  egg  machine — has  the  complete 
raw  material,  and  there  will  be  no  clog- 
ging, but  the  eggs  will  result  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  a  fulfillment  of  her 
mission. 


WHAT  IS  AN  EGG. 

An  egg  is  composed  of  many  substances. 
The  fact  that  a  living  chick  can  come  forth 
from  it  is  proof  alone  that  an  egg  contains 
the  essential  elements  of  bone,  blood, 
flesh,  warmth,  feathers,  and  a  covering 
produced  from  lime.  To  us  they  appear 
as  the  shell,  the  white,  tlie  yelk  and  the 
lining  of  the  shell  next  the  white.  The 
hen  cannot  produce  the  white  unless  the 
food  contains  it,  for  the  albumen  is  a 
costly  substance  in  all  foods.  The  yelk 
contains  the  food  of  the  chick  that  mostly 
supplies  the  warmth,  while  the  phosphates 
of  the  bones  and  the  shell  of  the  egg  must 
be  derived  from  the  several  forms  of  lime. 


WORKING  UP  RAW  MATERIAL. 

The  hen  is  simply  a  creature  adapted  to 
a  special  purpose:  She  is  an  egg-produoer 
— a  machine  for  converting  cheap,  raw  ma- 
terial into  a  product  that  is  in  demand 
and  readily  salable.  She  requires  the 
proper  material,  however,  and  the  most 
economical  mode  of  producing  eggs 
through  her  agency  is  not  to  allow  her 
that  which  is  useless,  but  to  supply  the 
elements  that  can  be  most  easily  and 
cheaply  changed  from  the  crude  material 
to  the  desired  product. 

THE  HEN  AS  AN  EGG  MACHINE. 

The  hen  is  a  creature  of  domestication, 
and  unlike  her  untamed  sisters  of  the 
jungles,  depends  on  man  as  her  benefactor, 
for  whose  kindness  she  repays  him  well; 
but  she  pays  only  in  proportion  to  what 
she  receives,  and  as  her  work  is  guided 
and  limited  by  the  skill  of  her  owner,  her 
usefulness  may  be  great  or  little. 


will  send  for  25  cts., 
or  15  cts.  if  vou  mention  this  paper,  FA-KM- 
rOULXR-Y,  a  20  page  magazine,  six  months. 
Sample  copy  free.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  Boston.  Masa. 
Mention  this  paper  vhen  yon  write. 

Evaporator 

For  family  use  and  small  fruit  growers.  The  Beet  and 
CheapeM  in  (hemarket.  Price  S3. 50,$6  and  $10.  Circulara 
free.   EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257  S.  5th  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 
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A  handBOme  catalogue  o{  watches,  chains 
and  rings  if  you  cut  tbia  oat  and  send  to 
,  W.  SniPSON,  37  College  Place,  New  York. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


A  Valuable  Cook  Book 

With  320  Pages, 

Mailed  FREE  to  Any  One  Sending  Only  50 
Cents  for  this  Paper  One  Year. 

Premiam  No.  803. 

The  Modern  Cook  Book  has  gone  Into  100,000  happy 
homes  within  the  last  lew  weeks.  It  contains 

Over  1,200  {{eeipes  and 

HundFeds  of  Illustrations.! 

The  recipes  are  the  choicest  selections  from  20,000  that  r| 
were  received  from  practical  housewives  living  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  to  which  were  added  hun-- 
dreds  of  the  newest,  best  and  most  practical  recipes  of 
this  progressive  age,  all  of  It  set  in  new  and  large  type,.  ^ 
and  the  whole  book  handsomely  Illustrated. 

IT  HAS  A  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUMINATED  COYER 

And  Is  an  elegant  and  admirably  arranged  volume  of 
recipes  for  practical,  every-day  use. 

Among  the  EzceUent  Features  of  tUs  RICHIiT  IIJL.USTRATED  COOK 

BOOK  are  the  foUowing: 

Practical  Suggestions    to   Young    Housekeepers,    Necessary   Kitchen  Utensils, 
Suggestions  and  Recipes  for  Soups,  Fish,  Poultry,  Game,  Meats,  Salads,  Sauces, 
Catsups  and  Relishes,  Breakfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  Biscuit, 
Pies,  Puddings,  Cakes,  Custards,  Desserts,  Cookies,  Fritters,  etc.  Also 
for  Preserves,  Candies  and  Beverages ;  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Bills  of 
Fare  for  Family  Dinners,  Holiday  Dinners,  etc.    A  Table  of 
Weights  and  Measures ;  Chapters  on  the  Various  Departments 
of  Household  Management  and  Work. 

IT  WOULD  BE  CHEAP  AT  $1, 

Ab  it  Ib  the  Latest,  Beat  and  Host  Practical  Cook  Book  Published,  More  Nearly  Meeting 
the  Wants  of  American  Homes  than  any  other. 

THE  COOK  BOOK  WELL  BE  GIVEN  AS  A  PREMIUSI  to  any  one  sending  one 
new  yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper. 

SPECIATi  PRICE  FOR  30  DAYS,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this 
paper,  50  cents.   All  mailed,  postage  paid  in  each  case. 

Address  FAEM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Sprinscfield,  Ohio, 
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JtJLY  io,  isBi. 


KB-BEAD  THIS  XOTICE.-Sea 
Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Faem  and 
FiKESiDE,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  persona!  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Orasses  for  Xcbrasfea.— J.  W.  K.,  Bost- 
■wick,  Xeb.,  would  like  to  know  what  grasses 
do  best  in  ^sebraska  for  a  permanent  pasture, 
when  to  sow  the  seed,  amount  per  acre,  and 
what  grain  is  best  to  sow  with  them,  if  any. 

Reply:— Will  some  of  our  Nebraska  readers 
please  give  the  desired  information? 

Reiiic<ly  for  Yellow-striped  Cucumber 
(or  Squasb;  Bug.— Reply  by  Joseph:— A 
subscriber  In  Missouri  asks  for  a  remedy  for  the 
yellow-striped  cucumber  beetle.  I  use  tobacco- 
dust  from  one  half  to  one  inch  thick  scattered 
all  around  the  plants,  or  a  mixture  of  tobacco- 
dust  and  bone-dust.  It  is  not  an  absolute  pro- 
tection, but  it  usually  keeps  the  beetles  off.  I 
have  not  yet  seeu  a  bus?  this  season,  although 
it  Is  now  July ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  soon 
they  will  invade  my  garden. 

Preparing  Xew  I.and  for  Onions.— L.  C. 

H.,  Spring  Valley,  Ohio,  writes:  "When  is 
the  best  time  to  break  a  piece  of  woodland  sod 

that  I  wish  to  plant  to  onions  nest  spring?  

Is  the  Prizetaker  the  best  new  variety  of 
onions  to  raise?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— Plow  the  patch  as  soon 
as  possible  if  the  sod  is  tough,  or  piece  rough. 
This  will  give  time  for  the  thorough  rotting  of 
the  sod.  if  the  land  is  mellow,  however,  and 
can  be  easily  pulverized,  plow  in  autumn, 
then  harrow  with  disc  or  Acme  In  spring. — -I 
know  of  no  variety  of  onions  more  suited  to 
my  purpose  (for  the  "new  onion  culture") 
than  the  Prizetaker.  Still,  I  am  hearing  com- 
plaints, now  and  then,  of  the  plants  growing 
largely  to  scallions. 

Tannings  Sheepskins  with  the  Wool 
On.— W.  E.  D.,  Peoria,  III.  Try  the  following: 
Make  a  strong  lather  with  hot  water  and  let  it 
stand  till  cold ;  wash  the  fresh  skin  in  it,  care- 
fully squeezing  out  all  dirt  from  the 'wool ; 
wash  in  cold  water  till  all  soap  Is  out.  Dis- 
solve one  pound  each  of  salt  and  alum  in  two 
gallons  of  hot  water,  and  put  the  skin  into  a 
tub  sufficient  to  cover  it :  let  it  soak  for  twelve 
hours,  then  hang  on  a  pole  to  drain.  When 
well  drained,  stretch  carefully  on  a  board  to 
dry,  and  stretch  several  times  while  drying. 
Before  quite  dry,  sprinkle  on  the  flesh  side 
one  ounce  each  of  pulverized  alum  and  salt- 
petre, rubbing  in  well.  Try  if  the  wool  is  firm 
on  the  skin  ;  if  not,  let  it  remain  a  day  or  two, 
then  rub  again  with  alum  ;  fold  the  flesh  sides 
together  and  hang  in  shade  for  two  or  three 
days,  turning  over  each  da.v  until  quite  dry. 
Scrape  the  flesh  side  with  a  dull  knife  and  rub 
well  with  pumice  or  rotten  stone. 

Sheep-Sorrel.— Reply  by  Botasist  of 
THE  Ohio  .A.GKictrLTiTRAL  Experiment  Sta- 
tion :— The  plant  sent  by  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  is  the 
field  or  sheep-sorrel,  Rumex  acetosella,  L.  It  is 
a  native  of  Europe,  but  has  become  one  of  onr 
worst  weeds.   Beginning  to  flower  in  May,  the 


fruit  ripens  in  August.  It  is  not  propagated 
alone  by  seed;  the  smallest  bit  of  root  will 
give  rise  to  a  new  plant.  There  have  been 
two  remedies  suggested :  One  is  to  give  the 
laud  a  good  dressing  of  lime.  The  second 
remedy  is  to  persistently,  but  lightly,  culti- 
vate the  ground,  especially  in  hot,  dry 
weather,  so  that  the  roots  turned  up  will  be 
killed  by  the  sun.  Tiie  two  remedies  might 
be  profitably  combined.  The  Agricultural  da- 
zelle,  New  South  Wales,  of  March,  IS91,  says  : 
"Horses  that  feed  on  pastures  where  sorrel  is 
growing  should  not  be  taken  on  cultivated 
ground;  neither  should  those  fed  on  hay 
saved  from  such  pastures,  as  the  seed  will 
germinate  after  passing  through  the  intes- 
tines." 


VETERINARY. 

■*Jg<Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.^^ 

Veterinarian  of  the  Ohio  Aericnltural  Experiment 
Station,  and  Professor  of  Veterinarj-  Surgery 
in  Ohio  State  University. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  F.\r5i  and  Fibeside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charj^e.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  wilt  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies slioiild  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Cilleries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  nf  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
KcribiTB  may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dii.  H.  J.  Detmehs.  35  King  Avenue,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


Swine-PIagnc.- W.  E.  M.,  Lowden,  Iowa. 
Your  pigs  are  affected  with  swine-plague,  or 
so-called  hog-cholera. 

t'urvatnre  of  the  Spine.— F.  T.,  Tee- 
garden,  Ohio.  Nothing  can  be  done.  Too 
hard  pulling  probably  constitutes  the  cause, 
or  at  least  the  principal  one.  If  the  mare,  a.s  I 
suppose.  Is  yet  young,  rhachltis  may  consti- 
tute the  predisposing  cause. 

So-callcfl  Pink-eye.— E.  B.  P.,  Westerlo, 
N.  Y.  Y'our  diagnosis  is  probably  correct. 
The  di.sease  Is  Infectious,  but,  as  a  rule,  not 
very  dangerous.  As  to  treatment,  commit  the 
same  to  a  good  veterinarian,  if  available.  If 
not,  use  good  care  and  nothing  else. 

Heaves  the  Result  of  nistemper.— J.  K. 
H.,  Ogden,  Iowa,  writes:  "What  would  you 
do  for  colts  of  two  years  or  more,  affected  with 
heaves  as  the  result  of  distemper?" 

Answek:— In  Iowa  I  should  send  them  to 
pasture  and  exempt  them  from  any  kind  of 
work- 


Scrotal  Hernia.— W.  H.  C,  Maple  Hill,  X. 
Y".  The  best  and  easiest  way  to  operate  a 
scrotal  hernia  in  a  horse  is  to  castrate  the 
animal  with  covered  testicle,  an  operation 
familiar  to  every  well-informed  veterinarian, 
who  also  is  the  only  person  who  can  properly 
perform  it. 

Big-jaw.— W.  C.  G.,  Spottsvllle,  Ky.  The 
first  thing  necessary  to  effect  a  cure  is  to  re- 
move the  cause.  Hence,  as  your  inquiry  does 
not  give  any  clue  whatever,  and  as  so-called 
big-jaw,  or  big-head,  may  be  produced  by 
various  causes,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  you 
want  to  know. 

Thoroughpin.— R.  O.  J.,  Jamestown,  Ohio. 
Unless  you  can  remove  the  cause — unequal 
distribution  of  weight  and  concussion,  and 
too  much  exercise— you  had  better  leave  the 
thoroughpin  alone ;  especially  do  not  open  it, 
because  opening  it  would  be  openicgthe  joint, 
and  be  followed  by  serious  consequences.  For 
further  information  consult  recent  numbers 
of  Faeii  axd  Fieeside.  ' 

Wart  on  the  Eyelid.— O.  T.  C,  Blue  Ash, 
Ohio.  Paint  the  wart  very  carefuUj'  once  a 
das',  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil  or  fine 
brush,  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  strong  alcohol,  but  see  to 
it  that  none  of  the  above  solutiongets  into  the 
eye.  Continue  this  treatment  nntil  the  wart 
presents  a  shrunken  appearance.  There  is 
nothing  in  your  letter  that  indicates  a  cancer- 
ous nature  of  the  wart  or  papilloma. 

A  Cow  Heaves  and  Pants.— J.  M.  M.,  Mon- 
clova,  Ohio,  writes:  "I  wish  to  know  what  is 
the  matter  with  a  cow  that  heaves  and  pants 
something  like  a  horse." 

Answt:b  :— a  good  many  things  may  cause  a 
cow  to  heave  and  to  pant;  for  instance,  dis- 
eased lungs,  an  overloaded  stomach,  hot 
weather,  a  ruptured  diaphragm,  etc.  You 
must  first  ascertain  the  cause  before  any 
remedy  can  be  applied. 

Hemorrhage.— G.  W.  H.,  Clyde,  Mo., 
writes :  "We  have  a  cow  that  on  Tuesday 
night,  June  16th,  gave  what  seemed  to  be  a 
quart  of  pure  blood;  then  it  began  to  get  its 
natural  color.  Just  out  of  one  teat  on  the  left 
side.   What  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  " 

A>'SWt:r  :— Y'our  cow  suffered  from  hemor- 
rhage in  the  milk  s.vstem,  or  in  the  lactiferous 
ducts.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  decide,  from 
your  inquiry,  what  caused  the  rupture  of  the 
blood  vessel  or  vesseLs. 

Rubbing  the  Teeth  of  Colts.  — M.  C, 
Wj'omlng,  Kan.,  writes:  "As  there  Is  more  or 
less  trouble  in  raising  young  colts,  some  claim 
the  teeth  should  be  rubbed  through  or  they 
will  not  live.  Is  it  necessary  to  rub  the  gums 
of  a  young  colt?" 

ANSWER  :— Neither  the  teeth  nor  the  gums 
of  a  young  colt  need  any  rubbing.  The  best 
way  to  avoid  trouble  in  raising  colts  is  to  treat 
and  feed  the  mare,  before  and  after  foaling,  in 
a  rational  way,  like  a  brood  mare,  and  not 
like  an  old  plug. 

Actinomycosis.— W.  D.,  Crothersville,  Ind. 
Y'ou  describe  a  case  of  actinomycosis.  If  the 
tumor  is  Imniovable  and  in  the  "bone.  It  is  in- 
curable, and  in  that  case  the  best  you  can  do 
is  to  fatten  the  animal  and  convert  her  into 
beef.  But  don't  send  her  to  Chicago,  for  there 
they  are  a  little  foolish  about  such  things. 
If  the  tumor  is  movable,  a  cure  is  possible,  but 
just  now  I  have  not  the  space  to  give  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  operation  necessary. 
It  has  been  given  in  a  former  number.  So 
write  again  if  the  tumor  is  not  attached  to 
the  bone. 

Sow  Eating  Her  Pigs.— J.  H.  N.,  Kingston, 
N.  J.  A  sow  that  is  eating  her  own  pigs  should 
be  fattened  and  be  sent  to  the  butcher  as  soon 
as  possible,  for  although  she  very  likely  Is 
caused  to  kill  and  to  eat  her  pigs  by  digestive 
disorders,  and  by  a  vitiated  appetite,  and 
although  such  digestive  disorders  may  be  re- 
moved bj'  a  change  of  diet,  etc.,  such  a  sow  can 
never  be  relied  upon.  If  your  sow  kills  her 
pigs  by  lying  down  upon  them— in  other 
words,  is  so  clumsy  that  she  falls  down  before 
the  pigs  can  get  out  of  the  way— you  may  pre- 
vent It  by  putting  fenders  in  your  pig-pen. 

3Iane  and  Tail-Xlbbling  Colts.— E.  B. 
E.,  Normal,  111.,  writes:  "What  is  the  cause 
and  preventive  of  young  colt  chewing  off  its 
mother's  mane  and  tail?  Last  year  I  had 
that  trouble,  and  the  colt  did  not  develop  into 
as  large  and  strong  an  animal  as  it  should, 
and  I  am  troubled  likewise  this  year." 

Answer:— The  cause,  it  seems,  consists  In  a 
vitiated  appetite,  produced,  maybe,  by  an 
improper  diet— for  Instance,  a  want  of  saline 
matter.  The  temptation  will  be  less  if  the 
mane  and  tail  of  the  mare  are  washed,  first 
with  soap  and  water,  and  then  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  gentiana,  or  something  else  that  is 
ver3-  bitter. 

A  Hair-eating  Cow.— L.  S.,  Horicon,  X.  Y'., 
writes:  "We  have  a  cow  that  eats  the  hair  off 
from  other  animals,  and  eats  hair  carded 
from  horses  and  thrown  down  within  her 
reach.  One  winter  she  ate  the  tail  off  of  one 
horse.  What  is  the  cause,  and  what  will  cure 
the  habit?" 

Answer:— The  cause,  probably,  consists  in 
some  digestive  disorder.  The  treatment, 
therefore,  has  to  be  a  dietical  one,  and  to 
consist  in  a  change  of  food.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  by  this  time  the  hair-eating  has 
become  a  habit,  which  will  be  continued  in 
spite  of  the  very  best  food.  If  such  is  the 
case,  the  best  advice  I  can  give  you  is  to  fat- 
ten the  cow  and  convert  her  into  beef. 

A  Paralytic  Calf.— H.  L.,  Salina,  Kan., 
writes:  "Can  you  give  remed.v  and  tell  what 
is  the  matter  with  our  calf?  It  came  along  in 
February,  has  had  milk  since  then  until 
about  two  weeks  ago,  when,  one  morning,  it 
lost  the  use  of  its  hind  legs.  It  seems  as  well 
as  ever,  and  eats  grass  and  di  inks  milk  like  a 
healthy  calf.  When  it  walks  it  uses  its  front 
legs." 

Answer:— Y'our  calf  suffers  from  paralysis 
in  the  hind  quarters,  but  what  produced  it,  or 
whether  the  paralysis  is  due  to  internal  or  ex- 
ternal causes,  does  not  proceed  from  your  de- 
scription. Neither  does  it  make  much  differ- 
ence, because  such  cases,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
often  yield  to  any  treatment.  If  the  calf  Is  in 
good  condition,  the  profitable  thing  Is  to  con- 
vert it  into  veal. 

Probably  Malignant  CEdema.— F.  M.  S., 
Chlvington,  Colo.,  writes:  "I  lost  a  .six- 
months-old  calf  from  a  new  disease.  She  was 
swelled  on  the  outside  of  the  throat,  but  not 
seriously.  The  lungs  were  badly  mortified,  ns 
was  also  the  lower  end  of  the  wind-pipe.  We 
found  nothing  in  the  throat  or  wind-pipe  that 
would  ihow  that  It  was  caused  by  accident. 
She  was  sick  about  twelve  hours.  The  swell- 
ing In  the  throat  was  all  on  one  side,  not  bad— 
about  the  size  of  a  teacup.  She  breathed  with 
her  mouth  opfn.   She  h.'id  no  cough." 

.■V.NSWF.R:— Y'our  calf  probnbl.v  died  of  ma- 
lignant oedema,  or  8o-o^il  led  black-leg.  Still,  I 
will  not  be  positive,  because  the  symptoms 
communicated  by  you  are  not  what  I  would 
call  characteristic.  Maybe  that  the  most 
characteriBtic  symptoms  have  been  over- 
looked. 

Eight  <tnestlons  L.  H.  B.,  i  lessa,  N.  Y'., 

writes:  "(1)  Is  heaves  a  heredi  try  disease? 
Ci)  What  causes  them  ?  (.3)  What  .s  the  proper 
feed  for  a  horse  which  has  heaves?  (4)  When 


a  horse  has  been  doctored  and  the  heaves 
stopped.  Is  there  any  way  of  telling  that  he 
has  them?  i,5)  What  kind  of  grain  should  a 
yearling  colt  have?  (Bj  Is  flaxseed  meal  good 
feed  for  horses?  (7)  Is  there  any  way  of  tell- 
ing how  tall  a  colt  will  grow?  (ii)  Will  a  colt 
that  Is  starved  when  young  (till  two  or  three 
years  old)  make  as  large  a  horse  as  he  would 
if  he  had  been  fed  well?" 

Answer:— (1)  It  is  not.  (2)  Any  chronic  and 
incurable  disorder  in  the  respiratory  organs. 
(3)  Green  and  juicy  food  and  food  easy  of  di- 
gestion that  Is  not  too  bulky.  (4)  I  don't  under- 
stand that  question.  (5)  Oats.  («)  No.  (7) 
There  Is  not,  unless  the  parents  and  also  all 
the  conditions  under  which  the  colt  wiU  be 
raised  are  known.   (8)  Never. 

Capped  Elbow.— H.  H.,  Xenia,  111.,  writes: 
"I  have  a  four-year-old  mare  that  has  a  large 
swelling  on  the  elbow.  It  seems  hard,  and  is 
very  sore.  I  first  noticed  it  about  June  1st.  I 
worked  herVith  a  tight  belly-baud,  but  do 
not  think  that  caused  it.  She  is  not  very  lame 
with  it." 

Answer:— What  you  described  seems  to  be 
a  capped  elbow,  caused  by  bruising  when  the 
horse  is  lying  down  and  rests  the  elbow  on  the 
heel  end  (Cork  or  calkin)  of  the  shoe.  As  a 
rule,  only  horses  which  have  diseased  lungs 
or  are  affected  with  heaves,  and  horses  very 
tired  and  fagged  out,  lie  down  in  that  way, 
notwithstanding  the  pain  it  must  cause  theiii. 
They  do  it  because  that  position  seems  to  give 
more  ease  to  the  diseased  respiratory  organs. 
The  treatment  consists  in  a  surgical  operation 
and  in  removing  the  causes.  Where  the  latter 
is  not  possible— for  instance,  where  the  animal 
suffers  from  a  chronic  lung  disease— the 
former,  too,  is  useless,  and  nothing  is  left  to 
be  done  but  to  give  the  animal  an  abundance 
of  bedding  and  to  keep  the  same  barefooted. 
Only  where  the  causes  are  of  a  temporary 
nature  can  the  swelling  (capped  elbow)  be  re- 
moved, but  the  operation  required  should  not 
be  undertaken  by  anybody  but  a  competent 
veterinarian. 

Anthrax.— D.  M.  P.,  Amelia,  La.,  writes: 
"Many  of  the  horses  and  mules  of  our  parish 
have  a  disease  that  we  call 'charbon.'  About 
three  fourths  of  the  animals  that  take  it  die. 
It  breaks  out  with  a  large  lump  or  swelling 
underneath  the  animal.  From  the  time.j,he 
lump  is  seen  it  grows  very  rapidlj-  and  in 
three  days  time  it  is  the  size  of  a  large  bucket. 
By  that  time  the  animal  generally  dies.  If 
they  live  through  three  days  from  takingthey 
most  always  get  well.  There  are  many  rem- 
edies that  are  used  here,  but  I  think  they  are 
all  too  severe." 

Answer:— What  you  describe  undoubtedly 
is  anthrax,  or  as  the  French  call  it,  "charbon." 
Very  little  can  be  done  by  way  of  treatment, 
much  more  b.v  measures  of  prevention.  The 
best  way  would  be  to  keep  the  horses  away  from 
swampy  places,  to  confine  them  to  high  and 
dry  ground  and  to  Avater  them  with  good 
well  water  or  with  water  from  a  clean  cistern. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  a  preventive  inocula- 
tion, as  first  recommended  by  Pasteur,  might 
be  tried.  If  it  is  desired,  I  can  at  present 
furnish  material  which,  although  entirely 
different  from  Pasteur's  so-called  premiere  and 
deuxierru  vaccln,  I  have  no  doubt  will  afford 
protection.  It  has  not,  however,  been  tried  on 
larger  animals.  I  am  willing  to  give  it  into 
the  hands  of  a  thoroughly  responsible  and 
competent  person  known  tome  by  reputation, 
but  to  nobody  else,  and  if  such  a  party  applies 
for  it  I  will  give  full  directions  how  to  use  it, 
and  further,  furnish  it  free  of  charge. 

A  X^ame  Mule.— W.  M.,  Edna,  Texas, 
writes:  "I  have  an  old  mule  that  has  been 
lame  nine  months,  and  although  I  have  tried 
various  liniments  she  gets  no  better.  I  can- 
not tell  what  is  the  matter.  At  first  I  thought 
it  might  be  dislocation  of  the  stifle  bone,  but 
subsequently  I  abandoned  that  idea.  Xo  vet- 
erinary surgeon  being  near  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do  for  it.  Lateb'  a  hard  swelling 
came  on  the  stifle  bone,  and  her  hip  has 
shrunk  so  that  the  bone  stiows  plainer  than 
the  other  side.  She  can  walk,  bvH  limps, 
and  when  she  runs  she  puts  her  toe  to  the 
ground  and  sometimes  rests  on  it.  I  did 
not  see  her  when  she  first  got  lame,  and  my 
son  can  give  no  Information  of  how  it  hap- 
pened, but  as  the  laud  when  moist  adheres 
badly  to  the  feet  in  hard  balls,  I  think  pos- 
sibly that  may  have  been  the  cause.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  can  be  the  matter  and  what  to 
do  for  It?" 

Answer:— I  cannot  base  a  diagnosis  on 
opinions ;  it  is  facts  that  are  required,  and  the 
facts  you  give  in  your  inquiry  are  very  poor. 
My  advice  to  you  is  to  examine  the  hock  joint 
of  the  mule,  or  perhaps  also  the  coronet  and 
pastern  joints  and  you  may  succeediufinding 
the  seat  of  the  lameness.  The  only  factof  im- 
portance given  is  that  the  mu"le  puts  the 
toe  to  the  ground  and  rests  upon  it,  etc. 
This  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  spavin  or 
ringbone,  hence  the  above  advice.  The 
shrinking  of  the  muscles  and  the  more  con- 
spicuous prominence  of  the  bones  are  atten- 
dants of  any  lameness  of  long  standing. 

A  So-calle<l  Champignon.— R.  D.  K.  P., 

Newton,  111.,  writes:  "I  have  a  two-year-old 
which  was  castrated  five  weeks  ago.  'The 
right  side  healed  nicely,  but  the  left  has  a 
bunch  hanging  down  as  large,  almost,  as  a  tin 
cup.  The  operator  directed  me  to  let  the 
clamp  remain  on  twenty-four  hours  and  then 
cut  the  string  on  one  end  of  the  clamp  and  let 
them  fall  off  themselves.  I  did  so,  but  the 
left  clamp  remained  for  three  days,  and  then 
I  took  it  away,  the  other  falling  off  itself  in 
a  short  time.  I  noticed,  on  taking  off  the 
clamp,  that  both  the  sheath  and  the  sper- 
matic chord  were  swollen,  but  in  a  few  days 
the  swelling  of  the  sheath  subsided;  but  in  a 
few  days  he  was  smelling  like  carrion,  and 
the  green  flies  had  'blown'  the  parts.  I  began 
washing  him  with  carbolic  acid,  diluted,  and 
Castile  soap,  which  kept  flies  awav,  but  the 
parts  would  not  heal.  I  used  bitrnt  alum, 
sulphateof  copper,  etc.,  but  nothlngaffects  the 
sore.  The  mstss  protruding  reminds  one  of  a 
hunk  of  boiled  beef  in  which  there  is  an  ad- 
mixture of  fat  and  lean.  The  animal  is  in 
fair  health  and  spirits.  He  was  trimmed 
standing,  and  acted  ugly,  getting  very  hot  and 
Bick." 

AN.SWER  ;— Both  you  and  the  operator  are  to 
be  blamed,  but  the  latter  the  most,  because  it 
was  his  duly  to  remove  the  clamps.  He  had 
no  business  to  leave  it  to  you.  and,  besides 
that,  he  gave  you,  according  to  vour  state- 
ment, very  bad  directions.  When  the  clamps 
are  to  be  removed,  it  is  not  suflicient  to  cut 
the  strings  and  then  leave  them  until  they 
drop  off.  They  have  to  be  taken  off,  then 
about  one  third  of  what  has  been  compressed 
by  the  clamps  ought  to  be  cut  away  with 
sharp  scissors,  and  then  the  remaining  strings 
of  the  spermatic  chord  must  be  separated,  b.v 
passing  around  it  with  a  finger,  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  wound  in  the  scrotum,  and  thus 
be  allowed  to  reassume  its  proper  place  inside 
of  the  scrotum.  If  this  is  done,  and  if  ever.y 
linrt  of  the  operation  is  well  performed,  no 
such  a  champignon  will  be  produced.  To  cas- 
trate colts  standing  Is  bad  practice,  and  often 
amounts  to  downright  cruelty.  At  any  rate. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  for 'the  operator  to 
perform  the  operation  in  a  proper  manner. 
As  it  Is  now,  another  operation  is  necessary, 
for  which  the  colt  must  be  thrown.   The  de- 


generated spermatic  chord  must  be  separated 
from  the  .scrotal  sack,  perhaps  best  with  the 
handle  of  a  scalpel,  or  with  a  finger,  and  then 
another  clamp,  as  high  up  as  possible,  must 
be  put  on,  and  in  about  twenty-four  hours  it 
must  be  removed  in  the  proper  way.  i  would 
advise  j  ou  to  have  the  operation  performed 
by  a  competent  veterinarian. 

Blood.v  »iarrh«ea.-J.  MoM.j  Castle  Rock, 
Col.,  writes :  "What  is  the  best  remedy  lor  the 
following  disease :  The  cattle  are  taken  sick 
suddenly,  and  some  die  at  once;  then,  again, 
they  linger  along  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  The 
first  symptoms  are  a  disinclination  to  graze, 
connected  with  a  violent  diarrhoea  in  most 
cases,  until  the  discharges  look  like  clotted 
blood.  They  are  all  drawn  up  and  shrink 
away  to  a  mere  skeleton.  The  kidneys  are 
generally  inflamed,  the  bladder  full  to  burst- 
ing, the  fourth  stomach,  or  manifold,  dry  and 
full  of  blood,  the  last  gut  all  inflamed  and 
almost  rotten.  The  stomach,  heart,  liver  and 
brain  are  all  right ;  also  the  lungs.  Some  call 
it  pleuro  pneumonia,  some  Texas  fever,  some 
anthrax,  some  one  thing  and  some  another. 
It  is  taking  two  and  three-year-old  steers 
principally,  although  it  has  claimed  some 
cows  and  heifers  heavy  with  calf.  We  have  a 
good  deal  of  scrub  oak  here.  We  have  hart 
dry  seasons  for  several  years,  and  this  spring 
It  has  taken  a  change.  We  have  had  it  very 
wet  here  for  this  county.  Some  of  the  cattle 
are  all  dried  up,  and  hard  in  the  last  bowels. 
Some  recommend  a  pound  of  Empsoni  salts 
to  open  the  bowels,  but  I  don't  think  you 
could  start  them.  The  loss  has  been  sixty  per 
cent  in  some  herds.  One  herd  I  know  of  I 
think  there  will  be  nothing  left  but  two  or 
three  bunches  that  have  been  well  taken  care 
of.  If  you  can  give  me  any  idea  what  it  is,  I 
would  be  much  obliged  to  you." 

Answer  :— According  to  your  description, 
the  disease  is  neither  pleuro  pneumonia, 
Texas  fever  nor  anthrax,  but  typhoid  dys- 
entery, or  bloody  diarrhoea.  It  is  very  fatal, 
so  that  not  much  can  be  done  by  way  of  treat- 
ment. Much  more  can  be  accomplished  by 
measures  of  prevention.  When  the  food  is 
sound  and  wholesome,  and  the  water  pure 
and  uncontaminated,  the  disease  does  not 
occur.  As  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  Colorado  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  causes  are  produced— 
the  immediate  cause,  it  seems,  is  of  a  bacter- 
itic  uaturo— and  as  this  disease  is  of  sufficient 
general  interest,  and  would  afford  a  splendid 
field  of  investigation  for  the  veterinarian  of 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. I  advise  you  to  write  to  either  the  veter- 
inarian or  to  the  director  of  the  station  at 
Fort  Collins. 


OHIO  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Fasig,  of  Cleveland,  President  above 
Association,  writes,  "I  can  say  candidly,  Quinit  s 
Ointment  is  the  most  valuable  remedy  in  my  opini*  n 
now  before  the  public."  For  Curbs.  Splints,  SpaviiiH, 
Windpuffs  or  Bunches,  it  has  no  equal.  Trial  box  L.'* 
cents,  silver  or  stamps.  Regular  size  S1.5<i  deliver«'d. 
Address  W.  B.  Eddy  A"  Co.,  Whitehall,  X.  T. 
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rsrSECXS  AM>  insecticides.  By  Clarence 
M.  Weed,  D.  Sc.  A  new  and  practical  manual  con- 
cerning noxious  insects  and  the  methods  of  pre- 
venting their  injuries.  Issued  in  185^1.  A  compb'te 
description  of  insects  affecting  trees,  vines,  plants 
and  tiowers  ;  also  those  infesting  domestic  animals 
and  cattle,  and  the  insect  pests  of  the  household 
All  fully  illustrated.  The  price  of  the  work  is  low. 
Price,  postpaid.  SI. 2.'>.   

THE  XEW  OXIO  CrXTl'RE.  By  Joseph  (T. 
Greiuer. '  A  new  system  by  which  2,000  bushels  may 
be  raised  on  one  acre.  Illustrated.  Paper  cover. 
Price,  postpaid,  .'iO  cents. 

HOW  TO  7IAKE  THE  «.UU>E>'  PAY.  By 
Joseph  iT.  Greinei.  1    Price,  postpaid.  S2. 

AtE  ABOl'T  3IA>'l'KES.  By  Joseph  vT.  Greiner.) 
How  to  save  money  in  buying  and  make  money  in 
applying  them.   Price,  postpaid.  SI. 

THE'sIEO  and  EXSIE-4.GE.  By  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook.  New  edition.  Fully  illustrated.  Paper. 
Price,  postpaid,  25  cents. 

SWrVE  HCSBANDBY.  By  F.  D.  Coburn.  The 
practical  breeding,  rearing  and  management  of 
swine,  and  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  their 
diseases.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition.  Illustrated, 
2y.'>  pages.    Price,  postpaid,  Sl.T.'i. 

HEXOERSOX'S  XEn'  HANDBOOK  OF 
PEAXTS  AXD  GEXERAE  HORTICVE- 
TCRE.  By  Peter  Henderson.  .\  new  and  revised 
edition,  with  about  ioo  illustrations.  Price,  post- 
paid, S-1.   

GABDEXTXG  FOR  PROFIT.  By  Peter  Hen 
derson.  \  guide  to  the  suceessful  culture  of  ih 
market  and  family  garden.  Illustrated.  Prices 
postpaid.  S2.   

OARDEXIXO  FOR  PEEASCRE.  By  Pe 
Henderson.  A  guide  to  the  amateur  in  the  fmi' 
vegetable  and  flower  garden,  with  full  directionefc 
the  greenhouse,  conservatory  and  window  garde" 
Illustrated.    Price,  postpaid.  i2. 

PR.4CTICAE    FEORICVETERE,     By  Pe 
Henderson.   \  guide  to  the  successful  propagatio 
and  cultivation  of  florists'  plants.  Illustrate 
Price,  postpaid.  S1..VI. 

TRUCK  F.ARMIXG  AT  THE  SOl'TH. 
Dr.  \.  Oemler,  of  Georgia.   A.  guide  to  the  raisin 
of  vegetables  for  northern  markets.  Illustrate 
Price,  postpaid,  $l..Vl. 

HOW  CROPS  «ROW.   By  Prof.  Saml.  W.  Joh 
son,  of  Yale  College.   A  treatise  on  the  chemic 
composition,  structure  and  life  of  the  plant.  New 
and  enlarged  edition.    Price,  postpaid.  S2. 

DR.4IXlXe  FOR  PROFIT  AXD  DRAIXEWe 
FOR  HE.AETII.  By  Geo.  E.  Waring,  J r.  Illus- 
trati-il.    I'l  ii  i-.  |'(.etpaicl.  S1..W. 

mSIIROOMS:  HOW  TO  GROW  THE.lf. 
By  Wni.  Falconer.  \  practical  treatise  on  miisli- 
room  culture  for  profit  and  pleasure.  Illustrated. 
Price,  postpaid.  SL.'iit. 

THE  Sl'GAB  BEET.  By  Lewis  S.  Ware.  C.  K., 
M.  K.   :iL';^  piit^^'s, '."o  ensraviiiizs.    Price,  postpaid,  W 

BROOM-CORX  AXD  BROOTI.S.  A  treatise  on 
raising  iirconi-corn  and  making  brooms,  on  a  smalt 
or  large  scale.    Price,  postpaid.  .'Ht  rents. 

THE  SM.AEE-FRCIT  CIETVRIST.    By  AD 
drew  S.  Kuller.   Enlarged  and  brought  fully  up 
the  present  tinie.  I  llustralfd.   T'rice.  postpaid,  tl. 

THE    SHEPHERD'S    HAXI'AE.     By  Hen 
Stewart.    \  practical  treatise  on  sheep,  especially 
for  .\niericjui  shepherds.    Price,  postpaid.  SI..XI. 

E.4XGSTROTH  OX  THE  HOXEY-BEE.  Re- 
vised by  Dadant.  A  practical  work.  550  pages,  199 
engravings.   Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

ABC  OF  BEE  CI'ETliRE.  By  A.  I.  Boot. 
Everytliing  pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  honey-bee. 
tlliis'trated.    ttvi-r  .",11*1  paces.    Price,  postpaid,  $1.25.. 

THE  REE-KEEPERS'  Gl^DE.  By  A.  J.  Cook. 
Revised.  Over  :i"Ni  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  post- 
paid. 

THE  COnPEETE  POCETRY  BOOK.   By  0. 

E.  Thome.  .\  manual  for  the  American  farm. 
Price,  postpaid,  75  cents. 

Persons  sending  us  their  order  for  any  one 
of  the  above  books,  will  be  given  one  year's 
subscription  to  this  paper  for  only  2.5  cents  ad- 
ditional to  the  price  of  the  book  ;  or,  any  one 
ordering  two  of  the  books  at  one  time,  will  be 
given  one  year's  subscription  free. 

Address  all  orders  to 

F.AR.M  AXD  FIBF-SIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Obi 
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SUMMER  YEARNINGS. 

Oh,  for  a  wild,  weird  narrative 

To  make  our  blood  run  cold  ; 
And  oh  for  a  nice,  cool  mlUiou 

Of  dollars,  all  in  gold, 
And  oh  for  a  cow  that  will  give  ice-cream, 

And  oil  for  a  dish  and  spoon, 
And  oh  for  the  lime  when  the  frost  collects 

On  the  whiskers  of  the  moon. 

Oh  for  an  ice-box  cold  and  deep 

Wherein  to  crawl  and  hide ; 
And  oh  for  a  glacier  high  and  long 

On  which  to  take  a  ride. 
And  oh  for  the  sound  of  the  skaters'  shoes 
As  they  ring  in  merry  rhyme, 
And  oh  for  an  iceman  who 

Will  sell  us  ice  on  time. 

—Chicago  Post. 


Some  butter  belongs  to  the  first  rank. 

"TuE  light  of  other  days"— sperm  oil. 

Wet  tobacco  will  relieve  bee  or  wasp  stings. 

Fou  nausea,  lay  a  little  pounded  ice  on  the 
back  of  the  neck. 

Iowa  produces  more  corn  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union. 

More  than  8,000  wolves  and  850  bears  have 
been  killed  in  Bosnia  since  1880. 

A  TINY  gold  slipper,  stuffed  apparently  with 
rice,  is  a  pretty  design  for  a  bride's  brooch. 

"Freddy,  how  is  the  earth  divided?" 

"Between  them  that's  got  it  and  them  that 
wants  It." 

A  GREAT  many  people  refuse  to  believe 
there  is  a  happy  hereafter  because  positive 
proof  is  lacking. 

The  Great  American   Desert  covers  one 
million  square  miles.    One  tenth  of  this  is 
already  claimed  and  partiallj'  cultivated. 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 
His  share  must  needs  be  small, 
For  doesn't  everybody  know 
That  woman  wants  it  all  7 

The  freedom  of  the  individual  should  never 
be  Interfered  with  so  long  as  the  individual 
does  nothing  to  destroy  himself  or  injure 
others. 

Mothers  delight  in  Dr.  Hoxsie's  Certain 
Croup  Cure  ;  it  cures  all  acute  attacks  to  throat 
and  lungs.  Does  not  stupefy.  Contains  no 
opium.   50  cents. 

Emerson  says:  "The  truest  test  of  civiliza- 
tion Is  not  the  census,  nor  the  size  of  cities, 
nor  the  crops,  but  the  kind  of  men  the  city 
turns  out." 

Harry— "How  is  it  you  stay  so  much  later 
than  usual  at  Miss  Pruyn's?'  Jack— "Spring 
cleaning ;  the  old  man  doesn't  dare  come  down 
foBfear  of  tacks."— iVety  York  Herald. 

Invention,  a  London  scientific  journal,  says 
it  has  been  discovered  that  the  kola  nut  has 
the  power  to  restore  to  normal  condition  the 
worst  sufferer  from  intoxication  or  mono- 
mania. 

On  Top  of  .YotJB  Dinner,  one  of  Dr.  D. 
Jayne's  Small,  Sugar  Coated  Sanative 
Pills  (non-nauseating  and  painless),  will  as- 
sist digestion,  stimulate  the  Liver  and  reg- 
ulate the  bowels.   Always  safe. 

Maple  trees  have  been  set  out  at  various 
points  through  the  South,  and  if  it  is  found 
the  sap  will  run  well,  groves  of  them  will  be 
planted  Instead  of  orange  groves  wherever 
possible. 

Between  30,000,000  and  40,000,000  gallons  of 
wine  will  be  made  in  the  United  States  this  year 
of  which  California  will  produce  more  than 
half.  Seven  eighths  of  the  grapes  of  California 
go  to  the  wine-press. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  lot  of  swine  were 
f  turned  loose  from  a  ranch  at  Lerdo,  in  Lower 
California,  and  they  have  increased  so  enor- 
mously that  herds  of  3,000  are  not  uncommon- 
ly seen  on  the  plains. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  a  charming 
old  lady,  with  snow-white  hair  and  pink 
cheeks.  She  dresses  in  black  ;  the  only  bit  of 
color  about  her  attire  is  the  pink  or  blue  rib- 
bon which  adorns  her  lace  cap. 

If  a  calculation  or  estimate  could  be  made 
of  the  amount  of  filth  that  is  added  to  the 
milk  of  all  the  cows  in  this  country,  in  one 
year,  by  not  keeping  the  cows  clean  and  using 
water  on  the  hands  before  milking,  it  would 
pile  up  by  tons. 

We  will  mall  free  to  any  address,  a  copy  of 
our  Home  Treatment,  a  positive  cure  for  Leu- 
corrhea.  Whites  and  all  Female  Weakness. 
Send  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope.  May 
Flower  Med.  Co.,  85  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

As  a  delicate  attention  to  bereaved  families 
who  reside  in  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  a  San 
Francisco  man  has  fitted  up  a  large  and  hand- 
some mourning  saloon,  where  funerals  may  be 
held.  All  the  employes  are  attired  in  black 
and  wear  black  silk  hats. 

Beecham's  Pills  act  like  magic  on  a  Weak 
Stomach. 

The  street  railways  of  Paris  are  under  the 
government  control,  and  the  rules  for  their 
guidance  are  very  strict.  Only  four  passengers 
are  allowed  to  stand  on  the  back  platform, 
and  they  must  pay  the  same  fare  as  the  first- 
class  passengers  inside  (six  cents),  while  those 
on  the  roof  of  the  car  ride  at  half  rates. 


Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  now  in  Peru,  is  her 
husband's  constant  assistant  in  all  his  astro- 
nomical researches.  She  spends  much  of  her 
time  among  the  telescopes  and  photographic 
apparatus  of  the  observatory. 

According  to  the  new  census  statistics  of 
the  vine  industry,  there  are  100,000  acres  de- 
voted to  vineyards,  of  which  300,000  are  in 
bearing.  Of  the  area  of  bearing  vines  In  the 
country  California  alone  has  150,000. 

A  GUN  soy,  feet  long,  weighing  31  tons,  firing 
a  500-pound  projectile  with  210  pounds  of 
powder,  has  reached  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard. 
The  projectile  will  go  through  40  Inches  of 
wrought  iron  and  wrought  steel  ut  a  distance 
of  one  mile. 

Pure  cream  brings  a  higher  price  than 
skimmed  milk  ;  yet  the  skimmed  milk  Is  the 
more  valuable  as  food,  it  containing  all  the 
nitrogen  and  mineral  matter,  the  cream  con- 
taining the  heat-producing  element— carbon. 

Someone  threw  a  head  of  cabbage  at  an  Irish 
orator  while  he  was  making  a  speech.  He 
paused  a  second  and  said  :  "Gentlemen,  1 
only  asked  for  your  ears  ;  1  don't  care  for  your 
heads!"  He  was  not  bothered  any  more  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  speech. 

Miss  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  is  still  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  with  finely-modeled  features, 
trained  voice  and  gracious  manners,  as  a  poet 
and  prose  writer,  a  philanthropist  and  grande 
dame  of  society, has  the  unique  honor  of  having 
been  president  of  the  Boston  Woman's  club 
for  twenty  years  by  the  unanimous  choice  of 
the  members. 

A  MANUFACTURER  Of  ancient  Egyptian 
mummies  has  been  severely  sentenced  by  the 
courts  of  Alexandria.  He  made  his  articles 
with  carefully  prepared  asses'  skins,  and  had 
a  good  trade.  Everything  went  well  so  long 
as  he  made  kings  only,  but  when  he  tried  the 
production  of  high  priests  he  committed  arch- 
aeological errors  that  led  to  his  detection. 

Despite  their  subjugation  to  British  rule, 
the  princes  of  India  are  still  able  to  indulge 
in  royal  whims  and  extravagances.  One  of 
them  recently  had  made  at  Paris  a  bed  worth 
825,000.  Its  canopy  is  supported  by  four  auto- 
matic female  figures  that  wave  fans  to  cool 
the  air.  The  mattress  is  a  huge  musical  box 
which,  when  one  lies  upon  it,  plays  operatic 
airs. 

Is  it  not  about  time  we  ceased  to  apply  to 
woman  that  misnomer  of  the  weaker  sex,  at 
least  so  far  as  their  ability  to  take  care  of 
themselves  is  concerned  7  In  Germany  5,500,- 
000  women  earn  their  living  by  industrial  pur- 
suits ;  in  England,  4,000,000;  in  France,  3,750,- 
000;  in  Austro-Hungary  about  the  same,  and 
in  this  country,  including  all  occupations, 
over  2,700,000. 

From  Bergen,  Norway,  comes  the  news  of  a 
practical  charity,,  contemplating  relief  to  a 
deserving  class  which,  however,  in  our  chang- 
ing domestic  conditions  does  not  make  so 
ready  a  call  upon  our  sympathies  as  in  older 
lands.  Mrs.  C.  Soudt  has  given  two  houses 
and  50,000  kr.  to  establish  a  home  for  aged 
women  servants  no  longer  able  to  work  for 
their  own  support. 

A  RESIDENT  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  has  a  hat  In 
his  possession  which  is  over  150  years  old. 
"The  hat  my  father  wore,"  "Grandfather's 
hat"  and  "Where  did  you  get  that  hat  7  "  aren't 
a  circumstance  compared  with  this  ancient 
tile.  It  is  a  beaver,  with  genuine  bell  top,  and 
was  made  In  Sew  York  City.  A  bit  of  silk 
facing  is  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  rim. 
This  was  to  allow  the  raising  of  the  hat  with- 
out ruffling  the  fur. 

The  six  new  female  factory  inspectors  who 
have  been  added  to  the  six  male  Inspectors 
employed  by  New  York  state,  will  probably 
find  plenty  of  opportunities  for  doing  service 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  factory  laws.  In 
that  state  there  are  nearly  30,000  factories  of 
all  kinds,  abotft  11,000  of  which  are  in  New 
York  City.  The  statistics  show  that  fully 
three  fifths  of  all  the  workers  In  them  are 
women  and  children. 

Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  of  Chicago,  president 
of  the  lady  managers  of  the  World's  Fair,  Is  not 
only  a  beautiful  woman,  like  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Fred  Grant,  but  an  accomplished  one  as  well, 
who  knows  Europe  as  well  as  her  own 
country,  has  made  her  sumptuous  house  an 
art  museum  of  pictures,  statuary,  bronzes, 
tapestries  and  curios,  and  who  presides  at  all 
the  committee  meetings  of  the  fair  as  if 
Robert's  Manual  had  been  her  first  primer  and 
favorite  story-book. 

From  12  to  16  per  cent  of  sugar  can  be  ol)- 
tained  from  beets,  and  as  Hiuch  as  4,000 pounds 
of  sugar  from  an  acre  of  beets  may  be  obtained, 
but  much  depends  on  the  amount  of  beels 
grown  and  the  kind  of  fertilizer  used.  The 
farmers  receive  about  S3  per  ton,  or  about  S-dO 
per  acre  for  the  beets,  according  to  quality. 
Sugar  does  not  deprive  the  soil  of  any  of  Its 
fertilizing  elements,  and  hence,  when  the  beet 
pulp  is  fed  to  stock,  the  nitrogenous  and 
mineral  elements  are  returned  to  the  soli. 

In  1890  the  foreign  importation  of  prunes 
amounted  to  58,000,000  pounds,  a  trifle  heavier 
than  in  1885,  while  In  1887  the  shipments  from 
abroad  reaclid  a  total  of  92,000,000  pounds.  Cal- 
ifornia produced,  in  1887,  1,800,000  pounds, 
against  12,000,000  for  1890.  The  foreign  impor- 
tation of  figs  has  increased  steadily  for  the 
past  three  years,  and  the  annual  shipments 
amount  to  about  10,000,000  pounds.  In  Cal- 
ifornia this  production  has  increased  from 
90,000  pounds  in  1887  to  200,000  in  1890. 


Mrs.  Cooper  Oakley,  the  fashionable  Lon- 
don milliner,  known  to  her  customers  as  "Ma- 
dame Isabel, "has  established  a  thriving  restau- 
rant for  women  in  Mortimerstreet,  where  they 
may  obtain  an  excellent  mid-day  meal  of 
meat,  with  two  vegetables,  for  about  sixteen 
cents.  These  luncheons  are  well  cooked  and 
daintily  served,  and  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise lias  already  led  to  the  institution  of 
others  on  the  same  economical  plan. 

Frau  Sophie  Salvanius  has  written  a 
treatise  making  a  forcible  appeal  to  German 
womento  resist  the  teudencj'  of  woman's  ed- 
ucation, to  treat  girls  exclusively  as  future 
housekeepers  and  mothers.  The  writer  argues 
thai  this  is  an  injustice,  since  no  one  thinks  of 
educating  boys  simply  to  be  future  house- 
holders and  fathers.  She  Insists  that  the 
modern  system  of  educating  women  results  in 
cramping  women's  individuality  and  in  lower- 
ing the  ideals  of  life. 

Not  all  society  girls  eat  the  breatl  of  Idle- 
ness. Miss  Mildred  Conway,  only  daughter 
of  that  favorite  author,  Moncure  D.  Conway, 
assists  her  father  in  his  literary  work,  plays 
the  piano  like  a  professional  performer,  has 
so  much  dramatic  ability  as  to  have  procured 
her  good  ofl'ers  from  the  theatrical  managers, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  zealous 
workers  in  the  successful  "College  Settle- 
ment" in  Rlviugton  street,  while,  in  addition 
to  her  gift  to  cleverness,  her  fairy  godmother 
gave  her  a  gypsy-like  beauty  and  a  charming 
voice. 

RAIN  ARTIFICIALLY  PRODUCED. 

Important  Investigations  are  now  being 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
the  subject  of  the  artificial  production  of  rain- 
fall. With  regard  to  this  subject.  Colonel 
Casper,  of  the  Signal  Service,  says  : 

"No  doubt  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere*  at  all  times,  if  it  could  only  be 
gathered  in  the  right  place  and  be  made  to 
fall  upon  the  earth.  Man  has  accomplished 
as  difficult  things  as  that  In  the  realms  of 
science.  It  is  not  contemplated  to  produce 
growth  of  forests  in  the  arid  regions.  The 
success  of  that  method  is  still  disputed.  It  is 
proposed  to  find  out  whether  rainfall  cannot 
be  produced  by  electricity,  dynamite  explo- 
sions or  other  mechanical  agencies.  Taking 
the  cue  from  the  fact  that  heavy  cannonading 
on  a  battlefield  or  on  a  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion is  followed  by  copious  rains,  the  exper- 
imenters will  work  accordingly. 

"The  process  of  burning  powder  to  produce 
rain  has  hitherto  been  too  expensive  to  war- 
rant its  general  use  ;  but  possibly  cheaper  ex- 
plosives win  be  found.  It  has  been  proposed, 
among  other  things,  to  attach  twenty-five 
pounds  of  dynamite  to  a  toy  balloon,  and  then 
send  a  flock  of  such  balloons  Into  the  air  with 
lighted  fuses  attached.  In  some  way  or  other 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  arid  portions  of  the 
country  will  soon  be  brought  under  splendid 
cultivation.  They  comprise  some  of  the  most 
fertile  spots  on  the  earth." 
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fl  Q^S^A.T>Ap  OHIO.--  V'J  I 
he  largest  and  most  progressive  school  in  the 
State.  Annual  enrollment,  2810  students.  Eleven 
departments  sustained.  Students  can  enter 
at  any  time  and  find  suitable  classes.  Board, 
room-rent  and  tuition  for  51  weeks,  $123 ;  the 
same  for  10  weeks,  $28.  Good  buildings,  good 
library,  thorough,  enthusiastic,  cultured  teach- 
ers.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 

H.       i^E^Hxe  A,  iVi.  Pres. 
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GOOD  WOHDS. 

Greenville,  Ai,a.,  May  3,  1891. 
I  received  your  Dictionary  and  Peerless 
Atlas,,  and  am  highly  pleased  with  both  of 
them.   You  will  please  accept  ray  thanks  for 
them.  W.  A.  ORAYDON. 


West  Jordan,  Utah,  March  16, 1891. 
You  will  accept  my  thanks  for  the  Peerless 
Atlas.  It  far  surpasses  my  anticipations.  I 
am  greatly  pleased  with  It,  and  tliink  as 
you,  that  it  should  be  In  every  library  and 
home.  The  maps  are  excellent  and  the  de- 
scriptions to  the  point.  I  have  read  it  with 
Interest  since  It  came. 

Jedediau  Goff. 


Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  April  23, 1891. 
I  received  the  picture,  the  books  and  the 
needles.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  all. 
Accept  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  them.  In  re- 
turn I  will  try  and  get  some  subscribers  for 
your  paper.  I.,ottie  Hoehn. 


Ebbitt  House,  Washington,  D.  C, 

April  24,  1891. 
I  received  the  Peerless  Atlas  to-day.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  the  copies  have  been  so 
rapidly  disposed  of.  My  only  regret  is  that  I 
did  not  order  a  bound  copy.  It  is  excellent 
and  useful.  I  am  surprised  to  see  so  much 
work  for  such  a  small  amount  of  money. 

Mrs.  Ben  Pbrlby  Poore. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  May  4, 1891. 
The  picture,  "Christ  on  Calvary,"  was  duly 
received  some  time  ago.  Please  accept  my 
heartfelt  thanks  I  think  it  Is  splendid,  and 
would  not  part  with  it  for  810  if  I  could  not 
get  another.  Mrs.  Keck  has  also  received  her 
picture,  "Christ  Before  Pilate,"  and  she  thinks 
it  Is  a  gem.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Carlstedt. 


Jacksonville,  Fla.,  April  20, 1891. 
The   Cook   Book   arrived,   and   is  highly 
praised  by  all  who  see  it.  Many  thanks. 

James  F.  Smith. 


St  George,  Md.,  May  1, 1891. 
Atlas  arrived  safe.   Thanks.  It  is  far  in 
excess  of  my  expectations.  You  are  certainly 
liberal.  F.  X.  Jenkins. 


Walsey,  S.  D.,  April  15,  1891. 
I  received  the  Atlas,  needles  and  Cook  Book 
all  right.  I  am  well  pleased.   You  give  more 
than  you  promise.   I  will  try  to  get  some  sub- 
scribers for  your  paper.        H.  Luchsinger. 


Hinsdale,  Mass.,  April  20, 1891. 
I  received  the  picture,  "Christ  on  Calvary," 
and  think  it  just  grand.  I  have  a  nice  pair 
now,  as  I  received  "Christ  Before  Pilate" 
last  year.  Many  thanks. 

Mrs.  J.  Honiker. 


Newton,  Kan.,  April  23,  1891. 
I  received  €he  Feerless  Atlas  some  four 
weeks  ago,  In  good  shape,  for  which  please  ac- 
cept thanks.  I  have  examined  it  thoroughly 
and  find  it  to  be  a  very  valuable  book,  which 
I  am  sure  is  worth  more  tban  I^IO.OO  to  any 
one  who  is  seeking  after  intelligence.  Any  one 
missing  that  book  is  missing  a  rare  chance 
and  a  cheap  offer.       Mrs.  S.  C.  Arm.strong. 
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HORSE  and  CARRIAGE  FREE 

TO  EVERY  AGENT. 

And  pay  §15.00  a  week  and  all  expenses  during  July. 
Augustand  Sept.  and  if  by  your  work  you  prove  yourself 
capable  to  sell  our  goods  we  will  pay  you  $25.00  and  all 
expenses  weekly  during  Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec.  No  peddling. 
Our  goods  a  necessity  in  every  family.   Oqtflt  Free* 

Address  Standard  Silver  Ware  Co., 
———•BOSTON,  MASS.—— 


I  CURE  FITS ! 

When  I  Bay  cure  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them 
for  a  time  and  then  have  them  retam  again.  I  mean  a 
radical  cure.  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI- 
LEPSY or  FAIiLING  SICKNESS  a  life-long  study.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  core  the  worst  cases.  Becanse 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 
cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  'jf 
my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 
H.  G.  ROOT,        C,  183  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y, 


Gold  Mining  Qum  Given  AM 

\  BY  THE 

Nortli  Carolina  Gold-Mining  and  Bullion  Company. 

FREE  CI^AIinS  or  Mining  Rights— With  the  exception  of  reserving  every  Fifth  Claim  for 
the  benefit  of  non-working  Stockholders,  the  Company  will  make  an  absolutely  FREE  deed  of  gift  of 
One  Claim  to  every  owner  of  One  Share  of  Stock.  (iOliD  and  DIAITIONDS  have  been  found  in 
abundance  on  these  lands  (McDowell  County,  North  Carolina)— over  twenty  millions  in  Gold 
and  thousands  of  dollars  in  Diamonds  (sold  to  Tiffany  &  Co.,  of  N.  Y.)  having  already  been  taken  out. 
Gold  exists  in  the  form  of  ore,  veins,  strings,  gold^iust,  pay-gravel,  and  float  ore. 

RICHER  THAN  THE  CALIFORNIA  GOLD  FIELDS.  ^ 

Oy:E  NUGOETof  Pure  Gold  weighing  Eleven  (11 )  Pounds,  value  $3,520,  recently  picked 
up  in  this  region  (See  N.  Y.  Financial  and  Mining  Record. )  A.  ItlAMOlfD  from  this  section  now 
owned  by  Col.  Henry  Dbming,  of  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  worth  $2,500. 

MILLIONS  IN  GOLD  AND  GEMS  ! 

Every  Claim  Holder  stands  the  chance  of  making  just  such  marvelous  finds.  Forty 
Thousand  Dollars  In  Gold  was  taken  in  five  months  from  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  swaoo^ 
land.    (Sec  .V.  Y,  Sun,  Sunday,  June  7th,  1891.) 

$2.00  secures  One  Share  of  Stock  with  a  guaranteed  Dividend  in  Gold  and  entitles  the  holder  to 
one  Absolutely  Free  Mining  Claim  or  right. 

BOOK  giving  Location,  Finds,  Values.  Assayer's  Reports,  Objects  of  the  Company,  and  Full 


UWK.  giving  Location,  rinas,  values.  Assayer's  Reports,  Ubjects  of  the  Company,  and  full 
Instruction  on  Mining,  sent  for  20  cents  in  Silver  or  30  cents  In  Stamps. 

The  price  of  Shares  will  he  doubled  in  90  dnys.  Only  a  limited  number  to  he 
sold.  Free  Claims  will  not  be  given  aivay  much  longer.  Write  immediately  if 
you  want  a  fortune.  Reliable  Agents  of  standing  and  integrity  wanted. 

North  Carolina  Gold-Mining  and  Bullion  Co.,  ISWaHSt.,  New  York. 
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IDYL  OF  A  HORSE-CAR. 

Kam  'em  in. 

Jam  'em  in, 
Push  'em  in,  pack ; 

Hustle  'em, 

Justle  'em. 
Poke  in  the  back. 

Tramp  on  'em, 
Stamp  on  'em, 
Make  the  bones  crack. 
Fat  women. 

Slat  women,  » 
Tom,  Dick  and  Jack. 

Hang  on, 

Cling  on. 
By  teeth  or  by  hair, 

Ah,  there ! 

Now  stay  here, 
And  pass  up  your  fare. 

—Chicago  Herald. 


THE  TOMATO-CAN. 

A  small  goat  ate  a  tomato-can 

And  then  eight  pounds  of  nails, 
He  finished  his  meal,  by  way  of  dessert. 

By  consuming  four  large  fence  rails. 
He  said  to  himself,  with  a  jovial  smile. 

As  oS  to  his  home  he  ran : 
"I'm  sure  the  nails  can't  disturb  me. 

But  I  think  the  tomato  can." 

—  Yale  Record. 


"DARN  A  FLY." 

tFLY  has  some  advantages  over  a 
man.  For  instance,  he  has  a  pair  of 
^  double,  compound  eyes,  and  with 
them  he  can  see  in  any  direction 
or  in  all  directions  at  once  without 
for  an  instant  turning  his  head.  These  eyes 
have  four  thousand  distinct  facets,  and  all  of 
them  have  direct  communication  with  the 
brain,  so  that  if  a  man  comes  along  on  one 
side  of  him  and  a  lump  of  sugar  on  the  other, 
he  will  be  able  to  watch  both  of  them  and  stay 
for  the  sugar  so  long  as  it  is  safe  on  account  of 
the  man.  When  he  sees  he  can  get  one  and 
dodge  the  other,  that  is  exactly  what  he  does, 
and  he  does  not  have  to  twist  his  neck  in  two 
trying  to  keep  track  of  the  opposite  object. 

The  fly  is  particular  about  the  air  be 
breathes.  He  hasn't  a  very  big  mouth,  and 
his  lungs  are  small  in  proportion  to  his  body, 
but  he  is  particular  what  he  puts  into  them. 
He  has  provided  himself  with  a  minute  screen 
which  has  been  stretched  across  his  throat, 
and  through  this  he  strains  the  air  before  in- 
haling it,  and  so  preserves  his  precious  life  to 
the  very  limit  of  longevity.  A  rupture  to  this 
screen  would  be  fatal  to  the  fly.  Good  green 
tea,  such  as  the  best  of  the  grocers  sell  for  one 
dollar,  steeped  pretty  strong  and  well  sweet- 
ened, will  kill  as  many  flies  as  drink  of  it, 
and  they  will  drink  it  as  readily  as  a  coon  will 
play  craps.  It  is  estimated  that  one  pound  of 
tea  and  two  pounds  of  sugar  will  rid  a  room  of 
flies  within  ten  days— that  is,  a  small  room. 

Flies  are  voracious  eaters.  They  do  not  care 
so  much  what  they  eat  as  when  they  eat  it. 
They  are  particular  about  regular  meals. 
They  do  not  eat  long  at  a  time,  nor  much  at  a 
time,  but  they  eat  often.  •  Careful  observers 
have  stated  that  a  common  house-fly  will  eat 
forty- two  thousand  two  hundred  square  meals 
in  twelve  hours.  One  female  fly  will  produce 
twenty  thousand  young  ones  in  a  single  day, 
and  they  will  develop  so  rapidly  as  to  increase 
tuo  hundred  fold  in  weight  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

Scientists  have  never  been  able  to  tell  how  a 
fly  walks  on  the  ceiling,  or,  rather,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  agree  about  it.  All  of  them 
have  told,  but  no  two  are  alike  in  their  ex- 
planation. Some  say  the  fly  has  an  air-pump 
in  each  of  its  numerous  feet,  and  that  he 
walks  up  there  by  creating  a  vacuum  in  his 
instep  and  allowing  the  pressure  of  the  air  to 
sustain  him.  Others  think  he  carries  a 
minute  bottle  of  mucilage  around  with  him 
and  lubricates  his  hoofs  with  it,  so  that  he 
can  stay  as  long  as  he  wants  to  on  any  surface, 
no  matter  what  the  attraction  of  gravity  may 
have  to  say  about  it.  Between  these  two 
schools  of  thought  you  may  take  your  choice. 
— Chicago  Herald. 

BENEFICIAL  EXERCISE. 

Mr.  Pinkie  (10  P.  M.)— "My  dear,  the  doctor 
says  a  brisk  walk  before  going  to  bed  will  in- 
sure sleep  to  insomnia  sufferers  like  myself." 

Mrs.  Pinkie— "Well,  my  dear,  I  will  clear 
the  room  so  you  can  walk.  Please  carry  the 
buhy  with  yo\i."—Neio  York  Weekly. 


A  FAR-SIGHTED  YOUTH. 

"Can  you  afford  to  marry?" 
"I  thiult  so.    I  have  a  clergyman  friend 
who'll  do  It  cheap."— r/ie  Epoch. 


BE  CAREFUL. 

A^woman  once  consulted  a  seer  regarding  a 
way  to  retain  the  affection  of  her  husband, 
and  this  was  the  advice  received-  "Get  a  raw 
piece  of  best  sirloin  steak,  about  half  an  inch 
thick.  Rub  with  a  central  slice  from  a  wild 
onion,  salt  and  pepper.  Toast  over  a  bright 
coal  flro  on  a  gridiron  which  is  handled  only 
by  yourself,  never  by  your  servants;  then  put 
a  little  sweet  butter  over  the  beef.  Give  him 
halt  a  pound  ot  this  each  morning,  AUd  Clo  not 
ppeak  While  h»eatg  IVL  


LITTLE  BITS. 

In  Boston  men  are  beginning  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  gentler  sex.  A  man  has 
started  a  millinery  store.— Texa^  Siftings. 

When  you  say  a  man  has  a  clear  field  you 
mean  that  he  has  nothing  in  it.  It  is  different, 
however,  when  you  say  he  has  a  clear  head.— 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

Sunday-school  teacher— "Now,  Johnnie,  tell 
me  what  took  all  the  snap  out  of  Sampson." 

Johnnie— "A  home-made  hair-cut,  ma'am." 
—  Yonkers  Statesman. 

A  Maine  girl,  fifteen  years  old.  Is  said  to 
make  twenty-five  coats  a  week,  take  a  music 
lesson,  practice  two  hours  a  day  and  saw  all 
the  wood  for  two  fires. 

"I  don't  think  much  of  Mrs.  Bronson,"  said 
Mrs.  Smifla.es.  "I  spent  the  afternoon  with  her, 
and  such  a  woman  for  listening  to  scandal  I 
never  knew."— iVew  York  Herald. 

"Shooter  must  be  a  fool.  You  say  lie  offered 
Banger  81,000  for  his  bird  dog  ?" 

"Yes,  but  Banger  was  a  bigger  fool.  He 
wouldn't  take  \t."— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Black— "So  you've  bean  abroad.  How  did 
you  like  Ireland  7" 

White— "Oh,  you  wouldn't  know  It  from 
some  parts  of  America."— Haruard  Lampoon. 

Weary  husband  (Sunday  morning)— "How 
long  has  that  confounded  bell  been  ringing?" 

Wife— "Since  six." 

Husband— "Well,  I  guess  I'll  go  to  church 
this  morning  and  see  if  I  can't  get  a  little 
sleep." 

"But,  doctor,  you  said,  you  know,  that  I 
must  avoid  all  excitement." 

"Certainly;  it  hurts  you.  I  have  always 
told  you  so." 

"Why,  then,  did  you  send  me  your  bill  yes- 
terday V'—Fliegende  Blatter. 

"One  thing  I  like  about  our  new  man,"  said 
a  member  of  the  firm  to  his  partner,  "Is  that 
he  is  reliable.  You  can  always  tell  what  he  is 
going  to  do  next." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"Nothing."—  Washington  Post. 

"How^id  the  young  woman  you  wrote  the 
poem  for  like  it?"  asked  one  of  his  friends  of 
Willie  Wishington. 

"She  didn't  say  anything,"  said  Willie,  "ex- 
cept that  I  ought  to  send  it  to  a  chiropodist 
and  have  its  feet  attended  to."— Washington 
Post. 

The  fellow  who,  just  before  the  race,  knows 
exactly  how  it  is  coming  out,  looks  so  much 
like  the  fellow  who,  just  after  the  race,  bor- 
rows a  quarter  to  pay  his  bus  fare  to  town, 
that  you  would  think  they  were  twin  brothers 
if  you  did  not  know  better.— Z)eiroi<  Free 
Press. 

Mrs.  Fatwood— "I  cannot  allow  you  to  light 
the  fire  with  kerosene." 

Biddy— "Sure,  an'  I  always  used  it  at  my  last 
place." 

Mrs.  Fatwood— "And  did  you  never  get 
blown  up  ?" 

Biddy— "Yis,  mum;  most  ivery  day— by  the 
missus,  mum." 

"Don't  you  think  it  is  time  for  Miranda  to' 
learn  to  play  on  some  musical  instrument, 
Edward?"  asked  Mrs.  Sharp  of  her  husband, 
as  the  notes  of  their  daughter's  voice  floated  in 
from  an  adjoining  room.  "Yes,"  replied 
Edward,  with  conviction,  "I  do;  but  It  should 
be  some  loud  Instrument  to  drown  her  voice." 
—Louisville  Journal. 

The  Smith  family  is  numerous  in  Grand 
Rapids.  One  Smith  owns  a  store.  Two  others 
by  that  name  were  arrested  for  robbing  the 
flrst  Smith,  and  there  was  a  Judge  Smith  in 
the  case.  The  whole  thing  was  made  complete 
by  the  two  Smiths  breaking  into  a  black- 
smith's shcjp  to  get  the  tools  to  rob  Smith's 
store.  . 

Snodgrass— "Did  you  hear  of  Mrs.  Snlvely's 
narrow  escape?" 

Judson— "No,  what  was  it?" 

Snodgrass— "Yesterday  morning  she  had  re- 
solved to  throw  herself  Into  the  river,  after  a 
quarrel  with  her  husband,  but  she  had  only 
gone  a  few  yards  from  the  house  when  it 
began  to  rain  so  she  turned  back  at  once  for 
fear  of  getting  her  clothes  wet."— West  Shore. 

An  Austin  man  started  In  the  livery  stable 
business  last  week,  and  the  flrst  thing  he  did 
was  to  have  a  sign  painted  representing  him- 
self holding  a  mule  by  the  bridle. 

"Is  that  a  good  likeness  of  me?"  he  asked  of 
an  admiring  friend. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  perfect  picture  of  you ;  but  who 
Is  that  fellow  holding  you  by  the  bridle?"— 
Texas  Si/lings. 

J.  G.  Thompson  has  received  a  patent  for 
his  automatic  milker.  An  eccentric,  three 
Inches  In  diameter,  is  attached  to  a  cow's  jaw. 
From  this  leads  a  wire  connecting  with  elastic 
nipples  on  the  udder,  each  ot  which  Is  fitted 
with  a  valve,  making  It  an  air-pump  when 
In  motion.  When  the  cow  chews  her  cud  the 
eccentric  revolves  and  the  wire  is  worked 
back  and  forth  like  a  piston,  creating  suction 
in  the  nipples.  The  milk,  as  it  is  drawn,  runs 
into  a  bucket  suspended  below.  The  inven- 
tion will  relieve  the  dairyman  of  much  labor. 
—Homer  Index. 


Asthma 


Th<-  9IlracnIoa>  Kola 
Plunt.  Is'ature's  Sure  Cure 
for  Astbma.  Discovered  on 
Congo  Eiver.  West  Afrioa.  Cnre  Ouaranlewl 
or  >o  Pay.  Export  Office,  Broadway,  New 
York.  For  Book  <ft  Trial  Case.Free  by  M»ll,  address, 
KOLA  IMFOBTIMO  CO. ,132  Vina  Btreat,  OlnclooAtl,  0, 
Jjeation  this  paper  when  you  write* 


PAINLESS.  rUk^AA^EFFECTUACr 

i!W  WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX.' 

For  BILIOUS  &  NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Such  as  Wind  and  Pain  in  tfie  Stomach,  Fullness  and  Swelling  after  Meals, 
Dizziness,  and  Drowsiness,  Cold  Chills, Flushings  of  Meat,  Loss  of  Appetite, 
Shortness  of  Breath,  Costiyeness,  Scurvy,  Blotches  on  the  Skin,  Disturbed 
Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams,  and  all  Nervous  and  Trembling  Sensations,  &c. 
THE  FIRST  DOSE  WILL  GIVE  RELIEF  IN  TWENTY  MINUTES. 
BEECHAM'S  PILLS  TAKEN  AS  DIRECTED  RES70RE  FEMALES  TO  COMPLETE  HEALTH. 

For  Sick  Headache,  Weak  Stomach,  Impaired 
Digestion,  Constipation,  Disordered  Liver,  etc., 

ttey  ACT  LIKE  MAGIC,  Strengthening  the  m'ascnla.T  System,  restoring  long-lost  Com* 
plexlon,  bringing  back  the  heen  edge  of  appetite,  and  arousing  with  the  ROSEBUD  OF 
HEALTH  the  whole  physical  energy  of  the  human  frame.  One  o£  the  best  guarantees 
to  the  Neruous  and  Debilitated  Is  that  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  SALE  OF 
ANY  PROPRIETARY  MEDICINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Prepared  only  by  THOS.  B£ECHAM,  St.  Selens,  I,ancashlre.  Enarlond. 

Sold  by  Druggists  generally.   B.  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  365  and  367  Canal  St.,  New  York, 

Sols  Agents  for  the  United  States,  wAo  (if  t/our  druggist  does  not  keep  them)  'WTT.T.  MAIU 
_  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  on  RECEIPT  of  f>KICE,25ct3.  A  BOX.  (Mextion  this  Papeb.) 


A  STITGH 


IN  TIME 


SAYES~ 


If  you  want  to  be  sure  and  get  into  a  ten  thous- 
and dollar  a  year  business  where  dollars  roll 
right  into  your  pockets  without  hardly  any  effort 
on  your  part,  don't  delay  a  minute,  but  write  to 
Qiant  Oxie  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine  for  particulars 
and  free  samples  to  start  you  in  an  honorable 
Summer,  Fall  and  Winter  business.  Bemember 
"Time  and  Tide  wait  for  no  man,"  and  a  postal 
in  time  saves  you  much  disappointment,  so  don't 
allow  anyone  to  get  in  ahead  of  you.  Write  toda^, 

SOc,MADE|N  A 

will  hang  tw  In  tha 
P.  O.,  or  some  public 

 place,  tile  two  show 

bills  tliat  we  aend,  we  will  eive  you  a  50c  cert.,  and  send  it  in 
advance  with  Bamples  and  dUIb.  This  will  trouble  you  about 
one  minute,  and  tnen  if  you  want  to  work  on  salary  at  S50 

cr»lOOpermomii,letuakBqw.  Wepay  inadvance. 
GIANT  OXIE  CO.,  21    Willow  St.,  Augusta,  Me.^ 


A  BIG  OFFER 


rpcc*  A  safety  bicycle  on  very  easy  conditions, 
r  RLE.  WESTERN  PEARL  CO. .308  Dearborn  St.Chicago.IU 


RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Habpee  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O, 


IHOTO  Ot  7onr  latuie  Hustasi  or  Wile  FREE  ! 
Send  stamp  for  Postase.    CLIMAI  OS.  CHICAGD,  ILL 


DUflTnC  I  17  Beauties,  latest  out,  only  10c. ;  57  for 
rnUIUO:  25c.  Thcebee  &  Co:.  Bay  Shore,  N  T. 


IF  U 


and  3  cam 


ASE    DNMAHBIED,  uai   jonr  e'w  '  -   

■t»mp  Md    r»c«it*    b*  rstom    aiJ).    "»  pisuul  nrcriM." 

UAN&6EB  OF  CLIMAX,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


OriACnUPO  CDCCT  H«twoml'>kB.  BudMmeIr  bound  1» 
MMMOUIlUO  rnCkS  roorTolamM.  Ifjoa  waal  Ihtm  uid 
0  W  U    n«mp  lo  ALBERT  W.  PBILLiPS,  513  0  Amdiu,  CSJCAQO.  ILU 


^^y%         r\a^^  lovely BiAUTiESi  loo  T&Iaable Bloney  maX- 
J-1  Vf  l»  V»ingSecret«1275  New  Albom  Ve raes^ apples a- 
Dg  GamesI  all  for  only  lOcl  Weilem  Pub.  Co.,  St.  Louie.  Mo. 


U/AflTED— Women  to  take  crochet  work  to  do  at  home, 
"City  or  country;  steady  work.  Particulars  on  appli- 
cation.  L.  WHITE  &  CO.,  210  State  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


$5 


A  DAY  SURE.  $2.15  Samples  Free. 
Horse  owners  buy  1  to  H.  80  other  spe- 
cialties. Rein  Holder  Co.jHoIlTii^Iich. 


UUr  UIAMT  I  nnn  more  good  working  Agents  to 
WL  nHni  l,UUU  handle  the  best  selling  article 
now  on  the  market.  Big  profits.  Get  full  particulars  by 
addressing  Mast.Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,Springfield,0, 


14x17 


Crayon  Portraits,  SI. 60.  18x22 
£2.50.  6  inch  Bronze  and  Gold  frame 
lr'x22,  85c.  All  work  warranted. 
ROBT.  JOHNS,  Peoria,  HI. 


STAMP,  WITH  KAJIE, 
,  Clubofl4P.*F.St«mp8,  I 
l  poilp»i(l  for  11.00  BUI.  1  _ 

'#>t.rkslinen,card»,ic.«tiI!N««ie«'''lf°''=''«y-3«™!f™. 
THAUIAlf  MFG.  CO.,  So.  366  Bait.  St.,  Baltimore,  Mi,  U.S.A. 


I  POCKET  PEN*  PESCILJ 
FseU-I.ker  20e.m 


"Ik 


r»  «■  n  V  PAYING  THING  for  Agents  is  our  PHOTO- 
Uk  V  I  GRAPH  FAMILT  RECORD  PICTURE. 
Ivk^v  I  We  ^ive  you  liberal  terms.  Address  Dept.  W 
d^P.  COBT&CC,  51&5S  Jefferson  St.,  Chlcaeo 

B«  Bote  to  mention  this  paper  when  yon  writ*. 


WANTED!  A  LADY 

To  obtain  names,  address  envelopes,  aend  circiilara.  Maoaiie  enter- 
taining, enjovable  -work  at  home,  1  to  S  hours  daily,  .\iiy  Inoaiity. 
Good  pay.  Send  10c.  (silver)  for  Book  teaehloc  OUR  NEW 
A  R  Ti  with  particulars.  THE  SYLVAii  CO.  Bx  K,Pt.Uaron,mcli- 


IT'S  WONDERFUL! 


»ne  x,cw  ....  "J 

petroleum.  Send  stamp  for  30  page  pamphlet, 
tree.  Agents  wanted. 

HEALTH  SUPPLIES  CO.,  710  BROADWAY.  N.Y. 


Uf  A  MT e  n  TE.1CHERS,  College  Stn. 
VW#%I«  I  dents,  Briebt  Voung  !>Ien 

or  Ladies,  in  several  counties  of  each  State,  durinir  the 
Summer,  for  special  work  to  which  they  are  adapted. 

Gnarantffd,  and  an  allowance 
■^•^  .S.\LAR  V  1  of  $16  tor  eipenses.  For  full 
^^\^  particulars«as  to  work  required,  conditions 
on  which  positions  are  given  and  salary  paid,  address 
P.  W.  ZIE6LER  a  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  St.  Louli,  Mt. 


"So  any  person 
suffering  witli 
RHEUMATISIW 


ADVICE  FREE 

In  any  form.  Lumbago,  or  Neuralgia,  I  will  gladly 
give,  without  charge.  Information  tnatwill  lead  to  a 
complete  cure,  as  it  has  in  my  case,  and  himdredsof 
others.  Jhavenothmn  to  iell  or  ait-e.ojily  direct  you  to 
a  cure.  Address  F.  W.  PARKttURST.  Fraternity* 
Fine  Art  Publisher,  Lock  Box  1501,  Boston,  Mass. 


PREC. 


These  are  my  portrait*,  and  on 
account  of  the  fraudulent  air-pumps,  ^ 
lolioDs,  etc.,  offered  for  development, 
'  IwilltellanyiadvFREEwhatI 
used  to  tecare  tliete  cbao^es. 
HEALTH  (cure  of  that  |* 
"tired"  feelioff  and  allj 
J  female  dlaea-^es).  Superbly 
J  FORM,  BrllUaat  EVESv 
nd  ptrfwtly  pure  COMPLEXION  awured.     Will  wnd  uaUJ 

6 otter,   Arold  AdT«rtU!oe  frtudt,   Name  thii  paper,  »od  addr*ui 


NOVELTIES 


AGENTS 


Convertible  Wire  Baskets,  Handy  Button,  Self- 
threadlngNeedle&manyotliers.  Catalog  eent  free 
F.  CASSeBEES  ilF6.  CO.,  26  8o.  Water  St.,  Cleveland,  U. 


WE  OFFER  AGENTS 

Big  Money  in  Exclusive  Territory. 

Our  new  patent  Safes,  sell  at  sight  in  city  or 
country.  New  Agents  first  in  field  actually  get- 
ting rich.  One  Agent  in  one  day  cleared  1*6.  So 
can  you.  Catalogue  free.  ALPINE  SAFE  CO., 
No.  363—371,  Ci.iBK  St.,  Cuf  cinnati.  O. 

Always  mention  this  paper. 

J  O-E^'J*  us  your  addres: 

*  O   present  of  the  best  „   r.,w, ,-■  w  • 

*  MACHINE  in  the  World.  No  wash-board  or  rub-* 
4i  bing  needed.  We  want  you  to  show  it  to  your  friends,!^ 
,2,  oractasagentif  youcan.  Toucan  COIN  MONETa 

*  We  also  give  a  HANDSQME  WATCH  to,tiieT 
~  first  from  each  county.  Wntequick.  AdoresaN.y.^ 
ifl  LAIISDRT  W'ORKS.  2o  Dey  St^N.  T.  ■!■ 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


A  PRESENT. 


* 

address  and  we  will  make  you  aj 
Automatic  WASH! NO* 


How  They  Do  Sell, 


g^l^Yg  easily  make  BigJVages  selling  the  Peer; 


Attn  I  O  jess  Atlas  of  the  World,  in  handsome  and 
heavy  Leatherette  Board  Covers,  with  ornament- 
al Gold  Title.  It  sells  on  sight,  because  all  who 
see  it  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  best  ever  offered  for  Uie 
price.  Locates  towns,  cities,  railroads,  etc.  Full  of 
statistics,  with  Census  of  1890.  Illnstrated. 
Agents  make  100  jier  cent.  Address 
niastjCrowell  i&  Kirkpatrick,  SprinefleId,0. 


SPECtAL  SUMMER  PREMIUM 

Keep  Cool  nnd  Take  Comfort  Ilk  SoC 
Weatber.  '79,643  Fans  Olven  Away*  . 

WEareleadingallpoblisliersiti premium  offers  to  secaf# 
I  yearly  eubacribers  to**  Comfort,"  and  the  midsummar 
3  months  trial  subBcriber  offer  goes  ahead  of 
e7erythiDg  before.  "Weareactuallylsending 
^  tnousands  of  these  elegaot  Fans 
hg^atis  to  prove  that  onr  offers  aro 
ST^nolne.  We  absolutely  give  eyery 
^  ODe  sendiDglOc.  for  s3moa.  fubicrip- 
k  tion,  a28-BBck  hand  decorated  highly 
Icolored  Fan  FKEE.  We  want 
lyour  neighbors  and  friendi  to  sea 
them  and  take  •*  Comfort,  and 
talk  about  and  advertise  us,  knowing  thrfl  in  the  Fall  tne  can- 
vassers will  flo«k  to  -work  for  "Comfort"  premlnna 
offers.  You  can  sell  these  Fans  at  a  big  profit.  EncloM 
10  cents  at  once  to  pay  mailing  expenses,  and  you  gets 

months  of  "Comfort."   .  , 

^dress,  MORSE  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  893,Augusta,  MOi 
Jdeation  this  paper  whea  you  wriie. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eje-Water 


OPIUM 

RUPTURE 


to  xS^'ays.  Sro'pay~tIlT  cure*. 
Dr.  J.  gtepbensi  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Positive  Cure. By  mail.  Sealed 
Book  free.  Address  W.S.Bice. 
Box  F,  Smithville,  N.  Y. 


DEAF 


NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

by  i'eck's  Invisible  Tubular  Ear  Cushions.  \Vhtop«ra 
beard.  Successful  wben  all  remedies  fail.  SoldnftCC 

—    -  rntc 


only  by  F.  Hnscox,  8&5  B'wfty.  J*.  Y.  Write  for  book  of  proofs! 


nil  BQ  QUICK  RELIEF.  FinalcureinlOdars 
nkbO  r^ever  returns;  no  purge;  no  salve ;  no 
suppositorr.  A  victim  tried  in  vain  every  remedy  has  dis- 
covered a  simple  cure,  which  he  will  mail  free  to  nisfel- 
low-su£Eerers.  Addre88  0.J.MASON.Box3179,  N.Y.  Oity. 


'APE  WORM^  RADICJLX.  CUKE 


guaranteed  by  usin^  my  reme- 
dy. For  all  ages.  No  poison.  Tasteless.  No  starving 
before  taking.  Price  low.  Recommended  by /ion«t 
people  as  the  best  in  existence.  Book  free.  Write  quick. 

Mdress  E.  M.  SASSE,  Ceorgetown,  Texas. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

I  Cleanses    and  beaotii^e!  the  heki. 
I  Promotes   a   laxurirnDt  powth. 
1  Never  FaflB  to  Bestore  <jT«y 

Hair  to  Its  Youthful  ColoT, 
ICurcs  scalp  diseases  &  hair  tamng, 
'        Mc,  and  tliOO  at_Prugggl 


RUPTURES  CURED 

mylUedical  Componnd  and  ImproTOd'" 
\  Elastic  Supporter  Trues  injrom  30  lo 
^90  daj/5.  Reliable  references  given.  Send^ 
stamp  for  circular,  and  tay  in  xohat  papvr 
^you  mw  my  advertxsemeni.    Address  0*pt. 

hW.  A.  CoUisgs.Smlt^TUI^Jefforaoa  Co. 


in.  Send" 


Catarrh,  Asthma, 

RONCHITIS. 

.Berry'sHomeTreatmOTlta 
.-ure  Catarrh.  Bronchitis, 
Asthma  and  all  Throat 
and  Lung  Diseases, 
;eDd  for  130page 
.book  of  testimon* 
Vals  and  pictures 
^of  patients  cured, 
free.  Address 
Dr.  CHAS. 
H.  BERRY, 
,_,.„lall9t,l03Stato 
St.,  Chicago.  Es'*!^ 

Jlished  ISTO.  Dr.  Berry's  C«« 
'/Carrh  Cream,  SO  Mots  by  mail. 

Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 


Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer* 
Ine  adTertisements,  as  adTertisera  often 
bnTO  different  articles  »tfTerti8«d  in  «eTer»l 
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A  GRAND  MIDSUMMER  OFFER. 

GOOD  B^^^^^^  FREE 

To  Anyone  Sending  50  Cents  for  This  Paper  One  Year. 

The  Choice  of  ANY  THREE  of  the  following  Books  will  be  Given  to  Any  Person 
Sending  50  Cents  for  One  Year's  Subscription  to  This  Paper 
within  30  Days  from  Date  of  this  issue. 

ANY  SEVEN  of  the  Books,  together  with  this  Paper  One  Year,  will  be  mailed  to 

Any  Person  Sending  $1,  within  30  Days. 

The  Books  and  Papers  all  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid  by  us.  Remember,  they  are  Large  and  Valuable  Books,  standard  works,  many  of  them  containing  from  200  to  350  pages. 


BLACK  BEAUTY.  Premium  No.  719. 

This  work  is  the  '*Uncle  Tom^s 
Cabiu  of  the  Horse."  It  is  the 
latest  popular  book  in  the 
literary  world.  Nearly 
300,000  copies  hare  al- 
ready been  sold  in  America 
and  England.  The  book  was  written  by  a  woman, 
Anna  Sewell.  It  is  the  autibiography  of  an  English 
horse,  telline  of  kind  masters  and  cruel,  of  happi- 
ness and  sunering,  made  pleasant  by  the  fact  that 
happiness  predominates  and  finally  triumphs.  The 
New  York  Independent  eays:  "This  book  has  the  fasci- 
nation of  a  story,  the  truthfulness  of  an  essay,  and 
the  moral  sincerity  of  a  sermon.''  The  story  is  told 
with  all  the  fascination  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
books  ever  published.  It  Contains  tj46  Faees. 
Large  numbers  are  being  used  in  public  and  private 
schools  anii  in  Sunday-schools.  The  school  commit- 
tee of  Boston,  by  unanimous  vote,  adopted  "Black 
Beauty"  as  supplementary  reading  in  all  the  Boston 
grammar  schools.  Thousands  of  teachers  in  other 
cities  are  reading  it  to  their  scholars,  the  chapters 
and  sketches  being  short  and  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  universally  praised  and  recommended  by 
the  religious  and  secular  press.  Elegantly  printed 
in  large  type. 

HANDY  HORSE  BOOK.  Prem.  820. 

A  complete  manual  for 
horsemen,  embracing 
How  to  Breed,  Buy, 
Train,  Use,  Feed,  Drive, 
and  How  to  Ride  a 
Horse.  It  also  gives  the 
symptoms,  causes  and 
cures  of  all  known  horss 
diseases.  It  is  inval- 
uable when  horses  are 
attacked  with  diseases  requiring  prompt  attention, 
and  in  districts  remote  from  veterinary  surgeons,  be- 
canse  it  enables  any  one  to  doctor  their  own  horse. 
It  contains  a  large  uumber  of  illustrations.  No  one 
who  owns  or  uses  a  horse  should  fail  to  have  a  copy 
of  this  book.  The  veterinary  department  was  edited 
by  Dr.  A.  T.  'Wilson,  who  was  in  active  practice  for 
fiftViiears.  More  than  250  topics  are  indexed,  among 
tnem  are  Plans  for  Stables,  Care  and  Management 
of  Colts,  Breeding.  Control  of  Sex,  Age  as  shown  by 
Body  and  Teeth.  Appetite,  Bote,  Colic,  Cough, 
Cramps,  Cribbing.  Curb.  Distemper,  Blindness,  Food 
and  Drink,  Hoofs.  Lameness,  Bheumatism,  Eupture, 
Worms,  Sprain.  Ringbone,  Spavin  and  over  200 
Other  subjects  of  great  value  to  all  owners  of  horses. 

BREAD  AND  CHEESE  AND  KISSES. 

Premium  No.  806. 

By  B.  Ii.  Farjeon.  A  very  popular 
Christmas  story  after  the  style  of 
Dickens;  abounds  in  excellent 
and  novel  features  ;  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  admirable  pic- 
ture of  country  lite,  giving  the 
history  of  a  very  happy  and  con- 
tented young  couple  who  thought 
no  lot  in  life  too  lowly  for  the  pure  enjoyment  of 
Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses.  Complete  in  one  vol- 
ume, with  illustrations. 


THE  ARABIAN   NIGHTS  ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. Premium  No.  807. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  de- 
scriptive of  those  many  strange  and  singular  stories 
which  the  legend  says  the  Sultanese  of  Persia  re- 
lated to  the  Stiltan  night  after  night,  in  order  to 
prolong  her  life,  and  thus  finally  won  his  affections 
and  delivered  the  many  virgins  who,  but  for  her 
would  have  been  sacrificed  to  bis  unjust  resentment. 

A  BARTERED  BIRTHRIGHT. 

Premium  No.  832. 


This  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  serial  recently 

Sublished  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  written  by 
ames  Franklin  Fitts,  the  popular  story  writer.  It 
met  with  such  a  hearty  reception  from  the  thousands 
of  our  readers  who  delight  in  good  stories^  that  we 
have  published  it  in  book  form.  The  book  is  printed 
on  good,  heavy  paper,  with  large  type,  and  is  freely 
illustrated.  * 

SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON. 

Premium  No.  812. 

Or  the  adventures  of  a  father,  his  wife  and  four 
sons  on  a  Desert  Island.  This  companion  volume  to 
Robinson  Crusoe  is  equal  io  it  in  intense  interest 
and  popularity.  It  is  the  story  of  a  Swiss  family, 
consisting  of  a  father,  his  wife  and  four  eons,  who 
were  deserted  by  the  cowardly  action  of  a  captain 
and  his  sailors,  and  left  upon  a  storm-tossed  vessel, 
of  their  miraculous  escape  from  death,  of  their  life 
and  adventures  upon  a  desert  island  for  many  years, 
and  of  their  deliverance  by  a  British  vessel.  Full  of 
interest  to  old  or  young  readers.  Illustrated. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  Prem.  No.  801. 

This  well  known  book  may  be  ranked  as  the  most 
popular  standard  juvenile  book  ever  printed.  Our 
edition  has  recently  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
addition  of  new  illustrations  and  a  handsome  new 
cover,  in  bright  colors.  This  improved  edition  was 
especially  prepared  for  the  season  of  1891,  and  is  now 
offered  for  the  first  time.  The  work  is  complete  in 
one  volume. 


The  Books  are  the  Latest  and  Most  Complete  Editions,  and  Contain  Many 
Illustrations. 

You  cannot  afford  to  lose  this  Grand  Opportunity  to  obtain  Good  Books 
FREE.   Act  at  once. 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber,  you  can  have  your  subscription  advanced  one  year 
from  date  on  the  yellow  label  by  accepting  any  of  the  above  offers. 

No  cash  commission  or  premiums  allowed  club  raisers  or  agents  when  subscribers 
accept  the  above  special  ofifers. 


PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.  Prem.  802. 

By  John  Bunyan.  This  is  a  new  and  large  edition, 
complete,  printed  with  large,  new  fypij,  Contains 
many  handsome  illustrations.  300  paffes.  In 
beautiful  colored  cover.  Bunyan  is  acknowledged  as 
the  most  popular  religious  writer  in  the  English 
language.  It  is  said  that  more  copies  of  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  have  been  sold  than!any  other  book  except 
the  Bible.  This  new  edition  is  now  offered  for  the 
first  time  and  is  sure  to  please. 

JOHN  PLOUGHMAN'S  PICTURES. 

Premium  No.  809. 

Or.  More  of  his  Plain  Talk  for  Plain  People,  by 
Eev.  Chas.  H.  Spurgeon.  This  book  is  exceedingly 
humorous  and  instructive,  using  the  simplest  form 
of  words  and  very  plain  speech.  To  smite  evil,  and 
especially  the  monster  evil  of  drink,  has  been  the 
author's  earnest  endeavor.  The  humor  and  homely 
wisdom  of  this  book  should  carry  it  into  every 
household.  Complete  in  one  volume,  containing  39 
illustrations. 

CAST  UP  BY  THE  SEA.  Prem.  814. 

By  Sir  Samuel  "W,  Baker;  An  intensely  interesting 
book,  whose  hero,  when  an  infant  child,  was  cast  up 
by  the  sea  from  a  shipwrecked  vessel  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  England.  This  wonderful  story  is  too  well 
known  to  need  more  than  an  allusion  to  it.  Its  in- 
terest is  sustained  from  first  to  last,  and  contains 
records  of  heroic  deeds  and  manly  actions.  Illus- 
trated. 

DICK  ONSLOW  AMONG  THE 

INDIANS.  Premium  No.  823- 


THE  COMPLETE  POULTRY  BOOK. 

Premium  No.  816. 

Tegetmeier'a  Im- 
proved.  For  many 
years  Tegetmeier'a 
Poultry  Book  has 
been  the  standard, 
but  its  price, which 
is  nine  dollars,  has 
placed  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  peo- 
ple.   We  have  im- 
proved  this  great 
book, and  reproduce 
it  in  this  form  so 
that  the  masses  can 
now  get        ....  js^f'^'^ 
it  for  al- 
m  o  s  t 
nothing. 
A  com- 
plete and 

standard  guide  to  the  management  of  poultry  for  do- 
mestic use,  the  markets  or  exhibition.  It  suits  at 
once  the  plain  poulterer,  who  must  make  the  business 
pay,  and  the  chicken  fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay 
plumage  and  strange,  bright  birds.  It  answers  the 
demand  for  a  book  covering  the  whole  ground  of 
breeding  and  care  of  poultry,  and  at  small  price.  It 
gives  diagrams  of  poultry  houses  and  how  to  manage 
them  ;  directions  for  care  of  hens,  chickens,  turkeys, 
ducks,  geese,  gnineas,  pigeons,  etc.^  description  of 
poultry  diseases  and  their  remedies,  including  a 
complete  discussion  of 

FOWL  CHOLERA. 

With  the  most  approved  methods  yet  discovered  for 
preventing  its  ravages.  With  sixty-two  illustrations, 
thirty-two  of  which  are  handsome,  full-page  illustra- 
tions of  the  various  breeds  of  fowls,  including  sev- 
eral of  the  newest  and  most  popular  breeds  which  are 
not  described  in  Tegetmeier's  worj^, 

A  Hundred  Things  for  the  Poultry  Yard. 

It  gives  more  information  than  any  other  book  of 
more  than  double  its  cost. 


Roxbury 


ETHEL'S  VOW;  or,  The 

Tragedy,  and 
THE  SaUIRE'S  ONLY  DAUGHTER. 

Premium  No.  829. 


'\;  A  book  full 
of  exciting 
Incidents  of 
adven  t  u  re  s 
among  Indians  in 
the  far  west.   It  is 
only  necessary  to 
mention  a  few 
items  in  the  table 
of  contents :  En- 
counter with  a 
bear,    a  prisoner 

among  red  skins,  the  escape,  a  fierce  attack,  rescue 
of  a  stranger,  a  ride  for  life,  wolves  and  bears,  un- 
der the  snow,  night  in  a  cavern,  battle  with  hawks, 
fight  with  a  rattlesnake,  treed  by  a  bear,  etc. 

The  usual  price  of  these  books,  bound  in  cloth,  is  ?1.00  each,  yet  they  are 
published  in  nice  book  form,  bound  in  heavy  paper,  and  comprise  a  wide  range  and 
striking  diversity  of  the  most  brilliant  and  pleasing  productions  of  the  most  noted 
and  popular  authors,  and  include  books  of  travels,  adventures,  fiction  and  humor,  so 
that  all  tastes  will  be  suited.  Anyone  obtaining  these  books  will  possess  a  valuable 
library  of  the  most  popular  books  ever  published.  We  have  not  room  to  give  an  ex- 
tended description  of  each  book,  but  no  one  can  but  be  delighted  who  obtains  these 
noted  books  at  so  low  a  price. 


A  new  book  containing  two  great  and  popular  sto- 
ries. Both  novels  were  bublished  in  the  Farm  and 
Fireside,  and  are  inten.'^ely  interesting.  The  pages 
are  large,  printed  on  heavy,  cream-tinted  paper,  of 
fine  quality.   Handsomely  illustrated. 

NOBLE  AND  HEROIC  DEEDS  OF 
MEN  AND  WOMEN.  Prem.  810. 

More  than  two  hundred  true  sketches  of  daring 
deeds,  exploits  among  Indians,  battle  scenes  and  in- 
cidents, exciting  and  interesting  acts  of  men, 
women  and  children.  By  the  recorded  actions  of 
the  great  and  good  we  regulate  our  own  course,  and 
steer,  star-guided,  over  life's  trackless  ocean.  Fully 
illustrated. 


Prem.  No.  672.     THE  CORNUCOPIA  OF  MUSIC  CONTAINS 

186  PIECES  OF  VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC, 

Printed  &om  large  Sheet  Mubic  Plates,  on  heavy  paper,  worth  over 
$50.00  in  sheet  music  form. 
All  mailed,  postpaid,  for  only  60  cents,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper. 
A  collection  of  English.  Irish,  Scotch  and  American  Songs  and  Ballads,  Including  Ethiopian 
and  College,  Sentimental  and  Comic,  Sacred  and  Operatic,  all  wltb  music  complete,  for 
voice  and  piano  (or  organ),  arranged  by  Charles  D.  Blake.   Also,  Contra  Dances,  Reels, 
Jigs  and  Hornpipes  ;  English,  French,  German,  Polish  and  Spanish  Dances;  Galops,  Polkas, 
Schottisches  and  Waltzes,  Marches.  Quicksteps  and  Gavottes,  etc.. 


WITH  CALLS  AND  FIOURES. 
Arranged  for  Piano,  Org^an,  Violin,  or  Tiolln  and  Piano. 


CONTENTS. 
Alu!  those  chime*. 
Ajuil*  Laurie. 
ArkjuiuB  trareUer. 
Aald  lao^  lyne. 
Baak«t  of  lorei. 
Battle  prayer. 
B«aa  of  Oak  Hill. 
Beaax  of  Albany. 
Beautiftil  castle. 
Belle  C&n&dienne. 
Bonnie  blue  flag. 
Bonnie  Dood. 
Boston  dip  waltze*. 
BoQl&n^ere,  T.b. 
Cacbnca,  La. 
Chained  a;  last, 
ChinesB  marctu 
Chonia  ji^. 
College  hornpipe. 
Comio"  thro'  ihi  rye. 
Coqaette. 
Cuckoo.  The. 
Barney  from  Kildare. 
Bloe  belli  of  Scotland, 
CftropbeUs  are  cowing. 
Caoiptown  hornpipe. 
Can  yoa  keep  a  secret  ? 
Carillon  de  Dunkerque, 
Oiarlej  OTer  the  water. 
Cincinnati  honipipe. 
Conatitotion  hornpipe. 
Cricket  on  the  hearth. 


Dear  heart. 
De  banjo  am. 
Devil's  dream. 
Ihunken  sailor. 
Darang's  bompipe. 
Eight-hand  reel. 
Erminie  pravotte. 
Ermrnie  luHabj. 
Esm^r&Ida,  The. 
Fairy^  dance. 
Fairy  varsovieiin*. 
Favorite  dance. 
Fireman's  dance. 
First  love  redowa. 
Four-hand  reel. 
Fritz'3  lullaby. 
Gavotte  de  Vestrie. 
German,  The. 
German  redow*. 
German  waltz. 
Gintana  waltz. 
Girl  I  left  behind. 

fio  to  the  D  . 

Dashing"n'hite  sergeant. 
Dick  -Sand's  hornpipe. 
Don't  drink,  to-night. 
Douglass'  hornpipe. 
Electric  light  galop. 
Fisher's  honipipe. 
Flowers  Edinhoro'. 
Flowers  of  Edinburgh. 
Fra  Diavolo  quickstep. 
Fr»d  Vril«on's  clog. 


Happy  new  year. 
Harp  that  once. 
Heel  and  toe.  polk*. 
Hey.  daddy. 
Highland  fliDg. 
Home,  sweet  hotnt. 
Hull's  victorr. 
Imperiale,  L . 
Irisbman'i  heart. 
Irish  trot. 
Jakie's  hornpipe. 
Jestu,  lover  of  my, 
John  Anderson. 
Jordan  is  a  hard, 
Keelrow  reel. 
Keep  the  horseshoe, 
Kendall's  hornpipe. 
Kitty  O'Xeil  jig. 
Ladies'  triumph. 
Lady  of  tbe  take. 
Lancashire  clog. 
Land  of  sweet  Erin. 
Larry  O'gaff. 

Good  ivt  the  tongue. 
GorlitzA,  original. 
Haste  to  the  wedding. 
In  tine  of  apple  bloe  mi 
Irish  washerwonan. 
Jolly  dancers  medley. 
Kathleen  Arooa. 
Kathleen  Mavoameea. 
Lady  Walpole's  reel. 
ItampUghter's  hompipt. 


Le  Petre'i  hornpipe. 
Light  artillery. 
Liverpool  hornpipe. 
Lord's  my  shepherd. 
Madrilainne.  La. 
Mary  of  Argyle. 
Minuet. 

Hiss  HcLeod's  real. 
Money  Mask. 
Mother's  song. 
My  pretty  pearl. 
Now,  was  I  wrong  ? 
Oh,  carry  me  back. 
Old  oaken  bucket. 
Old  rosin,  the  beau. 
Old  zip  coon. 
Only. 

On  the  banki. 
Opera  reoL 
Otir  first  and  last. 
Over  the  water. 
Oyster  river. 
Perplexity. 


PetroneIIa.f 
Polly  wolly  doodle. 
Portland  fancy. 
Prince  or  peasant. 
Quilting  party. 
Ricket's  hompipa. 
Bo  hi  a  Buff. 
Rocket  galop. 
Rory  O'Hore. 
Bosebad  reeL 
Rustic  reel. 
Red  lion  hornpipe. 
Rock  of  ages. 
Roaka,  La. 
Russian  march. 
Sailors  set  on  shore, 
St.  Patrick's  day. 
Scottish  dance. 
Shells  of  ocean. 
Sicilienne,  The. 
Sicilian  circle. 
SUest  night. 
SIz-hand  reeL 
Lact  rose  of  lommer. 
Light  in  the  window. 
Maid  in  ptimp-room. 
Mianie  Foster's  clog. 
Newport  or  Narrsngai't. 
Oh,  you  little  darliag. 
Pop  goes  the  weasel. 
Shunster's  hornpipe. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverly. 
Smash  the  win<)9T*^. 


Smith's  hornpipe. 
Snuff-box  waits. 
Soldier's  joy. 
Spanish  dance. 
Speed  the  plough. 
Spirits  of  France. 
Son  of  my  booL 
Tempest,  The. 
Tempete,  La. 
There  is  rest. 
Tfaonder  hompIp«b 
Tired. 

Uncle  Danl'i. 
Uncle  Sam's  farm. 
Up  the  hills. 
Virginia  reel. 
Watchman,  tell  u. 
Watch  on  Ithine. 
While  cockade. 
Widow  Machree. 
Wind  that  shakfll. 
Within  a  mile. 
Znlma. 
Soft  music  Is  stealing. 
Somnambula  quickstep. 
Sparklingdewdrop  scha 
Steamboat  quickstep. 
*ru  true,  we're  fading. 
Vinton's  hornpipe.  No.  1. 
Vlnton'fl  hornpipe.  No.  i 
Where  many  mansions. 
Woodman,  spare  that. 


A 


Handsome  and  Well  Made  Hammock,  cf^l  50 

Together  with  This  Paper  1  Year,  for  Only 


Given  as  a  premium  for  1  new  yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper. 
^  Price,  Including  one  year'i  subscription  to  this  paper,  60  cents, 

TjC  9ner 't  for       fof  pnly  25  cents.    Postage  paid  by  us  la  each  ease. 


for  any  art|c)l9  oji  this  psgre, 

94(tre«8  letters  (9 


Tlie  Bay  State  Hammock  is  the  best  we  have  ever  offered.  The  body  being  closely 
woven  instead  of  knit,  like  the  ordinary  hammock,  It  cannot  pull  the  buttons  from  the  cloth- 
ing. It  has  the  patent  iron  end,  which  makes  the  ends  lie  flat  and  smooth  Instead  of  being 
rolled  up,  as  is  the  case  with  the  round  ring.  It  Is  11  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  will  easily 
sustain  a  weight  of  300  to  400  pounds. 

Given  it  a  premium  for  6  yearly  subscribers,  at  50  cents  each. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription,  81,50, 
We  eflTer  it  for  itle  for  $1.35.  Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  c^ee. 


FARIVI  AND  FIRESlPi,  Philadelphia^  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  QhlQ, 
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RELIABILITY!! 

BeliabUity  in  all  things  is  what  every  person  wants ;  especially  is  this  the  case  in  buying  Buggies  and  Harness :  hence  shrewd  and  wise  men  always  boy  the  world«renowne4 


$55.i5 


BUCCIES 


$5.i§ 

HARNESS 


Are  you  looking  for  the  finest,  the  best,  the  most  durable,  the  most  stylish,  the  most  highly  recommended,  the  most  widely  nsed  and  the  only  reliable  low-priced  Baggies 
and  Harness  ?  If  so,  there  is  only  one  make  to  buy,  and  that  is  the  celebrated  and  original "  MTJKRAY  "  Brand. 

The  following  standing  offer  has  never  been  accepted  and  shows  we  are  the  only  firm  that  is  "in  it"  when  it  comes  down  to  real  business. 

(One  Thousand  Dollars),  with  any  Carriage  and  Harness  Firm 
in  the  U.  S.,  same  to  be  given  to  any  Charitable  Institution  by 
the  loser,  that  we  can  show  more  honest  and  better  testimonials 
for  the  "  MXTBEAY  "  Buggies  and  Harness  for  the  time  our  goods 
have  been  on  the  market,  than  any  one  Factory  in  the  World. 


Many  Firms  Make  Big  Claims, 

BUT  WE  PROVE  OUR  WORDS  BY  DEEDS 


SIOOO 


We  were  the  first  Buggy  and  Harness  Factory  to  openly  denounce  all  Fools  and  Trusts  and  sell  direct  to  the  consumer.  Our  success  has  caused  many  imitators  to  copy 
US— look  out  and  see  that  you  get  the  genuine  "  MUEKAY  "  Buggies  and  Harness. 

Write  at  once  for  our  large,  illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  full  description  and  net  cash  prices  of  our  work.  We  will  mail  it  to  you  Free. 

WILBER  H.  MURRAY  MFG.  CO.,  Murray  BIdg.,  139  W.  Front  St.,  Cincinnati  O. 

We  invite  all  persons  visiting  Cincinnati  to  make  our  house  their  head-quarters.  We  wUl  always  be  glad  to  see  you,  whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  not,  and  will  try  to 
make  you  feel  at  home  while  here. 


BICYCLES^ 


ON  EASY 
,  PAYMENTS 

'No  extra  charge. 
J  AH  makes  new  or  2d  hand.  Lowest 
'  —     1    r  prices  euaranteed.  Send  for  cata  and 
■are  money.  Bouse,  Hazard  &  Co.,  32  £  St.  Peoria,  111 

Slto  S5  per  sq.  Any  one  can  lay  it. 
Paints  for  felt  and  metal  roofs.  Ce- 
ment stops  leaks  in  any  roof.  Samples 
of  all,  prep'd,  50c.    Circulars  free. 
JEWETT,  Steabenville,  Ohio. 


ROOF 

A.  T. 


E 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 

Fnll  treatUe  m  ImproTed  meOwxlB,  yields,  proHU 
MdpriMsFBEB.  AMERICAN  M'F'C  CO. 
Boxi*  WATNESBOBO.  PA. 


OSGOOD  SSCALES 


3  Tor* 


$35. 


U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

Delivered  at  yoor  R.  B.  StAtion  and  ample  time  for 
building  and  testing  allowed  before  acceptance. 

OSGOOD  &  THgMPSON.Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


:-EO.ERTEL&  CO.  aUINCY,  ll_L 


3lenTion  I'arm  and  FireBide  when  you  write. 

C  Horsepower  Engine  01 QC 
jl|rj  3  and  Steel  Boiler,  OlOJi 

SAW  Mllil.  ENGINE  AND 
BOILER,  3450.00. 

I  ENGINES  and  BOILERS 


From  2  to  500  H.  P. 

_  For  circulars  address 

ARMSTRONG  BROS..  Springfield.  Ohio. 

STEEL  LINED 
CONTINUOUS 


"IDEAL" 

$I50and 
$185 


PAID  FOR 
WHEN 
FOUND  SATISFACTORY 


WE  ALLOW 
ALL  OR  PART  FREIGHT. 


Address  PROGRESS  MFG.  CO., MERIDIAN, MISS. 


•'QUEEN  OF  THE  SOUTH" 

"  PORTABLE 

CORN  MILLS 


CHEAPEST 
and  BEST. 


Is  the  SDIPtEST  and  STROSG- 
EST  solid  wheel  mill  on  the 
market.  Does  its  work  be- 
tween two  babbitted  boxes. 
'  Nothing  to  Wear  Out  or 
give  away.  Lasts  a  Life- 
TiuB  AND  No  Repairing. 
Just  the  Mill  for  a  good, 

  uve  agent  to  handle. 

Write  for  circulars  giving  fiill  description. 

CHALLENGE  WIND  MILl  &  FEED  MILL  CO. 

BATAVIA.  KANE  CO..  ILLINOIS. 

Mention  J?  arm  and  i  ireside  when  you  write. 

WELL  DRILLIKG  MACHINERY, 

JIA>T-I-iCTUEED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y., 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 

deep  or  shallow  wells, 

with  steam  or  horse 

power. 

Send  for 
Cata  logue. 

AUDEZSS 

Williams  Brothers 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


SEDGWICK 


FARM  FENCE 

PRICES  REDUCED 


For  Stock  Feed,  or  Sleal 
for  Family  Use. 

I0,000  IN  USE. 

Write  for  Pamphlets. 

  STRAUB  MACHINERY  CO.  CINCINNATI.  0. 

Before  you  buy  a  /^TT^f  U 

Press. write  the  HY-  lilUliri 
DRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG.  CO.  Of  Mt.  Gilead,  0, 
for  catalogue,  which  will  b« 
mailed  free  on  application. 

HYDRAULIC 

Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses; alsogeneral  ci- 
der makers'  supplies. 

.^Ir-ntinii  this  paper  when  :     .    .!  ,•■  - 

^  STANDARD  WELL  MACHINERY 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL. 

Worth 

Dollar  (or  Dollar 

When  others  are  worn  out. 

'For  catalogue  address  the 
ilanufaclurers. 

Rust  Artesian  Well  Co.,  Ithaca,  New  Yorlt. 

Meuticm  this  paper  when  y<iu  write. 

Always  mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when 
writinc  to  advertiserB, 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  Catalogue  giving 
full  particulars  and  prices.  Asfc 
Hardware  Dealers,  or  write 

THE  SED6WICK  BROS.  CO.  RICHMOND,  IHD. 

MAST,FOOS&CO. 

SPRIN8FIELD,  0.    Manufacturers  of 

BUCKEYE 


WIND 

ENGINES 


StronfiT  and  Our* 
able;  bandsome; 
Aiuipl«>    in  con- 
struction: and  wiM 

be  3old  as  cheap 
or  cheaper  than 
any  other  first-class 
Engrine.  The 


BUCKEYE 
FORCE  PUMP 

Works  easily  and  throws  a  constant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  I/tned  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Best 
FoRCF  Pt:MP  IN  THE  WoBLD  lor  Deep 
or  S^allow  Wells.  Never  Freezes  in 
wintei.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  „ 
Iron  Turbine  Wind  F.nKlncfcBuckeyeForeet 
I'onips  Buekeye.  tilobe  A  Champion  L»wn 


lloweri,.  B.ckeye  Wrought  Iron  yenolnff, 
C^uUds,  Ac     Write  for  circular,  .utl  prices 


RARNES  IRON  FENCE 

If^^  Iron  Post  and  Rail  Farm  Fence  ™  EQUAL! 

^^^fc^  CHEAPNESS,  DURABIMTT,  and  Neatness. 

^^^^^^SiK.^        --^fe^^^^^^^  FLAT  RAILS.       PERFECTLY  SAFE. 

„  ^^^^^^5^^^^.UL»^^^^^^S^g^^^^  Best  in  the  world  for  fencing  Ranches  and  Railroads. 
muitratetT^'^^S^^^^^^^^''^^ Makes  a  Neat  and  Durable  Fence  for  YARDS  and  LAWNS. 
CattHogw.  }ret.  ^"^^^^^^^        CHEAPEST    PRACTICAL  FENCE  IN  THE  3IARKET. 

BARNES  IRON  FENCE  CO.,  Girard  Building,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Buy 

the 


ROYALTREAD  POWER 

■  ^  ^^^M     ■  >  M  n      Self-adjusting  boxes,  dust  proof  oil  cupe 

■  _  A  N  U       hfiavv  Bteel  shafts,  nerfect  automatic  htkmvI 


A  N  D  heavy  Bteel  shafts,  perfect  automatic  speed 
m  mm^m  goTemor,  light  ronning.  Ample  room  for 
MjlW^  largest  horses.  Can  belt  backwards  or  for- 
wards  The  best  power  for  running  our 
American  &  Hero  Grinding  -Mills, 
Hero  Ensilage  &  Fodder  Cutters. 
Chief  Self-Feed  C  orn  Shellerj 


THE 

BESX.J?  '"'''  Saws,  Drag  Saws, 

Pecii'sHusltiniriS:  Shelling  Ai 
 ■  ment,  etc.  We  also  have  the 


  BEST  LEVEL  Tread  POWER  MADE. 

It  win  pay  yon  to  send  for  our  handsome  Dlnstrsted  Catalogue  and  reduced  prices  of  theso  celebrated  gooda. 
APPIjETON  MAXUFACTUREVG  CO.,  19  So.  Canal  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILLi. 

A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE. 


MADE  OF  EXPANDED  METAL.  ^ 

P.r  HESIDEHCES,  CHUHCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDEJiS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Guards,  Trellises, 

WriteforniustratedCtalogue.  No.  l8.  CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 
^dwareaenkeeplt.  Gi4  name  of  this  gaper.  116  Water  St..  Pitteburgh,  Pa. 

LOW  DOWN  HOE  Combined  nOI I  I 

GRAIN^nERTILIZERUnlLL 

The  original  and  only  eiass  Fertillier  Distribntor.  Center 
eear.  Batohet  Ground  Wheels,  rositlTe  Force  Feed  for 
Orain  and  Grass  Seed  and  Fertilizer  Liimber  Tonfme, 

with  no  weight  on  the  Horses'  Necks.  Frame  supported  by 
Wheels  both  in  Front  and  Kear,  practically 
a  Four  Wheel  Drill.  The  Katchet  Groond 
Wheels  both  being  Drivers,  the  Grain  and 
Fertilizer  Feeds  are  operated  in  turning 
eltber  to  tlie  Bigbt  or  Iieft-the  latest 
and  best  improvement  on  Grain  Drills  now 
in  the  market.    Also  Manufacturers  of 

Buckeye  Grain  Drills,  Buckeye 
Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators, 
Buckeye  Seeders,  Buckeye 
Cider  Mills  and  Hay  Rakes. 

BBAXCH  HOUSES: 
_    Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Peoria, 
U$  Ills.;  St.  Paul,  JUitm.; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  San 
Francisco,  Cal, 
Send  for  Circular  to  either  of  the 
jjg^j^^^^jijirtjiijgfc^^  '■nin^limi  above  firms  or  to 

ivr^sT  c&j  CO.  jsi»n.x3xrorE'iEijX>,  obcio. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY. 

Power  Screw 


Hydraulic,  or  !  PRESSi 
Knuckle  Joint) 
Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Boomer  &B(iscliert  Press  Co. 

99  W.  Water  St.,  Sjtinet,  'S.  7, 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write. 


BEST 
STEEL 
WIRE 


FENCING 

Woven  Wire. 


WIND  MILL 

''Money  mabea  the  nare  ffo*"  and  a  little 
breeze  operates  the  Ideal  <J  nnlor'a  little  money 
buys  it.  Ask  for  cat5lO(ru(*  free. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO., 

507  Blver  Street,       FKEEPOBT,  TT.T. 


 TwiRE  BOPE  SELVAGE  the  BEST. 

PRICES  REDUCED.  Sold  by  dealers.  FRFIc;HT  F.ill). 
MeMrLLE>-e  I'OVLTJir  JiETTrN«.  Newthlns. 
No  saKpingI    No  bagging!     Kxtra  JleBVj-.SclvMce. 

The  McKoUen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Cs.>  Cbiaafio.IU. 

Mention  this  p-.t^n-r  whi  u  y<'U  write. 

m.PRESERVATIVE 

Milkmen, Creamerymon  anil  Dairy- 
men can  keep  Itlill<  and  Cream 
fresh  a  week  tcUhout  using  ice. 
Healthful,  tasteless,  odorless  and 
inexpensive.  S.\»ii"I,e,  enough  to 
make  test,  mailed  for  too  cents. 
The  Preservaline  M'f'g  Co.,  Ki,  Cedar  .St.,  New  York.. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


The  Circulation  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
♦  this  Issue  is 

250,SOO  COPIES. 

The  Average  Circulation  for  the  24  Issues  of 
the  last  12  months,  has  been 

250,683  COPIES  EACH  ISSUE. 

To  accommodate  advertisers,  two  editions 
are  printed.  The  Eastern  edition  being 
100,200  copies,  the  Western  edition 
being  150,800  copies  this  issue. 

Farm  and  Fireside  has  the  Larg'est  Sub- 
scription List  of  any  Agricultural 
Journal  in  the  World. 


(urrent  (omment. 


THE  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Price 
Current,  who  is  recognized  as  a  high 
authority,  has  the  following  to  say 
on  the  "World's  Wheat  Situation  :" 

As  a  rule,  the  tendency  of  observers  is  to 
overestimate  the  extent  of  an  apparent  devi- 
ation from  the  average  or  usual  condition  of  a 
crop.  This  becomes  a  factor  in  calculations 
where  there  is  a  deficiency,  as  well  as  when 
there  Is  an  excess. 

In  European  countries,  France  is  by  far  the 
most  conspicuous  in  the  production  of  wheat, 
and  also  takes  nrst  ranlx  In  the  consumi?"son 
of  this  cereal,  the  United  Kingdom  being 
second.  The  latter  country,  however,  is  the 
more  important  in  its  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  values,  for  its  requirements  are  so 
largely  obtained  from  other  countries.  Ordi- 
narily, the  annual  Importations  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  equal  to  or  exceed  the  total  of 
all  the  other  European  importations  of  wheat. 

The  average  annual  production  and  con- 
sumption of  wheat  of  the  diflferent  countries 
of  the  world  generally  recognized  in  commer- 
cial statistics,  aggregate  about  2,100,000,000 
bushels,  of  which  Europe  consumes  about  two 
thirds,  and  produces  about  60  per  cent. 

The  wheat  crop  in  France,  chiefly  autumn- 
sown,  as  a  rule,  was  so  seriously  impaired  by 
the  severity  of  winter  conditions  as  to  awaken 
apprehensions  early  in  the  season  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  injury.  Considerable  of  repara- 
tion to  the  crop  was  accomplished  by  spring 
sowings,  but  it  is  authoritatively  stated  that  a 
very  considerable  area  was  abandoned  toother 
crops.  These  conditions,  with  more  or  less 
impairment  in  the  wheat  crops  in  other  conti- 
nental countries,  have  been  influential  in 
speculative  operations,  and  there  is  ground  for 
the  view  that  the  extent  of  curtailment  in 
the  season's  production  has  been  somewhat 
exaggerated.  . 

A  careful  review  of  available  information 
In  regard  to  prospects  of  wheat  production  in 
Europe  this  season,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  approximately  1,115,000,000  bushels  may 
be  expected,  as  compared  with  1,275,000,000 
bushels  last  year,  when  the  total  was  some- 
what in  excess  of  tlie  average  of  good  and  poor 
years,  the  indications  for  this  year  being  for  a 
quantity  about  equal  to  the  European  produc- 
tion In  1888. 

i%  il-. 

This  approximation  Implies  a  reduction  of 
160,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  this  year  In  the 
European  production  in  comparison  with  last 
year,  and  330,000,000,  or  23  per  cent,  below  the 
aggregate  of  the  largest  crops  of  each  of  these 
countries  during  the  past  seven  years,  which 
logically  suggests  that  the  present  crop  repre- 
sents about  75  per  centof  a  full  condition,  con- 
sidered in  its  entirety,  for  Europe,  and  about 
12  per  cent  below  the  average  of  good  and  bad 
years,  which  is  about  1,250,000,000  bushels. 

Turning  to  other  resources  for  wheat,  the 
indications  for  India,  Algeria,  Egypt,  Austra- 
lasia and  South  America,  point  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  about  355,000,000  bushels— a  quantity 
slightly  in  excess  of  estimates  for  1890,  and 
compared  with  360,000,000  as  the  annual  average 
ol  good  and  bad  crops  during  the  past  seven 
years. 


In  the  United  States,  525,000,000  is  a  fair 
estimate  for  present  calculations,  and  for 
Canada  40,000,000  represents  quite  fully  the 
probabilities  of  the  season,  implying  a  total  of 
565,000,000  for  North  America. 

Tabulating  the  totals  for  Europe,  the  group 
of  countries  representing  India,  Algeria, 
Egypt,  Australasia  and  South  America,  and 
the  United  States  and  Canada  as  North 
America,  the  following  comparisons  are 
reached : 


Yr. 


1891 
1890 
1889 
18S8 
1887 
1886 
1885 
1884 


Europe. 


1,115,000,000 
1,275,000,000 
1,119,000,000 
1.229,000,000 
1,305,000,000 
1,192,000,000 
1,217,000,000 
1,270,000,000 


India,  etc 


355,000,000 
347,000,000 
324,000,000 
369,000.000 
332.000,000 
404,000,000 
387,000,000 
362,000,000 


N.  Am'ca 


565,000,000 
437,000,000 
.522,000,000 
446,000,000 
490,000,000 
494,000,000 
395,000,000 
552,000,000 


Total. 


2,035,000,000 
2,059,000,000 
1,965,000,000 
2,044,000,000 
2,127,000,000 
2,090.000,000 
1,999,000,000 
2,184,000,000 


Tlie  logical  deduction  from  this  exhibit  is 
that  the  world's  wheat  production  in  1891  will 
be  about  3  per  cent  below  the  ordinary  annual 
consumption.  If  present  Indicatlous  for 
European  and  American  crops  are  maintained, 
or  about  65,000,000  bushels. 

Aside  from  this  moderate  deficiency  in 
wheat,  is  the  fact  that  rye,  which  is  of  great 
Importance  in  Russia,  and  very  considerably 
so  In  other  continental  countries,  is  under- 
stood to  be  quite  decidedly  short  of  the  usual 
production  this  season. 

Afurther feature,  calculated  to  be  a  strength- 
ening factor  In  calculations  as  to  future  prices. 
Is  the  recognized  low  condition  of  wheat  re- 
serves everywhere;  so  that  the  new  crop,  not 
only  In  this  country,  but  elsewhere,  will  more 
early  than  ordinarily  begin  to  respond  to  the 
demands  for  consumption. 

The  United  States  will  by  far  be  the  most 
Important  wheat-exporting  country  this  year; 
and  if  speculative  operations  do  not  too 
seriously  interfere  with  a  free  and  steady 
movement  of  the  surplus  as  It  Is  called  for  by 
the  importing  countries,  it  should  be  expected 
that  the  average  of  prices  will  be  even  better 
than  for  the  past  year,  which  shows  a  marked 
Improvement  over  any  previous  year  for  quite 
a  period— covering  the  years  back  to  1882-83. 

The  influence  of  price  on  consumption  of 
wheat  cannot  be  determined  or  reliably  calcu- 
lated. In  such  countries  as  France,  where  the 
production  is  great,  and  the  entire  crop  and 
more  is  used  at  home,  it  does  not  follow  that 
all  the  deficiency  in  the  home  supply  as  com- 
pared with  ordinary  years  will  be  made  good 
by  Importations.  Tlie  consumers  of  wheat 
more  widely  represent  the  producers  in  France 
than  in  this  and  other  countries  ;  and  where 
these  growers  of  wheat,  on  comparatively 
small  areas,  are  confronted  with  a  deficiency 
In  this  cereal,  they  will  naturally  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  changed  conditions  and  satisfy 
themselves  with  such  products  as  are  obtained 
from  the  lands  under  their  culture.  This  also 
applies  to  Germany,  with  perhaps  but  little 
less  force.  So  that  in  taking  a  survey  of  the 
general  situation  for  the  future,  the  influence 
of  such  factors  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Ou  the  basis  of  a  crop  of  525,000,000  bushels  in 
the  United  States,  there  will  be  an  excess  of 
about  165,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  over  the 
home  requirements  for  consumption  and  seed- 
ing, which  will  be  approximately  .360,000,000 
bushels  for  the  coming  year.  The  average 
annual  exports  during  the  past  ten  years  have 
been  120,000,000  bushels.  For  the  two  years 
next  previous  to  this  period  the  exports  were 
larger  than  since  then  or  previously,  having 
been  180,000,000  bushels  in  1879-80,  and  186,000,000 
In  1880-81. 


THERE  are  indications  that  the  sub- 
treasury  scheme  will  cause  a  split 
of  the  Alliance  in  the  South.  An 
Alliance  convention,  held  last  month  at 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

"We  denounce  the  sub-treasury  and 
land-Io£y  schemes  and  governmental 
ownership  of  railroads  as  a  violation  of 
the  first  principles  of  good  government, 
as  paternal  in  their  character,  as  central- 
izing in  their  tendencies,  and  if  enacted 


into  law  they  would  create  such  a  horde 
of  national  officeholders  as  would  fasten 
the  clutches  of  the  party  in  power  upon 
the  thi'oats  of  the  people  so  strongly  that 
the  voices  of  the  honest,  patriotic  citizens 
would  no  longer  be  heard  in  the  control  of 
government  affairs.  We  demand,  that 
these  men  who  are  not  farmers,  "be  re- 
moved from  national  and  state  ofllces  of 
our  order,  and  that  none  but  those  who 
have  their  interest  in  farming  be  allowed 
to  fill  such  places.  We  now  appeal  to  all 
honest  members  of  the  AJliance  through- 
out the  United  States  to  unite  with  us  in 
putting  down  this  common  enemy  and 
disgrace  of  our  order.  To  this  end  we 
most  earnestly  recommend  the  brother 
Alliance  men  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
in  national  convention  at  St.  Louis  on  the 
third  Tuesday  of  September,  1891." 

Here  we  have  in  Texas,  the  birthplace 
of  the  Alliance,  a  serious  revolt  against 
the  schemes  and  doctrines  that  have  been 
grafted  on  the  original  Alliance  platform. 
This  revolt  is  not  confined  to  that  state, 
but  is  going  on  all  through  the  South,  and 
is  gaining  strength  everyweek.  Thefactis, 
the  people  there  have  never  unanimously 
indorsed  these  schemes,  and  they  are 
making  their  opposition  known.  Except- 
ing in  some  parts  of  the  West,  they  have 
never  been  received  with  favor  in  the 
North.  Hence,  from  the  outspoken  oppo- 
sition %ve  now  hear  from  rii  ?-i  Sith,  it  is 
clear  that  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
wild  schemes  is  in  sight. 

>-p^HE  following  special  communication 
I  has  been  received  irom  the  Ohio  Ex- 
^  periment  .Station; 
"The  wheat-midge,  popularly  known  as 
"red  weevil,"  has  apjieared  this  year  in 
injurious  numbers  at  the  experiment 
station.  In  1852  to  1857  this  insect  did  an 
immense  amount  of  damage  in  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  New  York,  its  work  culmi- 
nating in  Ohio  in  the  almost  complete  de- 
struction of  the  crop  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  counties  in  1854,  the  total  loss  to 
the  state  from  this  insect  in  this  one  year 
being  not  less  than  eight  million  bushels. 
In  1860  to  1866  it  was  also  prevalent  in 
various  parts  of  the  state,  although  no 
such  widespread  destruction  was  accom- 
plished as  in  1854.  Judging  from  its  past 
history,  there  is  danger  of  another  de- 
structive outbreak,  and  in  view  of  this 
danger  the  entomologist  of  the  experiment 
station  desires  that  farmers  everywhere 
who  may  have  noticed  this  insect  in  their 
wheat  should  write  to  the  station  stating 
the  amount  of  injury  done,  the  varieties 
of  wheat  most  affected,  and  giving  any 
observations  they  may  have  made  con- 
cerning its  habits.  Address  Entomologist, 
Experiment  Station,  Columbus,  Ohio."' 

^y^HE  proposed  taxation  amendment 
I  to  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  to  be 
7P  voted  on  next  fall,  should  receive 
the  earnest  support  of  every  one  in  favor 
of  tax  reform.  Our  present  system  is  in 
need  of  radical  reform.  There  is  much 
in  it  that  is  unjust  and  unfair.  There  is 
taxation  on  debts,  double  taxation  and, 
for  some,  escape  from  taxation.  There  is 
not  only  unequal  undervaluation  of  prop- 
erty, but  personal  property  to  the  amount 
of  many  millions  is  fraudulently  with- 
held from  taxation. 

If  the  proposed  amendment  is  adopted, 
the  general  assembly  will  have  power  to 
make  many  needed  changes  and  improve- 
ments. 


Franchises  can  be  taxed  and  made  to 
yield  to  the  state  a  revenue  of  over 
§3,000,000.  The  taxes  on  real  estate  can  be 
lowered,  and  personal  property  and  cor- 
porations be  made  to  pay  their  fair 
share. 

There  is  much  discontent  in  this  state 
about  taxes,  owing  to  the  inequalities 
growing  out  of  the  present  system.  No 
American  citizen  with  a  spark  of  true 
patriotism  in  him  should  object  to  paying 
his  just  share  of  the  taxes  necessary  for 
good  government.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  not  a  true  American  citizen  if  he  does 
not  rebel  against  and  overthrow  a  system 
that  imposes  unequal  taxes. 

Vote  for  the  taxation  amendment.  It 
is  not  a  party  measure.  Also  vote  for 
members  of  the  legislature  who  will 
make  for  us  fair  and  just  laws. 

The  farmers  of  the  state  are  the  ones 
most  vitally  interested  in  this  reform 
measure.  The  burdens  of  taxation  have 
been  thrown  on  their  shoulders,  and  they 
are  carrying  much  more  than  their  share. 
Now  is  their  opportunity  to  do  something 
that  will  result  in  equal  taxation.  Two 
years  ago  the  amendment  was  lost  by 
default. 

Don't  lose  the  opportunity  this  time. 

^-T-^HE  June  report  of  the  Kansas  !Stat6 
I  Board  of  Agriculture  estimates  tho 
^  present  wheat  crop  of  i'  '  '  !  ■  ' 
55,000,000  bushels,  the  h, 
history.  This  bountiful  cro  i  ul  er..,  -  • 
Kansas  farmers  to  lift  a  past  of  thef;  r  u 
mortgage  indebtedness  so  gxeatly  magi^j- 
fled  by  the  calamity  prophets.  Bountiful 
as  this  crop  is,  it  does  not  come  up  to  the 
expectations  raised  by  conditions  earlier 
in  the  season.  As  the  result  of  a  special 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  falling  off 
of  20  per  cent  in  prospective  yield,  the 
secretary  of  the  board  places  poor  farming 
first. 

The  sooner  Kansas  farmers  realize  that 
no  new-fangled  system  of  finance,  how- 
ever alluring,  that  no  political  revolution 
will  make  up  the  losses  of  poor  farming, 
the  better  ofF  the5'  will  be. 


JN  the  earlier  period  of  our  history, 
immigration  scattered  over  the  land 
and  soon  becam.e  Americanized.  The 
second  generation  showed  few  traces  of 
foreign  ancestry.  At  the  present  time 
much  of  the  immigration  colonizes  and 
remains  foreign.  The  children  go  to 
schools  from  which  the  English  language 
has  been  driven,  use  foreign  text-books 
and  are  taught  by  foreign  teachers.  This 
is  un-American,  and  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  all  our  institutions.  Every  such 
colony,  whether  in  the  great  cities  or  in 
agricultural  communities,  is  a  head  center 
of  opposition  to  our  free  institutions.  If 
immigrants  do  not  want  to  become 
Americans,  let  them  return  to  their  native 
land. 

"W-  CANVASS  made  by  the  2^ew  England 
*/  \  Homestead  shows  that  very  few 
farmers  of  New  England  and  New 
York  indorse  the  new  People's  party. 
While  many  favor  independent  political 
action,  when  necessary  to  guard  thehiter- 
ests  of  agriculture,  not  more  than  one  or 
two  per  cent  favor  the  idea  of  a  special 
farmers'  political  party.  The  sub-treasury 
and  land-loan  measures  are  considered 
wild  schemes,  and  even  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  has  but  a  small  following  among 
them. 
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MANURE  SHEDS. 


E  believe  that  much  of  the  waste 
of  stable  manure  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  hard  to  aban- 
don methods  practiced  from 


time  immemorial  and  adopt  new  ones 
which  are  more  difiEicult,  because  they  are 
unfamiliar. 

Then,  too,  many  feel  that  the  expense  of 
fitting  up  suitable  receptacles  for  the 
temporary  storage  of  manures,  when,  from 
various  causes,  it  is  not  convenient  to 
transport  them  direct  from  stable  to  field, 
-.;t.  Most  farmers  have  had  little 
-  \\-  pTr  nv. ^  and  erecting  build- 
-i  g;  arally  think  that 

'hijy  v     ,  ^;  a: :,-ch  after  the  fashion 

cf  those  coustructfed  by  our  grandfathers, 
■whon  timber  was  woniiless  and  carpenter 
'.vork  sr.i'erlarively  rbeap.  The  new  idea 
that  the  manures  oiiould  be  as  carefully 
preserved  from  unnecessary  waste  as  any 
other  product  of  the  farm  is  hard  to  put 
in  practice  after  having  stored  for  forty 
years  the  farm-yard  manures  under  the 
eaves,  upon  the  steep  hillside  which  forms 
one  border  of  the  running  brook. 

The  accompanying  figures,  1,  2  and  3, 
show  the  ground  plan  and  elevation  of 
the  frame  of  a  cheap,  durable  and  easily- 
constructed  covered  yard.    Long  posts  or 
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poles,  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt, 
are  set  in  the  ground  two  feet  deep  and  six 
feet  apart.  Upon  these  are  spiked  two-by- 
four  scantling,  about  four  feet  apart,  for 
nailing  girts,  and  a  plate  two  by  six  is 
nailed  on  top  of  the  posts,  which  have 
been  previously  sawed  off  to  a  line  after 
the  girts  have  been  spiked  to  them. 
Bound  poles,  flattened  at.the  endgi,  or  two- 


by-six  joists  doubled,  spiked  to  the  heads  | 
of  the  posts,  will  tie  the  building  together.  | 
Ten  feet  will  be  quite  high  enough  for  the 
story,  and  one  story  will  sufilce  if  no 
straw  is  to  be  stored  above  except  that 
which  is  placed  there  to  exclude  the  cold. 
A  few  poles  or  old  rails  laid  on  these  cross- 
ties  which  bind  the  buUding  together,  will 
suffice  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  straw, 
while  the  straw  will  exclude  the  cold  and 
absorb  the  moisture  far  better  than  an 
expensive  matched  ceiling. 

On  the  inside  of  the  posts  which  have 
been  set  in  the  ground,  flattened  poles, 
rails  or  slabs  or  cheap  boards  may  be 
nailed  horizontally,  and  the  space  between 
the  outside  vertical  boarding  and  the  in- 
side horizontal  boarding  may  be  filled 
with  straw.  This  kind  of  a  wall  is  far 
drier  and  more  comfortable  for  the 
animals  than  one  made  of  costly  stone  or 
brick. 

II  it  is  desired  to  have  a  place  to  store 
straw,  the  building  should  be  higher,  the 
joists  stronger  and  more  numerous  than 
in  the  one-story  building,  and  they  will 
all  have  to  be  supported  by  a  timber  sup- 
ported by  posts  placed  under  their  centers. 
The  roof  should  be  steep,  and  can  be  made 
of  any  material  which  will  shed  water. 
When  the  posts  which  have  been  set  in 
the  ground  have  rotted  ofi",  or  are  much 
decayed,  they  may  be  sawed  olT  even  with 
the  ground  and  supported  by  placing 
underneath  each  one  of  them  a  large,  flat 
stone.  Whenever  the  building  is  treated 
in  that  way  it  will  be  necessary  to  brace 
it  thoroughly.  It  might  be  well  in  a 
windy  country  to  brace  so  wide  a  building 
at  the  start. 

Such  a  building  will  be  inexpensive  and 
reasonably  durable.  It  will  serve  as  a 
place  for  depositing  manure  when  needed; 
it  will  shelter  the  animals  while  they  are 
being  watered  and  the  stables  are  being 
cleaned  and  aired,  and  give  facilities 
for  preventing  loss  of  valuable  fertilizing 
material  either  by  leaching  or  firing. 
Many  stables  are  situated  something 
similar  to  what  is  shown  in  Fig.  4;  by 
adding  a  cheap  leanto,  as  shown,  a  re- 
ceiDtacle  for  caring  for  the  manure  is  easily 
provided.  The  outside  boarding  of  the 
leanto  should  be,  for  a  part  of  the  way,  at 
least,  put  on  horizontally  and  hung  in  the 
form  of  flat  doors,  so  that  the  manure  can 
be  easily  loaded  on  a  wagon  standing  on 
the  outside  of  the  building. — Bulletin  of 
Cornell ^^Vi  '^-ity  Experiment  Station^ 


HYBRIDITY-WHAT  THE  RESULTING  FRUIT 
MAY  OR  MAY  NOT  BE  LIKE. 

This  is  a  point  that  no  one  knows  much 
about  as  yet.  But  it  is  of  great  value  to 
the  experimenter  to  have  some  of  the  few 
facts  that  have  been  learned. 

It  is  natural,  and  generally  thought  that 
a  hybrid  between  two  species  should  be 
intermediate  in  characteristics  between 
the  two  or  more  parent  species ;  yet  this  is 
far  from  being  true  in  all  cases,  and  it 
leads  to  mistakes.  It  is  true,  generally, 
that  the  hybrid  offspring  between  two 
species  are  intermediate  in  all  particulars. 
Yet  there  may  be  true  hybrids  that  re- 
semble either  parent  so  closely  as  to  not 
show  even  the  slightest  specific  difference. 
Seedlings  from  such  hybrids  show  no 
signs  of  hybridity,  while  in  the  second, 
third  or  fourth  generation  from  seed  they 
may,  as  the  saying  is,  "go  all  to  pieces," 
and  show  a  full  commingling  of  the 
marked  characteristics  of  the  two  parent 
species. 

Again,  it  seems  to  be  true  that  some 
plants  have  both  sexual  sides  so  prepotent 
that  other  pollen  than  their  own  may 
pollinate  them  constantly  with  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  offspring.  In  other  cases 
such  pollination  may  crop  out  distinctly 
in  offspring  many  generations  removed. 
For  instance,  I  should  j  udge  from  observa- 
tion and  experiment  that  our  common 
pear  species  is  prepotent  on  the  female 
side— so  completely  prepotent  that  when 
its  stigmas  receive  and  absorb  apple, 
quince  or  crab  pollen,  and  are  pollinated 
thereby,  and  the  seeds  are  planted  and 
grow,  and  then  fruit,  the  hybrid  trees  and 
fruit  will  be  essentially  pears,  showing 
none  of  the  characteristics  of  the  male 
parents  whatever.  Therefore,  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  get  a  seeming  hybrid  be- 
tween the  pear  and  apple  on  this  line, 
though,  nevertheless,  it  may  be  possible 
if  using  the  apple  as  the  female  parent 
and  the  pear  as  the  male. 

Another  example  of  the  same  nature 
may  be  found  in  the  common,  bright, 


orange-colored,  field  or  Yankee  pumpkin. 
Its  order,  the  Cucurbitacea,  is  noted  for 
the  facility  with  which  its  different  species 
hybridize,  the  one  with  the  other*;  that  is, 
the  majority  of  them.  Yet  this  pumpkin 
has  been  grown  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
intermingled  in  the  garden  and  field  with 
other  species  and  varieties  of  pumpkins 
and  squashes,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, it  remains  the  same  old  true  variety 
or  species.  If  we  plant  seed  from  fruit 
grown  on  its  own  vine,  its  pollen  "breaks 
up"  nearly  all  other  varieties  within  its 
reach;  yet  there  may  be  species  of  its 
order  that  when  brought  near  it  will 
"break  it  all  up." 

That  pollen  of  one  species,  when  pollin- 
ating the  stigmas  of  another  species,  may 
not  show  any  effect  on  the  progeny  of  the 
species  pollinated  until  several  generations 
have  passed,  is  undoubtedly  true,  for  we 
certainly  find  this  true  in  cross-bred  in- 
dividuals between  varieties  of  the  same 
species.   Darwin  gives  scores  of  such  ex- 
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amples.  Nearly  all  of  our  domesticated 
fruits  show  this — the  myrobalan  plum,  for 
instance,  which  is  largely  used  as  a  stock 
or  root  on  which  to  work  many  other  stone 
fruits.  It  is  a  native  wild  plum  species  of 
southern  Europe,  and  has  been  grown  from 
seed  in  a  semi-domesticated  state  for  its 
seed  for  ages.  Its  seedlings,  as  they  are 
imported  from  France,  any  one  can  see 
range  widely  in  their  individual  charac- 
teristics. 

The  expert  in  hybridity  can  see  in  a 
thousand  of  its  seedlings  good  proof  that 
they  have  in  them  the  blood  of  every  one 
of  our  cultivated  stone  fruits  belonging 
to  the  almond  family.  And  one  of  our 
great  experts  in  hybridity  firmly  believes 
that  he  could  plant  any  one  of  those  thou- 
sand seedlings  in  an  isolated  place  where 
it  could  receive  no  pollen  but  its  own,  and 
if  it  bore  fruit,  he  could  take  a  seed  from 
any  one  of  those  fruits,  plant  it,  and  if  it 
grew,  that  from  its  progeny,  if  he  could 
live  longenough,  he  could,  in  time,  produce 
the  counterparts  of  any  or  all  of  our  now 
cultivated  stone  fruits  belonging  to  that 
family.  It  might  take  him  a  thousand 
years  or  more,  but  he  firmly  believes  he 
could  do  it  and  not  use  any  other  pollen 
in  the  work  other  than  that  produced  by 
the  plants  under  experiment.  Or,  he  will 
agree  to  run  his  hand  into  a  certain  bag  of 
what  seems  to  be  common  garden  beans, 
take  therefrom  a  single  bean  and  produce 
from  it  and  its  direct  progeny  the  counter- 
part of  any  or  all  of  our  so  very  different 
garden  beans. 

We,  in  our  short-sightedness,  have  come 
to  look  upon  our  species  as.  stable  and 
lasting — the  same  now  that  they  were 
thousands  of  years  ago.  They  are  not,  or 
the  generse,  orders  and  families  are  not; 
they  are  constantly  changing,  degrading 
or  advancing. 

A  good  lesson  in  the  mutabilitj'  of 
species  and  the  power  of  hybriditj^  may 
be  seen  in  the  so-called  plums  of  Japan. 
The  plums  have  been  the  pets  and  pride 
of  this  curious,  ingenious  people,  from  the 
remotest  antiquity.  Every  curious  point 
that  skill  or  accident  could  give  them  has 
been  preserved  and  fostered.  The  results 
as  seen  to-day  in  the  different  individuals 
that  evidently  are  descendants  of  a  plum 
species,  are  trulj'  astonishing;  and  if  a 
good,  systematic  botanist  undertook  to 
classify  them  into  species  it  would  be 
likely  to  send  him  to  the  mad-house. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  plum  now  pretty 
well  known  as  the  Kelsey.  In  it  we  have 
the  leaf  of  the  peach  growing  on  almond 
wood,  with  almond  flowers;  the  fruit 
with  the  skin  and  shape  of  the 
apricot,  the  size  of  the  peach,  gvith  the 
pulp  of  the  cherry,  the  stone  of  the 
cherry  and  the  kernel  of  the  plum.  The 
flavor  of  the  pulp  is  hard  to  define ;  it 
seems  to  be  a  commingling  of  the  flavor  of 
the  apricot,  peach  and  plum.  Where 


would  the  botanist  place  such  a  tree  if  he 
found  it  growing  wild?  There  are  others 
of  these  plums  still  more  interesting  from 
a  biological  standpoint.  Then  what  we 
may  expect  from  hybrids  between  species 
is  nearly  anything  we  can  imagine,  if  we 
have  skill  and  time  enough. 

*Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read 
what  "Joseph"  has  to  say  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "Do  vines  mix?"  His  ex- 
perience has  been  that  they  will  not.  Mine 
has  been  the  reverse,  I  having  found  it 
true  in  every  case  that  terrestial-growing 
vines  will  mix  when  planted  near  each 
other;  even  sweet  potato  and  pumpkin 
vines  mix  amicably.  But  when  it  comes 
to  mixing  sexually,  by  means  of  their 
flowers  or  generative  organs,  that  is  an- 
other thing,  and  I  cannot  agree  with 
either  his  conclusions  or  the  seeming  re- 
sults of  Prof.  Bailey's  experiments. 
These  give  simply  present  negative  results. 

The  cucurbits  are  a  large  family,  with 
many  genera  and  species,  some  of  them 
far  apart,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
hybrids  can  be  readily  obtained  between 
all  the  species  or  any  particular  pair  of 
them.  Yet  many  of  the  species  do  readily 
hybridize,  and  the  pollen  of  the  resulting 
hybrids  may  be  potest  on  and  break  up 
other  species.  I  have  certainly  seen 
numerous  hybrids  between  C.  pepo  and 
C.  maxima,  though,  as  Joseph  intimates, 
right  in  the  same  field  one  can  gather 
Hubbard  seed  that  wiU  grow  true  Hub- 
bards,  the  Hubbard  being  so  strongly  free 
potent.  Yet  it  would  be  hardly  safe  to 
its  purity  to  continue  planting  it  among 
the  hybrids. 

Again,  Joseph  intimates  that  the  first 
progeny  should  show  hybridity,  which, 
in  fact,  should  not  be  looked  for,  and  is 
only  seen  in  very  few  instances  in  crosses 
between  varieties — maize,  for  instance,  and 
then  he  admits  that  he  would  not  expect 
to  get  good  results  from  seed  grown  on 
plants  of  the  cucurbits  when  grown  so 
near  together.  D.  B.  Wieb. 


SUGGESTIONS  FROM   STATION  BULLETINS. 

BY  JOSEPH  (TUISCO  GKEINER.) 

Potato  Blight  axd  Rot. — Bulletin  No. 
24,  of  the  Vermont  Station  (W.  W.  Cooke, 
director,  Burlington),  treats  on  a  timely 
topic,  the  diseases  of  the  potato  plant. 
With  the  potato-beetle  now  almost  gone 
out-of  existence,  so  far  as  this  locality,  at 
leaSt,  is  concerned,  blight  and  rot  are  now 
chief  obstacles  to  successful  potato  cul- 
ture. The  damage  done  by  these  diseases 
in  recent  years  has  been  enormous,  and 
reached  its  climax  in  1890,  reducing  the 
crop  to  a  mere  fraction  of  what  it  should 
have  been. 

The  present  season  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  favorable  one  for  the  development  of 
fungi.  The  foliage  of  trees,  grapes,  etc., 
which  has  suffered  so  much  from  this 
cause  durinr  the  last  few  years,  has  thus 
far  remained  free  from  all  signs  of  fungus 
growth,  and  I  am  in  hopes  will  continue 
thus.  Potatoes  may  also  entirely  escape 
the  attack  of  fungi  this  year  without  any 
effort  on  our  part.  Still,  ^t  will  not  do  to 
rely  too  confidently  on  such  exemption, 
especially  since  it  has  become  known  that 
blight  and  rot  can  be  prevented  by  reason- 
ably cheap  means,  and  the  crop  thereby 
insured  against  damage  by  these  attacks. 
The  careful  grower  should  leave  nothing 
to  chance. 

To  fight  the  disease,  we  should,  first  of 
all,  learn  its  general  nature.  Both  the 
blight  of  the  tops  and  the  dry  rot  of  the-' 
tuber  are  caused  hy  the  same  parasitio 
plant  or  fungus,  called  Phytophthora  in- 
festaus.  The  wet  rot  of  the  tuber  only 
follows  the  dry  rot  as  a  natural  result,' 
and  would  follow  in  the  same  way  when 
the  tuber  is  killed  by  frost  or  any  other 
cause.  The  fungus  which  causes  the 
blight  and  dry  rot  is  killed  in  the  ground 
by  frost,  but  lives  through  the  winter  in 
the  tubers,  and  when  these  are  planted 
the  fungus  grows  up  inside  the  stem.  In 
July  and  August  it  sends  fruiting  branches 
out  from  the  undersides  of  the  potato 
leaves,  upon  which  it  produces  its  spores 
or  seeds.  These  spores  are  produced  in 
great  number  and  carried  freely  about  by 
the  winds,  so  that  the  infection  spreads 
quite  rapidly.  Our  aim  now  must  be  to 
kill  these  spores  or  seeds,  or  prevent  their 
full  development.  This  can  be  done  by 
spraying  the  vines,  at  the  proper  time  or 
times,  with  the  so-called  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, prepared  as  follows : 

Dissolve  six  pounds  of  copper  sulphate 
(blue  vitriol  or  blue-stone)  in  two  or  three 
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gallons  of  hot,  or  eight  to  ten  gallons  of 
cold  water,  in  a  wooden  tub.  Then  slack 
four  pounds  of  fresh  lime  (in  an  emer- 
gency you  can  use  six  pounds  of.  air- 
slacked  lime),  and  after  slacking  add 
water  enough  to  make  a  thin  whitewash. 
Strain  this  through  a  fine  sieve,  or  a  piece 
of  cheose-clotli,  to  remove  all  lumps,  then 
pour  it  slowly  into  the  copper  solution. 
Now  add  water  enough  to  make  twenty- 
two  (better  twenty-eight)  gallons  of  the 
whole  mixture,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  If 


effect  of  the  different  elements  of  fertility 
employed. 

This  idea  is  illustrated  in  a  practical 
manner  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Experiment  Station,  giving  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  with  corn.  The  soil 
on  which  the  experiments  were  made  was 
what  is  termed  a  "blue-grass  soil,"  de- 
rived from  the  lower  silurian  limestone 
and  supposed  to  be  rich  in  phosphoric 
acid,  although  worn  by  many  years  of 
cultivation.     The   elements   used  were 
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to  be  put  on  with  a  watering-pot,  which 
is  a  more  wasteful  as  it  is  a  more  laborious 
method,  dilute  to  thirty-three  gallons. 
The  mixture  tends  to  settle  to  the  bottom, 
hence  must  always  be  stirred  before  using 
and  also  while  being  sprayed  upon  the 
plants. 

The  sulphate  of  copper  does  not  dissolve 
very  readily,  if  thrown  into  the  bottom  of 
a  tub  and  covered  with  water.  This  is 
simply  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  sat- 
urated solution  to  remain  at  the  bottom, 
while  the  water  above  does  not  take  up 
any  of  it.  This  is  easily  remedied  by  put- 
ting the  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  bag  of 
muslin,  cheese-cloth  or  similar  material, 
and  suspending  it  part  way  into  the  water. 
Thus,  as  it  dissolves,  it  diffuses  through 
the  entire  body  of  the  water,  with  a  de- 
cided tendency  to  sink  towards  the  bot- 
tom, leaving  the  solution  weakest  on  top 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  copper  sulphate.  I 
am  indebted  for  this  excellent  suggestion 
to  a  correspondent  of  Coicntry  Gentleman. 

By  far  the  best  way,  because  the  most 
economical  and  most  convenient,  is  to  ap- 
ply with  a  spraying-pump  and  a  hose 
with  a  good  nozzle.  I  find  the  knapsack 
sprayer  very  useful  for  the  purpose.  Of 
course,  if  poto.to-bugs  are  troublesome,  a 
little  Paris  green,  say  two  ounces  to  the 
twenty-two  or  twenty-eight  galloi-a  of 
mixture,  may  be  added,  although  it  is 
claimed  that  the  Bordeaux  mixture  alone 
is  sufficient  to  drive  away  or  kill  the 
beetle.  Spraying  for  blight  and  rot  should 
begin  at  the  earliest  date  that  blight  is 
liable  to  appear,  which  will  probably  be 
from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  July,  and 
repeated  about  once  in  two  weeks  until 
the  period  of  danger  is  passed.  From 
three  to  five  applications  maybe  required. 
Under  ordinarj'  conditions,  however,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  watch  the  field  care- 
fully through  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
August,  and  spray  as  soon  as  any  marked 
signs  of  the  blight  are  seen.  But  do  not 
wait  until  the  blight  begins  to  spread 
badly,  or  you  will  be  too  late.  Repeat  at 
intervals  of  about  two  weeks.  Put  on 
enough  to  moisten  the  leaves  thoroughly, 
which  will  require  from  forty  to  sixty 
gallons  per  acre.  Ninety  gallons  will  be 
needed  if  put  on  with  a  watering-pot. 
The  cost  of  one  application  will  be  $1.20, 
or  a  little  more,  per  acre. 


AVAILABILITY  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

From  the  farmer's  standpoint  the  agri- 
cultural value  of  fertilizers  is  the  only  one 
that  he  cares  to  consider;  that  is,  it  is  the 
immediate  or  future  productive  capacity 
that  concerns  him  more  than  anything 
else.  A  fertilizer  that  will  add  nothing 
appreciable  to  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  soil  is  in  reality  dear  at  any  price,  and 
the  best  chemists  will  not  deny  that  there 
may  be  a  wide  difference  between  the 
agricultural  value  and  the  actual  com- 
mercial value,  which  represents  the  cash 
that  is  required  to  procure  it. 

The  experiments  that  are  being  carried 
on  throughout  our  country  by  individuals 
and  experiment  stations  show  many  im- 
portant facts ;  but  chief  among  them  all, 
the  necessity  of  testing  soils  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  best  course  to  be 
pursued.  The  production  of  large  crops 
may  be  secured  by  a  liberal  use  of  fertiliz- 
ing material;  but  then  the  question  of 
advisability  arises,  especially  if  the  in- 
crease is  not  proportionate  to  the  value  of 
fertilizing  material  necessary  to  secure 
the  iame,  aud  without  a  knowledge  of  the 


nitrate  of  soda,  dissolved  bone-black  and 
muriate  of  potash.  The  proportions  in 
which  they  were  employed  were  three 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  per  acre  of 
acid  black  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  each  of  the  nitrate  and  muriate, 
employing  each  separately  and  in  com- 
bination of  two  and  of  all  three. 

From  the  results  we  find  that  by  the 
use  separately  of  acid  black  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  the  yield  is  actually  diminished  from 
that  with  no  fertilizer  at  all,  and  the  same 
condition  occurs  where  these  two  are  used 
in  combination;  but  by  the  use  of  muriate 
of  potash,  the  increase  of  yield  is  eighty- 
one  per  cent,  and  greater  than  where  it 
was  used  in  combination  with  the  other 
two  of  the  elements.  Another  singular 
fact  is  that  the  yield  from  the  combination 
of  acid  black  and  nitrate  was  less  than 
where  they  were  used  alone. 

But  after  all,  the  question  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  farmer  is  the  economical  one, 
or  the  value  of  increase  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  used;  and  we  find 
that  in  the  single  use  of  acid  black  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the 
two  combined,  there  is  not  only  a  loss  of 
the  entire  cost  of  the  fertilizer  (|4  for  the 
acid  black,  |3.60  for  the  nitrate  of  soda 
and  ?7.60  when  the  two  were  combined), 
but  the  additional  loss  resulting  from  a 
diminished  crop.  We  also  find  that  for 
an  expenditure  of  $3.60  for  muriate  of 
potash  we  get  an  increased  value  of  crop, 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  fertilizer  of 
§8.40,  while  by  the  use  of  a  combination  of 
all  the  three,  used  at  a  cost  of  511.20,  we 
get  an  increase  of  only  ?2.80,  showing  that 
we  get  ^.60  less  in  value  of  increase, 
although  we  have  expended  $7.60  more, 
making  an  actual  loss  of  $12.20,  because  of 
not  using  muriate  of  potash  alone. 

When  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  the 
subject  as  above,  there  is  something 
tangible  for  the  mind  to  act  upon,  and  it 
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brings  it  right  to  the  point  that  all  farmers 
want  to  know.  But  because  the  result 
was  so  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  farmers  cannot 
discard  every  element  of  fertility  except 
muriate  of  potash,  and  use  that  alone, 
because  soils  vary  in  character,  and  another 
soil  might  reverse  the  results.  But 
farmers  can  test  their  soils  and  determine 
these  questions  as  applied  to  their  own 
soils,  with  a  prospect  of  getting  informa- 
tion fully  as  valuable  as  that  above  men- 


tioned, and  at  the  comparatively  small 
cost  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  three 
fertilizing  ingredients. 

W.  H.  Yeomans. 
THE  DAIRY  INTEREST. 

Dairying  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  farming,  and  the 
prospects  are  that  it  will  increase  largely 
during  the  next  ten  years.  Whether  the 
profits  of  dairying  will  be  any  better  de- 
pends partly  on  the  dairymen  themselves 
and  partly  upon  legislation.  We  need 
laws  that  will  compel  makers  of  bogus 
butter  and  cheese  to  brand  and  sell  their 
products  for  just  what  they  are;  and  until 
we  get  those  laws  we  must  work  under  a 
great  disadvantage,  for  we  must  sell  our 
butter  and  cheese  in  competition  with  that 
made  from  grease  and  oil,  and  of  course 
we  will  suffer  loss  in  consequence. 

On  our  own  part  we  can  do  much  to  in- 
crease our  profits  by  keeping  better  cows, 
feeding  them  better  and  working  up  their 
product  in  a  more  scientific  manner.  There 
are  many  dairymen  who  are  to-day 
making  butter  after  the  manner  of  their 
fathers,  and  of  course  they  complain  that 
there  is  no  money  in  the  business.  There 
is  money  to  be  made  in  dairying  if  we 
will  use  all  the  means  at  command  to 
make  the  business  what  it  ought  to  be. 
THE  cows. 
We  must  have  good  cows.  There  is  no 
use  in  dairying  with  poor  cows.  Too 
many  are  trying  to  get  along  with  a  lot  of 
scrub  cows — cows  that  when  times  are 
good  will  barely  pay  a  profit  over  cost  of 
feed,  and  when  feed  is  high  and  dairy 
goods  low,  tring  their  owners  into  debt 
every  day  in  the  year.  Why  is  it  that 
dairymen  are  so  unconcerned  about  the 
quality  of  their  cows?  We  see  men  who, 
in  any  other  branch  of  farming,  have  the 
very  best  animals  and  implements,  while 
they  keep  a  mean  lot  of  cows,  and  their 
facilities  in  the  dairy-room  for  making 
butter  are  of  the  poorest.  Is  it  because 
dairying  has  been  a  side  issue,  or  because 
the  dairyman  has  inherited  certain  notions 
about  his  business  that  are  out  of  date  but 
he  has  not  been  able  to  get  rid  of?  In 
either  case  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
reform,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to  begin. 

Beef  cattle  are  now  selling  for  more 
money  than  for  a  long  time  past,  and  the 
demand  for  beef  cattle  has  made  cow  beef 
more  salable  than  formeliyj^i  Vid  now  is 
the  time  to  get  rid  of  the  cows  that  do  not 
pay;  sell  them  and  replace  them  with 
others  that  will  do  good  dairy  work.  It 
were  better,  far  better,  to  give  two  or  three 
poor  cows  for  one  good  one,  and  thus  re- 
duce the  herd  one  half  or  two  thirds,  than 
to  go  on  feeding  a  lot  of  cows  that  pay 
little  or  no  profit. 

Another  way  to  get  good  cows  is  to  raise 
them  by  breeding  the  best  cows  you  now 
have  to  a  first-class  milk  or  butter  bull. 
Registered  bulls  can  now  be  bought 
cheaply,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  breed- 
ing to  scrub  bulls.  Two  or  more  near 
neighbors  can  buy  a  bull  and  use  him  in 
common,  and  the  expense  to  each  would 
be  light  and  the  profit  great.  None  but 
those  who  have  seen  it  can  realize  the 
great  improvement  from  the  first 
cross  of  a  good  bull  on  common 
cows.  If  the  bull  be  a  very  prepotent 
one,  some  of  the  calves  from  the  first 
cross  will  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance in  form  and  coler  to  the  thor- 
oughbred. The  same  bull  can  be  used 
on  his  own  daughters,  and  some- 
times on  his  granddaughters;  but 
this  is  rather  too  close 
inbreeding  in  some 
cases. 

FEEDING. 

There  is  almost  as 
much  room  for  im- 
provement in  feeding 
as  in  breeding.  There 
are  many  cows  fed  year 
after  year  that  never 
have  a  chance  to  show 
what  they  can  do,  be- 
cause they  never  have 
enough  feed — sometimes  not  one  quarter 
enough.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  good 
feed  a  first-class  cow  can  eat  with  profit; 
and  cows  that  have  been  regarded  as  being 
only  moderate  milkers  may  really  be  of 
the  best,  and  only  require  plenty  of  feed 
and  good  care  to  show  their  superiority. 

We  should  test  each  cow  by  feeding  her 
a  good  ration,  bginning  with  a  moderate 
quantity  and  slowly  increasing  it  so  as  not 
to  get  her  digestive  system  out  of  order. 


We  may  be  surprised  at  the  result,  and 
find  out  what  a  loss  we  have  been  sustain- 
ing by  not  knowing  the  working  capacity 
of  our  cows.  Our  object  should  be  to  get 
a  certain  amount  of  milk  or  butter  out  of 
the  fewest  number  of  cows;  the  fewer  the 
number  of  cows  we  keep  to  do  the  requisite 
work  the  better  each  cow  pays  us.  We 
want. cows  that  will  pay  a  big  profit  per 
head.  It  is  the  big  herd  of  only  a  few 
really  good  cows  that  pays,  not  the  big 
herd  ot  many  average  cows.  The  size  of 
the  herd  ought  to  be  judged  by  the  work 
done,  not  by  the  number  of  cows  it  con- 
tains. Many  ten-cow  herds  are  practically 
larger  than  others  that  number  thirty 
cows.  If  intensive  farming  will  pay  any- 
where it  will  pay  in  the  dairy  branch  of  it. 
We  want  concentrated  effort  in  the  cow, 
in  the  feed  and  in  the  dairyman.  We 
want  everything  connected  with  dairying 
to  be  much  in  little. 

KEEPING  CREAM  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

If  one  has  no  ice  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
the  cream  from  getting  too  sour  before 
churning-day.  A  cool  spring  in  which  to 
place  the  cream-cans  is  not  always  avail- 
able, but  the  well  is,  and  if  a  light  wind- 
lass is  put  over  the  well  the  cans  can  be 
lowered  down  to  the  level  of  the  water, 
and  the  temperature  will  be  found  to  be 
about  right  to  keep  the  cream  and  ripen  it 
for  churning.  The  temperature  of  the 
well  is  even;  there  are  no  sudden  changes, 
and  the  cream,  when  it  comes  out,  Is  not 
thick  and  sour,  as  it  would  be  in  a  dairy- 
room  subject  to  sudden  changes  from 
temperate  to  sultry  heat.  The  well  is  also 
a  good  place  to  keep  the  butter  and  harden 
it  for  market. 

DILUTING  THE  MILK. 

Last  summer  the  ice  crop  was  short  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Our  ice  gave 
out  the  first  of  July,  and  we  didn't  know 
what  to  do  about  raising  the  cream  until 
we  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  diluting  the 
milk  with  fifty  per  cent  of  well  water 
when  it  was  strained  into  the  deep  cans  in 
the  creamery.  This  answered  the  purpose. 
The  cream  was  all  up  in  a  few  hours,  and 
the  only  objection  to  this  method  was  that 
it  took  up  more  room  in  the  creamery,  an  d 
the  skimmed  milk  was  very  poor  for  feed- 
ing purposes;  but  the  addition  of  some 
linseed  meal  made  it  all  right  to  feed  to 
calves  and  pigs.  This  method  of  diluting 
milk  for  cream  i,;:£:;;r  i.-cu  ve  i  .  :  fKi  . 
with  any  style  of  .'if;tting  the  niiit,  I  sup- 
pose, but  it  is  probably  better  to  use  deop 
cans  set  in  a  taiiic  of  water.  Tt  -%'ill  be 
worth  while  to  m  i  o  a  not.'  ot  i<  i.  In  case 
the  ice  should  giv     nt  before  cold  v.•6ath■.^, . 

BREED  TH]      .  J . :  I' f;R,S  l  OUNO. 

I  like  to  have  a  Jensoy  iiei^er  csi'm  at 
two  years  of  age.  Some  say  it  stunts  them 
to  breed  so  early,  but  I  have  not  found 
it  to  be  so.  I  notice  that  some  Holstein 
breeders  have  their  heifers  drop  their  first 
calves  about  as  early  as  the  .Jersey  breed- 
ers do,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  sooner 
the  heifer  commences  her  milking  the 
better  and  more  persistent  milker  she  will 
become.  The  difl'erence  between  breeding 
heifers  to  calve  at  two  years  and  at  three 
is  the  loss  of  just  one  year's  use  of  tlie 
cow,  and  I  don't  see  anything  to  he  gained 
by  waiting  till  the  heifers  are  three  or 
even  two  and  a  half  years  old.  It  certainly 
doesn't  injure  the  heifer,  and  I  think  helps 
her.  She  will  grow  large  enough  for  a 
dairy  cow  and  she  will  make  as  good  a 
milk  or  butter  cow  as  one  that  is  bred 
older.  So  why  not  have  the  use  of  one 
year  more  of  a  cow's  life? 

I  breed  my  cows  to  calve  every  year,  and 
though  I  have  made  no  comparative  ex- 
periments, think  I  get  better  results  than 
1  would  by  letting  them  go  over  the  regular 
time.  I  believe  that  they  are  surer  to  get 
in  calf  if  bred  within  a  short  time  after 
calving,  and  it  is  therefore  easier  to 
regulate  the  time  of  having  the  cows  come 
in.  Once  or  twice  when  I  failed  to  breed 
cows  at  the  regular  time,  and  let  them  go 
two  or  three  months  longer  than  usual,  I 
found  some  trouble  in  getting  them  in 
calf.  I  attriVjuted  it  to  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  so  much  longer  than  usual  before 
they  were  bred  after  calving.  Heifers 
bred  young,  I  notice,  are  easier  to  get  iu 
calf  than  those  allowed  to  run  longer  be- 
fore being  bred;  and  take  it  altogether, 
the  early -bred  heifers  pay  the  best  and  are 
the  most  satisfactory.       A.  L.  Crosby. 

Summer 
Weakness 

Loss  of  Appetite,  Sick 
Headache,  and  That  Tired 
Feeling,  are  cured  by 

Hood's 

Sarsaparilla 
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NOTES  FROM  MY  HOME  GARDEN. 

BY  JOSEPH. 

^^■'V  o  Gaps  Waxted. — The  editor  of 
■  the  GermantovrnTe^e^ropTi  puts 
J  I  it  very  tersely  thus<  "Keep 
^  ^  the  whole  garden  busy.  If 
a  plant  fails,  put  another  in  its  place. 
Allow  no  gaps  in  the  rows;  if  you  don't 
notice  them,  weeds  will.  A  weed  is  a 
thief;  it  robs  the  soil  of  its  manure  and 
all  the  near  plants  of  their  very  life.  Fill 
up  every  gap  with  seed  or  by  transplant- 
ing, and  if  you  can't  do  either,  lay  down 
boards  to  smother  the  weed  seeds  which 
lie  in  wait  in  the  soil  to  pop  up  their  heads 
and  grow.  Keep  every  foot  of  your 
garden  working  night  and  day  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soil  and  for  your  own 
benefit  also.  A  busy  patch  is  both  a  credit 
and  a  profit.  You  can't  make  a  fortune 
out  of  one  cabbage  or  one  turnip,  but  you 
can  always  make  some  money  out  of 
manj%" 

Every  sentence  of  this  is  worth  remem- 
bering and  repeating,  and  the  teaching 
cannot  be  put  in  words  too  strong.  Idle- 
ness is  the  devil's  best  school.  This 
applies  to  the  garden  as  well  as  to  people. 
The  idle  boy's  ideas  soon  run  to  mischief; 
the  idle  garden  runs  to  weeds.  Just  as 
soon  as  one  crop  is  harvested  aud  the 
ground  can  be  cleared,  stir  the  surface  and 
plant  something.  It  is  time  yet  for  turnips 
and  spinach  and  endive  and  radishes,  etc. 
Rather  than  let  the  garden  grow  weeds, 
sow  flat  turnips;  and  if  you  do  not  wish 
to  have  any  more  cultivating  to  do,  you 
may  scatter  the  seed  broadcast.  The 
turnips  will  soon  cover  the  whole  area 
planted,  choke  out  weed  growth  and  keep 
the  soil  shaded.  The  crop  can  rot  on  the 
ground,  adding  to  its  fertility,  unless  you 
wish  to  make  use  of  it  for  feed  or  pasture. 

I  do  hate  gaps  in  the  rows  of  growing 
vegetables.  In  my  sight  it  mars  the 
beauty  of  a  row  of  thrifty-growing  onions 
or  celei-y  to  see  a  bare  space  in  it.  Often 
I  take  great  pains  to  remedy  such  blemish. 
My  two  rows  and  part  of  another  of  "White 
Plume  celery,  set  out  in  June,  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  long  drouth,  and  a 
number  of  the  nlants  died,  leaving  ugly 
ly  i  looiv  up  the  plants  in 
A  itn  a  trowel,  carefully  pre- 
ttts  by  ia'ring  up  a  good  big 
■>  ith  eac!!  plant,  and  at  once 
11  tho  gops  in  the  two  whole 
.  >  wBr^  exi!'  -Ay  plants  enough 

 ,        Ine  J.ainagf ,    nd  now  the  rows 

look  complete,  and,  to  my  eyes,  as  beauti- 
ful as  a  flower-bed.  The  third  row,  after 
the  removal  of  the  White  Plume,  which 
were  occupying  one  end,  can  now  all  be 
planted  to  New  Rose,  Giant  Pascal  or 
Golden  Heart,  and  thus  made  to  present  a 
uniform  appearance  and  receive  uniform 
treatment,  all  of  which  would  not  have 
been  possible  if  the  White  Plume  were 
left  on  one  end  and  the  row  filled  out  with 
one  of  the  varieties  needing  high  earthing 
or  boarding  up. 

Shading  Celery. — Celery  plants  find  a 
little  shade  quite  congenial  and  beneficial 
in  hot,  drj'  weather.  One  of  my  two  rows 
of  AVbite  Plume,  both  planted  in  a  ma- 
nure-filled dead  furrow,  received  a  slight 
shading  during  part  of  the  day  by  a  row 
of  thrifty-growing  Alaska  peas  standing 
next  to  it  on  tlie  south  side.  This  row  has 
done  decidedly  better  than  the  other  that 
is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  almost  no 
plants  having  been  killed  out  by  the 
drouth,  while  there  were  many  gaps  in 
the  exposed  row  until  filled  out  again  by 
replanting.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  most 
excellent  plan  to  make  a  practice  of  pro- 
viding shade  in  this  or  a  similar  way  for 
celery.  If  the  rows  are  to  be  four,  feet 
apart,  for  instance,  rows  of  some  tall- 
growing,  late  pea  variety,  like  Champion 
of  England,  may  be  planted  four  feet 
apart  in  May,  and  rows  of  celery  between 
these  pea  rows  in  June  or  July.  Perhaps 
corn  might  do  in  place  of  the  peas.  I  be- 
lieve shade  thus  secured  would  prove  to 
be  of  great  benefit,  especially  if  the  season 
should  be  dry. 

Anotliergood  way  of  accomplishing  the 
same  purpose  is  to  set  up  a  line  of  ordinary 
boards  on  edge  along  the  row  of  celery, 
on  sunny  side,  which  boards  may  be  held 
in  place  by  short  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground  on  each  side  of  boards.  Any  kind 
of  cheap,  old  boards  will  answer  for  this; 
or  the  boards  which  are  intended  for  use 


in  bleaching  (now  a  common  method)  may 
be  utilized  in  this  preliminary  way. 

For  winter  use,  any  of  the  varieties  of 
celery  named  may  yet  be  planted,  but  the 
ground  should  be  rich  and  the  plants  large 
and  well  rooted,  so  they  will  grow  right 
along  and  as  thrifty  as  possible;  and  if  a 
slight  shading  is  given,  as  here  suggested, 
you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  fair  success. 

FIGHTING  INSECTS. 

Referring  to  our  advice  to  "crush  the 
squash-bug,"  a  subscriber,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Moulton,  of  Arkansas,  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  inducing  the  mother  bugs,  by 
means  of  a  scent  or  aroma  more  fascinat- 
ing to  them  than  even  squash,  to  lay  all 
their  eggs  in  a  little  corner  of  the  patch, 
and  leave  the  rest  untouched.  "Just  such 
things  happen  in  the  case  of  other  pests," 
he  says.  "I  doubt  whether  the  principle 
of  preferential  oviposition  has  ever  been 
worked  for  the  hundredth  part  of  what  it 
is  worth." 

This  is  very  true;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
squash-bug  it  only  remains  for  us  to  find 
a  plant  which  the  pest  likes  more  than 
squash.  We  have  often  planted  Hubbard 
squash,  or  even  pumpkins,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  bug  food  and  as  a  pro- 
tection to  cucumber  and  melon  vines  close 
by.  Sometimes  this  device  seems  to  be 
successful,  sometimes  it  is  not.  So  in  case 
of  onion-maggot.  Radishes  and  cabbages 
planted  in  the  onion  patch  appear  to  act 
as  "catch"  plants.  The  fly  prefers  radish 
and  cabbage  flavor  to  onion  flavor,  and 
consequently  deposits  its  eggs  on  the 
"catch"  plants,  leaving  the  onions  un- 
touched. Sometimes,  however,  onions  are 
badly  attacked,  even  with  plenty  of  those 
"catch"  plants  near.  So  it  is  with  the 
currant-worm,  which  usually  prefers 
gooseberry  aroma  to  currant  flavor.  "With 
gooseberry  bushes  planted  here  and  there 
among  the  currants,  the  latter  often 
remain  clean,  while  the  worms  are  all 
found  on  the  gooseberry  bushes.  Some- 
times, however,  we  may  find  plenty  of 
worms  on  the  currants  and  none  on  the 
gooseberries.  The  rose-chafer  prefers  the 
Clinton  grape  to  all  other  varieties,  and 
the  magnolia  to  almost  anything  else. 
Consequently,  we  may  use  the  Clinton 
grape  aud  the  magnolia  as  "catch"  plants. 

These  are  some  of  the  leading  instances 
where  "the  principle  of  preferential 
oviposition"  has  been  made  use  of  in  the 
fight  agaiiHt  insects.  Of  course,  if  we 
can  succeed  in  concentrating  our  foes  in 
small  patches  or  clusters  of  plants,  we  can 
concentrate  our  efibrts  upon  the  points  of 
attack,  and  need  not  waste  time  and  ma- 
terial in  protecting  large  areas. 

A  more  scientific  way  of  fighting  in- 
sects, however,  is  now  coming  in  vogue, 
and  this  is  by  infection  with  a  contagious 
disease.  Experiments  made  with  the 
chinch-bug  and  others,  more  recently  with 
the  cabbage-worm,  have  shown  the  feas- 
ibility of  the  plan.  Tudoubtedly,  every 
insect  is  subject  to  contagious  fatal  dis- 
eases. If  we  can  get  hold  of  such  disease 
germs,  and  propagate  them,  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  our  insect  foes. 
Here  is  an  inviting  field  for  investigation. 

Orchard,  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GKEEN. 

NEW  STRAWBERRY  VARIETIES. 

P.  M.  Augur,  in  a  paper  before  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Societj^,  said : 
In  producing  new  strawberry  varieties, 
the  mother  variety,  from  which  the  seed 
is  taken,  should  be  a  pistillate,  chosen  for 
its  good  points,  with  a  good-jiiale  parent 
in  close  proximity,  in  which  case  a  true 
cross  is  wellnigh  inevitable.  The  follow- 
ing was  a  favorite  plan  with  the  venerable 
Seth  Boyden  :  Plant  four  bisexual  plants 
of  a  select  variety  in  a  small  frame,  and 
in  the  center  set  a  chosen  plant  of  the  de- 
sired pistillate  variety  for  the  mother. 
Let  all  these  plants  be  forced  to  their 
highest  development,  especially  the 
mother  plant.  .Just  before  the  blooming 
season  cover  the  frame  with  a  sash  to  ex- 
clude insects  from  bringing  foreign  pollen. 
Remove  early  from  tlie  center  plant  all 
but  three  or  four  principal  fruit  stalks, 
that  the  strength  of  the  vital  forces  be 
concentrated  on  them.  As  soon  as  the 
most  important  blooms  on  mother  plant 
open,  remove  the  sash  and  fertilize  with 
pollen  from  the  other  plants,  using  a 
camel 's-hair  brush;  then  replace  the  sash, 
which  should  be  removed  permanently  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  ia  well  set;  the  finest 


only  of  these  cross-fertilized  berries  should 
be  used  for  seed.  At  perfect  maturity 
wash  the  berries  and  wash  out  the  chosen 
seed ;  place  the  seed  on  ice  for  a  few  daj^s, 
then  sow  in  a  box  placed  in  a  greenhouse 
or  conservatory,  and  when  the  plants 
attain  sufficient  size,  transplant  to  the 
open  ground.  These  plants,  with  good 
attention  and  culture,  will  be  large  enough 
to  stand  the  winter  v.ell  with  suitable 
covering,  and  will  speedily  be  in  bearing 
condition.  The  principles  involved  in 
choosing  parent  varieties  are:  First,  to 
choose  those  having  as  many  strong 
points  as  possible  in  common;  second, 
when  the  mother  variety  lacks  in  some 
one  essential,  select  the  male  parent 
having  that  missing  quality  most  fully. 
In  short,  aggregate  in  the  prospective 
progeny  as  many  strong  points  as  are  re- 
tainable. Of  course,  we  cannot  sum  up 
all  the  good  jjoints  of  both  parents  and 
know  we  have  that  aggregate,  but  possi- 
bilities lie  in  that  direction. — Orange  Judd 
Farmer. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  GKEEX. 

Aphides  on  Quince  K.eaves— Inflnence 
of  the  Moon.— J.  R.  G.,  Brownsville.  Tenn. 
The  quince  leaf  received  was  covered  with 
plant  lice  (aphis).  You  had  better  use  the 
kerosene   emulsion   recommended  in  these 

columns  lately.  So  far  as  known,  the  phases 

of  the  moon  do  not  efifect  plants  in  any  way 
whatsoever. 

Fertilizer  for  Havilaml  and  Bnbaoh.— 
J.  J.  T.,  Richmond,  Va.  I  think  the  Michel's 
Early  is  one  of  the  best  to  produce  pollen,  and 
while  the  fruit  is  not  very  attractive,  yet  it  is 
firm,  and  for  a  bisexual  variety  very  prolific. 
It  is,  too.  a  very  strong,  healthy  grower.  It 
fertilized  my  Haviland,  Bubach  No.  5  and 
Warfield  this  year  very  successfully. 

Strawberry  Without  Runners— Thorn- 
less  Blaeliberries.— Mrs.  M.  J.  T.,  Quincy, 
111.  (1)  The  strawberry  yon  refer  to  is  well 
known  among  horticulturists  as  the  Hautbors. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  it.  (2)  There  is 
a  blackberry  with  but  few  thorns,  called 
Wachusett  Thoriiless.  It  is  quite  prolific,  but 
we  have  other  berries  that  are  larger  and  con- 
sequently more  profitable,  such  as  the  Snyder, 
I  for  instance.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
gooseberries  without  thorns,  but  the  best 
kinds  all  have  thorns,  though  iu  varying 
degrees. 

Blildew  on  Black  Currants.— G.  C.  T., 

j  New  Boston,  Mich.    The  mildew  is  a  minute 
I  plant  which  produces  the  disease  by  growing 
j  in  the  tissue  ot  the  leaf.   It  is  not  caused  by 
i  the  ground  or  worms,  although  anything  that 
weakens  the  vitality  or  checks  the  growth  of 
the  plant  will  make  it  more  liable  to  attacks 
of  mildew.   If  you  use  lime  of  sulphur,  as 
'  recommended  in  these  columns  for  mildew, 
j  I  think  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  keeping 
I  your  plants  clean.   Locations  that  are  close, 
shut  in  and  do  not  have  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  are  most  liable  to  this  trouble. 

Cherry  Not  Frniting.— E.  F.  S.,  Bearing, 
Maine,  writes:  "I  have  a  tree  on  my  place 
that  I  bought  from  a  nursery  here  for  cherry. 
It  has  blossomed  ver.v  full  ever.v  year,  but  the 
fruit  aUrays  falls  off  as  soon  as  formed,  so 
that  I  have  never  been  able  to  tell  what  It 
would  be.  I  have  tried  everything  that  has 
been  recommended  to  me,  but  without  suc- 
cess. I  have  cut  a  strip  out  of  the  bark  two 
inches  wide  clear  <t round,  aud  it  neither  killed 
nor  cured.  I  have  driven  nails  into  it,  and 
liave  other  stone  fruit  in  blossom  near  it.  I 
have  had  the  tree  ten  years.  The  trunk  seems 
to  grow  thick,  but  the  top  does  not  seem  to  get 
much  larger.  It  is  about  six  inches  through 
at  the  ground." 

Reply  :— I  cannot  explain  to  you  just  the 
reason  yourcherry-tree  does  not  fruit.  It  may 
be  that  it  is  some  worthless  seedling  stock 
that  has  been  sold  for  a  named  kind;  but 
whatever  the  trouble  is,  since  it  is  a  good 
grower  I  would  have  it  grafted,  if  possible, 
with  some  well-known,  hardy,  good  kind. 
Failing  in  this,  I  would  cut  it  down. 

Gooseberry  Culture  —  Currants  —  Dis- 
tance Apart  to  Plant  Plums.  — A.  W., 

Rogers,  Ark.  (1)  Gooseberries  should  be 
planted  on  rich,  rather  moist  soil,  six  feet 
apart  each  way.  They  should  have  clean 
cultivation  and  should  liave  from  one  half  to 
two  thirds  of  their  new  growth  cut  back  each 
year  after  they  begin  to  fruit.  Probably  the 
Houghton  seedling  will  do  best  with  you,  but 
you  had  better  tr.v  a  few  each  of  the  Downing, 
Smith  Industry,  Champion  and  Triumph.  The 
three  last  are  very  large  kinds,  and  not  very 
generally  tried.  (2)  Currants  will  pay  if  they 
grow  well  and  you  have  a  good  market  for 
them.  They  should  be  planted  the  same  as 
gooseberries.  (3)  Put  blue  Damson  plums 
twenty  feet  a  part  each  way  and  quinces  twelve 
feet  apart  each  wa.v.  The  profit  from  these 
depends  upon  the  care  and  skill  given  them 
and  the  market  that  is  accessible.  They  are 
generally  profitable  when  well  grown. 

Hybrids.— .•v.  M.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  asks  :  "Is 
there  any  certain  law  b.v  which  we  can  tell 
what  will  be  the  value  of  a  hybrid  between 
two  species  or  between  two  varieties  of  the 
same  species  ?  " 

Reply  :— We  know  but  very  little  as  to  what 
will  be  the  outcome  from  the  hybridization  of 
any  fruits.  Practically  all  we  know  about  the 
result  is  that  the  offspring  may  partake  of  the 
nature  of  both  parents  in  varying  degrees. 
Sometimes  the  points  of  one  parent  will  quite 
cover  up  and  apparently  prevail  absolutely 
over  the  other;  but  in  such  cases  we  cannot 
but  think  that  one  parent's  points  remain 
latent  in  tlie  offspring  and  may  show  in  the 
next  generation.  There  are  some  apple,  peach, 
plum  and  other  trees  which  propagate 'them- 


selves nearly  or  quite  true  from  seed.  I  look 
upon  these  varieties  as  races,  and  I  think  that 
hybrids  between  them  and  those  with  weaker 
powers  of  transmission  would  necessarily  par- 
take largely  of  the  stronger ;  but  this  power  of 
transmission  does  not  pertain  to  all  varieties 
of  any  species,  even  when  isolated. 

Apple  Bust.- J.  T.,  McNab,  Ala.  The  life 
history  of  this  rust  is  briefly  as  follows :  The 
spores  of  the  rust  on  the  apple  /eaves  or  fruit 
ripen  in  midsummer  and  pass  to  the  red  cedar- 
trees,  the  result  being  the  growth  on  the  cedar 
commonlyknown  as"cedar-apples.''  The  spores 
of  the  cedar-apples  do  not  ripen  until  April, 
when  they  ripen  and  pass  to  the  foliage  or 
fruit  of  the  apple,  causing  rust.  The  spores 
on  the  cedar-apples  are  produced  at  the  time 
they  throw  out  the  Irregular,  gelatinous, 
scarlet  horns,  which  are  sometimes  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  spring  on  our  cedar-trees.  The 
cedar-apples  die  as  soon  as  they  have  produoed 
their  spores,  but  the  rust  plant  (it  Is  a  minute 
plant)  grows  on  In  the  apple  tree,  and  may 
remain  in  it  for  several  years.  The  fruit,  when 
attacked,  is  rendered  worthless,  arid  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruit  may  be  prevented  by  the  early 
destruction  of  the  leaves  by  the  fungus. 
Prevention— \t  Tpresent  no  practicable  remedy 
is  known  for  this  disease.  Where  the  red 
cedar  is  not  abundant  it  may  be  possible  to 
free  the  orchards  fro™  the  disease  by  destroy- 
ing the  cedars;  but  where  the  cedars  are 
abundant  and  valuable,  this  method  is  not 
practicable,  and  we  can  only  suggest  that 
since  some  varieties  are  more  subject  to  the 
disease  than  others,  that  only  those  that  are 
most  exempt  from  it  be  planted.  All  badly 
infected  trees  should  be  removed.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  healthy  trees  might  be  pre- 
served from  attack  by  spraying  the  foliage,  as 
soon  as  it  appears,  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
and  at  intervals  of  two  weeks  thereafter  until 
the  cedar-apples  are  dried  up. 

Peach  Culture.— R.  A.,  Camden,  S.  C. 
writes  :  "We  have  commenced  a  peach  orchard 
of  one  acre,  on  sandy  soil  with  subsoil.  It  was 
very  poor  when  cleared,  fifteen  years  ago. 
Most  of  this  time  it  has  been  planted  in  pota- 
toes and  enriched  with  stable  manure,  until 
now  it  will  produce  twenty  or  twenty-five 
bushels  of  corn  without  further  manuring. 
This  Is  the  plan  of  treatment  proposed,  unless 
your  advice  shall  change  it :  Start  the  limbs 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  prune  carefully  and 
keep  free  from  insects.  Each  year  in  the  latter 
part  of  winter  scatter  broadcast  twelve  two- 
horse  loads  of  oak  leaves,  three  hundred 
pounds  acid  phosphate  and  same  amount  of 
muriate  of  potash,  putting  commercial  ma- 
nures near  the  trees,  and  plow  the  whole  under 
lightly.  You  will  observe  that  I  avoid  nitro- 
genous manures.  From  reading  and  observing 
I  am  convinced  they  will  make  a  large,  beauti- 
ful, but  soft  and  insipid  fruit.  Cotton,  which 
is  not  at  all  an  exhaustive  crop,  will  be  planted 
for  a  few  years,  and  then  the.  trees  will  be 
given  full  possession,  cultivation  being  con- 
tinued shallow.  Please  comment  and  advise." 

Reply:— Your  plans  are  exceptionally  good 
for  developing  a  healthy  growth.  While 
nitrogenous  manures  may  produce  Inferior 
fruit,  yet  their  injurious  effects,  when  used  too 
largely,  Is  generally  seen  in  an  Increased,  soft, 
tender  growth  of  wood,  which  is  very  suscepti- 
ble to  diseases.  For  the  benefit  of  some  others 
of  our  readers  It  might  be  well  to  say  that  the 
addition  of  the  oak  leaves  will  keep  the  land 
supplied  with  humus;  that  is,  vegetable  mat- 
ter In  the  soil.  This  might  be  supplied  as  well 
in  old  straw  or  other  rubbish,  were  the  same 
as  available,  or  by  plowing  In  some  green  crop, 
such  as  rye.  The  acid  phosphate  and  muriate 
of  por.~.sh  have  been  long  and  favorably  known 
as  fertilizers  for  the  peach  and  other  fruits.  If 
the  growth  is  not  satisfactory  after  a  few 
years,  I  think  the  cheapest  way  of  supplying 
the  nitrogen  would  be  to  seed  the  land  to  red 
clover,  harvest  the  crop  and  plow  the  land  the 
i  following  spring  after  the  clover  has  started  a 
little;  but  this  should  not  be  done  unless  the 
growth  is  inferior. 

Silos  and  Ensilage  are  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  our  most  prominent  and  progressive 
farmers,  and  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
very  profitable.  The  Appleton  Mfg.  Co.,  whose 
attractive  advertisement  appears  in  our  paper, 
are  headquarters  for  Ensilage  Cutters  and 
Carriers,  Tread  Sweep  and  Tread  Powers  for 
running  them. 
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From  Minnesota.— In  the  "Extracts  from 
Correspondence"  I  notice  about  all  the  western 
states  reported  but  ours.  It  Is,  indeed,  right 
that  the  western  states  should  make  these 
encouraging  reports,  because  the  West  is  the 
growing  and  prosperous  portion  of  the  United 
States  to-day.  This  is  the  place  for  the  poor 
to  become  rich  and  prosperous,  and  I  can  say 
that  this  is  the  state  and  Kerkhoven  the  place 
to  acquire  that  condition.  The  country  about 
here  is  very  productive.  The  farmers  are  all 
doing  well.  We  don't  mind  the  winters,  and 
the  summers  are  beautiful.  Fine  farming 
land  can  be  bought  for  $10  per  acre,  but  the 
price  is  rapidly  increasing.  This  year  there  is 
a  great  inquiry  for  lands;  next  year  they  will 
be  increased  from  S3  to  S5  per  acre.  The  crops 
are  very  good  this  year.  We  never  had  a 
failure.  E.  C. 

Kerkhoven,  Minn. 


Prom  Missouri.— It  seems  that  most  of  the 
correspondents  have  the  best  country  in  the 
United  States.  I  don't  say  that  we  have  the 
best,  but  I  thinlc  it  is  as  good  as  any  and  better 
than  some.  1  have  been  here  eighteen  months 
and  like  the  country  better  than  I  ever  thought 
I  could.  The  land  is  not  smooth  or  as  rich  as 
where  I  came  from,  but  most  any  man  can 
have  a  home  of  his  own.  Any  man  can  live  here 
that  will  work  and  half  manage.  One  great 
trouble  here  is  so  many  have  got  into  the  habit 
of  hauling  and  making  ties  for  a  living  and 
neglect  their  farms  and  crops.  This  is  as  good 
a  fruit  and  vegetable  county  as  there  is  in  the 
state.  We  can  and  do  raise  some  fine  corn, 
as  well  as  wheat  and  oats.  Our  wheat 
harvest  is  good,  considering  the  late  sowing. 
There  are  some  good,  cheap,  improved  farms 
here  for  sale.  We  have  an  abundance  of  small 
fruits  of  all  kind.  We  are  always  blessed  with 
bountiful  crops  of  small  fruits,  both  tame  and 
wild.  We  have  rock  aud  some  gravel  to 
contend  with.  S.  L. 

Elk  Head,  Mo. 


From  Tennessee.— This  section  of  the 
country,  while  no  Eden,  and  with  someserious 
drawbacks  (the  growing  of  tobacco  and  the 
whiskey  distilleries  are  to  me  the  most  serious), 
has  decided  attractions,  and  particularly  to 
those  seeking  a  milder  climate.  I  have  lived 
in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Michigan  and  Florida,  and 
have  to  say  that  for  salubrity  of  climate,  good 
water,  and  adaptation  to  general  farming,  and 
particularly  fruit  raising  and  general  garden- 
ing, it  is  fully  equal,  and  in  sevei-al  respects 
ahead  of  any  of  them,  particularly  as  to  a 
good,  healthful  climate  and  pure,  •  freestone 
water.  We  ai-e  on  the  table-lands,  2,200  feet 
above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  22  miles  from  Nash- 
ville, and  in  a  few  hours'  reach  of  several 
large  cities,  thus  giving  us  the  choice  of  several 
markets.  The  thermometer  seldom  indicates 
a  higher  temperature  than  90°,  and  but  a  few 
degrees  below  freezing.  Tlie  citizens  are 
hospitable.  Quite  a  number  are  from  the 
North  and  West,  and  are  generally  well  satis- 
fled  with  the  change.  V.  F. 

Green  Brier,  Tenn. 

From  Missouri.— Livingston  county  is  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  It  is  crossed  by 
three  railroads,  centering  at  Chillicothe,  the 
county-seat,  a  city  of  7,000  inhabitants.  Our 
county  has  no  bonded  indebtedness.  It  has  a 
school  fund  of  5130,000,  99  school-houses ;  and 
churches  in  every  neighborhood.  The  soil  is  a 
rich,  black  loam,  aud  easily  worked.  The  face 
of  the  country  is  rolling  and  well  drained.  A 
small  portion  of  it  is  hilly  and  eovered  with 
timber.  About  one  third  of  the  county  is 
timber,  the  balance  prairie.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  good  water,  building  stone  and 
coal.  The  leading  agricultural  products  are 
cattle,  hogs,  apples,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  hay  and 
butter.  The  interest  in  fruit  growing  is  in- 
creasing. We  shipped  over  80,000  barrels  of 
apples  from  this  county  last  year.  One  man 
evaporated  20,000  bushels.  There  is  a  better 
prospect  now  for  apples  than  there  was  this 
time  last  year,  and  there  will  probably  be 
several  times  as  many  in  a  few  years.  Land 
ranges  from  S1.5  toS35.  We  welcome  everybody 
that  is  willing  to  work.  M.  L.  B. 

Cavendish,  Mo. 


From  Texas.— The  school  lands  belong  to 
the  state  of  Texas— the  government  has  no 
land  in  Texas.  The  minimum  price  of  school 
land  Is  82  per  acre.  They  are  sold  on  forty 
years'  time,  with  interest  at  five  per  cent  per 
annum.  Under  the  present  law,  none  but 
actual  settlers  are  allowed  to  purchase  state 
school  land.  When  the  purchaser  has  occu- 
pied his  land  for  a  term  of  three  consecutive 
years,  and  kept/the  interest  paid  up,  he  has 
the  option  of  paying  it  all  out  and  obtaining  a 
patent  to  the  same.  There  are  some  disad- 
vantages here,  and  some  people  become  dis- 
satisfied and  return  to  their  former  homes. 
There  seem  to  be  comparatively  few  people 
Bufliciently  considerate  to  patiently  bear  the 
privations  of  a  new  country ;  while  there  Is  a 
class  of  malcontents  who  are  displeased  with 
all  parts  of  the  world.  They,  of  course,  are 
dissatisfied,  and  find  many  faults.  But  our 
Pan-handle  and  Llano  Estacado  are  receiving 
a  great  influx  of  thrifty.  Intelligent  farmers, 
■who  are  attracting  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  the  wonderful  developmeat  of  this  country. 

Kasoga,  Tex.  W.  H.  C. 
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From  Kansas.— Last  year  crops  were  almost 
a  complete  failure  because  of  drouth.  This 
caused  much  suffering,  and  a  good  many 
settlers  had  to  have  aid.  In  looking  over  the 
country  now,  with  bountiful  crops  growing, 
one  can  hardly  believe  such  was  the  case.  At 
this  writing  we  have  had  plenty  of  rain,  but 
tlie  first  two  weeks  of  June  were  a  little  cool 
for  corn.  Wheat,  oats,  barley  and  cane  are 
immense.  Cheyenne  is  the  north-west  county 
of  the  state.  It  has  a  flue,  rich  soil,  easy  to 
work,  mostly  high  prairie,  free  of  stone  or 
gravel  and  covered  with  a  heavy  coat  of 
nutritious  buflalo  grass.  Here  Is  to  be  found 
cheap  homes  for  thousands  who  may  wish 
them,  in  a  country  that  can  hardly  be  equaled 
anywhere  that  the  writer  knows  of.  I  am  a 
Marylander  by  birth,  and  have  lived  in  several 
of  the  older  states.  I  think  I  have  lived  here 
long  enough  to  speak  of  the  advantages  and 
drawbacks  of  this  section.  It  is  far  better  to 
come  in  colonies  or  send  some  representative 
to  look  at  the  land  and  crops.  This  is  a  land 
of  bright  sunshine,  pure  air  and  water,  and  to 
all  who  desire  homes  for  themselves  and  chil- 
dren I  would  say,  come  now,  or  this  fall,  as 
this  country  will  surely  have  a  healthy  boom 
next  year.  M.  F.  B. 

Gurney,  Kan. 


From  South-western  Missouri.— In  "Ex- 
tracts from  Correspondence,"  O.  K.,of  Barllett, 
Mo.,  states  :  "South-western  Missouri  is  a  tim- 
bered, rough,  mountainous  country,  especially 
Shannon, Howell,Douglas  and  Ozark  conn  ties." 
Now,  any  reader  of  Farm  and  Fireside  will 
see,  by  consulting  a  county  map  of  Missouri, 
that  the  above-named  counties  are  extreme 
southern  counties,  and  not  south-western 
counties.  O.K.  states:  "It  is  not  a  good  stock 
country,  and  never  will  be."  Now,  the  term 
"stock"  Includes  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
etc.  I  would  like  to  ask  O.  K.  if  it  is  not  a  good 
country  to  raise  both  sheep  and  hogs.  As  it 
requires  but  little  feed  during  the  short  winter 
months  to  carry  sheep  through  in  good  shape, 
while  nine  years  out  of  every  ten,  hogs  will 
live  almost  the  entire  winter  on  the  immense 
crop  of  mast  which  that  heavy  timber  affords. 
We  claim  that  there  are  portions  of  south- 
western Missouri  that  will  compete  with  any 
country  on  the  American  continent.  Take 
the  counties  of  Bates,  Henry,  Vernon,  Barton, 
Jasper,  and  parts  of  St.  Clair,  Cedar  and  Dade, 
which  are  prairie  counties  interspersed  with 
woodlands, well  watered,and  With  as  flnetsoilas 
found  anywhere,  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grain, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  especially  adapted 
to  stock  raising.  Hence,  we  claim  that  the 
counties  mentioned  by  O.  K.  are  counties  of 
southern,  and  not  south-western  Missouri. 
We  have  been  over  the  greater  portion  of 
south-western  Missouri,  and  must  say  that 
there  is  more  good  country  than  bad,  through- 
out the  territory.  We  have  lived  in  Bates 
county  thirteen  years,  and  have  not  failed  in 
a  single  crop.  Of  course,  some  years  have 
been  more  abundant  than  others,  but  we,  as«a 
county, always  raise  plenty  for  home  consump- 
tion and  some  to  spare.  You  will  see  by  look- 
ing over  the  state  statistics  that  Bates  is  one 
of  the  wealthiest  counties  in  the  state,  all 
owing  to  her  rich,  black  soil  and  cheap  fuel. 
She  furnishes  more  coal  than  any  other, 
county  in  the  state,  besides  having  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  timber.  Land  can  be  obtained 
here  at  from  $5  to  850  per  acre,  owing  to  loca- 
tion and  improvements.  Land  rents  for  either 
grain  or  money.  Grain  rent  usually  runs 
from  one  third  to  two  fifths,  while  money  rent 
is  from  S2.50  to  $4  per  acre.  W.  A.  B. 

Butler,  Mo. 


From  Florida.— Fort  Myers  is  on  the  south 
side  of  Caloosahatchie  bay,  where  we  have 
perpetual  summer,  sunshine  and  sea-breeze,  a 
plenty  of  fish,  game  and  oysters,  fruits  and 
flowers,  where  the  cocoanut  blossoms  every 
twenty-eight  days.  We  have  250,000  head  of 
cattle  that  were  never  fed.  We  have  an  im- 
mense county,  from  5  to  50  feet  above  sea  level, 
of  pine,  prairie  and  hummock  land.  We  need 
never  buy  fertilizers,  as  we  have  muck,  marl 
and  phosphate  enough  to  supply  the  state  a 
thousand  years.  The  United  States  census 
report  of  May  31,  1890,  shows  Lee  to  be  the 
healthiest  county  in  the  United  States,  and 
Superintendent  Porter  withheld  the  pay  of 
our  enumerator  for  nine  months,  until  he  had 
time  to  investigate  his  report  by  a  private 
secretary.  Our  people  have  a  vitality  second 
to  no  other  place  in  the  world.  It  is  the  more  re- 
markable when  we  consider  that  so  many  of 
our  people  came  here  invalids,  and  could  not 
live  in  a  northern  country,  and  that  we  have 
a  community  where  the  men  greatly  out- 
number the  women.  Land  varies  in  price 
from  $2.50  to  $100  per  acre.  There  are  some  cheap 
state,  school  and  considerable  government 
lands  that  can  be  homesteaded.  We  have 
about  sixty  inches  of  rainfall  a  year,  the 
greater  part  from  June  1st  to  October  1st.  No 
clods  and  but  little  mud  or  dust.  The  most 
profitable  crops  are  winter  vegetables,  rice, 
sugar-cane,  Cuban  tobacco  and  sea-island 
cotton.  Northern  cereals  will  grow,  but  there 
is  not  much  money  in  them.  TWe  most  profit- 
able fruits  are  strawberries,  guavas,  pine- 
apples, bananas,  mangoes,  sapodillas,  alli- 
gator pears,  cocoanuts,  oranges,  lemons,  limes, 
grape-fruit, and  all  semi-tropical  fruits  do  well. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  at  good  wages,  and 
fine  openings  for  all,  rich  or  poor.  Dressed, 

U^HIIC  i^f^DY.  Book-Keeping,  Business 
ri\^lwlCi  Forms, Penmanship. Arithmetic,  Short- 
hand, etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Circulars  free. 
Bryant  iXc  Strattoii's,  449  Main  St.,  BuCfalo,  N.  Y. 


tongued  and  grooved  lumber,  $18  per  thousand  ; 
rough  lumber,  $12  per  thousand  ;  shingles,  $3  to 
$t  per  thousand.  We  have  no  cellars,  and  no 
need  of  refrigerators.  We  have  nice,  home- 
made butter,  rounded  up  on  the  plate,  every 
day  of  the  year.  Our  nearest  railroad  is 
twenty-eight  miles  off,  at  Punta  Gorda,  on 
Charlotte  Harbor,  and  we  have  daily  steamer 
aud  hack  Hues  to  depot.  People  coming  from 
the  north-west  and  Pacific  coast  should  come, 
via  St.  Louis,  Chicago  or  Cincinnati,  to  Jack- 
sonville, Florida,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Punta 
Gorda.  Or  they  can  come  to  New  Orleans  or 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Fort 
Myers.  We  have  no  mad  dogs  or  sunstrokes, 
chinch-bugs,  locusts,  cloud-bursts,  tornadoes, 
hot  winds,  destructive  hail  or  Colorado  beetles. 
Our  taxes  are  low.  We  have  intelligent,  clever 
and  law-abiding  people  from  every  state  in 
the  Union.  L.  C.  W. 

Fort  Myers,  Fia. 


Members  of  the 

Alliance,  Grange,  Leape 

and  other  organizations  will  make  a  mistake 
if  they  buy  a 

BUGGY,  VEHICLE  or  HARNESS 

of  any  kind  before 
seeing  our  free, 
bis:  catulogrue, 

just  out,  show- 
ing over  lUO  dif- 
ferent styles  of 
Carriages  and 
Harness. 

No  cash  in  adTance  reqnlrecl  from  members. 

Cincinnati 
the  largest  car- 
riage market  in 
the  world,  and 
we  are  ahead  of 
the  procession. 
SES" Eef erence :  Second  Kaiional  Bank,  Cincinnati. 
Get  our  prices 
and  compare 
them  with  your 
local  dealer's 
prices.   G  ood  s  j 
are  hand  made  ' 
and  warranted 
for  2  years. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ANYTHING  ON  WHEELS 

We  will  send  a 
beautiful  Alli- 
ance badge  to 
any  one  who 
will  send  us  the 
addresses  of 
ten  prospective 
buyers. 

ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  GO 


SEED  WHEAT 

WILSON'S  VXXjIj  CATALOGUE,  1891. 

Price-List  and  Description  of  new  and  productive  varie- 
ties of  Seed  Wheat,  iQcludlng  NEW  RED  WONHEB- 
Also  choice  Strawberry  Plant*.  Small  FrultH.  Trees 
for  Fall  nIantlnK.  A"  kinds  DUTCH  FLOWERING 
BCXBS.  KOSES,  and  other  winter-bloomtuE  HOUSE 
PLANTS.  Thoroughbred  Poultry,  German  Hares, 
&C.  A  sample  of  the  new  RED  WONDER  Wheat  sent 
■with  each  Catalogue.  All  FREE. '-n  ai^pllcatlon.  Address 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  Mechanicsviile.Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Oil  l/O'S^^'S'^™'"'''®'*'  A  nice  pacKage  of 
m  II  ■  ^  pretty  pieces,  all  colors  only  10c.  3  lots 
OILHW^Se.   -^Vr  -    '  - 


estera  Supply  Co.,  St.  Lotus. 


«  ■  1  ^_  Satin  &  Plnsh Remnants  forCrazy 
l^lX  J£  Patch,  a  large  pkg.  pretty  pieces,  assorted  col 
lOcts.  lapk».»l  LADIES' AKT  CO.  Box  684,  ST.  LODI& 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


Two  Valuable  Presents— a  Silver 
Plated  Butter  Knife  and  a  Silver 
Plated  Sugar  Shell— botli  offered  Free 
to  any  one  Subscribing  or  Renewing 
during  August.  See  our  Grand  Offers 
on  page  363. 


Standard  Books  on  flgpiealtuFe, 
HoPtieultuFe,  Etc.,  Etc. 

For  the  couvenience  of  our  readers  we  pre- 
sent a  list  of  standard  rural  books,  wliicli  we 
offer  at  the  publishers'  prices.    They  will  be 
forwarded  by  mall,  postpaid,  at  tlie  prices 
named.     All  bound  in    cloth,  except  those 
where  a  different  binding  is  named. 
INSECTS  ANI>  INSECTICII>E!Si.    By  Clarence 
BI.  Weed,  D.  Sc.    A  new  aud  practical  inuimal  cun- 
ccM  iiing   noxious  insects  una  tlie  methods  of  pre- 
venting their  injuries.    Issued  in  isiH.    A  cuni(ilete 
dewcription  of  iusectn  aJfectinp  trees,  vines,  plaiitH 
and  flowers  ;  also  those  infesting  domestic  animalri 
and  cattle,  and  the  insect  peste  of  the  household 
All  fully  ilhistratod.   The  price  of  the  work  is  low. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1.25. 
THE  NEW  ONION  riH.TURE.   By  .lof^eph  (T. 
Greiner.)    A  new  system  by  wliich         liunliels  luny 
be  raised  on  one  acre.    Illustrated.    Paper  cover. 
Price,  postpaid,  cents. 
HOW  TO  IVIAKE  THE  t.ARDEN  PAY.  By 

Joseph  (T.  Greiner. J    Price,  postpaid.  $2. 
AI^l4  ABOUT  MANURES.  By  Joseph  (T.  Greiner.) 
How  to  save  money  in  buying  and  make  money  in 
applying  them.    Price,  postpaid,  SI. 
THE  SIXO  ANO  ENSITA^IE.    By  Prof.  A.  J.  , 
Cook.     New  edition.    Fully  illustrated.  Paper. 
Price,  postpaid,  2,0  cents. 
SWINE  HVTSBANORY.   By  F.  D.  Coburn.  The 
practical    breeding,    rearing  and  management  of 
Bwine,  aud  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  their 
diseases.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition.  Illustrated, 
295  pages.    Price,  postpaid,  $1.75. 
HENDERSON'S     NEW     HANOBOOK  OF 
PLANTS     ANO    OENERAI.  HORTICUL- 
TURE.   By  F'eter  Henderson.    A  new  and  revised 
edition,  with  about  800  illustrations.   Price,  Post- 
paid, $4. 

CAROENINO  FOR  PROFIT.  By  Peter  Hen- 
derson. A  guide  to  the  successful  culture  of  the 
market  and  family  garden.  Illustrated.  iPrice, 
postpaid,  $2. 

OARI>ENlNO  FOR  PLEASURE.  By  Peter 
Henderson.  A  guide  to  the  amateur  in  the  fruit, 
vegetable  and  flower  garden,  with  full  directions  for 
the  greenhouse,  conservatory  and  window  garden. 
Illustrated.    Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE.  By  Peter 
Henderson.  A  guide  to  the  successful  propagation 
and  cultivation  of  florists'  plants.  Illustrated. 
Price,  postpaid,  SI. 50. 

TRUCK  FARMING  AT  THE  SOUTH.  By 
Dr.  A.  Oemler.  of  Georgia.  A  guide  to  the  raising 
of  vegetables  for  northern  markets.  Illustrated. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1.50. 

HOW  CROPS  GROW.  By  Prof .  Sam!.  W.  John- 
son, of  Yale  College.  A  treatise  on  the  chemical 
composition,  structure  and  life  of  the  plant.  New 
and  enlarged  edition.    Price,  postpaid,  S2. 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT  AND  BRAINING 
FOR  HEALTH.  By  Geo.  K.  Waring,  Jr.  Illus- 
trated.   Price,  postpaid.  $l..'iO, 

MUSHROOMS;    HOW   TO   GROW  THEM. 

By  Wm.  Falconer.    A  practical  treatise  on  mush- 
room culture  for  profit  and  pleasure.  Illustrated. 
Price,  postpaid,  81.50. 
THE  SUGAR  BEET.   By  Lewis  S.  M'are,  C.  E., 
M.  E.    323  pages,  90  engravings.    Price,  postpaid,  S-1. 
BROOM-CORN  AND  BROOMS.    A  treatise  on 
raising  broom-corn  and  making  brooms,  on  a  small 
or  large  scale.   Price,  postpaid.  .'iO  cents. 
THE  SMALL-FRUIT  CULTURIST.     By  An- 
drew S.  Fuller.    Enlarged  and  brought  fully  up  to 
the  present  time.  Illustrated.   Price,  postpaid,  SI  .50. 
THE    SHEPHERD'S    MANUAL.     By  Henry 
Stewart.   A  practical  treatise  on  sheep,  especially 
for  American  shepherds.   Price,  postpaid,  SI. .50. 
LANGSTROTH  ON  THE  HONEV-BEE.  Re- 
vised by  Dadant.  A  practical  work.   5.50  pages,  ly9 
engravings.   Price,  postpaid.  S2. 
ABC  OF  BEE  C?' i.  JETVKS,.     By  a.  t 
Everything  pertainin-'  t*,'  tb-.;  care  of  tb':i  hot: 
Illustrated.    Over  300  I'rioe,  posipa  ■ 

THE  BEE-KEEPERS'  eriDE.   By  A 
Revised.    Over  300  pa^  ^s.    IlhistraJed.  Pri 
paid,  SI. 00.  .  i 

THE  COMPLETE  3»OULTaY  BOOK. 
E.  Thorne.    A  manual  for  ibe  Am*M-;i  .  ■  t 
Price,  postpaid,  75  cents. 
Persons  sending  us  their  order  t 
of  the  above  books,  >Yiii  bo  givcu  one  year's 
subscription  to  tins  paper  for  only  25  cents  ad- 
ditional to  the  price  of  the  book  ;  or,  any  oBe 
ordering  two  of  the  books  at  one  time,  will  be 
given  one  year's  subscription  free. 
Address  all  orders  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

Pbiladelphia,  Pa.,  or  Spring^field,  Ohio. 

Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
ing advertisements,  as  advertisers  often 
have  different  articles  advertised  in  several 
papers. 


A  Valuable  Cook  Book 

With  320  Pages, 

Mailed  FREE  to  Any  One  Sending  Only  50 
Cents  for  this  Paper  One  Year. 

Premium  No.  SOS. 

The  Modern  Cook  Book  has  gone  Into  100,000  happy 
homes  within  the  last  few  weeks.  It  contains 

aver  1,200  tjeeipes  and 

Hundreds  of  IllustFations. 

The  recipes  are  the  choicest  selections  from  20,000  that 
were  received  from  practical  housewives  Uvinp:  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  to  which  were  added  hun-, 
dreds  of  the  newest,  best  and  most  practical  recipes  of 
this  progressive  age,  all  of  it  set  in  new  and  large  tj  pi.  , 
and  the  whole  book  handsomely  Illustrated. 

IT  HAS  A  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUMINATED  COVER 

And  Is  an  elegant  and  admirably  arranged  velume  of 
recipes  for  practical,  every-day  use. 

Amone  the  EzceUent  Features  of  this  RICHLIT  ILLTTSTRATED  COOK 
BOOK  are  the  following : 

Practical  Suggestions    to   Young    Housekeepers,    Necessary    Kitchen  Utensils, 
Suggestions  and  Recipes  for  Soups,  Fish,  Poultry,  Game,  Meats,  Salads,  Sauces, 
Catsups  and  Relishes,  Breakfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  Biscuit, 
Plea,  Puddings,  Cakes,  Custards,  Desserts,  Cookies,  Fritters,  etc.  Also 
for  Preserves,  Candles  and  Beverages ;  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Bills  of 
>  Fare  for  Family  Dinners,  Holiday  Dinners,  etc.     A  Table  of 
Weights  and  Measures ;  Chapters  "on  the  Various  Departments 
of  Household  Management  and  Work. 

IT  WOULD  BE  CHEAP  AT  $1, 

As  it  is  the  latest,  Best  and  Most  Practical  Cook  Book  Published,  More  Nearly  Meeting 
the  Wants  of  American  Homes  than  any  other. 

THE  COOK  BOOK  WHjL  BE  GIVEN  AS  A  PREMIUM  to  any  one  sending  one 
new  yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper,  in  which  case  the  new  subscriber  is  not  entitled 
to  any  of  the  special  presents  offered. 

SPECIALi  PRICE  FOR  30  DAYS,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this 
paper,  50  cents.   All  mailed,  postage  paid  in  each  case. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelhpia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


the:  farm  and  FIRESIt)E. 


August  i,  i89l. 


LOVER'S  LANE. 

Saint  Jo,  Buchanan  connty, 

Ib  leagues  and  leagues  away, 
And  I  sit  in  the  gloom  of  this  rented  room 

And  pine  to  be  there  to-day  ; 
Tes,  with  the  London  fog  around  me, 

And  the  hustling  to  and  fro, 
I  am  fretting  to  he  across  the  sea 

In  Lover's  Lane,  Saint  Jo. 

I  would  have  a  brown-eyed  maiden 

Go  driving  once  again, 
And  I'd  sing  the  song,  as  we  enailed  alon?. 

That  I  sung  to  that  maiden  then  ; 
I  purposely  say  *'as  we  snailed  along," 

For  a  proper  liorse  goes  slow 
In  the  leafy  aisles  (where  Cupid  smiles) 

In  Lover's  Lane,  Saint  Jo. 

From  her  boudoir  in  the  alders 

AVouId  peep  a  lynx-eyed  thrush. 
And  we'd  hear  her  say  in  a  furtive  way 

To  the  noisy  cricket :  "Hush  !  " 
To  think  that  the  curious  creature 

Should  crane  her  ueck  to  know 
The  various  things  one  says  and  sings 

In  Lover's  Lane.  Saint  Jo  ! 

But  the  maples,  they  should  shield  us 

From  the  gossips  of  the  place, 
"Nor  should  the  sun  (except  by  pun) 

Profane  the  maiden's  face  ; 
And  the  girl  should  do  the  driving. 

For  a  fellow  can't,  you  know. 
In  the  leafy  aisles  (where  Cupid  smiles). 

In  Lover's  Lane,  Saint  Jo. 

—Eugene  Field, 


A  MODERN  STANDISH. 

FAVOR  ?  "  repeated  Rob  Bon- 
uell,  leaning  back  In  his 
piue  office-chair,  the  arms 
of  whicli  were  becoming  at- 
tenuated from  the  persistent 
whittling  of  its  successive 
occupants.    "A  dozen,  if  I  can." 

"I  linew  you  would,"  declared  Henry  Dreier, 
In  a  tone  that  if  confident  was  also  full  of 
vague  relief.  "In  fact,  I  really  wrote  Linnet 
that  j-ou  would  go." 

"You  did,  eh?"  returned  Bob,  tilting  back 
and  teetering  on  the  rear  legs  of  his  chair  in  a 
dexterously  reckless  manner  that  would  have 
driven  a  more  impressionable  individual  than 
his  partner  wild  with  nervousness.  "That 
was  awfully  kind  of  you.  But.where  am  I  to 
go?  And  who  in  the  world  is  Linnet?  If  you 
would  only  supplement  your  disposal  of  me 
with  a  little  information  I  couldn't  be  suffi- 
ciently grateful." 

Dreier  grinned  amiably  and  shifted  his  posi- 
tion in  the  doorway  of  the  small  westexu  grain 
vl  1^-.         ,  i'..o.^'  i.  ?u  i;..,w  of  speech  them- 
'.vc^i  be  was  prmuijt  to  ufpreciate  the  ready 

ither  awkwardly)— 

_  _  y    _^  J 1 . . .     ,     ^  - :    rV    (  J  ■  .  . 

'Oil!"  in  sudderi  t-oi- prehension.  "The 
-  ^de-elect.  You  nev'.-i  st. eke  of  her  otherwise 
.  .un  as  Mis.'!  '';syiai;." 

"Didn't  I?  By  the  way,  I  don't  believe  I 
ever  told  you  much  about  her,  anywaj',  be- 
yond the  fact  that  she  is  a  kind  of  distant 
cousin  of  mine,  and  that  we  are  to  be  married 
next  Thursday." 

"No,"  replied  Bob,  with  a  shake  of  his  hand- 
some head,  "you  never  did." 

He  was  a  tall,  well-knit,  athletic-looking 
fellow.  There  was  in  his  whole  bearing  a 
certain  easy  grace  that  irrefutably  bespoke 
good  breeding  and  gentle  associations.  His 
dark-skiuned,  finely-chiselled  face  was  bright 
with  humor  and  alert  with  intelligence. 

In  every  sense  of  the  word  was  Henry  Dreier 
unlike  him.  He  was  of  medium  height  and 
heavily  built.  His  movements  were  deliber- 
ate to  clumsiness.  His  face  was  large  and 
round  and  florid  and  fat.  His  stubby  streak 
of  a  sandy  mustache  reminded  one  of  that  of 
Mr.  JeflTersou  Brick,  which  Martin  Chuzzlewlt 
mistook  for  "a  recent  trace  of  gingerbread." 
His  mild  blue  eyes  were  most  kindly.  Indeed, 
his  general  appearance  was  seraphically 
stupid.  In  reality,  Mr.  Dreier  was  the  least 
stupid  of  men.  He  was  most  keenly  and 
practically  shrewd.  His  look  of  bland  inno- 
cence, almost  of  helplessness,  was  a  mask  with 
whlcli  nature  had  capriciously  preseuted  him. 

Those  who  fancied  they  could,  by  superior 
mental  agility,  compass  a  business  or  personal 
victory  over  Henry  Dreier  were  apt  to  find 
themselves  confronted  with  a  counter  move 
on  the  probability  of  which  they  had 
altogether  failed  to  reckon.  But  he  was  hope- 
lessly unromautic;  there  was  no  denying  that 
fact.  He  had  not  in  his  composition  a  single 
grain  of  sentiment.  And  in  his  life  love 
would  be,  as  Madame  de  Stael  avowed  it  was 
In  the  life  of  all  men,  merely  an  episode. 

Of  this  Rob  Bonnell  had  always  feltsure; 
but  when  now  liis  partner  went  on  to  speak  of 
his  sweetheart  in  his  1)io3y,  matter-of-fact 
way,  he  was  more  tlian  ever  convinced  he  was 
correct  in  his  deduction. 

".She's  an  eastern  girl.  Her  people  were 
wealthy,  and  she  was  educated  with  the 
greatest  care.  .She  grew  up  to  think  life  was 
to  be  for  her  just  a  long  procession  of  pleasures. 
Well,  one  day  her  father  went  all  to  pieces  on 
the  board  of  trade.  The  shock  killed  him. 
His  wife  didn't  last  many  weeks  after  him, 
and  then  Linnet  found  she  must  work  or 
starve.  The  former  seemed,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, the  most  acceptable  alternative.  She 
wrote  to  a  cousin  of  her  father  who  has  a 
ranch  out  here,  asking  If  she  could  secure  em- 


ployment teaching  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
There  was  a  chance  of  her  obtaining  the 
district  school,  so  he  sent  her  word  to  come. 
She  did  so,  but  was  too  late.  The  directors 
had  given  the  place  to  an  earlier  applicant. 
Linnet  did  not  have  enough  money  to  take 
her  home  again,  so  she  was  obliged  to  remain 
at  Blatchford's.  Know  them ?  " 
"No." 

"Well,  they  live  over  by  Concordia.  They 
are  the  near  relatives  of  Linnet  I  have 
mentioned.  Are  they  mean?  You  may  bank 
on  that.  They  think  more  of  a  nickel  than  I 
do  of  a  dollar,  and  they've  more  dollars  than  I 
have.  They  told  Linnet  she  could  do  the 
housework  for  her  board,  and  the  housework 
of  their  big  barracks  is  no  joke.  She  was 
plucky,  and  tried  it;  but  you  might  as  well 
harness  a  butterfly  to  a  plow  as  Linnet  to  such 
drudgery." 

He  paused  to  weigh  a  load  of  corn  for  a  man 
who  had  driven  upon  the  scale  outside.  Then 
he  scribbled  a  line  upon  the  battered  book  that 
lay  on  the  dirty  window-sill. 

"I  used  to  go  to  Concordia  pretty  often,  as 
you  remember,  and  I  got  into  the  habit  of 
stopping  at  Blatchford's.  And— well,  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it  is,  I  decided  to  marry,  and 
to  marry  Linnet,  at  that." 

Rob  nodded  interestedly.  Never  before  had 
Henry  been  so  confidential. 

"She's  pretty,  and  I  like  her  quite  as  well  as 
any  girl  I  ever  saw— indeed,  better.  I've  built 
a  fine  house,  you  know.  She  shall  have 
everj-thing  she  wants.  I'm  sure  we  shall  be 
very  happy." 

Rob  smiled  grimly.  How  prosaic  Dreier 
was!  How  unemotional !  The  girl  who  could 
be  content  with  the  afiection  he  offered  would 
have  all  she  deserved,  Bonnell  felt  convinced. 

"And  now,"  said  Henry,  looking  at  his 
friend,  "I'm  in  a  fix.  I  can't  go  over  there  to 
be  married  on  Thursday,  as  the  decision  about 
the  new  elevator  the  railroad  men  talk  of  may 
be  made  any  day.  It  wouldn't  do  for  me  to  be 
away." 

Rob  brought  down  the  fore  legs  of  his  chair 
with  a  bang,  and  sj)rang  to  his  feet,  crying: 

"Man  alive,  do  you  remember  you  would  go 
to  be  married?" 

Then  Henry  answered  with  his  usual  air  of 
serenity : 

"That's  why  I  can't  go.  The  very  fact  of  my 
assuming  new  obligations  would  make  It 
culpable  in  me  to  jeopardize  my  business." 

There  was  amusement  and  contempt  in  the 
look  Rob  gave  him. 

Dreier  thrust  his  short,  thick  hands  into  his 
pockets  and  continued : 

"And  so  I  wrote  Linnet  that  you  would  go 
over  for  herThursdaj'  and  bring  her  to  Belle- 
ville.  We  can  be  married  here." 

No  longer  could  Bonnell  conceal  his  ex- 
asperation. 

"Good  heavens, .  Dreier !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"Can't  you  Sde"  that  what  you  suggest  is  In- 
fernally bad  form?" 

Henry  did  not  see  it.  He  turned  deliberately 
to  weigh  the  empty  wagon  that  had  rumbled 
back  on  the  scale.  Then  he  calmly  faced  the 
indignation  of  his  partner. 

"No  girl,"  avowed  that  wrathful  individual, 
fiercely,  "at  least  no  girl  in  her  senses',  would 
tolerate  such  dictation.  Y''ou  ought  not  to 
expect  her  to  come  and  go  as  you  decide,  as  if 
she  were  a  trained  terrier." 

Henry  smiled  placidlj-. 

"Oh,  she  won't  mind.  My  absence  from 
town  might  mean  quite  a  heavy  loss  to  me  in 
a  money  sense." 

"Defer  your  marriage,  then." 

"Postponements  are  unbusiness-like." 

It  was  something  suspiciously  like  an  oath 
that  Mr.  Bonnell  pulled  his  hat  down  over 
ills  brows  and  swung  out  of  the  office.  He 
vowed  over  and  over  to  himself  that  he  would 
not  go  to  Concordia.  It  was  atrocious  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  bring  and  deliver  a  bride,  as 
if  she  were  so  mucli  merchandise!  And  yet 
did  not  a  poor  poet  bring  Lalla  Rook  to  the 
arms  of  her  royal  lover?  Yes,  but  the  poet 
was  the  lover.  Well,  after  all,  what  business 
was  it  of  his?  He  had  given  his  word  to  Dreier 
to  do  him  the  favor  requested,  and  the  future 
wife  of  his  partner  must  be  but  a  narrow- 
minded  and  spiritless  creature,  and  utterly 
unworthy  liis  savage  chivalry  in  her  defense. 

So  he  went,  but  against  his  will,  as  Beatrice 
said  when  she  invited  Benedick  in  to  dinner. 
It  was  still  early,  not  ten  o'clock,  when  he 
drew  up  his  horses  before  the  large,  uglj'  frame 
farm-house  on  the  outskirts  of  Concordia. 

It  was  an  April  day,  and  a  delicious  one.  The 
skies  were  softlj',  sunnily  blue;  everywhere 
were  plows  furrowing  the  dark  sod;  every- 
where was  budding  greenery  and  budding 
boughs,  and  from  the  prairie  grass  came  the 
persistently  cheerful  chirp  of  the  meadow- 
larks.  Kansas  was  that  morning,  as  slie  not 
infrequently  Is,  more  prodigal  of  springtime 
promise  than  of  midsummer  fruition. 

"Miss  Josylan ! " 

The  weather-beaten  woman  who  had  an- 
swered his  brisk  knock  on  the  panels  of  the 
seldom-used  hall  door  regarded  him  with 
stolid  curiosity. 

"Linnet?  She's  out  with  the  children  some- 
where's— gadding  about  as  usual.  Won't  you 
come  in  ?  " 

"No,  thank  you,"  replied  Bonnell,  taking  off 
his  hat  in  a  fashion  that  the  poor  rich  woman 
for  a  moment  Imagined  Implied  supreme 
sarcasm.   "I  shall  try  to  find  her." 

Find  her  he  did.  She  was  In  the  next  field, 
with  half  a  dozen  roistering  young  Blatch- 
fords  about  her.  They  were  on  their  way  to 


seek  the  whereabouts  of  a  nomadic  hen,  or 
rather  of  her  nest.  The  fear  that  she  would 
"lay  out"  had  caused  the  mistress  of  the  farm 
anxiety  unutterable. 

Although  Bonnell  had  never  seen  Linnet 
there  was  no  mistaking  her.  A  girl  city  born 
and  bred  is,  in  the  city,  one  of  a  multitude.  In 
the  country,  especially  In  the  new  western 
country,  she  is  distinctively  and  delightfully 
conspicuous.  She  is  the  transferred  product 
of  a  more  luxurious  and  intricate  civilization. 

"Miss  Josylan,  I  believe,"  said  Bonnell. 

She  bowed  slightly.  She  stood  regarding 
him  with  a  glance  of  quiet  inquiry.  She  was 
a  graceful  girl  of  perhaps  eighteen  or  twenty. 
Her  gown  of  smoke-colored  cashmere  had 
never  been  fashioned  by  a  Kansas  dressmaker. 
It  was  artistically  plain.  It  fitted  her  rounded 
young  figure  with  glove-like  smoothness. 

"I  have  come,"  said  Bob,  with  an  embarrass- 
ment foreign  to  him,  "from  Henry  Dreier." 

The  face  before  him— a  very  delicate,  sensi- 
tive face  It  was,  with  dark-lashed,  hazel  eyes 
and  a  beautiful  mouth— flamed  scarlet  from 
soft  hair  to  white  throat. 

"He  did  not  receive  my  letter,  then?  You 
are  Mr.  Bonnell?" 

Bob  assented. 

"I  wrote  him,"  hurried  on  Linnet  Josylan, 
"that  I  would  not  go  to  Belleville,  as  he  de- 
sired." 

Rob  felt  himself  placed  in  an  unpleasant 
position.  Assuredly,  the  girl  was  neither 
narrow-minded  nor  spiritless,  as  he  had  sup- 
posed when  he  agreed  to  fulfill  the  request  of 
DreieE.  For,  though  her  words  were  brief  and 
simple,  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  resentment  in 
both  tone  and  expression.  But  how  in  the 
name  of  heaven  had  such  a  woman  promised 
to  marry  Henry  Dreier?  Suddenly  and  curi- 
ously he  was  answered. 

"That's  right.  Linnet,"  piped  up  one  of  the 
group  who  stood  gaping  at  the  stranger, 
"don't  ye  go.  I  heard  ma  tell  pa,  yistiday, 
that  if  you  went  to  git  married  she'd  have  to 
hire  help,  an'  that  the  lessn  she'd  have  to  pay 
'ud  be  three  dollars  a  week.   Don't  ye  go." 

Linnet  looked  up  from  the  freckled  and  per- 
suasive countenance  of  Master  Clive  Leonard 
Leroy  Blatchford.  All  the  color  went  out  of 
her  face  with  a  rush.  Something  set  and 
resolute  came  into  it. 

"I  shall  go  with  you,"  she  said  to  Bonnell. 
She  turned  and  walked  toward  the  house. 

"Poor  little  girl !  "  said  Rob.  He  knew  now 
why  she  was  going  to  marry  Henry.  She 
would  be  her  own  mistress.  She  would  be  in- 
dependent. She  would  be  free  from  repellant 
labor  and  petty  despotism.  If  the  absorbed 
and  passionate  devotion  all  young  hearts 
crave,  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Dreier  to  give 
her,  she  would  at  least  receive  kindness  and 
affection.  And,  morbid  sentimentalists  to  the 
contrary,  half  a  loaf  is  preferable  to  no  bread. 

Bonnell  went  back  to  the  road.  He  stood  by 
the  buggy  waiting.  He  could  hear  within  the 
house  the  sounds  of  angry  and  aggrieved  pro- 
testation. When,  carrying  a  satchel,  Miss 
Josylan  came  out,  down  the  path  and  to  the 
buggj',  her  lips  were  set  in  a  mutinous  red 
line,  and  her  hazel  eyes  were  black  with  re- 
bellion. Silently  he  helped  her  in.  Silently 
they  drove  off.  Warmer  the  daj-  had  grown. 
The  fresh,  half  pungent  scent  of  "broke" 
ground  drifted  to  them.  And  faintly  heard 
they  the  murmurous  whir  and  hum  that  pre- 
ludes the  summer. 

It  is  about  three  hours'  drive  from  Concordia 
to  Belleville.  They  had  traveled  more  than 
half  the  distance,  and  almost  in  utter  silence, 
when  all  at  once  poor  Linnet  broke  down  in  a 
fit  of  childish  weeping. 

"Turn!"  she  panted.  "Go  back.  I  can't 
marry  Henry  Dreier.  He  is  good;  I  know 
that.  But  to  be  with  him  always !  Oh,  no,  no! 
I  was  foolish.  I  only  wanted  to  get  away  from 
Blatchford's.  I— I  didn't  think  of  the  sin  of 
marrying  for  such  a  reason.  Take  me  back, 
please." 

A  force  mightier  than  his  will,  mightier 
than  himself,  mastered  Rob  Bonnell.  Traitor- 
ous, dishonorable?  Perhaps.  But  he  could  at 
that  moment  no  more  have  held  back  the 
words  that  sprang  from  his  heart  to  his  lips 
and  overflowed  them  than  he  could  have  re- 
strained the  fierce  fury  of  the  mountain 
torrent. 

"Linnet,  Linnet,  I  love  you!  Marry  me!" 
he  cried,  hoarsely. 

"Oh  ! "  she  whispered,  and  shrank  away  from 
him,  trembling. 

He  had  stopped  the  team.  He  turned  In  his 
seat  and  faced  her.  Their  eyes  met.  There 
was  that  in  his  Imperious,  fervent,  steady 
gaze  that  compelled  surrender.  Linnet's 
lashes  drooped.  Rob  bent  and  kissed  her. 
That  broke  the  mad  spell  that  was  upon  them 
both. 

"Don't,"  she  said.  "Go  on.  I  could  care  for 
you— yes.  But  the  disloyalty  would  be  more 
wicked  than— than  keeping  my  word." 

Bonnell  snatched  the  whip  and  gave  the 
horse  a  lash.  He  drove  straiglit  on  toward 
Bellvllle.  He  left  Linnet  at  the  hotel  and  then 
went  straight  to  the  office.  He  found  Di'eier 
alone  and  in  high  spirits. 

"Weil,"  he  cried,  "that  elevator  business  was 
fixed  to-day.  We've  come  out  several  thou- 
sands ahead.  What  Is  the  matter?  You  look 
like  a  ghost." 

"Do  I?"  asked  Bonnell,  with  a  wan  smila. 
"I  ought  to  look  like  a  scoundrel.  I've  fallen 
in  love  with  your  sweetheart,  Henry.  I  asked 
her  to  marry  me.   I  kissed  her." 

Dreier  said  not  a  word  for  several  moments. 


When  he  spoke  It  was  in  his  ordinary  bland 
and  drawling  voice. 

"If  Linnet  likes  you  better  than  me,  it's  all 
right.  Mistakes  shouldn't  be  made  in  matri- 
mony any  more  than  in  business.  Anyhow, 
Bob  Sawyer's  widow  would  suit  me  nearly  as 
well.  She  isn't  pretty,  like  Linnet,  but  she 
owns  a  half  section  over  In  Logan  county  that 
joins  mine." 

Such  an  unexpected  reply  !  Such  a  delight- 
fully unromantic  reply !  Rob  burst  into  a 
boyish  and  ecstatic  shout  of  laughter.  He  felt 
he  could  afford  to  laugh.   He  married  Linnet. 

Rumor  saj'S  the  Sawyer  and  Dreier  half 
section  in  Logan  county  will  soon  be  consol- 
idated in  one  farm. 

And  thus,  prosaically  and  pleasantly,  cul- 
minated in  Kansas  a  modern  Mayflower 
romance. 


VALUABLE  HINTS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  SICK- 
ROOM. 

The  sick-room  should  be  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  house  and  have  plenty  of  windows,  and  as 
far  as  possible,  remote  from  the  noises  of  the 
house  and  of  the  street.  If  you  have  coal  to 
put  on  the  fire,  bring  it  in  wrapped  in  a  paper 
and  lay  it  on,  paper  and  all.  Oil  the  hinges  of 
creaking  doors.  Fix  wedges  in  rattling  win- 
dows. Keep  rocking-chairs  out  of  the  room. 
Avoid  wearing  clothes  that  rustle  or  shoes 
that  squeak.   Do  not  whisper. 

The  first  and  greatest  requisite  in  a  sick- 
room is  ventilation.  The  best  possible  ar- 
rangement Is  that  of  an  open  window  and  an 
open  fire-place.  If  you  do  not  wish  a  constant 
fire,  keep  a  lamp  burning  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chimney  to  create  a  draught.  Opening  a  door 
into  a  passage  or  an  adjoining  room,  itself 
imperfectly  aired,  is  not  ventilation.  Fresh  air 
may,  however,  be  admitted  to  the  sick-room 
through  an  adjoining  apartment,  first 
thoroughly  ventilated.  This  is  sometimes  the 
best  method  of  procedure.  Stationary  basins 
should  never  be  used  in  the  sick-room. 
The  perfect  system  of  house-drainage  has  yet 
to  be  invented,  and  the  danger  from  leaky  and 
defective  traps  is  so  great  that  the  only  safe 
way  is  to  avoid  them  altogether.  If  you  have 
any  such  arrangements  in  your  room  which 
you  propose  to  devote  to  your  invalid, 
cork  up  the  overfiow  holes,  or,  better, 
stop  them  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and  fill  the 
basin  with  water,  wliich  must  be  changed 
from  time  to  time,  or  cover  it  entirely  with  a 
board.  No  cooking  should  ever  be  done  in  the 
sick-room.  Neither  should  damp  towels  or 
articles  of  clothing  be  aired  and  dried  there. 
All  excreta  should  be  promptly  removed. 

The  bed  should  be  in  the  lightest  part  of  the 
room,  far  enough  removed  from  the  wall  to 
allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  abound  it,  and 
to  be  easily  accessible  from  both  sides.  It 
should'bQ  so  situated  that  the  patient  can  see 
out  of  the  window.  If  yon  can  give  him  a 
view  from  two  windows,  so  much  the  better. 
Let  the  room  be  as  cheerful  as  possible  in  its 
aspect.  Flowers  are  quite  permissible.  Grow- 
ing plants  are  better  than  cut  fiowers.  The 
latter  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  cease 
to  be  perfectly  fresh.  There  should  be  no 
medicine  bottles  or  medical  appurtenances  of 
any  kind  in  sight;  they  belong  in  the  closet, 
and  should  be  kept  there,  except  when  in 
actual  use.  A  thermometer  is  indispensable. 
Hang  the  thermometer  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  center  of  the  room— at  all  events, 
neither  against  a  chimney  in  use  nor  the  outer 
wall.  The  mean  temperature  should  be,  unless 
you  have  contrary  orders  from  the  physician, 
about  68°  Fahrenheit. 

Tlie  necessity  for  absolute  cleanliness  can- 
not be  too  strenuously  insisted  upon.  The 
dust  may  be  removed  from  the  carpet  quite 
effectively  and  noiselessly  by  means  of  a  damp 
cloth  wrapped  around  a  broom.  Not  only  for 
the  sake  of  appearances,  but  from  more 
directly  hygienic  considerations,  are  cleanli- 
ness and  order  to  be  regarded. 

The  bed  should  be  low  and  narrow  enough 
for  you  easily  to  reach  him  from  either  side. 
The  bedstead  should  be  of  iron  or  brass,  with 
springs  of  woven  wire,  permeable  by  the  air 
in  everj'  part.  Tills  is  the  only  kind  which 
you  can  be  sure  of  keeping  thoroughly  clean. 
On  this  should  be  a  hair  mattress,  never  a 
feather  bed.  If  you  have  a  patient  entirely 
confined  to  bed,  it  will  add  greatly  to  his  coip- 
fort  if  you  can  give  him  two  beds,  each  pro- 
vided with  its  own  complement  of  sheets, 
blankets,  etc.  To  prop  a  patient  up  with  pil- 
lows, begin  by  slipping  one  as  far  down  as 
possible  against  the  small  of  the  back.  Put 
the  next  and  succeeding  ones  each  behind  the 
last;  this  will  prevent  them  from  slipping. 
Whatever  food  you  give,  be  sure  that  it  is  tlie 
best  of  the  kind— milk  perfectly  sweet,  eggs 
above  suspicion.  Serve  the  food  in  as  attrac- 
tive a  form  as  possible.  You  can  at  least  have 
the  dishes  spotlessly  clean,  and  dry  on  the  out- 
side.  Have  hot  things  hot,  and  cold  ones  very 
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cold.  Give  medicine  or  stimulant  ordered 
always  on  time,  and  measure  It  accurately. 
Acquire  the  habK  ol  always  reading  the  label 
before  you  open  a  bottle.  Pour  the  contents 
from  the  unlabeled  side.  Corlc  tightly  after 
using,  as  many  drugs  lose  their  virtue  upon 
exposure  to  the  a.ir.— Popular  Science  Monthly. 

HINTS  WORTH  HEEDING. 

When  a  man  has  his  business  In  perfect 
working  order,  and  knows  that  Just  then  a 
little  more  or  a  little  less  efTort  on  his  part  will 
be  answered  by  Increased  or  decreased  profits, 
it  is  hard  for  him  to  believe  it  wise  for  him  to 
leave  his  duties  for  an  hour,  even  though  he  is 
overworked.  But  one  of  the  highest  duties  a 
man  owes  himself  is  to  give  his  brain  an 
occasional  rest.  There  is  a  good  deal  more  in 
life  than  simply  adding  to  one's  bank  account. 
There  Is  more  honor  in  being  a  good  citizen 
than  in  simply  growing  rich.  It  is  poor  policy 
to  be  thoroughly  posted  in  ail  that  concerns 
your  business  and  be  out  of  all  knowledge  of 
the  great  world.  A  man  wants  to  forget  his 
business  occasionally— ought  never  to  carry 
his  cares  beyond  his  store  door.  A  night's 
respite  from  business  cares  will  send  you  back 
to  them  with  renewed  strength  and  a  clearer 
head. 

Do  not  imagine  that  your  business  will  go  to 
the  dogs  if  you  leave  It  for  a  day  or  two.  If 
you  have  been  thorough  with  your  men— if 
you  have  faithful  and  interested  employes— 
the  machine  will  jog  along  smoothly  enough 
until  you  return.  We  are  all  apt  to  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  are  doing  what  no  other  person 
could  do;  but  not  infrequently  something 
happens  to  show  us  that  we  are  not  nearly  as 
indispensable  as  we  imagined— in  fact,  that  a 
division  of  labor  in  our  business  would  be 
vastly  to  its  advantage.  Our  subordinates,  it 
left  in  charge,  occasionally,  will  have  a  chance 
to  carry  out  some  ideas  of  their  own ;  these,  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  are  decided  improvements. 
The  man  who  repulses  suggestions  from  those 
under  him— gives  hts  men  no  credit  for  know- 
ing anything  beyond  the  steadj-  routine  of 
their  employment— loses  much  that  would  be 
of  assistance  to  liira,  falls  into  a  rut  and  stays 
there,  mucli  to  liis  detriment.  The  man  who 
cannot  learn  something  from  contact  with 
other  men,  whether  employes  or  outsiders,  is 
not  a  healthy  man. 

Business  Is  a  master  that  soon  makes  abject 
slaves  of  us  if  we  will ;  but  with  a  well- 
established  trade  one  should  be  master  of  his 
business.  With  probity,  industry  and  econ- 
omy, almost  any  man,  by  well-directed  effort, 
may  be  prosperous.  Whatever  progress  Is 
made  without  this  foundation  is  deceptive.— 
Maker's  Practical' Hints. 


THE  COURTESIES  OF  LIFE. 

Civility  is  a  very  desirable  trait  of  character, 
and  sensible  people  sliould  make  a  point  of 
keeping  it  on  hand;  civility  is  one  of  the 
Christian  graces;  it  is  obligatory  upon  a  lady 
or  gentleman,  and  it  is  excellent  stock  in  trade 
for  those  who  wish  to  get  on  in  the  world.  We 
mean  civility,  not  servility.  To  cringe  and 
fawn  and  flatter  is  despicable.  Ostentatious 
politeness,  with  a  profusion  of  bows  and  fine 
speeches,  may  be  burdensome;  but  a  kind 
word  of  greeting,  a  poiite  attention,  a  little 
act  of  courtesy  is  quite  another  thing.  There 
are  people  who  have  a  great  deal  of  that  pride 
wliich  gives  one  the  assurance  of  being  "just 
as  good  as  anybodj'  else,  if  not  a  little  better," 
fancy  that  to  care  nothing  for  what  otiiers 
feel,  to  take  the  best  and  be  the  foremost  by 
dint  of  pushing,  and  never  on  any  account  to 
allow  another  precedence,  is  to  assert  them- 
selves properl-y.  This  is  a  great  mistake  ;  such 
conduct.  Instead  of  being  an  evidence  of  true 
independence  of  character,  is  a  mark  of 
ignorance  and  vulgarity. 

In  England  and  in  some  parts'of  continental 
Europe,  vulgar  people  are  rude  to  those 
beneath  them  and  servile  to  those  above  them. 
In  this  free  country,  where  there  Is  no 
titular  rank,  the  ignorant  and  ill-mannered 
are  sometimes  rude  to  richer  or  more  fashion- 
able people  in  order  to  sliow  their  indepen- 
dence. This  is  less  ignoble  than  the  European 
fastiion,  but  it  is  more  detrimental  to  those 
who  are  guilty  of  it.  In  business  it  is  very 
poor  policy  indeed.  Many  American  trades- 
men and  mechanics,  many  milliners  and 
dressmakers  have  failed  because  of  the  rude- 
ness which  they  supposed  would  maintain 
their  dignity,  and  which  customers,  who 
themselves  would  never  be  uncivil,  were  un- 
able to  endure.  Polite  attention  to  a 
customer's  wishes,  the  little  "thank  you"  on 
receipt  of  an  order,  marked  courtesy  to  every 
one— in  short,  the  constant  observance  of  the 
golden  rule,  has  made  the  fortune  of  many  a 
man  and  many  a  woman.  One  millionaire  in 
the  dry-goods  business  ascribes  his  prosperity. 
In  a  large  degree,  to  the  fact  that  he  never 
permitted  an  impertinently  "independent" 
clerk  to  remain  behind  his  counter.  It  Is  an 
old  adage  that  "manners  make  the  man." 
They  certainly  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
making  of  a  successful  man.— iVeif  York 
Ledger. 


A  HUSBAND'S  CONFESSION. 

I  am  minded  to  write  a  few  lineg  on  the 
little  courtesies  of  life  that  some  of  us  who  are 
husbands  and  wives  seem  to  have  forgotten  or 
purposely  set  aside,  since  the  days  of  our 
honeymoon.  We  clung  to  them  tenaciously 
enough  before— yes,  we  gloried  in  them.  I 
know  I  used  to  tip  my  hat  in  the  most  graceful 
and  courteous  manner  to  my  wife  when  I 
chanced  to  meet  her  on  the  street  before  we 
were  married.  Sometimes,  I  confess  it  with 
shame,  I  don't  do  It  now.  I  used.  In 
those  "politer"  days,  to  think  that  she  could 
not  under  any  circumstances  go  up-stalrs 
without  a  good  deal  of  my  arm  for  support, 
and  now— well,  sometimes  I  bolt  on  ahead  of 
her  and  she  says  reprovingly,  "Here,  sir, 
you're  a  gallant  husband,  to  let  me  go  up-stairs 
unassisted."  Then  I  always  go  back  and  do 
my  duty  in  this  respect. 

Wives  cling  longer  than  husbands  to  all  the 
gentle  little  courtesies  that  were  never  for- 
gotten in  the  halcyon  days  of  their  courtship  ; 
but  they,  too,  forget  at  times  some  of  the  little 
things  that  made  them  so  charming  in  the 
eyes  of  Tom  or  John  or  Will.  Why  shouldn't 
we  say,  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  or  "Excuse  me," 
and  "Thank  you"  to  each  other  as  well  as 
other  men  and  women  ?  The  lack  of  these 
little  courtesies  and  kindnesses  has  much  to 
do  with  the  lack  of  harmony  and  happiness  in 
many  homes. 

ONIONS. 

One  day  I  was  taken  with  chills  and  head- 
ache. .My  quinine  box  was  empty,  and  I  was 
looking  forward  to  a  restless  night.  In  des- 
peration I  peeled  a  raw  onion  and  slowly  ate 
it,  then  went  to  bed,  with  warm  feet  and  an 
extra  quilt.  I  was  asleep  in  five  minutes,  and 
awakened  in  the  morning  quite  well.  Our 
homely  but  strong  friend  will  be  appreciated 
in  time  as  a  medicine,  and  if  agriculturists 
would  turn  their  attention  to  raising  a  model 
onion,  with  the  strong  scent  talceu  out  that 
taints  the  breath  so  unpleasantly,  families 
will  be  putting  such  pills  in  the  cellar  by  the 
barrel,  and  the  doctors  would  take  to  onion 
farming.  The  onion  acts  as  a  cathartic  and 
diuretic  and  may  help  to  break  up  a  cold  or 
lessen  the  bad  symptoms.  A  doctor  says : 

"I  always  store  a  barrel  of  onions  In  my 
cellar  in  the  fall.  We  have  them  cooked  twice 
a  week,  and  whoever  of  the  family  is  threat- 
ened with  a  cold  eats  some  onions  raw.  If 
this  vegetable  were  generally  eaten  raw,  there 
would  be  no  diphtheria,  gout,  rheumatism, kid- 
ney or  stomach  troubles.  I  know  the  young 
men  and  women  are  afraid  to  eat  tliem.  One 
young  man  went  so  far  as  to  say  to  me  :  'If 
my  wife  ate  onions,  I  would  get  a  divorce  the 
same  day.'  " 

MACARONI. 

Macaroni  is  a  peculiar  product  of  wheat, 
formerly  made  only  in  Italy,  and  still  pop- 
ularly regarded  as  a  distinguishing  diet  of  the 
natives  of  that  country.  The  name  is  now 
applied  only  to  the  larger  pipes,  and  the 
smaller  ones  are  known  as  vermicelli,  thougii 
there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  two 
except  the  size  of  the  tubes.  The  wheat  is 
ground,  with  the  use  of  heat  and  moisture,  into 
a  sort  of  meal  or  paste  called  seraola,  from 
which  the  bran  is  excluded.  This  meal  is  made 
into  a  dough,  with  water,  and  is  forced  througli 
gauges,  from  which  it  emerges  as  macaroni  or 
vermicelli,  the  process  resembling  that  of  lead 
pipe  drawing.  Special  varieties  of  wheat, 
those  containing  the  largest  proportion  of 
gluten,  are  demanded  for  the  successful  man- 
ufacture of  macaroni. 


THE  WOMAN  WHO  IS  WANTED. 

We  want  women  who  are  going  to  make 
the  home  better,  the  husband  much  better, 
and  whose  name  will  be  written,  not  in 
brass,  but  in  the  great  life  book  by  Him 
who  knows  the  heart,  and  who  judges,  not 
severely,  but  justly.  You  think  there  are  no 
women  like  this?  Plenty  of  them,  my  friend. 
But  they  hang  out  no  sign  to  tell  you  of  their 
virtues  and  their  learning,  unless  you  can  call 
a  sweet  manner,  a  womanly  presence  and  a 
sympathetic  word  a  sign.  They  are  to  be 
found  everywhere.  In  the  shops,  among  the 
workers,  and  even,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
among  the  oft-quoted  Four  Hundred;  for  to 
be  born  fasliionable  does  not  always  mean  to 
be  born  bad. — Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gazette. 


Make 


CONDITiON  POWDER 

HJ(?lily  concentrated-  Dose  smalL  In  qnantity  costs 
Ies3  than  one-tentli  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cores  all  diseases.  If  you  cant  pet  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
6 cans 45.  Expreaspaid,  Testiraonialafree.  Send etamps or 
cash.  Farmers'  Poultry  Guide  (price  2.^)  free  with  81.00 
orders  or  more,  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BRAIN  WORKERS 

should  use  WINCHESTES'S  H7P0PH0SPHITE  OF 
LIME  AlTD  SOSA  to  keep  the  syBtem  supplied 
with  Phosphorus,  and  thus  sustain  the  Vital 
Force,  Nerve  Power  and  Energy.  It  strengthens 
and  builds  np  the  whole  nervous  and  general 
system.   50XZ>  BT  DST7GGISTS. 

WINCHESTER  &  CO.  Chemists 

163  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


I'yare  Sell  Direct  to  Families  | 

AND  MAKE  IT  EASY  FOR  YOU  TO  BUY  OF  US  NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  UVE. 

Tes,  my  dear,  ray  Marcbal  &  Smith  Piano  Is  all 
beautiful  Instrument.  The  tone  Js  bo  sweet  and  N 
pure,  tiio  action  BO  fairy-like,  and  the  flniBh  bo  ele-n 
gant  that  not  another  thine  can  I  wish  tor.  I  wrote 
to  the  factory,  and  told  them  just  what  I  wanted, 
and  they  selected  it  and  sent  it  to  me  for  trial, 
aCTeeiuK  to  takeit  bock  and  pay  all  the  freights  it  I 
did  not  like  It.    But  I  could  not  be  better  suited  if  I 
had  a  thousand  to  choose  from.  Mydcir,  when  you 
waut  a  Piano  or  an  Organ  send  for  thuir  catalogue. 


ESTABLISHED  1850 

INCORPORATED  1877  ^ffrl 


PIANOS  ORGANS 


$180  to  $1500. 


$35  to  $500. 


THE  MARCHAL  &  SMITH  PIANO  CO., 

235  EAST  21st  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


I'reniium  No.  724. 


In  One  Half 
Olinate. 


ICE-CI^EA|V[ 

The  Jacli  Frost  Freezer  is  made  on  a  new 
and  scientific  principle,  tliat  freezes  the  cream 
instantly. 

Instead  of  having  the  ice  and  salt  outside  of 
the  can  containing  the  cream,  in  this  new  and 
Improved  freezer  the  cream  is  on  the  outside, 
and  the  ice  and  salt  are  inside  of  the  cylinder. 
It  saves  its  cost  very  quickly  in  ice,  salt,  time 
and  labor.  A  few  cents'  worth  of  ice  and  salt 
will  make  enough  ice-cream  for  twenty-five 
persons,  and  a  child  can  easily  operate  it.  It 
Is  simplicity  itself,  as  there  is  no  gearing  to 
get  out  of  order  in  using,  no  oily  cog-wheels 
or  iron  work.  It  makes  smooth  and  delicious 
creams  and  ices,  and  is  free  from  danger  of 
metallic  poisoning.  The  cream  may  be  frozen 
in  the  warm  kitchen  as  quickly  as  in  the  cool 
cellar.  It  is  impossible  for  the  salt 
water  or  ice  to  leak  or  come  in  contact 
with  the  cream. 

IT  ISTHE  MOST  PERFECT  ICE- 
CREAM FREEZER  MADE. 

With  the  size  we  otTer  you  can  make 
from  one  pint  to  two  quarts  of  ice- 
cream at  one  filling.  Larger  sizes  are 
made,  but  this  is  large  enough  for  most 
families,  as  the  pan  may  be  refilled 

several  times  and  a  large  quantity  of  „  ,  ...   ,  ^  „ 

cream  frozen  in  a  short  while.  Capacity-1  Pint  to  2  Quarts. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  12  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper,  in  wiiich  case  the  12  subscribers 
are  not  entitled  to  any  of  the  special  presents  ofifered. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper,  $3.50. 

The  freezer  must  be  sent  by  express,  charges  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver.  Name  j-our  express 
station  if  different  from  your  post-office.   Address  all  orders  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Any  one  sending  50  cents,  within  30  days  from  date  of  this  paper,  will  receive 
this  journal  one  year,  and  a  copy  or  reproduction  of  this 

$125,000,00  Painting  Free. 


Premium  No.  210. 


SIZE  OF  PICTURE  WE  SEND,  21  by  28  INCHES. 

It  is  said  that  tlie  United  States  Postmaster-General  paid  512.5,000.00  for  Munkacsy's  painting, 
"Christ  on  Calvarj',"  that  he  might  place  it  alongside  of  the  masterpiece,  "Christ  Before  Pilate," 
for  which  he  had  previously  paid  $120,000.00. 

The  matchless  excellence  of  our  reproduction  of  "Christ  Before  Pilate,"  and  its  truthful  like- 
ness to  the  original  painting,  agreeably  surprised  those  who  secured  copies,  and  the  demand 
has  been  unprecedented.  Thousands  of  letters  of  approbation  were  received,  many  of  the 
writers  expressing  a  desire  that  we  should  also  reproduce  the  great  companion  piece,  "Christ 
on  Calvary."  Although  a  compliance  with  these  requests  Involved  an  expenditure  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  a  corps  of  experienced  artists  were  engaged  for  many  months  in  engraving 
the  stones.  No  expense  or  labor  has  been  spared  to  accomplish  the  very  best  results  possible, 
insuring  a  picture  equal  to  that  of  "Christ  Before  Pilate"  as  a  Work  of  Art. 

The  princely  sums  paid  for  the  original  paintings  are  mighty  tributes  to  the  wonderful 
genius  of  Munkacsy,  the  born  artist,  and  emphasize  the  wonderful  triumph  achieved  in  plac- 
ing an  artistic  and  magnificent  oleographic  reproduction  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 

If  only  a  few  thousand  copies  were  made,  each  one  would  command  a  price  that  would  limit 
its  sale  to  the  wealthy  alone.   Either  picture  is 

Equal  in  Size  and  Mistie  fflerit  to  Pietares  Sold  in  Stores  fop  $10.00  Each. 


REMEMBER 


A  copy  of  this  Picture  is  given 
free  to  anyone  sendingSO cents 
for  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper. 

Or,  both  pictures,  "Christ  Before  Pilate" 
and  "Christ  on  Calvary,"  and  this  paper  one 
year,will  be  mailed  to  anyone  sendingTocents. 

Or,  the  picture  is  given  free  to  anyone  send- 
ing 75  cents  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside  and 
Ladies  Home  Companion,  both  papers  one 
year. 

The  Picture.  "CHRIST  BEFORE  PII.ATE,"  is  Premium  No.  100,  and 
ON  CAI.TARY"  is  Premium  No.  210.    Order  by  the  Numbers. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio 


Or,  a  copy  of  the  picture  will  be  given  free 
to  any  one  sending  one  new  yearly  subscriber 
to  this  paper,  in  wiiich  case  the  new  subscriber 
Is  not  entitled  to  a  premium.  Postage  paid 
by  us  in  each  case. 

B®-WE  GITARANTEE  SATISFACTION 

or  will  refund  the  money  to  any  one  who  is 
in  the  least  dissatisfied,  if  the  picture  is  re- 
turned in  good  order. 

CHRIST 


FOSTER 


$45.i§  BUGGIES 
$5.^  HARNESS 

Sold  DIRECT  to  Consumers. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  FREE. 

THE  FOSTER  BUGGY  &  CART  CO.  71  Pike  BIda.  CINCINNATI,  0. 


We  sell  as  cheap  to  a  i  armer  who 
pays  cash  as  we  do  to  a  wholesale 
dealer.  Ome  Price  to  .ilU  is  our  motto. 
We  want  to  sell  one  Buggy  and 
Harness  in  every  county  at  once  to 
show  wliat  bargains  we  have  got. 
Our  prices  will  surprise  you.  We  are 
not  in  any  pool  or  trust  combination. 
SAVE  MONEY  by  writing  for  catalogue. 
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THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKEt. 

ASBBVISED  BY  A  SAXITAKIAN. 

With  what  anguish  of  mind  I  remember  my 
childhood, 

Recalled  in  the  light  of  a  knowledge  since 
gained ; 

The  malarious  farm,  the  wet,  fungus-grown 
wildwood, 

The  chills  then  contracted  that  since  have 
remained ; 

The    scum-covered    duck-pond,  the  pig-sty 
close  by  it, 

The  ditch  where  the  sour-smelUng  house- 
drainage  fell, 
The  damp,  shaded  dwelling,  the  foul  barn- 
yard nigh  it. 
But  worse  than  all  else  was  that  terrible  well 
And  the  old  oaken  bucket,  the  mould-crusted 
bucket, 

The  moss-covered  bucket  that  hung  in  the 
well. 

Just  think  of  it!     A/'oss  on  the  vessel  that 
lifted 

The  water  I  drank  in  the  days  called  to  mind; 
Ere  I  knew  what  professors  and  scientists 
gifted 

In  the  waters  of  wells  by  analysis  find : 
The  rotting  wood-fibre,  the  oxide  of  iron, 

The  algee,  the  frog  of  unusual  size. 
The  water  impure  as  the  verses  of  B3Ton, 

Are  things  I  remember  witli  tears  in  niy  ej-es. 
And  to  tell  the  sad  truth— though  1  shudder  to 
tell  it— 

I  considered  that  water  uncommonly  clear, 
And  ofleu'at  noon, when  I  went  there  to  drink 
it, 

I  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  now  enjoy  beer. 

How  ardent  I  seized  it  with  hands  that  were 
grimy  ! 

And  quick  to  the  mud-covered  bottom  it  fell ! 
Then,  reeking  with  nitrates  and  nitrites,  and 
slimy 

With  matter  organic,  it  rose  from  the  well. 
Oh,  had  I  but  realized  in  time  to  avoid  them, 
The  dangers  that  lurked  in  that  pestilent 
draught— 

I'd  have  tested  for  organic  germs,  and  de- 
stroyed them 
With  potasslc  permanganate    ere    I  had 
quaffed ; 

Or,  perchance,  I'd  have  boiled  it  and  afterward 
strained  it 

Through  filters  of  charcoal  and  gravel  com- 
bined ; 

Or,  after  distilling,  condensed  and  regained  it 
In  potable  form,  with  its  filth  left  behind. 

For  little  I  knew  ot^the  dread  typhoid  fever 
Which  lurked  in  the  water  I  ventured  to 
diink; 

But  since  I've  become  a  devoted  believer 
In  the  teachings  of  science  I  shudder  to 
think. 

And  now,  far  removed  from  the  scenes  I'm 
describing. 
The  story  for  warning  to  others  I  tell. 
As  memory  reverts  to  my  youthful  imbibing 
And  I  gag  at  the  thought  of  that  horrible 
well, 

And  the  old  oaken  bucket,  the  fungus-grown 
bucket- 
In  fact,  the  slop-bucket— that  hung  in  the 
well. 

—By  J.  C.  Bayles,  President  N.  Y.  Board  of 
Health;  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine. 


David,  the  Psaluiist,  says,  "God  setteth 
the  solitary  in  families;"  so  we  see  that 
these  wise  poets  agree  with  what  every 
man  learns  by  experience;  that  is,  that 
each  must  bide  his  time  and  await  the 
leading  of  Providence.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, every  bachelor  may  furnish  at  least 
one  room  where  he  may  freely  exercise 
his  individual  tastes  and  be  lord  of  all  he 
surveys. 

If  possible,  the  bachelor  will  have  two 
rooms  adjoining,  or  one  room  with  an 
alcove  large  enough  to  hold  his  bed.  We 
are  counting  on  a  place  where  he  spends 
not  only  his  sleeping  hours,  but  where  he 
goes  to  find  rest,  to  read,  to  commune 
with  himself,  to  indulge  his  bachelor 
reveries,  and  like  Ike  Marvel,  to  picture 
his  "dream  wife"  and  "dream  children." 
Such  a  room  should  be  full  of  sweetness 
and  light. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  practical  things. 


plain  color,  with  very  richly  knotted 
fringes,  are  the  fashion,  and  these  are 
good  to  buy.  If  well  selected  as  to  color, 
they  need  never  cease  to  be  a  useful  and 
beautiful  article  of  household  furniture. 
A  rich  shade  of  brown  will  be  tasteful 
with  the  other  articles  we  have  described; 
or,  if  the  bachelor  has  a  dash  of  the  savage 
in  him  (as  the  writer  confesses  she  has)  a 
dull,  dark  red  portiere  might  be  admitted. 
A  picture  is  given  to  suggest  some  idea 
about  draping  the  portiere.  Some  cord 
and  two  pairs  of  tassels  are  necessary  for 
this  arrangement.  The  lambrequin  at  the 
top  maj^  be  omitted  and  a  pole  with  rings 
may  be  substituted,  if  one  prefers  less 
elaborate  effect.  I  wonder  if  the  bachelor 
has  any  idea  what  this  bit  of  elegance  is 
likely  to  cost?  Well,  not  a  cent  less  than 
ten  dollars. 

Two  rocking-chairs  and  half  a  dozen 
seats  of  other  and  various  kinds  will  be 


Martha  Washington  are  also  welcome 
faces,  though  I  prefer  them  in  a  very 
simple  and  not  too  antiquated  style  of 
frame. 

The  right  kind  of  bachelor  is  fond  of 
reading,  and  will  have  his  favorite  poets 
and  historians.  He  must  have  a  book- 
case, and  that,  too,  is  one  of  the  articles 
he  can  buy  with  the  expectation  of  having 
it  last  for  many  years.  One  with  a  writ- 
ing-desk will  be  convenient  for  all 
purposes,  especially  if  the  lower  part  has 
drawers  where  can  be  stowed  away 
periodicals. 

Xow  the  bachelor's  room  is  complete, 
and  he  can  spend  his  leisure  time  in  it, 
feeling  that  its  influence  makes  him  a 
better  and  happier  man.  He  can  invite  a 
few  of  his  friends  occasionally  and  have  a 
bachelor's  party.  He  only  needs  a  place 
to  boil  the  teakettle.  It  is  in  weather  that 
demands  a  fire  that  an  ideal  room  seems 
most  inviting,  but  if  a  blaze  is  not  glow- 
ing on  the  hearth,  let  the  sunshine  stream 
in  through  the'  windows.  In  either  il- 
lumination we  imagine  we  hear  the 
bachelor  exclaim : 

"Oh,  darling  room,  my  heart's  delight, 
Dear  room,  the  apple  of  my  sight. 
There  is  no  room  so  exquisite. 
No  little  room  so  warm  and  bright. 
Wherein  to  read,  wherein  to  write." 


yiMl'LV-.M  AU1-.  U\'Ki:.MA>-TEL,  WITH  FRET-SAWN  PAXELS. 


A  BACHELOR'S  ROOM. 

BY    KATE  KAUFFMAN. 

There  are  some  persons  who  speak  as 
though  when  a  man  wants  a  home  he  can 
hunt  up  some  girl  in  the  matrimonial 
humor  and  very  quickly  set  up  house- 
keeping.   That  may  be  .true  if  a  man 


Smali,  Corner  Cabinet  with  Pret-sawn 
Panels. 

thinks  getting  married  is  no  more  serious 
or  important  than  the  purchase  of  a  new 
suit  of  clothes;  but  if  he  hopes  to  find  in  a 
wife  a  true  companion  and  a  congenial 
friend,  he  is  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  fate 
as  though  he  were  a  woman.  Shakspeare 


The  carpet:  Now,  I  never  yet  saw  a  man 
wholiked  any  carpet  but  Brussels.  He  likes 
to  feel  its  depth  under  his  heavy  footstep; 
but  remember,  in  your  room  you  can 
generally  wear  your  slippers,  and  think 
of  housecleaning  time!  Two  unmarried 
men,  who  have  roomed  together  for  years, 
told  me  their  room  was  carpeted  "three 
deep,"  their  habit  being  when  one  carpet 
became  worn  to  get  another,  and  have  the 
new  laid  on  top  of  the  old!  This  plan 
was  certainly  neither  economical  nor 
healthy.  A  bright,  clean-looking,  but  not 
gaudy,  ingrain  carpet  will  be  the  best. 
One  with  shades  of  light  golden-brown 
will  be  pretty,  and  under  it  lay  several 
thicknesses  of  paper.  This  makes  it 
pleasant  to  the  tread  and  in  winter  keeps 
out  the  cold. 

The  walls  and  ceiling  should  be  of  a 
color  to  harmonize  with  the  carpet.  If 
you  like  my  sitggestion  of  golden-browns 
for  the  floor,  have  the  ceiling  papered  in  a 
light  buff' and  the  walls  in  a  shade  darker. 
Plain  papers  are  the  fashion  just  at  present, 
but  they  soil  very  easily.  I  like  posies 
tumbling  over  my  walls,  and  if  the 
bachelor's  taste  is  like  mine,  he  will  select 
a  paper  with  some  gilt  running  through 
it  and  some  pink  or  dull  red  flowers.  Pink, 
bull' and  gold  sounds  pretty  gay,  and  that 
is  certainly  to  be  recommended ;  a  bach- 
elor's surroundings  should  be  cheerful. 
The  curtains  are  next  to  be  considered. 
If  the  house  has  outside  blinds,  the 
windows  need  only  light  drapery 
within.  Scrim,  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
yard,  will  hang  in  long,  graceful  folds ; 
two  widths,  suspended  by  rings  on  a 
pole,  will  be  simple  and  sufficient.  Of 
course,  when  the  owner  of  these  cur- 
tains wishes  to  view  the  landscape  o'er, 
he  will  push  aside  and  muss  the  thin 
substance  in  a  thoroughly  manlj-  way, 
but  little  harm  is  done,  for  scrim 
stands  repeated  washings  and  ironings, 
so  these  curtains  will  last  till  long  after 
the  bachelor  is  married.  If  the  house 
is  without  shutters,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  add  plain,  rolling  curtains  inside, 
next  to  the  window.  These  should 
of  buO'  holland;  they  will  let  in  a 
golden  light  and  keep  up  the  harmony  of 
floor  and  walls. 

Between  the  tw-o  rooms,  or  at  the  alcove, 
shutting  ofl'the  bedroom  proper,  a  portiere 
may  be  hung.  This  will  need  heavy  ma- 
terial, and  here  the  bachelor  need  not  feel 
extravagant  if  he  buys  a  good  article,  for 
then  he  can  use  it  in  after  years,  when  he 
goes  to  housekeeping  as  a  Benedict. 
Turkoman  portieres  have  long  held  their 
place  in  popular  favor.  For  awhile  those 
with  horizontal  stripes  were  much  used, 
later,  those  with  onlj'  a  handsome  border 


needed;  and  then,  supposing  the  bedstead 
and  washstand  to  be  provided  and  modest- 
ly retired  in  their  situation,  we  are  ready 
to  talk  about  the  ornaments  and  means  of 
recreation. 

In  glancing  through  my  Art  Amateurs, 
these  pretty  objects  decorated  with  fret- 
saw work  struck  me  as  suitable  for  a 
man's  room.  We  women  enjoy  things 
which  we  have  made  beautiful  by  means 
of  our  needles  or  paint-brushes,  so  the 
bachelor  will  take  especial  pride  in  some- 
thing which  is  directly  the  result  of  his 
ow-u  handiwork.  The  overmantel  has  a 
looking-glass  in  it,  which  recommends  it 
to  everybody.  The  panels  are  cut  by  the 
saw  in  round  designs,  which  are  simplified 
arrangements  of  plant  forms.  The  ^ 
corner  cabinet  would  look  well 
with  a  small  bust  on  top  and  a  vase 
on  the  lowest  shelf.  The  person 
who  gave  the  pattern  of  these  arti- 
cles suggested  they  be  made  of 
walnut,  oak,  or  other  dark  wood 
and  be  simply  oiled,  not  polished. 
He  spoke  of  "a  very  uncommon 
and  yet  beautiful  treatment, 
which  is  to  use  such  a  wood  as 
birch  and  stain  it  grass-green 
with  a  transparent  dye."  He 
spoke  also  of  staining  the  wood 
black,  which  is  not  so  uncommon. 
Another  idea  was  to  saw  the  orna- 
ments from  thin  sheets  of  brass  or 
copper,  and  by  means  of  a  few 
artistic  scratches  express  the  veins 
of  the  leaves  or  overlapping  petals. 

Pictures  come  next  on  the  list  of 
ornaments,  and  they  generally 
pretty  clearly  indicate  the  charac- 
ter of  their  owner.  Nothing  is  a 
better  index  to  a  bachelor's  true 
inwardness.  He  may  not  under- 
stand high  art,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
his  collection  will  include  only 
"whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  re- 
pute." Even  in  inexpensive  art 
there  are  line  pictures  of  horses, 
dogs  and  cattle,  sometimes  copies 
of  some  of  the  world's  master- 
pieces. The  pure  face  of  a  beauti- 
ful woman  or  child  must  always 
exert  a  refining  influence.  Bits  of 
landscape,  or  merry  scenes  of  in- 
door or  outdoor  sport,  add  a 
liveliness  and  variety.  One  can 
hardly  speak  on  such  subjects  without 
giving  one's  personal  taste;  so  I  will  say 
in  passing,  thatas  biography  is  my  favorite 
reading,  so  the  portraits  of  great  and  good 
persons  are  always  exceedingly  interest- 


HOME  TOPICS. 

Cauliflower.— This  excellent  vegeta- 
ble is  not  used  nearlj'  as  much  in  this 
country  as  it  is  in  others,  and  is  very 
rarely  seen  in  the  farmer's  garden  or  on 
his  table.  While  it  is  related  to  the  cab- 
bage, yet  it  is  much  more  delicate  in 
flavor  and  more  easily  digested.  If  once 
tried,  it  is  quite  sure  to  become  a  favorite 
vegetable.  Before  cooking  cauliflower, 
the  heads  should  be  placed  top  down  in 
cold  salt  and  water  and  allowed  to  soak  , 
for  an  hour.  This  will  drive  out  any  in- 
sects that  may  be  among  the  flowerets. 
If  j-^ou  wish  to  boil  the  head  whole,  as  is  a 
favorite  method,  wrap  it  in  a  piece  of 
cheese-cloth  and  put  it  into  rapidly  boil- 
ing, salted  water,  enough  to  cover  it.  A 
little  sweet  milk  added  to  the  water  will 
tend  to  keep  the  cauliflower  white.  Let 
it  boil  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  head.  As  soon 
as  a  fork  will  pierce  the  stem,  take  it  up, 
drain  and  serve  with  a  little  melted  butter 
l^oured  over  it,  or,  what  we  think  is  better, 
hot,  sweet  cream,  slightly  salted.  It  is 
also  nice  served  with  a  tomato  sauce 
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Portiere  for  Bachelor's  Roo.m. 

poured  around,  not  over,  the  head  after  it 
is  in  the  dish  for  the  table.  The  tomato 
sauce  is  simply  stewed  tomatoes  seasoned, 
strained  and  thickened  with  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  flour.  If  curry  powder  is  liked,  a 
small  half  teaspoonful  of  it  may  be  added 
to  the  tomato  sauce. 
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has  published  a  book,  on  the  "Origin,  His- 
tory and  Method  of  Cultivation  of  Cauli- 
flower," in  which  he  also  gives  many 
recipes  for  preparing  it  for  the  table. 

Kindness. — Some  one  has  said  that  all 
boys  are  born  cruel.  While  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this — in  fact,  I  am  very  sure  it  is  not 
true — yet  the  behavior  of  many  little  boys 
would  almost  lead  one  to  believe  it.  In 
the  beginning,  their  cruelty  is,  doubtless, 
the  result  of  ignorance  and  thoughtless- 
ness, encouraged  too  often  by  wrong 
teaching.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  mother 
pick  up  her  little  one  who  had  fallen  over 
a  chair-rocker  and  say,  "Xaughtj',  old 
chair,  manima'U  whip  it,"  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word.  The  little  one  stopped 
crying,  but  with  a  look  of  anger  on  its  face, 
struck  the  cliair  with  its  little  hands. 

When  a  child  is  old  enough  to  abuse  a 
cat,  it  is  old  enough  to  learn  not  to  abuse 
it.  Instead  of  whipping  kitty  when  she 
resents  the  ill  treatment,  teach  the  little 
ones  to  love  and  be  kind  to  her  and  to  all 
other  dumb  creatures  that  come  in  their 
way.  Do  not  let  them  wantonly  kill  even 
the  smallest  insect.  Tell  them  stories  of 
the  habits  of  animals  that  will  interest 
them  and  encourage  them  to  be  observing 
of  these  themselves.  Kot  long  ago  I  saw 
a  little  boy  carefully  take  up  a  caterpillar 
from  the  floor  on  a  piece  of  paper  and, 
carrying  it  to  the  door,  put  it  outside, 
saying,  "My  mamma  don't  want  you  in 
her  house,  Mr.  Caterpillar.  Go  spin  a  nice, 
warm  blanket  and  wrap  3'ourself  up  in  it, 
then  bj'  and  by  you  will  grow  to  be  a 
beautiful  butterfly  with  pretty  wings." 

Another  thing  that  needs  looking  after 
is  the  manner  of  children  towards 
servants.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  ask  a  ser- 
vant to  do  something  as  it  is  to  give  a 
peremptory  order.  Children  should  learn 
that  a  pleasant  word  spoken  to  a  servant 
will  lighten  the  burden  of  a  hard  life,  and 
that  rude  and  unkind  words  are  cruel. 
Many  children  are  allowed  to  go  to  the 
kitchen  and  make  extra  work  for  a  ser- 
vant, to  order  her  to  wait  on  them  and  re- 
fuse to  do  the  least  thing  for  her,  even 
sometimes  to  slap  her  if  she  ofiends  them, 
when  they  would  be  punished  for  similar 
treatment  to  any  other  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  due  to  servants  that  such 
behavior  be  not  allowed,  and  it  is  due  to 
the  children  that  the  sentiment  and  habit 
of  kindness  and  Christian  politeness  be 
implanted  in  their  hearts. 

Maida  Met. 
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Chain  26. 

First  row — 1  d  c  in  third  st  of  ch,  1  d  c 
in  each  of  the  next  9  st,  ch  4,  1  d  c  in  third 
st,  1  d  c  in  each  of  the  reipaining  9  st. 

Second  row — ^ch  2, 1  d  cin  top  of  next  8 
d  c,  ch  4,  1  s  c  in  third  stitch  of  ch,  ch  4,  1 
d  c  in  top  of  each  remaining  8  d  c. 

Third  row — Ch  2,  1  d  c  in  top  of  each  of 
the  next  6  d  c,  ch  4,  1  s  c  in  third  stitch  of 
ch,  ch  4,  1  s  c  in  third  stitch  of  ch,  ch  4,  1 
d  c  in  top  of  each  of  the  next  6  d  c. 

Fourth  row — Ch  2,  Idc  in  top  of  each 
of  the  next  4  d  c,  ch  4,  1  s  c  in  third  st  of 
ch,  ch  4,  1  s  c  in  third  st  of  ch,  ch  4,  1  s  c 
in  third  st  of  ch,  ch  4,  1  d  c  in  top  of  next 
4  d  c. 

Fifth  row — Ch  2,  1  d  c  in  top  of  each  of 
the  next  2  d  c,  ch  4,  1  s  c  In  third  st  of  ch, 
ch  4,  1  s  c  in  third  st  of  ch,  1  d  0  in  next 
st,  1  t  c  in  top  of  s  c,  1  d  c  in  next  st,  1  s  c 
in  next  st,  ch  4,  1  s  c  in  third  st  of  ch,  ch  4, 
1  d  c  in  top  of  the  remaining  2  d  c. 

Sixth  ro  w— Ch  2,  1  d  c  in  top  of  the  2  d  c, 


the  last  2  st  of  ch,  1  d  c  in  top  of  each  of 
the  remaining  4  d  c. 

Eighth  row— Ch  2,  1  d  c  in  top  of  each  of 
the  G  d  c,  1  d  c  in  next  2  st  of  ch,  ch  4, 1  s  c 
in  third  st  of  ch,  ch  4,  1  d  c  in  each  of  the 
last  2  st  of  ch,  1  d  c  in  top  of  each  of  the 
I'emaining  6  d  c. 

Ninth  row— Ch  2,  1  d  c  in  top  of  each  of 
the  8  d  c,  1  d  c  in  each  of  the  next  2  st  of 
ch,  ch  4,  1  d  c  in  each  of  the  last  2  stof  ch, 
1  d  c  in  top  of  each  of  the  remaining  8  d  c. 

Repeat  from  *. 

Terms  used:  D  c,  double  crochet;  s  c, 
single  crocjiet;  t  c,  treble  crochet;  st, 
stitch ;  ch,  chain.  Elz.\  Renan. 

A  CONVENIENT  RACK. 

Get  a  stri J)  of  dressed  lumber  one  inch 
thick  by  four  inches  wide.     Saw  out 


with  a  compass-saw  or  scroll-saw  a  num- 
ber of  scallops,  according  to  the  capacity 
you  desire  your  rack  to  have.  At  the 
points  o,  a,  a,  a,  bore  a  gimlet-hole  for  a 
small  screw  or  nail.  Having  sawed  out 
two  brackets  like  the  above,  screw  or  nail 
them  perpendicularly  to  the  wall,  -with 
their  tops  at  the  same  level  and  as  far 
apart  as  the  desired  length  of  your  rack — 
say  three  feet.  The  strips,  B,  B,  B,  are 
made  of  light  pine,  poplar  or  walnut,  and 
are  one  half  inch  thick  by  one  and  one 
quarter  inches  wide,  and  are  screwed  or 
nailed  to  the  projections. 

This  is  a  cheap  and  convenient  rack  for 
papers,  and  also  for  drying  towels  and 
other  small  articles  indoors.  The  strips 
B,  B,  B,  can  be  placed  any  convenient  dis- 
tance apart — say  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  or  more — and  as  many  can  be  used 
as  desired,  making  the  brackets  as  long  or 
as  short  as  you  maj^  see  fit. 
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1  d  e  in  each  of  next  2  st  of  ch,  ch  4,  1  s  c 
in  third  st  of  ch,  ch  4,  1  s  c  in  top  of  t  c,  ch 
4,  1  8  c  in  third  st  of  ch,  ch  4,  1  d  c  in  each 
of  the  last  2  st  of  ch,  1  d  c  in  top  of  each  of 
the  remaining  2  d  c. 

Seventh  row— Ch  2,  1  d  c  in  top  of  each 
of  the  next  4  d  c,  1  d  c  in  each  of  the  next 

2  st  of  ch,  ch  4,  1  s  c  in  third  st  of  ch,  ch  4, 


USEFUL  HINTS. 

Not  succeeding  in  watering  daturas  by 
drying  the  roots,  I  several  years  since  took 
my  own  method.  Set  them  down  cellar 
in  pots,  and  let  the  tops  die.  Water  but 
very  little  until  spring,  when  a  new  top 
will  start  vigorously,  and  grow  to  be  per- 
haps three  feet  high,  and  bear  large 
blossoms. 

Last  year  I  transplanted  nine  dwarf 
single  dahlias  into  a  large  dish-pan, the  day 
before  a  heavy  frost,  and  had  a  month's 
fine  bloom  in  a  north  sitting-room  window, 
which,  with  their  ga3'  colors,  seemed  to  be 
enjoyed  by  passers-by.  This  spring  I  find 
them  in  prime  condition,  with  not  a 
particle  of  decay  on  the  roots,  although  the 
tops  died  a  natural  death  last  fall. 

Not  seeing  the  sense  of  cutting  any  part 
of  celery  roots  in  the  fall,  I  had  them 
taken  up  when  the  earth  was  damp  enough 
so  that  a  good  ball  of  earth  could  come  up 
with  the  whole  root;  then  I  had  them 
packed  closely  in  a  box 
perhaps  eight  inches 
deep.  In  this  way  they 
needed  but  little  water- 
ing in  my  cellar  during 
winter.  I  have  yet  some 
that  is  delightfully 
,  crisp  and  fresh,  for  sea- 
soning meats,  gravies, 
etc.,  and  plenty  of  root 
to  set  out  for  seed.  Did 
you  ever  try  grating 
celer}'  root  and  prepar- 
ing for  table  like  horse- 
radish ?  I  think  if  you 
like  celery,  you  would  like  it. 

I  had  plenty  of  ashes  put  around  the 
grape  vines  last  fall,  and  new  shoots  look 
red  and  thrifty.  When  they  are  farther 
advanced,  I  intend  to  give  the  tops  a  good 
dusting  with  wood  ashes;  have  treated 
some  to  a  dusting  already. 
I  am  much  pleased  with  this  spring's 


from  Lewis  Rtesche,  of  Fredonia,  two 
years  since.  Pocklington  starts  a  little 
later;  perhaps  the  situation  is  not  quite  as 
favorable,  but  it  has  an  abundance  of  leaf 
and  shoot.  I  have  just  found  a  dozen 
shoots  of  Martha  entirely  killed  by  late 
frost;  perhaps  enough  are  left  to  fruit.  I 
have  examined  an  old  Concord  (probably 
thirty  years  old)  and  a  young  Concord, 
and  find  but  one  frosted  shoot;  the  buds 
show  and  seem  uninjured.  The  vines  are 
near  the  house,  and  the  large  one  is  on  a 
horizontal  frame,  so  the  clusters  hang 
down,  and  many  think  it  bears  the  sweet- 
est grapes  they  ever  tasted. 

A  few  years  ago  my  pears  blighted 
badly,  but  since  I  had  the  trunks  scraped 
and  very  old,  boiled  linseed  oil  thoroughly 
applied,  I  have  seen  but  little  blight.  I 
think  it  would  pay  to  coat  the  trunks  and 
large  branches  with  oil  every  spring.  I 
sent  to  a  neighbor's  a  few  years  ago,  and 
had  some  young  pear  trees  brought  from 
shoots  around  old  trees,  and  set.  I  had  one, 
that  year,  grafted  to  a  Bartlett,  and  it 
bids  fair  to  produce  one  half  or  perhaps  a 
bushel  of  Bartletts  this  year.  Another 
was  grafted,  later,  to  a  Seckel,  and  still 
later  to  Lawrence  and  Flemish  Beauty. 
The  Seckel  branches  bloomed  nicely  this 
year.  The  Flemish  Beauty  has  heretofore 
blighted  with  me,  but  there  is  no  blight, 
I  think,  on  the  scions.  I  planted  Banana 
and  Acme  melons  in  pots  last  year.  I  set 
the  plants  carefully  in  June,  and  had  nice 
melons.    Banana  is  very  nice. 

Last  year  I  had  peach  tomatoes  that 
grew  five  feet  or  more  high,  and  quite  beat 
the  pattern.  Some  clusters  had  thirteen, 
and  many  from  eight  to  twelve  tomatoes. 

I  planted  crysanthemuni  seeds,  said  to 
be  choice,  but  those  that  bloomed  were 
much  like  a  single  pink  aster,  although 
they  were  highly  cultivated.  Will  they 
grow  more  double  as  they  grow  older? 

I  have  looked  In  vain  through  my  Com- 
panions for  directions  for  rooting  roses. 
Please  give  them  -again,  or  tell  where  to 
find  them. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  LACE. 

First  row— 1  d  c  in  third  st  of  ch,  1  d  c  in 
each  of  the  next  9  sts,  ch  4,  1  d  c  in  third 
st,  1  d  c  in  each  of  the  remaining  9  sts. 

Second  row — Ch  2,  1  d  c  in  top  of  each  of 
the  next  8  d  c,  ch  4,  1  d  c  in  third  st  of 
ch,  ch  4,  1  d  c  in  top  of  each 
of  theU'emaining  8  d  c. 

Third  row— Ch  2,  1  d  c  in 
top  of  each  of  the  next  6 
d  c,  ch  4,  1  s  c  in  third  st  of 
ch,  ch  4,  1  s  c  in  third  st  of 
ch,  ch  4,  1  d  c  in  top  re- 
maining 6  d  c. 

Fourth  row— Ch  2,  1  d  c 
in  top  of  each  of  the  next 
4  d  c,  ch  4,  1  s  c  in  third  st 
of  ch,  ch  4,  1  s  c  in  third  st 
of  ch,  ch  4,  1  s  c  in  third  st 
of  ch,  ch  4,  1  d  c  in  top  of 
each  of  the  remaining  4 d  c. 

Fifth  row— Ch  8,  1  d  c  in 
top  of  each  of  the  next  2 
d  c,  ch  4,  1  s  0  in  third  st 
of  ch,  ch  4,  1  s  c  in  third  st 
of  ch,  Idc  in  next  st,  1 
t  c  in  next  st,  1  d  c  in  next 
st,  1  8  c  in  next  st,  ch  4,  1 
s  c  in  third  st  of  ch,  ch  4,  1  d  c  in  top  of 
each  of  the  remaining  2  d  c. 

Sixth  row— Ch  2,  1  d  c  in  top  of  each  of 
the  next  2  d  c,  1  d  c  in  each  of  the  next  2 
st  of  ch,  ch  4,  1  s  c  in  third  st  of  ch,  ch  4, 
1  s  c  in  top  of  t  c,  ch  4,  1  s  c  in  third  st  of 
ch,  ch  4,  1  d  c  in  each  of  the  last  2  st  of  ch, 

1  d  c  in  top  of  each  of  the  2  d  c,  ch  1,  10  t  c 
on  ch  8,  1  s  c  in  d  c  of  fourth  row,  2  s  c  on 
last  d  c  in  third  row. 

Seventh  row—*  Ch  1,  1  d  c  between  t  c  in 
ch  8,  «  repeat  8  times,  ch  1,  1  d  c  in  top  of 
each  of  the  next  4  d  c,  1  d  c  in  each  of  the 
next  2  st  of  ch,  ch  4,  1  s  c  in  third  st  of  ch, 
ch  4,  1  s  c  in  third  st  of  ch,  ch  4,  1  d  c  in 
each  of  the  last  2  st  of  ch,  1  d  c  in  top  of 
each  of  the  remaining  4  d  c. 

Eighth  row — Ch  2,  1  d  c  in  top  of  each  of 
the  next  6  d  c,  1  d  c  in  each  of  the  first  2 
st  of  ch,  ch  4,  1  s  c  in  third  st  of  ch,  ch  4, 1 
d  c  in  each  of  th  e  last  2  st  of  ch,  1  d  c  in 
top  of  each  of  th  e  6  d  c,  ch  1,  1  d  cbetween 

2  d  c,  *  ch  3,  1  d  c  between  d  c,  *,  repeat  8 
times  between  ch  1,  1  s  c  in  last  d  c  of 
first  row. 

Ninth  row— 1  s  c  in  ch,  *  8  d  c,  ch  2, 

3  d  c,  all  in  ch  3,  1  s  c  in  next  ch  3,  *,  re- 
peat 4  times  betvireen  *,  1  d  c  in  top  of  each 
of  the  next  8  d  c,  Idc  ia  each  of  the  first 

■1>   t     ^  A  n  in   Bach  of  last  2 


st  of  ch,  1  d  c  in  top  of  each  of  the  remain- 
ing 8  d  c. 

Begin  at  second  row  to  repeat.  Join  last 
shell  of  the  first  scallop  with  first  shell  of 
next  scallop  by  a  slip-stitch.  This  lace 
crocheted  of  No.  36  white  cotton  thread 
makes  very  handsome  collars  and  cuffs 
for  ladies  and  children. 

Terms  used:  D  c,  double  crochet;  s  c, 
single  crochet;  t  c,  treble  crochet;  st, 
stitch;  ch,  chain.  Elza  Renan. 

CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 

Of  the  thousands  of  deatlis  that  occuramong 
children  every  summer,  fully  niue  tenths  are 
caused  by  cholera  infantum.  Think  of  tlie 
poor  little  creatures  fading  away  and  dying 
before  the  parents'  eyes,  and  the  very^iarent 
who  would  willingly  give  her  life  for  the 
child's  unable  to  save  it. 

This  suffering  and  sorrow  could  in  great 
measure  be  avoided  did  parents  know  of  Lac- 
tated  Food,  a  pure  food  that  is  an  actual  sub- 
stitute for  mother's  milk.  It  has  saved  thou- 
sands of  lives,  where  parents  and  physicians 
had  given  up  all  hope.  It  malces  and  keeps 
babies  well  and  strong,  and  should  be  the  food 
of  every  little  one  at  this  season.  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  will  mall  It 
for  twenty-five  cents,  and  no  parent  should  be 
without  some  in  the  house. 


TOMATOES. 

Boston  Tomatoes  — 

8  pounds  of  tomatoes,  peeled, 

3  pounds  of  brown  sugar. 
Cook  one  hour,  then  add 

1  quart  of  vinegar, 

2  ounces  of  cinnamon. 

Cook  slowly  again  until  quite  thick. 

WiUiamso7i,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  H.  A.  W. 

Tomatoes.— Scald  and  peel  some  ripe  toma- 
toes ;  put  in  a  skillet,  with  some  butter,  sugar, 
salt  and  pepper.  Let  them  boil  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  Then  take  one  plntof  sweet 
cream,  or  rich  milk,  stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  and  then  add  to  the  tomatoes.  Let 
them  come  to  a  boil,  and  then  serve. 

Baked  Tomatoes.— Cover  the  bottom  of  an 
earthen  dish  with  ripe  tomatoes,  sliced.  Then 
a  layer  of  breadcrumbs,  seasoned  with  pep- 
per, salt  and  butter.  Then  another  layer  of 
tomatoes,  and  so  continue  till  the  dish  is 
filled,  letting  the  topmost  layer  be  of  the 
bread  crumbs.   Bake  fifteen  minutes. 

Tomato  Custard.— 

1  pint  of  tomatoes,  stewed  afnd  strained, 

2  pints  of  milk, 

4  eggs, 

1  teacupful  of  sugar. 
Bake  in  small  cups  quickly.   This  is  a  good 
dish  for  invalids. 
Fried  Tomatoes.— Select  firm,  ripe  toma- 
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toes;  pare  and  slice  them  thick.  Season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  sprinkle  flour  over  each 
piece.  Place  them  in  a  .skillet  that  bas  liot 
lard  or  butter  in  it,  and  fry  on  botli  sides  a 
liglit  brown.  Wlien  done,  iniiiie  a  gravy  of 
one  cup  of  cream,  one  te.aspconful  of  biitter 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  to  thicl<eu  it. 
Let  this  heat  through,  and  pour  it  over  the 
tomatoes  and  serve. 

Tomato  Oy.sters.— Pare  four  large  tomatoes 
and  cook  them  well.  Season  with  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  butter;  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste.  Pour  one  quart  of  boiling  milk  over  a 
dish  of  crackers,  then  add  the  coohed  toma- 
toes with  one  half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  dis- 
solved in  a  little  cold  milk. 


Anti  Freckle  Lotion  Powder,  with  full  di- 
rections for  dissolving,  28  cents  in  stamps. 
Antl  Freclile  Lotion  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

DRESSMAKING  SIMPLIFIED. 
Any  Lady  Can  now  learn  to  Cut  Perfect- 
Fitting  Dresses. 

No  ODe  D3)D^  a  Cliart  or  Sqasre  cmn 
compete  wllti  Tlie  McDowell  Garmeot 
Drartine^  Machine  Id  Cutting  Stylish, 
Gracefnl  and  Perfect-Fitting  Gariiieots. 
Easy  to  Letm,  Rapid  to  Use,  any 
Form,  Followi  every  Fashion.  An  in- 
ventioD  &5  Uleful  a£  the  Sewing  Ma- 
chine. 

Free  30  days  to  test  at  yoor  own  home. 
Send  for  IlluElrated  Circular. 

THE  McDowell  co. 

6  Went  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Sendi'ic.  forcipy  "IclepintFrencb  boolw.  explaining  liow  toout  latest Btylcsg^nuen^ 

TOKOLOGY,  a  complete  Ladies'  Guide 

in  health  and  disease.  Lillie  N.  Armstrong  writes . 
•'If  I  knew  I  was  to  he  the  mother  of  innumer- 
able children  it  would  have  no  terrors  for  me,  so 
great  is  my  confidence  in  the  science  of  Tokology. 
I  have  a  strong,  healtliy  baby  boy,  who  has  never 
been  sick  a  minute."  Bought  from  agents  or  di- 
rect of  us.   $2.75.   Sample  pages  free. 

iTOCKHAM&CO,,  277  Hadiaon  St,,Cbicago, 
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FORGIVE  ME. 

HEN  we  stand  before  the  living 
With  a  bitter  sense  of  -nrong, 
Stern  and  cold  and  unforgiving, 
'Slid  a  tide  of  passion  strong. 
With  a  kind  of  proud  complaisance 

We  but  see  their  blameful  part. 
And  we  go  out  from  their  presence 
With  a  hard,  unyielding  heart. 

When  beside  our  dead  we're  kneeling, 

In  our  agony  we  cry. 
Sobbing,  with  repentant  feeling, 

"Oh,  forgive  me,  it  was  I !" 
Father,  save  us  from  the  weeping. 

From  the  hopeless  cry  that  knells 
Over  loved  ones  that  are  sleeping. 
With  lips  mute  in  death's  farewells. 

POOR  MEMORIES. 

memory  is  a  very  bad  thing. 
Some  persons  have  very  pe- 
culiar memories;  they  will 
i forget  the  sermon,  text  and 
^everything  the  minister  ut- 
tered ;  they  -will  even  forget 
the  time  of  meeting,  and  when 
anything  is  said  they  will 
complain  of  their  defective  memories.  An 
old  grudge,  however,  is  easily  remem- 
bered ;  or  if  some  one  is  owing  them  they 
don't  forget  that.  Their  memories  are 
much  like  a  barn  that  will  hold  stubble  and 
brush  and  bog  hay  until  it  is  full,  but 
there  is  no  place  in  it  for  a  sheaf  of  wheat 
or  a  load  of  hay. 

How  remarkable  it  is  that  persons  find 
it  so  hard  to  remember  gospel,  law  and 
duty,  while  it  is  so  easy  to  remember  gos- 
sip, the  price  of  beans  and  potatoes,  idle 
tales,  vain  conversations  and  foolish  jests. 
Has  not  the  devil  got  a  hand  in  this? 
"Satan  cometh  immediately  and  taketh 
away  the  word  that  was  sown  in  their 
hearts."  Mark  4:15.  It  is  a  fearful  thing 
to  know  that  Satan  has  much  to  do  in 
filling  up  the  minds  and  hearts  of  some 
individuals  and  stealing  away  what  good 
there  is  in  some  persons. 

Yes,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  know  that 
Satan  is  stealing  and  catching  away  fropi 
us  the  words  of  everlasting  life  which 
alone  can  save  us.  "Therefore  we  ought 
to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the 
things  which  we  have  heard,  lest  at  any 
time  we  let  them  slip.  For  if  the  word 
spoken  by  angels  was  steadfast,  and  every 
transgression  and  disobedience  received 
a  just  recompense  of  reward,  how  shall 
we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  a  salva- 
tion; which  at  the  first  began  to  be 
spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed 
unto  us  by  them  that  heard  him."  Heb. 
2:  1,  3. 

"Lest  at  any  time  we  let  them  slip"  (or 
run  out  as  leaking  vessels).  A  dried-up, 
leaky  vessel  is  in  a  bad  condition,  and  a 
good  way  to  treat  such  a  vessel  is  to  put 
it  where  the  water  will  steadily  flow  into 
it,  and  finally  it  will  hold  all  right.  The 
"way  to  correct  poor  gospel  memories  is  to 
place  ourselves  under  the  steady  flow  of 
God's  word,  and  finally  we  will  be  filled. 


IF  TEN,  WHY  NOT  ALL? 

According  to  the  Moslem  creed,  ten  an- 
imals are  admitted  into  paradise  besides 
man:  1.  The  dog,  Kratine,  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers  of  Ephesus.  2.  Balaam's  ass, 
which  reproved  the  disobedient  prophet. 
3.  Solomon's  ant,  which  reproves  the 
sluggard.  4.  Jonah's  whale.  5.  The  ram 
of  Ismael,  caught  by  the  horns  and  of- 
fered in  sacrifice  instead  of  Isaac.  7.  The 
camel  of  Saleb.  8.  The  cuckoo  of  Belkis. 
9.  The  ox  of  Moses.  10.  The  animal  called 
Al  Borak,  which  conveyed  Mahomet  to 
heaven.  The  following  are  also  added: 
The  ass  which  our  Savior  rode  into  Jeru- 
salem and  the  ass  which  the  queen  of 
Sheba  rode  when  she  visited  Solomon. 


COOL  RETREATS. 

There  Is  Denver,  cool,  clear,  inviting;  Col- 
orado Springs,  the  home-like  Manitou,  the 
abode  of  the  gods;  Idaho  Springs  and  the 
famous  baths,  and  Boulder,  a  lovely  retting 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Garfield 
Beach,  on  Great  Salt  Lake,  as  a  bathing  resort 
Is  not  equalled  In  this  or  any  other  country; 
nature's  champagne  flows  the  year  round  at 
Soda  Springs,  Idaho;  the  Columbia  river, 
broad  and  grand,  is  without  a  peer  for  a  sum- 
mer tour,  while  the  beauties  of  Coeur  d'Alene 
lake  and  the  splendid  new  region  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  opens  up  a  line  of  tourist 
travel  unsurpassed  in  America.  You  can 
Lave  your  choice  of  climate,  any  kind  of 
sport,  and  every  condition  of  superb  scenery 
on  the  manifold  Unea  of  the  Union  Pacific 
System. 


WORTHY  OF  CONSIDERATION. 

There  is  what  might  fairly  be  called  a 
"struggle  for  existence"  between  the  adult 
world  and  the  world  of  childhood.  The 
grown  folk  find  their  existence  hampered 
by  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  unneces- 
sary and  inexcusable  annoyances  from 
the  presence  of  children.  The  children 
find  their  existence  hampered  by  what 
they  see  to  be  an  inexcusably  unfair  atti- 
tude toward  them;  for,  while  children 
often  recognize  the  rights  of  their  supe- 
riors over  them,  they  also  recognize — 
more  often  than  they  are  supposed  to — 
the  broader  view  of  rights  between  man 
and  man.  They  recognize  such  a  thing 
as  "fair  play"  entirely  apart  from  «onsid- 
erations  of  age  or  size.  A  good  mother 
became  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
quering of  self  was  one  of  the  first  requi- 
sites to  the  conquering  of  her  children, 
through  the  pathetic  appeal  from  her 
little  boy. 

"Mamma,"  said  he,  "when  you  talk 
that  way  to  me,  I  think  I  would  better 
just  go  away  until  you  get  right  again. 
If  I  could  take  you  up  in  my  arms  and 
pet  you,  as  you  do  me  when  I  feel  cross, 
you  would  soon  feel  better,  and  not  scold 
any  more.  But  I'm  not  big  enough  to  do 
that,  and  so  I  think  I  would  better  just 
go  away  from  you  a  little  while."  Did 
ever  a  parent  apprehend  a  child's  need 
better  than  he  apprehended  his  mother's 
need?  Was  ever  the  cause  of  affronted 
and  abused  childhood  pleaded  with  a 
simpler,  more  innocent,  yet  more  search- 
ing pathos  than  that?  If  the  child  cannot 
punish  you  for  your  wrongs  against  him, 
neither  can  he  take  you  up  in  his  arms 
and  soothe  you  into  a  better  spirit,  and  so 
help  you  to  conquer  yourself,  whether  or 
not  it  helps  him.  The  child  realizes  all 
this.    Do  you?— aS.  S.  Times. 


THE  MISSION  OF  FLOWERS. 

In  one  of  the  cells  of  the  state  prison  in 
an  eastern  state  there  was  once  confined 
a  man  who  had  grown  old  in  sin.  He  had 
at  last  committed  some  crime  which  had 
shut  him  up  in  this  place  for  a  term  of 
years.  He  was  a  bold,  bad  man,  whose 
heart  seemed  hardened  to  all  good  influ- 
ences. Men  with  large,  kind  hearts  visited 
the  prison  and  talked  with  him,  but  he 
was  not  moved  by  them.  Benevolent 
women  with  Christian  zeal  read  the  Bible 
in  his  hearing,  and  tried  to  help  him  with 
words  of  counsel  and  encouragement,  but 
to  no  purpose.  He  says  of  himself  that 
these  efibrts  on  his  behalf  did  not  soften 
his  hard  spirit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
felt  fiercer  than  ever  toward  the  good  and 
the  right. 

One  day  there  came  to  the  prison  a 
woman  of  few  words.  As  she  passed  this 
man's  cell  she  gave  into  his  hand  a  beau- 
tiful bouquet.  Five  minutes  after  she 
had  gone  he  could  not  tell  that  she  had 
said  anything;  he  could  not  remember 
how  she  looked,  but  the  flowers  had 
caught  his  eye.  What  it  was  about  the 
pure,  sweet  things  that  had  attracted  his 
attention  he  never  attempts  to  explain, 
but  something  about  them  touched  his 
heart,  his  feelings  overcame  him  and  he 
wept.  Thoughts  of  the  past  followed 
each  other  rapidly,  and  at  last  came  the 
resolve  to  be  a  better  man.  From  that 
time  his  reformation  began,  and  now,  re- 
spected and  honored  by  the  citizens  of  his 
native  city,  he  daily  goes  among  them  as 
a  servant  of  the  public,  in  His  name. 


TRUE  FRIENDSHIP. 

Ko  gift  to  man  is  better  than  a  good 
friend,  and  none  is  so  generally  in  reach 
of  everybody.  It  is  in  men's  power  to 
make  their  own  friends,  and  only  those 
thus  made  are  worth  having.  To  a  super- 
ficial observer,  friends  often  come  as  they 
are  attracted  by  wealth,  fame  or  beauty. 
These  are  all  evanescent,  and  so  is  the 
friendship  which  is  attracted  by  them. 
The  true  friendship  that  will  last  is 
founded  on  respect  and  affection,  based 
on  the  character  of  the  recipient  of  it. 
The  character  which  draws  friends  is  the 
best  possible  guarantee  of  success  in  life; 
by  which  is,  of  course,  not  meant  the 
possession  of  those  qualities  that  attract 
the  self-seeking,  and  which  nearly  always 
results  in  failure. 


"An  American  Girl  in  London"  is  the 
title  of  the  new  book  now  meeting'  with  . 
great  favor  from  the  public.   We  offer  a  j 
copy  free  to  every  one  subscribing'  or  re- 
newing during  August.    See  our  page  of 
great  offers.  Page  363. 


A  BIT  OF  TRUE  POLITENESS. 

Some  time  ago  a  friend  of  the  writer 
gave  a  dinner,  to  which  a  yoting  man,  his 
wife  and  their  little  child  were  invited. 
The  child  was  a  very  precocious,  bashful 
and  intensely  sensitive  little  one.  During 
the  dinner  she  upset  a  glass  of  water  upon 
the  table-cloth,  and  hastily  noticing  the 
looks  in  her  direction,  her  little  lip  quiv- 
ered and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  At 
that  moment  my  friend,  who  gave  the 
dinner,  knocked  over  his  own  glass  with 
a  crash  that  drew  every  eye  in  his  direc- 
tion. He  laughed  over  the  matter  and 
said  it  made  no  difierence,  etc.,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  withdrawing  the  attention  from 
the  child,  who  soon  smiled  again.  That 
I  consider  to  have  been  the  perfection  of 
politeness. 

MAY  BE  GOOD  THEORETICALLY. 

A  writer  once  said  that  the  best  way  to 
get  on  in  the  world  is :  To  say  nothing, 
know  nothing ;  lend  nothing,  owe  nothing ; 
beg  nothing,  steal  nothing;  give  nothing, 
feel  nothing ;  prize  nothing,  scorn  noth- 
ing; hope  nothing,  mourn  nothing;  waste 
nothing,  bet  nothing. 

That  may  be  all  good  in  theory,  but  it 
is  scarcely  practicable.  If  a  man  says 
nothing  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  know- 
nothing;  if  he  lends  nothing  he  is  consid- 
ered mean;  if  he  begs  or  steals  nothing  he 
is  not  up  to  date;  if  he  gives  nothing  he 
is  taken  for  a  quadruped  with  bristles;  if 
he  prizes  nothing  peoj)le  will  saj-  he  is  a 
phlegmatic  dolt;  if  he  hopes  nothing  he 
is  a  pessimistic  misanthrope,  and  if  he 
wastes  nothing  his  tradesmen  will  cease 
to  call  in  the  morning  for  his  orders. 


Have  you  written 
yet?  IT  you  haven't, 
wTsdom  and  intelli- 
gent ambition  snggest 
write  to-day-  I  prom- 
ise you  my  special, 
|personal  attention.  I 
indertake  t  o  briefly 
each  any  fairlylntel- 
Hgent  person  of  either 
sex,  who  can  read  and 
write,  and  who,  after 
instmction,  will  work 
industriously,  how  to 
earn  Three  Thousand 
D  o'.lars  a  year  in  their 
-j\'m  localities,  wher- 
ever they  live.  I  will 
also  furnish  the  situa- 
tion or  employment, 
at  which  you  can  earn 
that  amount.  I  charge 
nothing  and  receive 
nothing  unless  suc- 
cessful, as  above. 
Xothing  difficult  to 
leam,  or  that  requires 
much  time.  1  desire 
but  one  person  from 
each  district  or  county 
I  have  already  taught 
and  provided  with 
employment  a  larga 
number  who  are  mak- 
ing over  Three  Thou- 
sand Dollars  a  Tear,  i 
each.  All  is  new, 
solid,  sure.  Full  par- 
ticulars free.  After  j 
you  know  all,  if  yoa 
conclude  to  go  no  far- 
ther, why,  no  harm  10 
done.  Address, 

A.tieiiKta.  31aine«' 


mmm  SHADEROLLE^RS 


All  other 

lamps  make 
more  or  less 
smell  —  t  li  e 
"  P  ittsburgh  " 
none. 

The  reason  is :  the  combus- 
tion is  perfect  in  the  "Pitts- 
burgh ;"  not  quite  in  others. 

As  might  be  expected,  the 
"Pittsburgh"  burns  less  oil 
and  gives  more  light  than  any 
other  central-draft  lamp. 

The  reason  why  the  "Pitts- 
burgh," new  this  year,  is  tak- 
ing the  lead  already  is  its  clean- 
ness ;  it  is  the  cleanest  of 
lamps ;  it  almost  keeps  itself 
clean.  It  has  no  dirt-pocket; 
has  no  need  of  a  dirt-pocket. 

A  common  servant,  or  even 
a  child,  can  take  care  of  it. 
Send  for  a  primer. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH  BRASS  Co. 

lOOfuNES 

To  Introduce 

them,  one  in  every 
County  or  town  fur- 
nished reliable  per- 
sons (either  sex)  who 
will  promise  to  show 
■lit.  EXCELSIOR  MUSIC 
:  BOX  CO.  P.  O.  Box 
2136,  X.  T,  City, 
ilention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

to  exam  ins. 
Cut  this  ad* 
oat  and  send 

 to  ns  and  we 

send  this  watch  by  express  (all 
^charges  paid).   Yoa  can  examine  and 
test  it  thoroughly,  and  if  you  do  not 
find  it  equal  to  any  watch  retailed 
■  atS^a-OO,  exactly  as  represented, 
I  and  far  sup-erior  to  any  watch  ad- 
vertised in  papery    and  worth 
three  times  as  mnch  as  the 
watches  80  extensively  adver- 
\  tised  under  various  names  at 
^frcm  84.00  to  $10.00.  YOU 
IfEED  NOT  PAY  ONE  CEST, 
Otherwise,  after  examination,  yoa 
pay  the  exnress  agent  and  taka 

the  witch.    Cassisfull  fent'ssize.  huntir^g 
stvle.  AVARRAN'TED  18  EABAT,  COLD-PLATED, 
beautif-illy  enaraved.  decorated,  stem-wind  and  stem- 
set,  movement  Is  A31ERICAS  st>  le,  quick  train  (18,000  beat! 
per  hour),  solid  nickel,  richly  jeweied,  accurately  regulated  and 
adjusted  and  fnlly  warrantei   Order  now,  this  ad.  may  never 
appear  again.  Address,  BOEBC(^  &  CO.  niiizieapolls«  Hlon. 
Itention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Boa.' 


IT'S  FREE! 


FOR  YOU 

Mr.  PARMELZEEOldin 

three  davs,  116  Copper 
Coins  for $6,915;  29Sil- 
ver  Coins  for  S4,713  ;  4 
Gold  Coins  for  SI, 760. 
And  we  can  prove  that 
have  doue  nearly  as  well. 

Coin  Collecting  Pays  Big 

If  you  have  any  Old  Coins  or  proofs 
coined  before  ISTS.save  them. as  they 
may  be  worth  a  fortune.  Illustrated 
jirculars  on  rare  coins  free  at  office 
or  mailed  for  two  stamps. 

Numismatfc  Baok,  Boston.Mass. 


Beware  of  Imitations, 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 


THE  GENUINE 

HARTSHORN) 


THEGR£MH£«tHDRl)lK. 

Package  makes  5  gallons. 
Delicious,  sparkling,  and 
appetizing.  Sold  by  all 
dealers,  /"iJiTA"  a  beautiful 
Picture  Book  and  cards 
6entto  any  one  addressing 
O.  E.  HIRES  4  CO.. 

Philadelphia, 


UflCC   BATS  SHE  C1N50T  SEE  HO^ 
fffirC   TOC  DU  IT  FOR  THE  »0\ET. 
.^10  Bays  a  $66.00  ImproTsd  Oxford  Singer 
V  I  Z  Sewing  Machine  ;  perfect  workiDK  rell- 
fttile,  finely  tinisbed,  adapted  to  light  aod  heavy 
work,  with  a  complete  set  of  the  latest  Improved 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  pnarant^ed  for  6 
years.  Bay  direct  from  our  f  actorv.acd  save  dealers 
andageotapTofiU  Send  for  FB£e  CATALOGUE. 
mSQ*  C021FA5T,  DEP'X  1 0 ,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
ing adTertisementSi  as  adTertisers  often 
hare  different  articles  adrertised  in  sereral 
papers. 


GOLD  PLATED 

WARRIIIITED  eERUmE. 

ONE  YEAR  TRIAL  FREE. 

AcknowUdged  by  all  to  be  tb«  roofit 
perfect  mbstitate  for  a  solid  fold 
watch  ever  placed  on  the  market 
for  the  money.  Readme  testimon 
iats  in  oar  mammoth  catalo^e, 
which  la  sent  free  with  racb  watch, 
watch  ta  hantiDgstyU,  doabli 
cased  and  double  plated,  atid 
equal  In  apptraracce  to  many 
watches  retailed  as  blgb  aa 
$70.00.  The  movemeotfsoar 
jnstly  celebrated  cbrooomft. 
tre  style  works.  Over  600,000 
DOW  {d  nseaod  acknowjedgwl 
by  all  to  be  OIK  of  tb*  but 
tlioe-keepert  ever  placed  OD 
the  market  at  aoy  prk«. 
With  each  watch  we  leod  a 
printed  ^arantee,  which 
irives  yon  the  privHege  of 
retomin^  it  at  any  time  with- 
in one  year  if  It  does  not 
'jive  entfrc  satisfaction.  Cot 
tbln  out  and  Bend  it  with 
yoor  order,  and  we  will  ship 
the  watch  to  yon  by  ezprea 
C.O.D.  Yon  examine  It  at  th« 
express  office,  and  if  satisfac- 
tory pay  the  a^nt  $4.95  aod 
express  charires  an  d  it  Is  yoori 
otherwise  yoo  pay  nothing 
and  it  will  be  retcmed  at 


Mention  this  paper  w  h-- 


expe,=«.  THE  NATIONAL 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 

earborn  St.,  Clilcaso. 


liii  w  rite. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

QUICKLY  DISSOLVED  AND  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  SOLUTION 

AND    TUE    GROWTH     FOBEVEK    DESTSOYED    WITHi'l'T    TUE    t«H';nTEST  «  « 

*  *  *  INJrRY    OR    DISCOLORATION    Of    THE    MOgT    DEHCATB  SKTJf. 

DtflcoTGred  by  Accident-— I;'  CoxpocNDrxj.  an  incomplete  mixture  was  accidentally 
spilled  on  tbe  back  of  the  hand,  and  on  waohio?  afterward  il  wa-s  discovered  that  the  bair  wa» 
completely  removed.  We  purchased  the  new  discovery  and  named  it  MODESE.  It  is  perfeetty 
pure,  free  from  all  injorioos  sabsiances,  and  db  simple  any  one  can  nseit.  It  acts  mildly  bol 
surely,  and  you  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  with  tbe  results.  Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  tbe 
bair  disappears  as  if  by  magic.  It  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  any  other  preparation  ev«>r  used 
for  a  like  purpose,  and  no  scientiflc  discovery  ever  attained  such  wonderful  results.  ITCAX 
NOT  FAIL.  If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application  win  remove  it  permanently;  the  heavy 
growth  such  as  the  beard  or  bair  on  moles  may  require  two  or  more  applications  before  all  the 
roots  are  destroyed.  aUhou5h  all  hair  will  be  removed  at  each  application,  and  without  slightest 
injury  orunpleaaant  feeling  when  applied  or  ever  afterward,  modbnb supuceobs slbctsoltsis. 

 Recommended  by  all  who  have  tented  its  merits — Used  by  people  of  refinement.  

Gentlemen  who  do  not  appreciate  nature's  gift  of  a  beard,  will  Gnd  a  priceless  boon  In  Modene. 
which  does  away  with  shaving.  It  dissolves  and  destroys  the  life  principle  of  the  hair,  thereby 
rendering  its  future  growth  an  ntter  f  mpossibiliiy,  and  la  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  as  water 
to  the  skin.  Toung  persons  who  find  an  embarrassing  growth  of  hair  coming,  shoald  use  Uodeoe 
to  destroy  Its  growth.  Uodene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  cases,  postage  paid,  (securely 
jit-aled  from  observation)  on  receipt  of  price,  #1.00  per  bottle.  Send  money  by  letter,  with  your 
full  address  written  plainly.  G^^Correspondcnce  sacredly  private.  Postage  stamps  received  lha 
same  aa  caab.    (Atwars  utymon  rovu  cocstt  aud  thi3  papxb.)    Cut  this  advertisement  out. 

LOCAL  AND     I  MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  CINCINNATI,  0.,  U.  S.  A. 
BENERAl  AGENTS      SIsDar.rtarcni  of  the  Hlshext  Crsdc  Umtr  Preparatlonii. 

  WANTED.         I  you  can  register  yovr  letter  at  anif  Poat'Office  to  inturt  it*  taft  delhtrij. 

AILCBEOB  TILE  SUUBTEST  LNJCSY.  r^^F^^-y  BnTTi.y.  BnA"**''^'''^"- 


We  Offer  1(1. UVO 


AtlGOST  1,  l89i. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Condacted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs.  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 

THE  FARMER'S  HENS. 

OHE  breeder  of  thoroughbreds  is 
often  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  scrub  hens 
of  some  careless  farmer  lay 
more  eggs  than  do  the  prize-winners  of 
some  show-room.  The  difficulty  is  not 
with  the  breed,  however,  for  the  j^ure- 
bred  fowls  will  lay  more  eggs  than  the 
scrubs,  and  pay  a  better  profit.  The  fact 
is  that  a  great  many  so-called  breeders, 
though  familiar  with  the  "points"  of  the 
breeds,  know  very  little  about  tlie  proper 
care  of  foM'ls.  They  write  long  articles 
Showing  how  the  farmers  neglect  their 
■fowls  while  the  breeders  are  feeding  well. 
Both  classes — the  breeders  and  farmers — 
have  much  room  for  improvement.  The 
breeder  makes  his  hens  too  fat,  does  not 
compel  them  to  work  and  scratch,  while 
the  farmer  leaves  his  hens  to  work  or 
starve;  but  the  farmer  is  nearer  right  than 
the  breeder.  If  eggs  are  desired,  it  is 
'better  to  feed  the  hens  sparingly  than  to 
closely  confine  them  and  make  them  as 
fat  as  seals,  as  they  simply  entail  an  ex- 
pense and  give  no  profit,  while  the  half- 
starved  hen  entails  no  expense  at  all,  nor 
does  she  give  a  profit  to  her  owner. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  farmer's  hens 
seldom  lay  in  winter  unless  in  the  posses- 
sion of  those  who  care  for  them.  It  is  in 
the  spring,  when  vegetation  is  appearing 
and  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  so  that 
the  hens  can  find  food  in  plenty,  that 
they  begin  to  lay, 
and  when  the 
breeder  does  not  get 
eggs  at  the  same 
time  it  is  because 
his  hens  are  con- 
fined, must  subsist 
on  grain,  and  have 
no  opportunity  to 
live  in  a  manner 
somewhat  approach- 
ing the  natural  con- 
ditions best  condu- 
cive to  thrift  and 
production  of  eggs. 

It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  all 
farmers'  hens  are 
scrubs.  They  may 
not  be  pure  bred,  but 
they  may  be  well 
bred.  An  inspection 
of  a  flock  on  any 
well-regulated  farm 
will  show  that  the 
hens  are  crosses,  or 
possess  quite  a  pro- 
portion of  Leghorn, 
Brahma  or  Ply- 
mouth Rock  blood, 
and  are  perhaps  hardier  than  the  inbred 
flock  of  some  breeder,  who  may  have 
for  years  been  discarding  his  strong- 
est and  most  vigorous  birds  in  order  to 
retain  those  that  possess  some  useless 
point  that  fits  them  for  the  show-room 
only.  A  little  white  spot,  no  larger  than 
a  pea,  will  cause  the  breeder  to  discard  a 
vigorous  Brown  Leghorn  male  and  retain 
a  weaker  one  that  has  a  perfect  color  of 
the  wing.  This  mode  of  selection  by  the 
breeder  is  not  conducive  to  production, 
nor  should  he  wonder  if  the  farmer's 
hens,  that  are  probably  of  good  crosses, 
and  which  have  all  the  advantages  of 
liberty,  should  prove  superior  to  the 
show-room  pets. 

Farmers,  however,  can  have  eggs  in 
winter,  and  can  give  good  care  to  the 
hens.  While  they  are  correct  in  compel- 
ling the  hens  to  hunt  for  a  share  of  their 
food,  yet  they  should  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  there  are  periods  when  the  hens 
must  derive  all  their  food  from  the  farmer, 
and  by  using  good  breeds,  or  crosses,  the 
farmer  need  not  look  to  the  spring  and 
summer  seasons  only,  for  a  flock  of  vigor- 
ous hens  should  lay  during  the  entire 
year,  except  when  they  are  moulting. 


hatched,  and  as  tliey  are  usually  of  the 
Brahma  or  Cochin  breeds,  no  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  fixing  the  proper  period 
for  hatching  the  slow-maturing  and 
quick-growing  pullets.  Late  hatching 
has  its  advantages  in  the  fact  that  late 
pullets  will  begin  laying  in  the  spring, 
and  they  will  continue  to  lay  later  the 
next  summer  and  fall,  for  the  reason  that 
they  will  not  moult  until  nearly  all  of  the 
early  pullets  have  finished.  Thoy,  there- 
fore, fill  up  a  gap  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  the  prices  of  eggs  are  beginning  to 
increase.  If  a  pullet  does  not  begin  to 
lay  before  cold  weather  approaches  she 
will  seldom  begin  before  spring.  No  mat- 
ter how  well  the  hens  and  pullets  may  be 
kept,  the  winter  season  influences  them 
in  laying,  to  a  certain  extent.  The  fall- 
hatched  pullet  may  not  give  promise  of 
paying  her  expenses  when  young,  but 
she  will  begin  laying  so  early  in  the 
spring,  and  grow  so  fast  about  the  flrst  of 
the  year,  as  to  occasion  surprise,  though 
she  may  never  be  very  large  in  size. 

SELLING  CHOICE  EGGS. 

In  the  leading  eastern  markets  eggs  now 
sell  at  eighteen  cents  per  dozen,  whole- 
sale, for  choice,  but  prices  for  some  kinds 
are  much  lower.  To  secure  good  prices, 
do  not  sell  any  but  those  that  are  fresh, 
and  aim  to  have  them  uniform  in  size  and 
color.  Eggs  of  promiscous  size  and  color 
will  always  fail  to  bring  the  top  prices.  A 
little  care  in  aiming  to  add  to  the  attract- 
iveness of  an  article  is  always  repaid,  and 
eggs  are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

SHADE  IN  THE  YARD. 

During  the  very  warm  days  the  hens 
often  suffer  in  shadeless  yards.  The  illus- 


Shade  in  xhe  Poultry- yAKB. 


tration  is  intended  to  shov/  how  a  cheap 
and  simple  contrivance  may  be  arranged 
to  provide  shade,  as  well  as  protect 
partially  against  showers.  A  piece  of 
muslin  a  yard  or  more  wide,  and  of  any 
length,  may  be  fastened  to  posts  across 
the  yard.  The  muslin  (A)  has  a  cross- 
piece  at  each  end  (which  may  be  a  lath)  to 
which  the  muslin  is  tacked  or  wrapped 
and  sewed,  a  piece  of  strong  twine  being 
used  to  attach  the  lath  to  the  fence-post. 
As  the  illustration  shows  the  method  at  a 
glance,  any  extended  explanation  is  un- 
necessary. 


FALL  PULLETS. 

A  late-hatched  pullet  sometimes  makes 
an  excellent  layer  in  the  spring,  but  it  de- 
pends upon  her  breeding  how  soon  she 
will  begin  to  lay.  Some  pullets  mature 
at  six  months  of  age,  while  others  require 
nearly  a  year  to  complete  their  growth. 
The  laying  pullets  should  be  the  first  ones 


PURE  BREEDS-BUYING  STOCK. 

Now,  that  the  breeders  are  overstocked, 
is  the  time  to  buy  from  them.  Never  buy 
pure  breeds  of  fowls  in  the  spring,  as  they 
are  then  scarce,  and  prices  are  high.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  procure  pullets  in 
the  spring,  as  the  majority  of  poultrymen 
sell  off  nearly  all  of  their  surplus  before 
winter  comes  on,  in  order  to  avoid  keep- 
ing them,  and  to  secure  plenty  of  room 
for  their  regular  breeding  stock ;  hence, 
they  will  sell  at  a  reduction  from  now  to 
December.  It  is  a  rule  to  buy  eggs  in  the 
spring  and  fowls  in  the  fall.  The  cheap- 
est plan  is  to  buy  the  fowls,  as  they  will 
enable  you  to  become  well  stocked  the 
first  season,  and  if  procured  now  the  cost 
■will  be  materially  lessened. 


For  a 
Pills. 


DISORDERED   LIVER   try  BEECHAM'S 


Handsome  presents  to  all  who  subscribe 
or  renew  during  Aag^t.  See  pagre  363. 


DO  EGGS  PAY  AT  LOW  PRICES? 

When  eggs  are  as  low  as  ten  cents  a  doz- 
en, do  they  pay?  This  is  a  question  that 
often  comes  up  for  discussion.  In  olden 
times,  before  the  railroads  had  reached  all 
points,  our  ancestors  were  content  with 
six  cents  per  dozen  for  eggs.  Whether 
eggs  pay  or  not  depends  on  how  much 
they  cost.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  farmer 
should  feed  his  hens  at  all  in  the  summer 
season,  if  they  have  a  range.  Allow  a 
flock  to  have  access  to  the  stubble  of  the 
wheat  field,  or  where  grass  is  plentiful, 
and  they  will  secure  all  the  food  required, 
and  more  than  they  need,  and  of  a  variety. 
When  insects,  grass  and  waste  grain  can 
be  converted  into  eggs  by  the  hens,  there 
is  simply  a  saving  of  that  which  might 
otherwise  be  Avasted.  We  are  partial  to 
the  active  and  industrious  hen.  She  will 
cost  her  owner  nothing  in  summer,  and 
the  eggs  can  be  sold  low  and  yet  give  a 
profit.  The  hen  needs  no  feed  for  five 
months  in  the  year,  and  fifty  pounds  of 
grain  will  carry  her  over  the  cold  season, 
at  which  time  eggs  are  high.  In  warm 
climates  one  half  the  grain  only  is  needed. 
The  true  way  to  keep  fowls  is  to  allow 
them  to  forage  in  an  orchard.  Poultry 
and  fruit  make  an  excellent  combination. 


ASSORTING  THE  HENS. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters 
that  hens  be  separated  according  to  the  re- 
quirements. If  you  have  a  flock  of  hens, 
and  some  of  them  are  laying  while  others 
are  unproductive,  separate  the  layers  from 
the  others,  or  take  out  the  extra  fat  hens. 
This  is  especially  necessary  on  those  farms 
where  the  hens  are  confined  to  a  limited 
area.  The  laying  hens  and  the  fattening 
hens  do  not  require  the  same  food.  For 
instance,  a  hen  that  is  intended  for  mar- 
ket may  be  allowed  all  the  grain  she  can 
consume,  but  the  laying  hen  will  require 
a  more  nitrogeuous  diet,  such  as  meat, 
and  if  they  are  together  the  laying  hens 
may  not  receive  the  food  intended  for 
them,  as  the  others  will  also  take  a  por- 
tion. There  is  also  a  difference  in  hens  in 
another  respect — age.  The  old  hens  will 
always  domineer  over  the  younger.  It  is 
best  to  have  a  flock  of  the  same  breed  and 
age.  The  layers  should  never  be  with  the 
non-layers.  Always  observe  the  condi- 
tion of  each  hen,  if  possible,  and  feed  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  as  there  is  no 
rule  that  can  be  followed  in  feeding. 


DAMP  NESTS. 

It  is  supposed  that  a  damp  nest  is  better 
than  a  dry  one.  This  belief  is  not  correct. 
In  the  summer  a  hen  prefers  a  cool  nest. 
In  the  winter  her  nest  should  be  warm. 
If  the  hens  prefer  nests  on  the  ground, 
that  are  covered  with  brush,  it  is  not  be- 
cause they  seek  damp  locations,  or  desire 
such,  but  because  such  secluded  places  are 
cooler  and  more  comfortable.  A  close 
poultry-house  in  the  summer  season,  if 
the  roof  is  low,  will  often  reach  a  temper- 
ature almost  unbearable  during  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  and  the  nests  are  avoided 
by  the  hens  for  that  reason.  In  the  win- 
ter it  may  be  noticed  that  the  hens  prefer 
the  poultry-house,  and  seldom  seek  nests 
outside. 

BRAN  AS  POULTRY  FOOD. 

A  mess  of  bran  is  always  beneficial. 
Bran  contains  more  phosphates  and  min- 
eral matter  than  ground  grain,  and  it  also 
assists  in  regulating  the  bowels,  especially 
when  a  small  quantity  of  linseed  meal  is 
given  with  it,  but  in  the  summer  season 
a  mess  three  times  a  week  maybe  allowed 
only.  It  may  be  fed  by  scalding  it  and 
feeding  it  in  a  trough,  or  it  may  be  sprink- 
led over  potatoes  or  turnips,  cooked.  No 
other  grain  food  need  be  given  if  bran  is 
used  in  the  summer  season,  if  the  fowls 
have  a  range.  In  fact,  no  grain  is  neces- 
sary at  all;  but  should  such  food  be  given, 
let  it  be  bran. 

'  THE  SILO  FOR  POULTRY. 

Hens  will  eat  ensilage.  That  fact  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  used  it  for  their 
poultry.  If  they  will  eat  corn  ensilage 
they  will  also  eat  that  made  from  grass. 
In  storing  ensilage  the  wants  of  the  hens 
should  not  be  overlooked.  A  large  hogs- 
head, with  green  food  pressed  down  with 
a  pressure  sufficient  to  exclude  the  air, 
has  been  pronounced  an  excellent  method 
by  those  who  have  tried  it,  but  in  using 
such  materials  the  best  results  are  obtain- 
ed by  cutting  th'e  green  food  when  it  is 
nearly  mature,  instead  of  using  that 
which  is  young  and  watery. 


CROSSING  FOR  RESULTS. 

If  you  have  a  lot  of  large,  clumsy,  lazy 
hens,  and  wish  to  improve  your  flock  by 
crossing,  select  a  male  from  some  breed 
that  is  known  to  be  active  and  which  for- 
age well.  For  crossing  on  large  Brahma 
or  Cochin  hens  there  is  nothing  superior 
to  the  Leghorn,  and  the  pullets  from  such 
a  cross  should  be  mated  with  Plymouth 
Rock  or  Wyandotte  males.  If  the  hens 
are  very  small  in  size,  and  a  cross  is  de- 
sired for  them,  a  Cochin  male  with  Leg- 
horn hens  is  excellent,  and  the  pullets 
from  such  a  cross  will  produce  excellent 
layers  and  table  fowls  if  mated  with  a 
Wyandotte  or  Houdan  male. 

A  PLOT  OF  RYE. 

As  soon  as  the  fall  comes  lay  off  a  plot 
for  rye,  to  be  used  as  green  food  for  poul- 
try after  other  green  food  has  ceased  to 
grow.  It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  the  hens 
on  the  rye,  as  it  may  be  cut  and  fed  to 
them,  .and  it  will  also  provide  green  food 
early  in  the  spring,  before  anything  else 
in  the  shape  of  green  food  puts  in  an  ap- 
pearance. Use  plenty  of  seed,  as  the 
thicker  the  rye  the  better.  Only  a  small 
plot  will  answer  well. 


LAMENESS  IN  YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

At  this  season  many  complaints  are 
made  that  young  turkeys  become  lame 
and  swell  at  the  joints.  The  difficulty  is 
due,  mostly,  to  the  high  roosting  places, 
the  young  turkeys  striking  the  ground  too 
heavily.  Old  turkeys  are  not  so  liable  to 
be  injured,  as  they  are  matured,  but  the 
rapid-growing  young  ones  are  too  weak 
in  the  legs  to  endure  the  constant  strain 
upon  them  when  they  jump  from  high 
perches. 

CRAtKS  IN  THE  WALLS. 

Though  this  is  the  summer  season,  oc- 
casionally a  north-east  storm  puts  in  an 
appearance,  when  a  draught  from  that 
quarter  may  cause  roup  in  the  flock.  It 
will  do  the  fowls  no  harm  to  be  in  an  open 
shed,  facing  the  south,  but  a  current  of 
air  coming  through  a  crack  in  the  wall, 
on  a  damp  and  disagreeable  day,  may 
cause  disease  to  appear  in  the  healthiest 
of  flocks. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

liOng;  Iiice.— Mrs.  D,  S.,  PlkevlUe,  Tenn. 
"My  chickens  have  the  long  lice  on  them  and 
are  dying  as  though  they  had  cholera.  They 
roost  outside.  What  can  I  do  for  them  7" 

Reply  :— See  inquiry  and  reply  headed 
"Lice.— J.  E.  C,  Rodney.Miss.,"  In  this  column. 

Difficulty  with  Cbicks  W.  D.  G.,  Crop- 

seyville,  N.  Y.  "I  have  about  fifty  chicks  that 
are  blind,  weak  in  the  legs  and  stagger." 

Reply  :— Probably  due  to  lack  of  warmth  at 
night  and  exposure  to  overhead  draughts,  but 
it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  closely  examine 
for  the  large,  gray  lice. 

Incubators.— E.  W.  S.,  Deer  Park,  Ont.  "Is 
there  an  incubator  made  that  gives  satisfac- 
tion ?" 

Reply:— Incubators,  if  rightly  managed, 
usually  give  satisfaction,  but  some  experience 
is  necessary.  Nearly  all  kinds  now  offered 
will  satisfy  the  operators.  It  is  difficult  to  at- 
tempt to  select  the  best. 

Black  Comb.  —  M.  G.,  Quebec,  Canada. 
"What  is  black  comb,  or  grayish  comb,  and 
the  remedy  ?" 

Reply:— Black  color  of  the  comb  simply  in- 
dicates illness  of  some  kind,  and  it  Is  not  a 
disease  of  itself.  The  same  is  true  of  pale  or 
gray  combs.  When  a  fowl  is  unwell  the  comb 
always  changes  color,  a  healthy  fowl  having  a 
red  comb. 

©apes.— J.  D.,  Minersville,  Pa.  "Can  you 
give  me  any  cure  for  the  gapes  in  chicks?" 

Reply  :— Strip  a  feather,  leaving  a  tuft  on 
the  end,  Insert  it  In  the  wind-pipe,  give  a  twist 
and  withdraw  it.  The  method  is  the  only  sure 
one,  but  good  results  may  sometimes  be  ob- 
tained by  giving  a  drop  of  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine on  a  bread  crumb. 

Iiice.— J.  E.  C,  Rodney,  Miss.  "My  chickens 
droop  for  awhile  and  finally  die.  They  eat 
their  feathers,  have  sore  eyes  and  scratch  their 
heads,  the  combs' being  pale." 

Reply:— Anoint  heads  and  necks  with 
sweet  oil  and  rub  it.  well  Into  the  skin.  Dust 
under  the  wings  and  into  the  feathers  with 
fresh  insect  powder.  The  difficulty  is  due  to 
both  the  large  gray  lice  and  the  small  red 
mites. 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS 

<THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY.) 

Cure  BILIOUS  and 

Nervous  ILLS.  | 

25cts.  a  Box. 

OF   AT.T.  DRUGGISTS. 
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Milkmen  Creamerymen  and  Dai- 
rymen can  keep  Milk  and  Cream 
fresli  a  week  WITHOUT  USING 
ICE.  Tasteless,  odorless,  inex- 
pensive. Thoroughly  healthful. 
A  neceeeity  to  every  creamery, 
dairy  and  milkman.  Sampfe.suf- 
ficient  to  make  coiiviuciag  test 
mailed  for  Inc.  The  Preservaliner 
Mfg  Co.,  10 Cedar  St.,  New  York. 
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e^EEAD  THIS  XOTICE."«0 
Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  avd 
riHESiDE,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-oflBce  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Millet.— E.  G.  S.,  Malvern,  III.  Cut  your 
millet  when  it  is  In  bloom.  Millet  on  rich, 
suitable  land,  sown  thickly,  if  cut  early 
makes  excellent  hay.  If  cut  after  the  seed  is 
ripe  it  is  said  to  be  unhealthy  for  horses. 

Weeds.— H.  T.  C,  Rushville,  Ind.  Leaves 
are  the  lungs  of  plants,  and  plants  cannot 
live  without  them;  hence,  cultivation  that  de- 
stroys the  tops  will  destroy  the  roots  in  time. 
If  ground  is  very  foul,  let  it  lie  fallow  one 
summer  and  cultivate  it  very  frequently. 
The  seed  will  germinate  and  the  young  plants 
will  be  destroyed.  Clover  is  a  good  crop  to 
raise  on  land  infested  with  weeds.  It  will 
smother  them  down. 

Best  Time  to  Plant  Evergreens.— A.  Vt'., 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  writes:  ""Would  you 
kindly  state  through  your  columns,  the  best 
time  of  the  year  to  transplant  Austrian  and 
Scotch  pines,  as  also  Xorway  spruce  and 
hemlock?  I  have  found  spring  and  autumn 
planting  succeed  badly,  but  have  found  it 
better  about  August  or  September,  when  the 
season's  new  wood  has  just  finished  growing 
and  ripened  a  little.  However,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  the  experience  of  others,  through 
your  valuable  paper." 

Celery-Caterpillar.— G.  C.  T.,  Perry,  Mich., 
writes.:  "Find  inclosed  a  specimen  of  the 
worms  that  are  eating  my  carrots.  They  are 
very  numerous.  I  have  picked  them  all  off  at 
night  and  next  morning  there  will  be  two  or 
three  on  a  single  plant.  "When  they  aretouched 
they  throw  out  a  pair  of  yellow  'horns'  about 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  long,  and  eject  a  pecu- 
liar odor." 

Reply  :— The  worm  you  send  for  name  is  a 
celery-caterpillar,  which  feeds  upon  the  foliage 
of  carrots  as  well  as  celery,  parsnips,  parsley, 
etc.  Hand-picking  and  dusting  with  insect 
powder  are  the  remedies  recommended.  The 
disagreeable  odor  emitted  from  the  yellow 
horns  repels  birds  and  poultry. 

Stamp-Macblne.— R.  T.,  Matsyui,  B.  C, 
writes:  "  I  would  like  to  get  a  description  of 
a  home-made  stumping-machlne.  I  want  one, 
the  wood  part  of  which  could  be  made  at 
home,  and  the  iron  part  at  any  blacksmith- 
shop." 

Reply:— The  simplest  home-made  stump- 
machine  that  we  know  of  consists  of  a  strong 
pole  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  and  an  extra 
heavy  chain.  After  digging  around  the  stump 
and  catting  off  the  side  roots,  hook  one  end 
of  the  chain  over  a  side  root,  give  it  a  turn 
around  the  stump,  and  fasten  the  other  end 
to  the  pole.  With  a  good,  steady  team  of 
horses  hitched  to  the  other  end  of  the  pole, 
you  can  twist  out  all  except  the  largest  and 
greenest  stumps. 

Cider.— J.  M.  "W.,  Monitor,  W.  Ysl.  For 
making  the  choicest  kind  of  cider,  select 
,  sound,  ripe  apples.  Make  the  cider  in  cool, 
fall  weather.  Carefully  filter  it  as  it  runs 
from  the  press :  everj-  particle  of  pomace 
should  be  removed.  Put  the  cider  in  a  sound, 
sweet  cask,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place.  Insert 
a  small,  rubber  tube  in  the  bung, which  should 
fit  tightly.  Let  the  tube  bend  over  and  the 
end  hang  in  a  vessel  of  water.  The  carbonic 
acid  gas  formed  in  the  cider  will  pass  off 
through  the  tube,  no  oxygen  will  be  admitted, 
and  fermehtatiou  will  be  prevented.  After 
standing  awhile  in  the  cask,  the  cider  should 
be  drawn  off  and  bottled,  or  put  In  small, 
stone  jugs.  Seal  the  corks  carefully,  and 
keep  the  bottles  or  jugs  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

CultiTatine:  Melons.— A.  N.  O.,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  writes:  "1  have  worked  my 
melons  twice,  and  the  ground  is  well  pulver- 
ized and  free  from  weeds  and  grass.  How 
often  should  the  ground  be  stirred,  and  when 
should  cultivation  cease?  How  many  vines 
should  be  left  to  the  hill  with  hills  eight  feet 
apart  ?  " 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Cultivate  and  hoe  as 
often  as  you  can  afford,  at  any  rate  enough  to 
keep  the  ground  mellow  and  free  from  weed- 
growth  until  the  vines  have  well  started  to 
run,  and  are  in  danger  of  being  torn  by  the 
cultivator.  The"n  cease  cultivation,  and  there- 
after only  pull  up  by  hand  what  weeds  may 
make  their  appearance  in  the  patch.  Two  or 
three  good  plants  to  a  hill  will  be  sufficient, 
and  better  than  half  a  dozen. 

Clubroot  in  Cabbag-e.— H.  S.  H.,  Tracy, 
Ohio,  writes:  "We  lose  many  of  our  cabbages 
by  what  is  known  as  clubroot  or  clubfoot. 
The  roots  of  the  affected"  plants  are  full  of 
white  knots.   What  is  the  remedy?  " 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Cabbages  are  quite  lia- 
ble to  be  affected  by  clubroot  if  grown  in  suc- 
cession on  same  piece  of  ground.  To  prevent 
It,  we  have  only  to  avoid  such  land,  and  select 
a  new  piece  for  every  crop.  It  is  never  safe  to 
plant  cabbage  after  cabbage,  or  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  (cauliflower,  turnip). 
Rotation  will  prevent  many  Ills.  On  soil  con- 
taining plenty  of  lime  the  disease  is  seldom 
troublesome.  If  I  thought  it  desirable  to  fol- 
low cabbage  after  cabbage,  I  would  give  the 
roots  of  the  groiving  crop,  while  yet  small,  a 
thorough  soaking,  another  later,  If  needed, 
with  strong,  caustic  lime-water,  or  a  solution 
of  kainit  or  muriate  of  potash,  and  thus  tight 
both  clubroot  and  maggot. 

Pasture.— E.  M.  C,  Persia,  Iowa,  writes: 
"What  Is  best  to  seed  old  ground  with  for 
pasture,  and  when  should  the  seed  be  sown  ?  " 

Reply  :— There  are  many  advantages  in  the 
rotation  of  crops  ;  where  this  is  not  practicable 
It  is  best  to  make  a  permanent  pasture  and 
take  care  of  It.  If  you  seed  your  old  ground 
to  wheat  this  fall,  sow  blue-grass  and  timothy. 
In  the  spring  sow  red  clover,  alsike  clover  and 
orcliard-grass.  After  harvest  do  not  turn  your 
stock  on,  but  give  the  grasses  and  clovers  a 
chance  to  get  a  good  start.  The  following 
year  the  clovers  will  predominate,  but  they 
will  be  gradually  superseded  until  blue-grass 
has  almost  complete  possession.  As  It  takes 
three  or  four  years  for  the  blue-grass  to  make 
a  thick  sward,  the  clovers  and  timothy  will 
furnish  good  pasture  in  the  meantime.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  sow  wheat  at  all  to  get  the 
land  In  grass.  Plow,  harrow  and  prepare  your 
land  thoroughly  this  summer,  sow  the  tim- 
othy, orchard-grass  and  blue-grasi  early  In  the 
fall  and  the  clovers  early  in  the  spring.  This 
ought  to  give  .vou  excellent  pasture  next  sum- 
mer. After  a  permanent  blue-grass  pasture  Is 
established.  It  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a 
harrowing  earl.v  each  spring  and  an  annual 
top-dressing  of  fine  compost,  or  some  good 
commercial  fertilizer.  Good  care  of  perma- 
nent pasture-land  will  double  its  productive- 
ness. Sow  a  mixture  of  grasses  and  clovers, 
and  let  the  fittest  survive;  on  your  land  It 
will  probably  be  blue-grass. 


Remedy  for  Cabbage-'Worm.— A.  A.  M., 

Norfolk,  Va.,  writes  :  "Is  there  a  sure  preven- 
tive of  the  cabbage- worm,  which  is  the  cause 
of  failure  of  fall  cabbage  in  this  locality  ?  " 

Reply-  by  Joseph  :— Planting  in  a  corn  fleld ; 
that  is,  planting  in  a  patch  surrounded  by 
corn,  as  inquirer  suggests,  may  prove  a  nre- 
ventlve.  We  have  also  sure  remedies  for 'the 
pest.  One,  perhaps  the  cheapest,  is  the  ker- 
osene emulsion.formula  of  which  has  tieen  re- 
peatedly given  In  these  columns ;  yet  I  con- 
sider good,  fresh  insect  powder,  like  the  one 
known  under  the  name  "buhach,"  as  by  far 
the  most  convenient  in  the  home  garden. 
The  kerosene  emulsion  should  be  applied  in 
a  forcible  spray  ;  buhach  either  in  solution,  as 
a  spray,  or  in  dust  form.  It  can  be  mixed 
with  from  four  to  perhaps  eight  times  its  bulk 
of  flour  or  air-slacked  lime,  and  then  blown 
into  the  heart  of  the  plant  with  a  powder-gun 
or  bellows.  It  has  a  certain  and  immediate 
effect,  especially  if  applied  in  morning  or 
evening. 

Cabbage  Cat-worms.— A.  J.  S.,  St.  Maries, 
Idaho,  asks  for  a  description  of  the  common 
garden  cut- worm  moth. 

"The  accompanying  ill  ustrations.f  rem  Weed's 


"llnsects  and  Insecticides,"  show  the  larva,  a, 
and  the  moth,  6,  of  the  variegated  cut-worm, 
natural  size. 


VETERINARY. 

■*5€(Condueted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.^?*- 

Veterinarian  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  Professor  of  veterinary  Surgery 
in  Ohio  State  University. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmehs.  35  King  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Ringbone.— M.  F.,  Rosendale,  Mo.,  writes: 
"I  have  a  mare  four  years  old  that  has  a  ring- 
bone on  her  f  roni  foot.  It  commenced  to  raise 
about  a  year  ago.   Can  it  be  cured  ?  " 

Axswer:— You  will  find  a  description  of  the 
treatment  of  spavin  and  ringbone  in  one  of 
the  November  numbers.  For  reasons  fre- 
quently stated,  a  treatment  of  those  diseases  is 
very  seldom  successful  until  the  fly  season  has 
past.   Therefore,  wait  until  then.- 

Pruritns.— G.  B.,  Champion,  Neb.,  writes: 
"Will  you  give  a  remedy  for  the  Texas  itch,  or 
a  disease  something  of  that  nature?  The 
horse  first  becomes  mangy  and  then  breaks 
out  in  red-looking  sores.  He  rubs  and 
scratches  so  I  can  hardly  work  or  do  anything 
with  him." 

Answer  :— What  you  call  Texas  itch  is 
probably  a  case  of  pruritus.  For  treatment, 
see  Faem  axd  Fireside  of  July  1. 

Umbilical  Hernia.— A.  L.  W.,  Marston, 
S.  Dak.,  writes:  "Will  you  inform  me  what  is 
best  to  do  for  my  two  and  one  half-month-old 
colt?  It  has  a  breach  just  back  of  its  navel 
almost  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.   Can  I  cure  it  ?" 

Asswer:— It  will  be  tolerable  safe  to  do 
nothing  until  the  colt  is  older.  When  the 
same  is  a  year  old  and  the  hernia  has  not  dis- 
appeared, it  will  be  time  to  perform  the  neces- 
sarj'  operation.  Write  again  next  May  for 
instructions. 

A  Cribber.— G.  M.  R.,  Maysville,  W.  Va., 
writes:  "I  have  a  fine  two-year-old  Ally  that 
cribs.  I  have  tried  several  cures,  but  none  have 
helped.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  cure  ?  " 

Answer: — It  is  impossible  to  break  an  ac- 
complished cribber  of  its  bad  habit.  Only 
when  an  animal  shows  the  first  signs  of  a 
tendency  to  become  a  cribber,  steady  employ- 
ment—plenty of  work  every  day— constitutes 
a  preventive.  For  further  information  see 
recent  numbers  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Foot-rot.— W.  C.  B.,  East  Palestine,  Ohio, 
writes:  "There  is  a  disease  among  cows  here 
which  seems  to  affect  cows  which  are  pastured 
on  a  piece  of  ground  containing  several 
swamps.  The  disease  seems  to  break  out  be- 
tween the  hoofs  and  legs.  The  legs  swell  and 
the  cow  gets  lame.  After  a  few  days  the  sores 
begin  to  matter  and  the  hoof  gets  rotten,  some- 
thing like  the  rot  among  sheep." 

Answer  :— Keep  your  cows  clean  and  on  dry 
ground,  out  of  the  swamps,  and  then  apply  to 
the  sores,  three  times  a  day,  a  mixture  of 
sub-acetate  of  lead,  one  part,  and  pure  olive  or 
cotton-seed  oil  three  parts,  and  the  trouble  will 
soon  cease.  The  disease  Is  not  contagious,  but 
Infectious. 

Swelling  of  the  Septnm.— J.  E.,  Broken 
Bow,  Neb.,  writes:  "Will  you  please  tell  me 
what  ails  my  colt  and  the  remedy  for  same  ? 
He  is  a  two-year-old  gelding.  The  partition 
between  his  nostrils  is  swelled  badly,  being 
about  two  Inches  thick  and  filling  up  both 
nostrils.  He  wheezes  very  badly,  having  to 
force  the  air  through  in  breathing.  He  runs 
slightly  at  the  nose  a  light-colored,  thick  mat- 
ter. Has  been  in  this  same  condition  about 
three  months." 

Answer:— What  you  describe  is  "a  serious 
case,  and  although  it  ma.v  not  be  glanders,  it 
surely  requires  an  examination  by  a  com- 
petent veterinarian.  I  therefore  have  to  ad- 
vise you  to  consult  one  or  to  inform  your  state 
veterinarian. 

Probably  a  Condy lomatons  Papilloma. 
—A.  R.  B.,  Headsvllle,  W.  Va.,  writes:  "Mj- 
yearling  colt  has  something  the  matter  with 
Its  nose,  between  the  nostril  and  the  lip. 
There  is  a  spot  at  the  end  of  one  of  her  nostrils 
af  large  as  a  silver  half  dollar,  which  is  raised 
up  to  the  thickness  of  a  dollar  piece,  and  this 
Is  covered  with  oval,  red  plinnles.  Also  three 
or  four  on  the  edge  of  her  lower  lip,  about  half 
the  size  of  a  wheat  grain,  and  several  others 
scattered  underneath  her  lower  lip." 

Answer:- What  you  describe  seems  to  be  a 
condylomatous  papilloma.  It  surely  is  not 
due  to  poisoning.  The  treatment  must  be  a 
'  surgical  one,  and  If  a  competent  veterinarian 
Is  available.  It  would  be  best  to  let  him  apply 
the  treHtinenl  necessary.  If  there  is  none  to 
be  had,  j'ou  may  get  a  concentrated  solution 


of  corrosive  sublimate  in  very  strong  (almost 
absolute)  alcohol  and  apply  it,  very  carefully, 
of  course,  once  a  day  to  the  morbid  tissue,  but 
to  nothing  else.  The  application  is  best  made 
by  means  of  a  suitable  camel's-hair  pencil. 
Each  application  will  leave  a  thin,  white  coat 
of  corrosive  sublimate  on  the  morbid  growth. 
The  applications,  for  obvious  reasons,  ought  to 
be  made  after  and  not  before  a  meal.  The 
solution  should  be  labeled  "Strong  poison." 

Unable  to  Rise.— S.  E.  W.,  Ross,  Wis., 
writes :  "I  have  a  calf  that  cannot  get  up. 
There  seems  to  be  something  the  matter  with 
its  legs.  It  can  stand,  run  and  jump  and  play 
as  well  as  any  calf  when  helped  up.  It  eats 
heartily  and  is  fat.  When  it  tries  to  get  up  its 
front  legs  spraddle  out  and  it  is  unable  to  rise, 
but  with  a  little  help  it  is  all  right." 

Answer:— The  infirmity  of  your  calf  may 
be  due  to  partial  paralysis ;  it  is,  however,  also 
possible  that  it  is  caused  by  an  arrested  de- 
velopment of  some  muscles.  Your  description 
does  not  furnish  sufficient  data  to  form  a 
definite  diagnosis.  In  either  case  the  prospect 
of  a  cure  is  very  slim.  Hence,  the  best  you 
can  do  is  to  convert  your  calf  into  veal. 

Wetting  Horses'  Feet.— H.  H.,  Mayville, 
K.  Y.,  writes:  "Will  you  please  advise  me  in 
regard  to  the  practice  of  wetting  horses'  feet 
and  legs  by  means  of  a  hose,  in  warm  weather, 
after  being  worked  or  driven,  whether  it  is 
Injurious  to  them  or  not  ?  " 

Answer  :— I  cannot  advise  tg  wet  and  to 
clean  the  feet  and  legs  of  a  hors'e  that  comes 
home  from  work,  by  means  of  the  hose.  It  is 
far  better  to  clean  them  when  dry  with  the 
brush,  with  a  whisp  of  straw  or  hay,  or  with  a 
woolen  rag.  The  friction  thus  applied  pro- 
motes and  facilitates  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  thus  prevents  irregularities,  while 
a  sudden  application  of  cold  water  may  have 
the  opposite  effect. 

Insafficient  Sexual  Impulse— Colic. — 

S.  C,  Brookside  Mich.,  writes  :  "Can  you  tell 
me  why  my  mare  will  not  accept  the  horse? 
She  is  eight  years  old,  raised  a  fine  colt  last 
year,  and  has  a  good  horse  colt,  five  weeks  old. 
She  is  on  pasture,  but  has  no  grain.  I  have 
used  her  but  very  little  since  she  foaled,  and 
that  at  light  work.  I  tried  heron  the  10th  (the 
9th  being  Sunday)  and  every  week  since  then. 
When  the  colt  was  three  weeks  old  there  was 
a  slight  discharge  for  a  few  days— just  enough 
to  make  her  mussed  or  dirty — which,  in  every 
respect,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  indicated  a  mare 
in  heat ;  but  she  was  as  cross  to  the  horse  that 
week  as  usual.  She  eats  well,  seems  to  feel 
well  and  is  all  right  in  every  respect  as  far  as 
I  can  see." 

answer:- You  have  allowed  the  proper  time 
to  pass.  If  you  had  scruples  to  have  your 
mare  served  on  Sunday,  why  did  you  not  take 
her  to  the  horse  on  Saturday  ?  You  will  have 
difficulty  now.  The  only  thing  I  can  advise 
you  is  to  take  her  to  the  horse  once  a  week 

until  she  is  in  season.  Your  other  mare  died 

of  colic.  If  you  had  looked  a  little  closer 
when  making  the  post-mortem  examination 
you  would  have  found  an  aneurysm  in  the 
anterior  mesenteric  artery.  Your  colic  rem- 
edies are  ineffective,  and  the  lard  is  not  only 
injurious,  but  even  dangerous. 

Bone-spavin  Hidden  by  Bog-spavin.— 

H.  T.  C,  Rushville,  Ind.,  writes:  '1  have  a 
horse  that  has  been  lame  in  one  of  his  hind 
legs  for  nearly  a  year.  His  leg  is  badly  swollen 
both  inside  and  outside  at  the  hock-joint,  and 
to  press  on  the  swelled  parts  it  feels  soft  and 
feverish.  He  is  also  curbed  a  little  in  same 
leg.  I  took  him  to  a  veterinary  surgeon  and 
had  him  examined  when  he  first  became  lame, 
and  he  recommended  the  application  of  a 
blister,  which  I  applied  and  which  appeared 
to  help  him  for  awhile,  but  in  a  little  while 
he  was  worse  than  ever.  I  took  him  to  the 
veterinary  surgeon  again  a  short  time  ago  and 
he  recommended  the  same  treatment  again.  I 
have  applied  the  blister  as  directed,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  help  him.  He  has  not  been 
Tyorked  any  for  some  time.  Would  like  to 
have  your  opinion  as  to  what  you  think 
caused  lameness  and  your  treatment  of  same." 

Answer  :— The  lameness,  it  seems,  is  caused 
by  the  bone-spavin,  hidden,  in  this  case,  by  a 
bog-spavin  and  thoroughpin.  If  the  horse  is 
also  curbed,  there  is  very  little  prospect  of  a 
cure.  The  latter,  at  any  rate,  can  only  be 
effected  if  the  animal  has  perfect  rest  for  at 
least  a  couple  of  months.  As  this  is  impossi- 
ble in  the  summer,  it  is  advisable  to  delay  the 
treatment  of  all  such  oases  until  winter,  or 
until  the  flj'  season  has  past.  You  will  find 
a  description  of  the  treatment  of  spavin  In 
one  of  the  November  numbers. 

Apoplexy— Colic— J.  E.  D.,  Buckley,  111., 
writes:  "Two  weeks  ago,  while  driving  my 
six-year-old  mare,  she  suddenly  stopped,  stag- 
gered and  fell  without  any  previous  warning. 
Her  limbs  became  very  rigid,  eyes  dilated,  and 
in  a  moment  or  two  she  died.  I  had  driven 
moderately  and  she  did  not  sweat  any,  nor 
was  there  any  violent  breathing,  and  when  I 

went  to  her  head  she  was  numb.  Yesterday, 

when  I  went  out  in  the  morning  to  take  out 
my  team,  I  found  another  mare  suflering  ap- 
parently from  colic.  She  was  suffering  very 
much,  and  looked  anxious.  I  led  her  out 
where  she  could  lie  down  and  be  comfortable, 
and  after  a  little  she  began  to  get  better,  when 
suddenly  she  became  stiff  and  rigid  like  the 
first,  laying  fiat  and  kicking  her  hind  legs, 
eyes  and  mouth  twitching  and  ears  moving 
back  and  forth.  She  almost  stopped  breath- 
ing; in  fact,  for  a  moment  I  thought  she  was 
dead.  Soon  she  began  to  get  better,  and  in 
half  an  hour  was  all  right,  and  continues  so. 
From  the  symptoms  I  think  they  were  both 
poisoned.  "They  both  run  in  the  same  pasture 
of  nights,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  I  can 
think  is  poisonous:  it  has  been  used  for  years. 
What  kind  of  vegetation  would  be  likely  to 
produce  such  symptoms?" 

Answer:— Your  six-year-old  mare  died  from 
apoplexy,  possiblj-  caused  by  the  rupture  of  a 
blood  vessel,  and  the  other  mare  suffered  from 
an  attack  of  colic.  There  is  nothing  in  your 
statements  that  indicates  poisoning. 

Colic— J.  C.  B.,  Dearborn,  Mo.,  writes:  "I 
had  a  large,  fine  mare,  eight  years  old,  that 
was  never  sick  in  her  life  till  the  day  she  died. 
She  was  running  on  blue-grass  and  white 
clover  with  her  two-mouths-old  colt  and  two 
or  three  other  horses.  She  slobbered  (caused, 
of  course,  by  the  white  clover)  a  great  deal- 
more  than  "any  of  the  others.  About  six 
o'clock  in  the  morjiing  t  watered  all  of  the 
horses,  and  she  drank  and  then  took  a  lick  or 
two  of  salt,  when  I  noticed  something  wrong. 
She  did  not  want  to  move  around,  was  not 
swollen  any  place,  drew  her  breath  rather 
hard,  and  in  a  short  time  began  sweating 
about  the  head  and  neck.  She  became  per- 
fectly cold,  and  flnall.v  broke  out  in  a  cold, 
clamrn.v  sweat  nearly  .all  over.  I  could  detect 
no  pulse  scarcely.  She  was  quivering  about 
the  flanks  all  the  time.  A  short  time  before 
she  died  she  would  move  a  few  steps  at  a  time. 
About  one  o'clock  she  laid  down  with  a  groan. 
Previous  to  this  she  had  not  groaned  or  by 
siirn  showed  that  she  was  suffering  acutely 
After  the  first  groan  she  suffered  terribly, 
groaning  loudly  and  getting  herself  in  everj- 
possible  position  till  she  expired,  about  one 
o'clock  P.  M.  What  was  the  matter  with  her, 
and  what  should  have  been  done  for  her? 


Nothing  was  done  except  that  a  man  bled  her 
in  the  mouth." 

Answer:— Your  mare  died  of  colic,  caused, 
probably,  by  an  aneurysm  in  the  anterior 
mesenteric  artery,  and  a  closing  of  one  or  more 
of  the  arteries  of  the  large  intestines.  In  all 
such  cases  not  much  can  be  done  by  way  of 
treatment,  and  in  your  case,  in  which  the 
animal  died,  according  to  your  statement,  in 
about  seven  hours,  nothing  could  have  been 
done. 
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With  the  Wire  Splicer  two  pieces  of  wire  can 
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ROMANCE. 

She  didn't  like  lue  when  we  met, 
But  turned  away  and  pouted  , 

'Twas  very  cool,  I  own,  to  get 

At  first  a  snub  so  final ;  yet 
I  clung  to  hope  and  doubted. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  a  few  short  weeks 

Confirmed  my  sanguine  gussses; 
I  came  to  understand  her  freaks, 
And  even  dared  to  kiss  her  cheeks 
And  stroke  her  golden  tresses. 

So  time  went  on,  and  as  we  grew 

To  know  each  other  better. 
She  bravely  learned  to  kiss  me,  too; 
And  when  she  strangely  tried  to  woo, 

Somehow  I  used  to  let  her. 

The  privilege  still  yet  is  mine 

With  kiss  her  lips  to  smother; 
Still  'round  my  neck  she  likes  to  twine 
Her  soft,  white  arms.   I'll  drop  a  line, 
I  guess,  and  ask  her  mother. 

This  rhyme  produces  envy— strife. 

Within  your  reason,  maj'be; 
So  let  me  take  a  leaf  from  life  : 
Her  mother  is  my  darling  wife. 

And  she  my  blessed  baby. 

—J^.  D.  S.,  in  Hochester  Talisman. 


The  poorest  man-on  earth  is  the  one  who  has 
the  fewest  trials. 

Cklluloid  in  solution  is  said  to  make  a  fine 
lacquer  for  metal  and  a  good  wood  varnish. 

If  the  sun  were  a  hollow  air-ball,  it  would 
take  1,331,000  globes  the  size  of  the  earth  to  fill 
it. 

Painters  are  not  of  a  military  turn,  general- 
ly, yet  they  stand  by  their  colors.— Texas 
ings. 

Some  of  the  people  who  are  crying  loudest 
for  more  money  are  not  trying  to  get  it  by 
earning  it. 

In  order  to  preserve  wire  rope,  it  should  be 
covered  with  raw  linseed  oil,  mixed  with 
vegetable  tar. 

The  most  unalterable  of  water  dolors  has 
been  found  to  be  yellow  ochre,  terra  sienna, 
sepia  and  blues. 

The  elTect  of  removing  tassels  from  corn  Is 
to  turn  the  strength  of  the  plant  to  the  ovaries, 
and  so  produce  a  larger  amount  of  grain. 

Nearly  all  tlie  cities  of  Utah  are  controlled 
by  tlie  Gentile  population.  This  is  especially 
true  of  Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City,  Park  City  and 
Provo. 

If  a  man  serves  him  faithfully  six  days  in 
the  week,  the  devil  doesn'tcare  much  whether 
he  goes  to  church  on  Sunday  or  not.— JVeiw 
York  Herald. 

Take  Dr.  Ho.Ksie's  Certain  Croup  Cure  in  the 
satchel  when  traveling,  for  violent  colds. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  50  cts.  Address,  Hoxsie, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

An  expert  electrician  insists  that  an  electric 
train,  making  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles  an  hour,  would  require  7,000 feet  in  which 
to  come  to  a  standstill. 

A  PREHISTORIC  smelting  iurnace  has  been» 
discovered  in  New  Mexico.  Near  by,  a  bar  of 
pure  silver  was  found.  The  furnace  had  been 
filled  with  ore  and  never  fired. 

Brazil  is  larger  than  the  United  States; 
but  in  tlie  whole  twenty  states  which  make 
up  the  republic  there  are  not  as  many  people 
as  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

"The  widest  plank  on  earth"  is  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  railroad  depot  in  Humboldt,  Cal. 
It  was  cut  at  the  El*k  river  mill,  and  is  sixteen 
feet  in  width.  It  will  be  among  the  Humboldt 
exhibits  at  the  "World's  Fair  in  Chicago. 

A  colored  brother  thus  addressed  his  con- 
gregation :  "De  fo'  part  of  de  house  will  please 
sit  down;  fo'  de  hind  part  cannot  see  de  fo' 
part  if  de  fo'  part  persist  in  standing  befo'  de 
hind  part,  to  de  uttah  obsclusion  of  de  hind 
part  by  de  fo'  part." 

Probably  the  most  extensive  farmer  in  all 
Pennsylvaniais Dr.  Livingood.of  Womelsdorf, 
Berks  county.  His  farms  cover  about  2,000 
acres  and  are  worth  from  $200,000  to  8250,000. 
He  nets  an  average  of  4  per  cent  on  his  invest- 
ments, and  is  satisfied. 

A  Scotch  dominie,  after  telling  his  scholars 
the  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  asked 
them,  "Why  does  not  God  strike  everybody 
dead  who  tells  a  lie?"  Afteralongsilenceone 
little  fellow  exclaimed,  "Because,  sir,  there 
wandna  be  onybody  left." 

One  of  the  Nicest  and  best  Tonics  and 
anti-acids  for  dyspeptics  is  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Ton- 
ic Vermifuge.  When  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  Sanative  Pills,  it  rarely  fails  to  be 
effective;  while  its  moderate  price  brings  it 
within  the  reach  of  every  one.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists. 

The  largest  single  building  on  the  globe  is  said 
to  be  the  Freihaus,  a  monsterapartment  house 
of  Vienna.  In  it  are  1.500  rooms,  arranged  so 
as  to  make  400  dwelling  apartments.  Two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twelve  persons 
live  under  the  one  great  roof,  a  population 
sufficient  to  make  a  city  large  enough  to  in- 
corporate and  furnish  with  a  full  set  of  alder- 
men. The  immense  building^has  130staircases 
and  50  elevators.  The  postmen  say  they  often 
deliver  1,000  pieces  of  mail  matter  at  this  house 
tn  a  single  day. 


The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  country  is  12,291,259,  mora 
than  five  times  the  population  of  Massachu- 
setts, or  nearly  three  times  the  population  of 
all  New  England.  Of  this  number  of  school 
children  you  could  make  eight  cities  equal  in 
population  to  New  York,  or  twelve  cities  equal 
to  Philadelphia,  or  twenty-seven  cities  equal 
to  Boston.  They  would  form  a  procession 
reaching,  single  file,  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  or  three  columns  deep  from  Boston 
to  Chicago.  The  annual  increase  of  enroll- 
ment in  the  public  schools  of  the  entire 
country  has  been  for  the  last  few  years  about 
221,000.   This  is  a  little  less  than  2  per  cent. 

Some  Americans  who  were  recently  going 
through  the  Jardine  des  Plantes  of  Paris 
stopped  to  look  at  a  big  rattlesnake  in  a  cage. 
It  lay  motionless,  apparentlj'  asleep;  but  when 
two  of  the  party  who  had  lingered  behind 
began  to  converse  in  English,  the  snake 
moved,  lifted  up  its  head,  and  gave  every  sign 
of  being  intensely  interested.  They  hastened 
to  tell  tlieir  companions  that  the  snake  under- 
stood English.  The  whole  party  then  re- 
turned to  the  cage.  The  snake  was  apparent- 
ly asleep  again.  They  conversed  loudly  in 
French,  but  the  snake  did  not  give  the  least 
sign  of  being  conscious  of  his  surroundings; 
then  someone  spoke  in  English.  Instantly 
the  reptile  raised  his  head  and  moved  it  back 
and  forth,  showing  the  same  alertness  that  he 
had  when  the  language  was  spoken  in  his 
hearing  a  few  moments  before.  This  curious 
experiment  was  tried  a  number  of  times, 
always  with  the  same  affect.  On  inquiry,  the 
party  learned  that  the  snake  was  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

VARIOUS  USES  OF  EGGS. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  eggs  have  no 
considerable  use  except  for  food.  They  are 
employed  in  calico  printing,  in  photography, 
in  gilding,  in  clarifying  various  liquors  and  in 
bookbinding.  A  laige  business  has  sprung  up 
in  the  preparation  of  photographic  paperwith 
salted  albumen,  and  one  establishment  alone 
is  said  to  have  used  more  than  two  million 
eggs  in  six  months  for  this  purpose.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a  vegetable 
or  animal  substitute  for  albumen,  but  in  vain. 
A  prize  of  $2,000,  offered  thirty  years  ago  by  an 
English  society  for  the  discovery  of  a  material 
or  process  of  replacing  albumen  In  calico 
printing,  still  remains  untaken. 

Nor  are  the  yelks  of  eggs  used  in  manufac- 
turing wholly  wasted.  They  are  also  era- 
ployed  in  the  arts,  and  a  manufacturer  in 
Vienna  solidifies  them.  Possibly,  too,  the 
development  in  canning  will  before  long  give 
us  canned  eggs,  or  perhaps  condensed  eggs, 
suitable  at  least  for  cooking.  At  any  rate.  It 
would  seem  worth  while  to  raise  part  of  the 
eggs  which  are  consumed  by  other  countries. 
— BradstreeV  s. 


WHY  CHINA  IS  THE  FLOWERY  KINGDOM. 

"We  speak  of  your  country  as  the  'Flowery 
Kingdom,' "  a  reporter  of  the  Sun  said  to  an 
officer  of  one  of  the  Six  Companies  in  San 
Francisco  last  autumn.  "Do  we  get  that  name 
from  you?  Is  that  what  you  call  China?" 

"Yep,"  said  the  dignitary.  "We  callee  him 
Flowelly  Kingdom  allee  same  you  callee  him. 
But  you  Mellicans  mean  to  call  our  Sina  that 
name  like  you  speakee  about  some  flowers 
glowing  one  summer  in  a  man's  garden.  We 
Sinamen  callee  Flowelly  Kingdom  same  like 
evellj'  man  is  flowel.  Our  great  Sina  teach- 
ers hab  tole  us  that  Sina  is  allee  samee  like 
garden,  and  evelly  man  and  woman  is  allee 
samee  like  flowels.  That  mean  we  got  on'y 
littee  time  to  live.  We  come  up  like  littee  leaf 
from  littee  seed.  We  glow  high  one  summer. 
We  makee  pletty  flowel,  then  we  done  and  fall 
down  and  auothel  flowel  come  up  in  our  place. 
That  what  Sinamen  mean  'bout  Flowelly 
Kingdom.  Sinamen  hab  velly  old  teacher, 
and  him  say  we  makee  lib  likee  flowel— so  we 
must  not  steal  or  fight  or  kill  othel  mans; 
must  live  allee  samee  like  flowels  in  Flowelly 
Kingdom." 


FIGS  AND  THISTLES. 

The  man  who  does  all  his  praying  on  his 
knees,  prays  very  little. 

The  devil  never  asks  anybody  to  go  farther 
than  the  next  corner  to  begin  with. 

The  man  who  is  anxious  to  do  right  has 
friends  in  heaven  who  want  to  lielp  him. 

A  Christian  with  a  long  face  Is  one  of  the 
best  advertisements  the  devil  has  on  earth. 

One  way  to  drive  the  boys  and  girls  to  the 
bad  is  to  shut  up  the  parlor  and  live  in  the 
kitchen. 

All  that  is  needed  to  make  a  man  hate  him- 
self is  for  him  to  get  a  good,  square  look  at 
himself. 

The  greatest  wrongs  people  commit  against 
each  other  are  those  of  which  they  are  not 
conscious.  , 

If  some  people  would  always  think  twice 
before  they  speak,  they  would  keep  still  a 
good  deal. 

You  will  never  go  to  heaven  when  you  die 
unless  you  get  more  than  half  way  there  while 
you  live. 

If  you  have  never  tried  to  make  anybody 
happy,  you  have  no  idea  how  far  you  are 
away  from  heaven. 

When  your  heart  is  so  heavy  that  you  can't 
laugh  yourself,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  do 
something  that  will  make  somebody  else  laugh 
with  joy. 


I 


POT-GROWN 


I 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  | 

Sure  to  live  and  bear  the  first  season. 
Lovett's  Early.  —  The  best  early. 
Shuster's  Gem. —  The  most  valuable  \ 
midseason  sort.  Gandy.- — The  latest  of  J 
all.  Dozen  each  for  $2. 50;  25  each  $4.00;  ^ 
50  each  $7.00;  100  each  $12.00.  A 

Beebe. — An  extra  large  most  prolific  ^ 
and  highly  flavored  new  sort.  Dozen,  ^ 
2.50-  25  for  $4.00.  Parker  Earle,  g 
Jucu.N'DA  Improved,  MinnLEFiEi.D,  ^ 
Doz.,$i.oo;  100,  $5.00.  Bidwell,  Bu-^ 
bach.  Downing,  Crescent,  Haverland,  Jessie,  Mayg 
King,  Michel's  Early,  Monmouth,  Parry,  Pea""'.  ^ 
^Sharpless,  Warfield,  Wilson.  Doz.  50c;  100,  $2.50.  | 
An  Illustrated  Pamphlet  giving  dcscnptionsg 
and  complete  instructions  for  culture  and  manage- 
ment  with  a  colored  plate  of  Lovett's  Early, S/nister^ 
p  and  Gandy  mailed  free.  The  Pamphlet  gives  prices  also  for  Ordinary  or  Layer  Plants  ^ 
^and  for  Trees  and  Plants  of  all  varieties  of  Orchard  and  Small  Fruits,  Nuts,  etc.,  ^ 

worthy  of  culture.  J,  T.  Lovett  Cc,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  J 


r'l^'M  NOTHING 

|T0  EXADINE  THIS  WATCH.  t^WE  PAT  ALL  EXPRESS  CHAROES!   VOC  PAY  NOTHING. 

We  are  determined  to  introduce  our  fine  Gold  and  Gold  Filled  Watches  in  every  state,  and  dif- 
ferent from  all  othe'^,  we  offer  as  our  leader  the  FINEST  SOLID  GOLD  WATCH  WE  HAVE.  Wo 
believe  that  many  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  who  heretofore  have  never  answered  advertise- 
ments will  take  advantage  of  our  WONDERFUL  OFFER  and  get  a  SOLID  GOLD  WATCH  and 
help  us  introduce  our  goods. 

AI^D  THE  FINEST  A  ND  BEST  SOLID  GOLD  WA  TCH  WE  SELL.    (A  Written  Guar- 
antee is  sent  with  each  watch.)    Such  watches  are  never  advertised  in  papers,  they  are 
only  found  in  the  finest  jewelry  stores  at  from  160.00  to  $100.00,  (consequently  hereto- 
fore have  only  come  within  the  reach  of  the  wealthy.)    The  cases  are  Full  Box-Joint 
SOLID  GOLD  THROUGH  AND  THROUGH,  Hunting  Style,  Stem-Wind  and  Stein- 
■  Set,  Engraved  by  Hand  in  the  most  Beautiful  Design  imaginable  and  we  guarantee 
them  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  appearance  to  any  watch  you  ever  saw.    The  Move- 
ment is  such  as  you  would  want  in  a  fine  SOLID  GOLD  Case.    Full  Jeweled,  Ex- 
pansion Balance,  Quick  Train,  Full  Plate,  Stem-Wind  and  Stem-Set,  Accurately 
Regulated  and  adjusted  and  Warranled  for  5  years.    (A  written  guarantee  is 
sent  with  each  watch.)    This  watch  is  equal  to  watches  that  are  sold  for  |IOo.(Hi, 
but  our  regular  price  is  $39.00,  but  EOf{  30  DAYS  we  make  a  GRAND  OFFER 
to  advertise  our  goods     I^READ  IT  CAREFULLY. 


OUR 
LAST 


GRAND  OFFER!! 


J 1 9.75 


If  you  are  ordering 
in  good  faith,  cut 
this  ad.  out  and  send 

  jto  us  by  mail,  and 

11  send  this  watch  to  you  BY  EXPRESS,  (ALL  EXPRESS  CHARGES  PAID 
BY  rS.)    Without  paying  one  cent  you  can  e:^aniine  it  thoroughly,  and  if  you 
do  not  find  it  exactly  as  represented  and  every  word  we  have  said  true,  LEA  VE 
/r,  and  you  do  not  pay  a  cent;  otherwise  pay  the  express  agent  OUR  SPECIAL 

ONE-HA  LF INTROD  UCTORY  PRICE   

and  take  the  watch.  We  will  expect  every  one  getting  one  of 
these  watches  to  show  it  to  their  friends  and  thereby  get  them 
to  send  for  our  Catalogne,  (tvhich  wp.  send  FREE),  and  in  that 
way  for  every  watch  we  sell  at  $19.75  we  expect  to  sell  many 
more  at  our  regiilar  prices. 

CAUTION! — To  protect  us  against  dealers  and  speculators  ordering  in  large  quan- 
tities, we  will  only  sell  Ol^E  WATCH  to  any  person  at  $19.75,  after  that  the  price  will 
be  $39.50.  t^TBEAD  THIS  AD,  CABEFI7I«I«'r  and  reason  if  you  ever 
saw  such  a  liberal  offer  before.  I^A  Better  Watch  Than  Was  Ever  Advertised  Before..^  A  $100.00  Solid  Gold  Watch 
FOR  $10.75!:    EXAMINATION  FREE!!    We  Pat  All  Express  Charqes— You  Dos't  Pay  a  Cent!!    Then  after  considering  what 

we  say,  Bead  Wbat  a  Few  of  Oar  Cnstomera  Write.  t^ThousanOs  write  the  same  waij. 

FCRNACE,  Fayette  County,  Pa. 
DIR.  A.  C.  ROIBUCK.  319  Nicollet  Are.,  ninneapolls,  BInn.   DEAR  SIR:— 1  send  yon  bj  express  today  $19.75  in 
payment  for  watch.    I  am  Burprlsed  to  flod  It  sneh  an  ele^nt  watch.    I  got  the  Express  Agent  to  take  it  to  Vniontown  and 
have  It  examined  by  (he  best  jeweler  In  town  and  he  sa[<1  the  case  Itself  was  worth  $30.00.    Send  me  yonr  I'utalogue  of 
prices  and  If  1  ean  get  yon  any  orders  I  win  gladly  do  so.  Yoars  truly,  W3I.  11.  LOWRY. 


Edenton,  N.  C,  April  8,  1891. 

A.  C.  Roebuck  Esq.,  (Successor  to  the  Warren  Co.,)  Minne 
apolis,  Minn.  Dear  Sir  .-—Your  watch  received  on  the  6th 
am  very  well  pleased  with  it  and  think  it  the  best  watch  for 
the  money  that  I  ever  have  seen.  And  the  way  you  send  them 
convinces  me  that  I  am  dealing  with  a  fair  and  square  house. 
Please  send  me  your  catalogue,  prices  and  conditions  as  to  the 
way  you  allow  your  agents  to  examine  them.      Yours  Truly, 

Lock  Box  85,  C.  C.  Mxtbden. 

Carpenters  Eddy,  June  25,  1891. 

RoEBCCK  &  Co,  Gents: — Received  the  watch  a  week  ago. 
Will  say  it  far  surpasses  my  expectation.  For  honest,  square 
dealing  I  can  recommend  your  house  as  one  that  gives  more 
for  the  money  than  any  other  house  in  the  United  States. 

Yours,  &c,  J.  D.  BooABT, 


Crescent  City,  Fla.,  June  6,  1801. 
Mr.  A.  C.  RoEBDCK  k  Co.  Ge7itletnen:—'YUc  watch  arrived  all 
right  and  many  thanks.  It  was  far  better  than  I  expected— it 
is  a  beauty.  I  could  have  sold  it  a  dozen  times  for  twice  the 
money.  Now,  if  there  is  anything  you  want  me  to  do  please 
don't  fail  to  ask  it  of  me,  and  I  am  at  your  service.  I  feel  I 
can't  repay  you  for  your  kindness.        Your  servant, 

Caft.  W,  H.  Hatlev. 

Good  Thunder,  Miks. 
Gents. — Received  last  order  in  perfect  condition  and  am 
well  satisfied,  and  can  say,  do  not  know  a  more  fair,  stronger 
and  reliable  firm  than  Roebuck  &  Co.,  am  glad  to  find  1  c;in 
now  get  what  is  advertised.  I  will  favor  you  with  my  future 
orders,  as  I  can  get  just  what  I  send  for.       Yours  truly. 

F.  L.  RosTE. 


We  leant  you  io  order  io-dny.    This  papermay  qetiost  and  the  ad.  never  appear  again.    Address  A,  C.  Boebuclc 

A  Co.,  319  Nicollet  Avenne,  aUnncapollg,  Bf  Inn.   


Mention  Farm  and  Pireside  when  answering  this  advertisement. 


ATKINS'  SILYER  STEEL  DIAMOHD, 
TheKINGofSAWS 

Made  from  our  celebrated  Silver  Steel,  tempered  by  our  pat* 
ented  methods.   It  is  the  fastest  cutting,  easiest  running  saw 
made.  It  will  out  cut  any  other  saw  In  use.    IN  HAHI> 
WOOD  and  FHOZSN  TI2£B££L  it  will  do  aatisfactory 
work  where  other  saws  fail.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
by  actual  tests  in  all  kinds  of  woods,  with  the  mosi  im- 
proved saws. 


^RICE,  INCLUDING  HANDLES  AND  RAKER  GAUGE.  $1.00  PER  FT. 
For  sale  by  the  trade.  Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  the 
Atkins  Silver  Steel  Diamond  and  take  no  other.  If  the 
dealer  will  not  order  it  for  you  remit  amount  with  order  direo6 

E.  C.  ATKINS  &  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.        Memphis.  Tenn. 
Uinneapolis.  Winn.      Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


MANAGERS  ?f?i?r^u?iu' 
circulars  &  employ  help.  Wa 


J  Everywhere  to  take  chsrgo 
siuess.  Advertise,  distribute 

npioyheip.  Wages  $50  to  $  1 2  5  per 

month*  Expenses  advanced.  State  experience.  Wages  ex- 
pected, alio  your  preference  for  homework  or  travellno,  SLOAN 
^  CO.,  Manufacturers,  291  George  Street,  CincinTaii,  Ohio. 

GOOD  ^Of^DS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  18, 1891. 
You  will  please  accept  niy  sincere  thanks 
for  the  two  pictures,  received  some  time 
ago,  and  the  Peerless  Atlas,  which  reached  me 
a  few  days  since.  The  Atlas  is  indeed  appre- 
ciated. It  is  the  best  atlas  we  have  ever  owned 
or  seen.  Annie  Andrews. 


Napoleon,  Ohio,  February  21,  1891. 
I  received  the  Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World 
in  elegant  shape  and  am  well  pleased  with  it. 
I  would  not  give  it  for  live  dollars  if  I  could 
not  get  another.  Mrs.  John  F.  Klein. 


Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y.,  February  24,  1891. 
I  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  Peerless  Atlas 
of  the  World.   Am  verj-  much  pleased  with  It. 
Would  not  sell  it  for  any  consideration  if  out 
of  print.    Will  use  it  in  teaching. 

C.  D.  Green. 


Bellville,  Tex.,  April  2, 1891. 
I  received  the  picture,  "Christ  on  Calvary," 
In  good  order  and  would  not  part  with  it. 

Mrs.  JIary  S.  Ambler. 


Portland,  Oregon,  April  7, 1891. 
Rectlved  the  new  Cook  Book  all  right.  Am 
very  much  pleased  with  it.   Many  thanks. 

Mrs.  C.  HoTALiNG. 


$500Tli!l£E 

We  will  ^ve  9i300  to  the  flret  per«on  telling  us 
where  the  word  WIFE  is  first  found  in  the  Bible  . 
tothesecond,  flloOi  to  the  third,  *100;  to  the 
fourth,  950;  fifth,  »l.xth,  a  80L11>  eOL1> 

  WAXCII;  7th.  a  Pair  Diamond 

Ear  Jewels;  8th,  a  ]>iamond 
Ktnir.   To  each  ot  the  next  28  a 
Solid  Sliver  WATCH.  To  the 
next  100  a  choice 
and  vahinhle  Uoiinc 
Lot.  Answers  must 
reach  us  on  or  be- 
fore October  Ist, 
18»1.    ^vith  your 
answer  Bend  S5c.  pOMtal 
note  OP  8<>c.  In  stampd 
for  a  subscription  to  our 
Illustrated  i6pp.  paper 

  and  our  new  Illustrated 

Catalo^ie  of  Watr  hes.  Diftnionds,  etc.  Our  October 
isane  will  announce  the  rr-sult  of  the  contest,  with 
namen  and  addresses  of  the  winners. 
0  I  nit  DCIHADn  cannot  prove  that 

^  I  UU  nCff  Anil  we  pay  every  prize  we  of- 
fer and  pay  them  honestly,  Orer  #lo.000  piTen 
In  premiums  the  past  year.  This  offer  is  made 
solely  to  introduceourp'iblication  intonew  homes 
Give  full  name  and  address,  and  send  subscription 
money  to  CAN  WELL  6u  COMPANY,  4' 
Beekman  Streett  New  York  City. 


LADIES 


who  will  do  writing  for  me  at  their  own 
home  will  mnke  good  wages.  Address, 
  _     "ith  f<clf-addre'*=0'1.  etampfd  eiiTelope. 

9nSS  EDNA  L,.  SMYTHE,  snrrii  bend  ind..  pro- 
prietor of  tho  FAMOUS  GLORIA  WATER  for  the  compleiion. 


iRUNKENNESi 


PERMANENTLY  CURED 

'  by  that  great  discovery  *'  THE 
I  HELPING  HAND."  Indorsed  by  Press.  Public,  I 
Ministers,  Doctors  and  Temperance  advocatea.1 
jThe  Only  Scientific  Cure  tortbe  Liquorl 
land  Tobacco  Habits.  Can  be  given  secretly,  I 
■Tasteless.  #S  per  box, all  Drup^ists  or  from  us.  I 
■  Absolute  Secrecy.  Free  Book,  Sealed.  STANDARdI 
|DBUa  CO.,  Knox  BlUldIng,  212  Broadirar  N.  1.  City.i 


If  ■  I  E  '■Pld        CO  pain,  no 

WBKIIjllljPIP  inconvenience,  perfectly  reliable; 
■  Wili  WW  wfcfcB*  the  best  of  references  ;aew  and  ce? 
Cai&  method: sealed  information  FREE. 

ALBION  FBABMACT  CO.,  Albion,  Hicb. 

Wow  is  the  time  to  subscribe  or  re- 
new. You  can  save  money.  See  the 
Handsome  Presents  Offered  Free  oa 
page  363. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Atigust  1,  1891. 


HER  WEAKNESS. 

O  woman,  in  our  hours  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
When  pain  and  anguish  -nTing  the  brow, 
Then  none  so  cheaply  pleased  as  thou! 
We've  only  to  submit  to  take 
Hot  rhubarb  tea  and  anti-ache, 
And  gizzard  oil  and  ipecac, 
And  porous  plasters  on  the  back, 
A  flax-seed  poultice,  catnip  tea, 
And  Quackem's  pet  discovery, 
Hot-water  bags,  and  sweats  beside, 
And  camphor  nasally  applied. 
And  castor-oil  and  vaseline, 
And  coals  with  feathers  burnt  between, 
And  soothing  sirup,  paregoric, 
C!old-water  cloths,  and  drinks  calorie, 
And  all  the  housewife's  category— 
'Tis  then  we  see  her  in  her  glory, 
Ifeeding,  to  make  her  bliss  complete, 
But  mustard  plasters  on  our  feet. 

— Harper's  Bazar. 

RELIGION  THAT  A  PAR'ROT  COULD  SCARE. 


n 


2)G0OD  Story  is  told  of  a  parrot  who  had 
always  lived  on  board  of  ship,  but 

V-i  who  escaped  at  one  of  the  southern 
ports  and  took  refuge  in  a  church. 
Soon  afterwards,  when  the  congrega- 
_         ,  tion    assembled,   and  the 


minister  began  preaching  to  them  in  his  ear- 
nest fashion,  saying  there  was  no  virtue  in 
them— that  every  one  of  them  would  go  to 
endless  perdition  unless  they  speedily  re- 
pented. Just  as  he  spoke  the  sentence,  up 
spoke  the  parrot  from  his  hiding  place : 
"All  hands  below !" 

To  say  that  "all  hands"  were  startled  would 
be  a  mild  way  of  putting  it.  The  peculiar 
voice  and  unknown  source  had  much  more 
effect  on  them  than  the  parson's  voice  ever 
had.  He  waited  a  moment,  and  then,  a  shade 
or  two  paler,  he  repeated  the  warning. 

"All  hands  below!"  again  rang  out  from 
somewhere. 

The  preacher  started  from  his  pulpit  and 
looked  anxiously  around,  inquiring  if  any- 
body had  spoken. 

"All  hands  below  !"  was  the  only  reply,  at 
which  the  entire  panic-stricken  congregation 
got  up,  and  a  moment  afterward  they  all 
bolted  for  the  doors,  the  preacher  trying  his 
best  to  be  the  first,  and  during  the  time  the 
mischievous  bird  kept  up  his  yelling: 

"All  hands  below!" 

There  was  one  old  woman  present  who  was 
lame,  and  could  not  get  out  so  fast  as  the  rest, 
and  in  a  short  time  she  was  left  entirely 
alone.  Just  as  she  was  about  to  hobble  out 
the  parrot  flew  down,  and,  alighting  on  her 
shoulder,  yelled  in  her  ear : 

"All  hands  below !" 

"No,  no,  Mister  Devil!"  shrieked  the  old 
woman,  "you  can't  mean  me.  I  don't  belong 
here.  I  go  to  the  other  church  across  the 
way."  _   


CONQUERED. 


"Go!" 


No,  this  is  not  the  story  of  a  horse  race. 
The  monosyllable  that  heads  this  chapter  was 
hurled  by  the  Marquis  de  Billette  at  the  head 
of  his  errant  son  and  heir. 

"Go!"  repeated  the  proud  father.  "Let  me 
Dever  see  your  face  again.  Never  again  shall 
your  feet  cross  this  threshold.  To  tliink  that 
one  of  your  noble  name  and  lineage  should 
wed  an  obscure  salesgirl!'  Get  thee  hence! 
As  long  as  I  live  these  ancestral  halls  shall 
never  be  darkened  by  j  our  vile  presence.  Go 
starve— or  steal,  I  care  not  which.  You  can 
bring  no  more  disgrace  upon  our  honored 
name  than  yeu  have  already  done." 

"Yes,  I  can,  father,"  said  the  young  man,  in 
a  bard,  metalli«  voice,  which  harmonized 
well  with  the  steely  glitter  in  his  eye  and  his 
brazen  front.  "Either  you  forgive  me  or  I  go 
to  work.  You  shall  have  five  minutes  in 
which  to  decide." 

In  four  minutes  the  haughty  nobleman  had 
found  his  mind,  and  in  thirty  seconds  more 
liad  made  it  up. 

"You  have  won,"  said  he.  "But  little  did  I 
dream  of  the  depths  of  depravity  in  your 
nature  that  you  have  to-day  revealed."— /«- 
dianapolis  Journal. 

IN  THE  MIDST  OF  LIFE. 

Citizen— "I  hear  Mr.  Officeholder  is  dead." 
Statesman— "Yes ;  he  died  about  five  min- 
utes ago." 

Citizen— "I  dislike  to  show  any  unseemly 
haste,  but  I  desire  to  put  in  mj'  application 
for  appointment  as  his  successor." 

Statesman— "Walk  into  the  other  room  and 
take  j-our  place  in  the  line."— JVeto  York 
Weekly. 

DEATHLESS  DEVOTION. 

Kind  father— "My  dear,  if  you  want  a  good 
husband,  marry  Mr.  Goodheart.  He  really 
and  truly  loves  you." 

Daughter— "Are  you  sure  of  that,  pa?" 

Kind  father— "Yes,  indeed.  I've  been  bor- 
rowing money  of  him  for  six  months,  and 
still  he  keeps  coming."— J\'eiv  York  tt^eekly. 


Two  valuable  presents— a  Silver  Plated 
Butter  Knife  and  a  Silver  Plated  Sugrar 
Shell,  both  offered  free  to  any  one  8ub- 
Bcribirnr  or  renewing  during  August.  See 
our  grand  offers  on  page  363. 


THE  BOW  UNBENT. 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  as  he  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  pretty  school- 
teacher, "I  love  yon  and  would  go  to  the 
world's  end  for  you." 

"You  would  not  go  to  the  end  of  the  world 
for  me,  James.  The  world,  or  the  earth,  as  it 
is  called,  is  round  like  a  ball,  slightly  flattened 
at  the  poles.  One  of  the  first  lessons  in  the  el- 
ementary geography  is  devoted  to  the  shape 
of  the  globe.  You  must  have  studied  it  when 
a  boy." 

"Of  course  I  did,  but  " 

"And  it  is  no  longer  a  theory.  Circumnav- 
igators have  established  the  fact." 

"I  know,  but  what  I  meant  was  that  I  would 
do  anything  to  please  you.  Ah !  Minerva,  if 
you  knew  the  aching  void  " 

"There's  no  such  thing  as  a  void,  James. 
Nature  abhors  a  vacuum;  but  admitting  that 
there  could  be  such  a  thing,  how  could  the 
void  you  speak  of  be  a  void  if  there  was  an 
ache  in  it  ?" 

"Well,  at  all  events,"  exclaimed  the  youth, 
"I  have  got  a  pretty  fair  balance  in  the  sav- 
ings bank,  and  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife. 
There !" 

"Well,  James,  since  you  put  it  in  that  light, 
I  "    _   

PROSPECTING. 

"Marriage  licenses  here  ?"  he  whispered  to 
the  county  clerk. 
"Yes." 

"Get  one  any  week  day?" 
"Yes." 

"Girl  have  to  be  here?" 
"No." 

"How  soon  can  I  get  one  after  she  agrees  ?" 
"In  fifteen  minutes  after  you  get  here." 

"Sure  pop?" 

"Yes.   Any  particular  hurry  about  it  ?" 

"There  is.  There's  seven  of  us  after  the 
same  girl,  and  if  she  says  'Yes'  to  me,  I've  got 
to  be  spliced  inside  of  half  an  hour  or  she'll 
change  her  mind.  I'm  just  prospecting,  yon 
see.  Be  prepared  for  a  cyclone  about  two  days 
lieiice."— Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  SOLEMN  MOMENT. 

After  the  bridal  party  jjartook  of  a  sumptu- 
ous banquet  a  younger  brother  of  the  bride 
got  up  and  said,  solemnly,  raising  his  glass  : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  to  propose  a 
toast,  which,  however,  must  be  drunk  stand- 
ing.  Please  take  your  glasses  and  rise  up." 

The  guests,  although  somewhat  bewildered, 
did  so. 

"Now,"  said  the  young  scapegrace,  "if  you 
will  remain  standing  for  a  few  minutes  I'll 
find  out  who  has  been  sitting  on  my  new 
stovepipe  hat."— rezas  Si/tings. 


THAT  SILLY  CHILD. 

"Your  dear  little  boy  paid  me  such  a  pretty 
compliment;  he  said  I  looked  real  hand- 
some," said  Mrs.  Hostetter  to  Mrs.  Lydla 
Pynkeuham. 

"Did  he  say  that?" 

"Indeed  he  did,  the  little  angel." 

"Oh,  he  is  such  a  silly  child.  Sometimes  I 
think  he  has  not  got  good  sense,"  responded 
the  mother;  and  now  they  have  quit  swapping 
bangs  when  they  go  out  shopping. — Texas  Si/t- 
ings.   ^   

A  MEAN  TRICK. 

"Look  out  for  him,"  said  Hostetter  McGin- 
nis,  referring  to  a  prominent  Texas  gentle- 
man ;  "he  is  a  hypocrite,  and  will  play  you  a 
bad  trick  some  day,  just  like  he  did  me." 

"What  did  he  do  to  you  ?" 

"What  did  he  do?  I  borrowed  SIO  of  him, 
and  the  double-dyed  scoundrel  tried  to  make 
me  pay  it  back.  Look  out  for  him,  I  tell  you ; 
you  can't  rely  on  him."— Zeza*  Si/tings. 


CHEAP  DOCTORING. 

Anxious  mamma— "Little  Dick  is  upstairs 
crying  with  the  toothache." 

Practical  papa— "Take  him  around  to  the 
dentist's." 

Anxious  mamma— "I  haven't  any  money." 

Practical  papa— "You  won't  need  any  money. 
The  toothache  will  stop  before  you  get  there." 
—Street  «t  Smith's  Good  Xews. 


YOUTHFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Teacher— "Who  did  I  tell  you  yesterday  was 
the  man  who  succeeds?  You  may  answer, 
Johnny." 

Johnny— "I  don't  remember,  ma'am;  but  I 
know  that  Dickey  Hicks  is  the  boy  who  sucks 
eggs."— iVeif  York  Herald. 


EXPENSIVE  EMULATION. 

Dashaway— "That  was  a  beautiful  dress 
your  friend,  Mrs.  Wlckstaff,  had  on  the  other 
night." 

Bingo— "Yes.   It  cost  me  8100." 

Dashaway— "How  so?" 

Bingo— "My  wife  saw  It."— Cloak  Review. 


Asthma 


Tbe  SIracalonii  Kola 
Plant.  ature's  Sure  Cure 
for  Asthma.  Discovered  on 
Congo  Kiver.  West  Africa.  Car*  Ouaranteed 
or  So  Pay.  Export  Office,  1164  Broadway,  New 
York.  For  Book  &  Trial  Case.Free  by  Mall,  address, 
KOLA  lUFOBTIMO  CO. ,132  Tine  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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k'*jar-~jr*»<K  *N  ACENCY  for 
^^^^  DAGGETT'S.. 

8ELF-BASTI>0  niU 

ROASTINGrAH 

Needed  in  every  family. 
SAVES  20  Percent. 

in  Iioastiug,uid  .BaJt^.-  tha 
Best  Bread  in  the  world. 
Address  nearest  office  for  terms. 
DAGtjSTt  JbCO.,TUeUad,  rii.J.  Clilcaso.IU.  S*U  lAk« 


heavy  loadon'tireM(B^i5®rsometimes'a  fain' 
pit  of  ihestomai^^'Mch  food  does  not  satisf 
-  JAre  your  j^Fe^uaJceTi?  Do  your  hands 
clammy?  l^veJfoM  dry  cough?  Do  you' 
matter?  Ar&^u  jKwking  or  spitting  all 
feel  tired  all  the  v0^e?.  Are  you  nervous.  Iri 
hasB-^t^stfeforebodi^^  ?  Is  there  a  giddiness, 


DoTyouThave  pama 
about  the  *chest  and 
►"sides,  and  sometimes  itv 
•the  back?  ■  Do  you  feel 
dull  and  sleepy?iDoes 
your  mouth  have  a  bad 
taste,^  especially  in  ttje 
moling?  «  Is  there^a* 
Totsticky  sy 
ibou^  th 
ap^pe^ 

se&ai&og 


i  your  , 

feyes  tinged  with 
after  standing? 
times  with  a  S' 
vision  become 
tration  aud  w 
return  mail  a 
the  alx)ve-named 
other  medicine  ma 
matter  how  badly  you  suffer, 
Address 


e  col-" 
teeth  1 


oloradi 

you'' 
SHtion' 

Do^6i^k)wels  becom^ostive^ 
d stagnant?  Arethe'^-imesof your 
Dlored  ?  Does  It  deposit  a  sediment 
lotnetimes  with  a  sour  taste  and  some-' 
.litation  of  the  heart  ?  Has  your 
iLiere  a  fleeliug  of  great  pros-^ 
s>TDpioms  I  will  gladly  send  you  by 
th  for  the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of. 
""to  test  ray  mediuine  free  of  all  costrT^No 
lis.*]  know  my^remedy  will  cure  you'nol 
Write  to-day.  st.ititi^  your  disease. /A  trial  costs  you  nothing^ 
Pruf.  IIAUT,  80  Warren.Street,i^e\vxVo.i:k,y" 


GREAT  OFFER  I 

Pm^lOST  -f  $35.  -f  Ot^GJ^iST 


tory ; 

offer  ever  made  before.  E' 
in  your  home  before  payiBg. 

theT.  Swoger&Son  Pianos  &  Organs 

BXIATEB  FAIXS,  PENKSTLVANIA. 


t.v«iy  man  his  own  agent, 
g.   Write  for  particulaTS. 


FACTORY  AT 
eEASSTISW.Pl. 
83  miles  west  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

on  line« 
of 

  P.,Ft.W. 

Address  r^TWL.E.K.a. 


P.O., 

5POO  ly»lls,P». 


From  Eev.  James  H.  Potts, 


 D.D.,  editor  of  Michigan  Chbistias  Advocate,  Detroit.  %Iich. :  "To  say  we  are 

delighted  vrith  the  Piano  does  not  express  the  fact.  TVe  are  jnbilant.  It  all  your  Inetrnments  are  as  fine  in 
appearance  and  as  pleasing  in  tone  as  this  one,  your  patrons  will  rise  by  the  hundred."  [Mention  this  paper.] 


French 
Dressing 


LADIES'  AND  CHILDREN'S 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Awarded  TtigJiett  honors  at 


Philadelphia  1876 

Berlin  187" 

Paris..  1878 


Melboame..,  1889 

Frankfort  1881 

Amsterdam  1883 


Artd  wherever  else  exhibited. 


BUY  WALL  PAPERS  BY  MAIL 

SAVE  HALF  OR  MORE  AS  WE  SELL  AT  FACTORY  PRICES  AHD 
SELECT  FROM  BEST  FACTORIES  ONLY. 

Prettv  Patterns  with  Match  Borders,  3  to  5c.  per  roll. 
Beautiful  Gilt  with  Match  Borders.  5  to  20c.  per  roll. 
6  to  IS-in.Gilt  Borders  to  Match  Papers,  2  to  Sc.per  yd. 
4  to  9-in. borders, without  gilt, to  match  papers,  Ic.pr  yd. 
Send  6c..  in  stamps,  for  IW  Samples.  2>ame  this  paper. 
Agents  wanted.  F.H.CADY3l>5  High  St. .Providence, K.I. 


{UBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
'to  agents.  The  G.  A.Harpee  Mra.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


IHOTO  01  70iir  tatue  Sostaal  or  Wile  FREE  \ 
S«nd  sump  for  Postage.    CLIMAX  CO.  GHICAGb.  ILL 


DUflTnC  t  1"  Beauties,  latest  out.  only  10c. ;  57  for 
rnu  I  Ua  !  25c.  Thvbeee  &  Co.,  Bay  Shore,  N  T. 


500SCRAP 


PICTTBEa.  AUTO.  TEESES  A  ErDDLES 
5i  STTL^  OF  CAHD5  2c  h  PRETEST 
PABDKS  &  CO..  MONTOWESB.  CO.SN. 


FREE 


IF  U 


A£C    CKUARRIED.  Msd   roar  clOT*  mriurar*  »ad  :: 
Itaiiip  acd    r»e«i**    by  reum    caul.  rU «nrT  (orpri**." 

UAKAGEB  OF  CLWAX.  C^IC&GO.  ILI» 


QQQ  SONQS  FREE!  S:'".SSr 

U  W  U    eu^p       ALBEBt  W.  PHILLIPS.  513  C  Atesu,  CDICAGO.  ILL 

C\ C  loTel^BxAimESflOO  valoable  Hfoncymfik- 
*  iivUl-f  OineSecr«tsI275NewALBDii  VerBea,43-Splea8- 
lig  Games!  BlHorool;  40cl  WeiterD  Pah.  C«.,  6U  Louis.  Mo. 

WANTED— ^omen  to  take  crochet  work  to  do  at  home, 
citv  or  country:  eteady  work.   Particulars  on  appli- 
cation.   L.  WHITE  k  CO.,  210  State  St..  Chicago.  111. 

A  handsome  catalogue  of  watches,  cbaios 
and  ria^  if  vou  cut  this  out  ami  s«nd  to 
 ,  W.  SrMPSO>\  37  College  Plac^.  N<w  York. 

A  DAY  SrRE.  S2.15  Samples  Free. 
Horpe  owners  buy  1  to  ti.  tSO  other  spe- 
cialties. Rein  Holder  Co.jHoliys^Iich. 


$5 


Wr  UIANT  I  nnn  more  good  working  Agents  to 
nt  fTHlll  l,UUU  handle  the  best  selling  article 
now  on  the  market.  Big  profits.  Get  foil  ^articnlare  by 
addressing  Mast.Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick, Springfield. 0. 
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M  f%M  FAYI>'S  imMi  for  igents  is  our  PHOTO- 
Kh  V  ■  GKAPH  FAMILY  RECORD  PICTCRE. 
mm  I  We  (rive  you  liberal  terms.  Address  Dept.  W 

O.P.  COBTACO.,  '&1A-58  Jefferson  St.,Clilcsso 

Be  muB  to  ttesHea  ttlJ  p4p«  irhen  yoo  mile. 


NOVELm  AGENTS 

Convertible  Wire  Basfeets,  Handy  Button,  Self- 
threadiogNeedle&manyoihers,  Catalog  sent  free 
F,  CiSStiREE.X  MFK,  CO.,  26  So,  Hater  St.,  Heveland,  0. 

WE  OFFER  AGENTS 

Big  Money  in  Exclusive  Territory. 

Our  new  patent  Safes,  sell  at  sight  in  city  or 
country.  New  Agents  first  in  field  actually  get- 
ting ricb.  One  Agent  in  one  day  cleared  $S6,  So 
can  you.  Catalogue  free.  ALPINE  SAFE  CO., 
Ko.  363—371,  Clabk  St.,  Cimchtkati.  O. 

How  They  Do  Sell. 

AorUTC  easily  make  Big  Wages  selling  the  Peer- 
ULn  I  tj  less  Atlae  of  the  World,  in  handsome  and 
heavy  Leatherette  Board  Covers,  with  ornament- 
al Gold  Title.  It  sells  on  sight,  because  all  who 
see  it  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  beat  ever  offered  for  the 
price.  Locates  to^^•us,  cities,  railroads,  etc.  Full  of 
statistics,  with  Census  of  1890.  Illustrated. 
Agents  make  100  per  cent.  Address 
InaatjCro well  <fc  Kirkpatrick,  Sprinefield,0. 


•WE  FURNISH- 


HORSE  and  CARRIAGE  FREE 

TO  EVERY  ACENT.^  .     ,  , 

And  pay  $15.00  a  week  and  all  expenses  daring  July, 
Augustaiid  Sept  and  if  by  your  work  you  prove  yourself 
capable  to  sell  our  goods  we  will  pay  you  $^5.00  and  all 
expenses  weeklv  during  Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec.  Xo  peddling. 
Our  goods  anecessity  in  every  familv.   Ogtflt  Free, 

Address  Standard   Silver  "Ware  Co., 
oB^^^BiBaB  BOST0>',  UASS.«— 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


A  PRESENT. 


* 

  * 

T  ^  E?fD  ti3  your  address  and  we  will  make  vou  a  T 
*  O  present  of  the  best  Automatic  WASKlNCT 
MACHINE  in  the  "World.  No -nrash-board or  rub-Hf" 
ifi  bing  needed.  We  want  you  to  show  it  to  your  friends, 
i  oractasa^entif  Toucan.  Toucan  COIN  MONEYa 
Jweals«glvea  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  the  J 
~  first  frt.'wn  each  countr.  W  rite  quick.  Address  > .  T.~ 
4<  LAr>"DRY  WORKS.  2o  Dev  St.,  X.  T.  * 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  "write. 

FOR 

^  We  will  give  950  ingoldto  the  first  person  telling  L 
•K?!.''.".'?^™!/?''!  September  15,  '91,  wher«the  word  Ig 
^ '-FAITH"  IS  first  found  in  the  Bible;  name  Book.T 
^  Chap  ter  and  Terse.  For  the  second  correct  answer  & 
.:^5l5"lL'?iI|t*.2'.HS°^'l=  *°  the  next  Ave.  *10each;l^ 
''lW*'?i<'v4^«^^^(tothethe  next  ten  «3  each.B. 

"  to  the  next  25.  should  there  be  S 

so  many  correct  answers,  $1  \f 

V]  each ;  and      tlie  last  50  pereonAiri^ 
•1  sending  jr.  correct  answers  we  j» 
will  give  #1  each.  Wjthyour& 
,     '  answer  you  must  send  10  cts.  ^ 
«5I  in  silver  or  stamps  for  which  (a, 
ti  we  will  mail  you  a  Sample  Pact-^ 
•  ace  of  HARKIES'  MEAD.  iT 
^'  ACHE  CCRE,  a  sureremedva 
vi  t^r  Headache,  Xearalf  la.  [hsodT.  K* 
\  ^1  nia,  and  General  Xerrons  De* '.^ 
l^l^^'K  pression.  It  containsnoOplalesJS 
.       .         "rDanserons  Dmes.    We  have!/ 
Ss4ls4t.^!4;^!&^''''""'"ndsof  TeBlimonlals  from  g 
-,sulferei.s  inaJl  parts  of  CheC'.S.sho\vijig  most  remark- 
Sable  cures.  You  pav  nothing  for  the  Presents.  Thev[^ 
"JlareGiten  Awa.T  to  introduce  thellAKRIES'  HE\I)-S 
^lACIIE  CtTRE  and  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  a  , 
^lotof  valuable  presents  among  our  customers  6o& 
:  that  they  will  tell  their  friends  about  our  wonder- IV* 
Sjful  headachecnre.  Werefer  to  any  bank  in  BuffaloJ/, 
Vilmmediately  after  Sept.  15th  a  printed  list,  giving  K 
^Inames  and  addresses  of  successful  contestants  willi, 
^  be  mailed  to  each  person  who  .^ends  in  an  an=rwer 
Address,_F.  S,  nrRBARK  A  CO.,  BnfTolo,  \',  T, 

ileution  this  paper. 

If  afflicted  with 

sore  eves  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  E>e-Water 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habit  Cared  In  lO 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cnred> 
Dr.  J.  Stephens,  Lebanon,  01iio> 


RUPTURE 


Positive  Cure. By  mail.  Sealed 
Book  tree.  Address  W.S.Bice, 
Box  F,  Smithville,  N.  T, 


nCAFNESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

™  *    heard.  Snccesaful  when  »II  remedies  fail.  Soldrop|" 
only  bj-  F.Hisoox,  bS3  B'wajr^^'.Y.  Write  for  book  of  proofs!  IfCC 

Dll  PQ  QUICK  RELIEF. FinalcnreinlOdays 
■  lEaEiW  Tiever  returns:  nopurge;  nosalve;  do 
Suppository.  A  victim  tried  in  vain  every  remedy  has  dis- 
covered a  simple  cure,  which  he  will  mail  free  to  his  fel- 
low-sufferers. AddressC.J.M ASON.Boi  3179,  K.Y.  City. 


RUPTURES  CURED 


Crayon  Portraits,  SI. 60.  18x22 
$2..'^o.  6  inch  Bronze  and  Gold  frame 
1^x22.  Soc.  All  work  warranted. 
ROBT.  JOHNS,  Peoria,  III. 


I 


^mvMedical  Componnd  and  ImproTed 
Elastic  Sapporter  Trass  in  from  30  (o 

.90  days.  Reliable  references  given.  Send^ 


ored^B 

130  (o^ 

n.  Send" 


stamp  for  circular,  and  tay  in  vhat  paptr 
^ou  taw  my  advertisement.   Address  Cipt. 

CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease ;  by  ita 
tiee  thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
standing  have  been  cared.  Indeed  so  strong  is  my  faitli 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  will  send  two  bottles  rREE.witU 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  suf- 
ferer who  will  send  me  their  Express  and  P.O.  address, 
T.  A,  Slocnm,  M-  C,  ISl  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 

RUPTURE  CURED! 

Positively  Holds  Rupture. 

HOIU  MGHT  AND  Dll. 
lUs  an  At^tttlable  Put  whiebna 
t>e  made  larger  or  shuUct  to  niit 
ehansln^  condition  of  rapture, 

niuslnled  Catalogue  e«Bt 
rarely  sealed  by 
G.  V.  House  MFC.  Cp. 

tPiTEST  ALLOWED,!  7*4  BHOAOWAT,  N,  V, CITY 

Slate  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 

Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
ing adTertisements,  as  advertisers  often 
have  diflerent  articles  advertised  in  seTcral 
papers. 


August  1,  1891. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDK. 
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A  Valuable  Present  Free  to  Everyone  Subscribing  or 
Renewing  their  Subscription  to  this  Paper 
During  the  Month  of  August. 

These  valuable  articles  are  now  offered  FREE  to  induce  many  thousands  to  subscribe  or  renew  their  subscriptions  during  August.  No  other  publishers  give  such 
liberal  offers,  and  you  will  save  money  by  accepting  our  grand  offer  at  once. 


The  choice  of  any  ONE  of  the  following  Articles  will  be  mailed  Free  to  any  one  sending  50  cents  for 

one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper  during  this  month. 

UNPRECEDENTED  OFFER. 

SILVER  PLATED  BUTTER  KNIFE  AND  SUGAR  SHELL 

Botb,  togretlicr  with  this  paper  one  year,  only  50  cents,  daring  August. 


Preminni  So. 


These  useful  articles  are 
made  in  an  elegant,  neat  and 
stylish  pattern  by  a  leading 
manufacturer.     They  are 
first    nickeled    and  then 
plated  with  silver.  With 
reasonable   care  they  will 
last  for  j'eais,  and  give  sat- 
Isfactio  a 
w  U  e  r  e  V  c  I 
they  are 
used. 

During: 
August  both 

will  be  mailed   

Free  to  any  one  sending'  50  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper.  If  you  are 
already  a  subscriber  you  can  have  your  subscription  advanced  one  j-ear  by  accepting  this  offer. 

Both  given  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sending  one  iietv  yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper, 
at  50  cents,  in  which  case  the  new  subscriber  is  not  entitled  to  a  premium. 

We  oflfcr  either  one  for  sale  lor  20  cents,  or  both  for  35  cents.  Postage  paid  by  us  In 
each  case. 


Premium  No.  .124. 


A  GOOD  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


bus;  

sTEXm^  :F  ETrvTC  1  L  C  0  5  FOUNTAIN  PEN,  NOTF+SQw-  =•  -J 

.A.  IVETV^  BOOK.  [Premium  No.  rSS. 

WHY  I  AM  WHAT  I  AM. 

A  book  of  160  large  pages,  containing  a  series  of  fourteen  articles  written  by  the  most  prom- 
inent clergymen  in  the  country,  giving  tlieir  reasons  for  belonging  to  and  advocating  the 
principles  of  their  different  religious  denominations.   The  list  of  contributors  is  as  follows : 
WHX  I  AM  A  B.4PTIST.   By  Rev.  K.  S.  MacArthnr,  ».». 

WHY  I  AM  A  PRESBVTERIAjr.    By  Rev.  Charles  Seymour  Robinson,  D.D. 
WHY  I  AM  A  METHODIST.    By  Rev.  G.  H.  McGrew. 

WHY  I  AM  .\N  EPISCOPALIAKT,   B.y  Rev.  William  R.  Huntington,  D.». 

WHY  I  AM  A  <'.\THOI.It'.    By  Rev.  M'alter  Elliott,  C.S.P. 

WHY  I  AM  A  C<»!VGREG.4TIOBrAEIST.    By  Rev.  Eyman  Abbott,  ».». 

WHY  I  AM  A  VNIVERSAEIST.   By  Rev.  Charles  H.  Eaton. 

WHY  I  AM  A  BTEW-CHI  RCHMAW.   By  Rev.  S.  S.  Seward. 

WHY  I  AM  A  rxiTARIAN.    By  Rev.  John  White  Chadwick. 

WHY  I  AM  A  .lEW.    By  Rev.  Dr.  Gustav  Gottheil. 

WHY  I  AM  A  1.1  THERAN.    By  Rev.  G.  F.  Hrotel,  ».». 

WHY  I  AM  A  »  RIEXD.    By  John  J.  Cornell. 

WHY  I  AM  A  DISCIPEE.    By  Rev.  B.  B.  Tyler. 

WHY  I  AM  A  .SEYEXTH-D.\Y  BAPTIST.    By  Rev.  A.  H.  liCwis. 
CRITMBEING  CREEDS.    By  Col.  Robert  G.  IngcrsoII. 

During-  Aug-ust  the  book  will  be  mailed  Free  to  any  one  sending'  50  cents  for  one 
year's  subscription  to  this  paper.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  you  can  have  your  sub- 
scription advanced  one  j'ear  by  accepting  this  ofTer. 

Given  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sending  one  new  yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper,  in  which  case 
the  new  subscriber  is  not  entitled  to  a  premium. 

We  offer  if  for  sale  for  25  cents.    Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 


Premium  No.  218. 

600  Popular  Soncs, 

fill  TXiith  the  WoPds  and  JHusie. 

A  collection  of  the  world's  most  popular  songs,  comprising  American.  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  sonee  of 
all  kinds— Sentimental,  Comic,  Operatic  and  Ethiopian.  Words  and  music  with  every  song.  256  pages.  Why 
pay  30  to  50  cents  for  one  song,  when  you  can  get  this  large  book  with  600  son^s  for  only  30  cents  ? 

It  Includes  the  Vepy  Latest  Popular  Songs, 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  titles.  We  have  not  room  to  name  half  of  the  songs  contained  In  this  book: 

I  Whistle  and  Wait  for  Katie 
little  innie  Roonej  J  Cnn  7T^^#    IWi    Z         oHa  I  ^^ttle  Fisher  Maiden 


Annie  Laurie 
Baby  mine  \ 
Bay  of  Biscaj^ 
Canaan 
Captain  Jinks 
Dandv  Pat 
Danuoe  River 
Araby's  daughter 
Auld'lang  svne 
Bachelors  fare 
Bacon  and  greens 
Beautiful  bells 
Beautiful  Bessie 
Be  gone  dull  care 
BellBrandoQ 
Ben  Bolt 
Bessv's  mistake 
Betsy  Baker 
Beware 

Birds  in  the  night 
Blue-eyed  Mary 
Blue-eyed  ^lilly 
Black-eyed  Susan 
Blue  tail  fly 
Bold  privateer 
Bonnie  doon 
Bonnie  Dundee 
Brave  old  oak 
Broken  yoke 
Brose  and  butter 
Bruce's  address 
Bryan  O'Lyna 
Buv  a  broo'ni 
Cafler  Herrin 
Castilian  maid 
Castles  in  the  air 
Charitv 


Eureka 

Fisher's  child 
First  love 
Gaffer  Grey 
Galley  Slave 
Huldy  Ann 
Jan  ft  s  choice 

Chevalier's  lament 
Clare  de  kitchen 
Coal  black  rose 
Colleen  Bawn 
Come  back  to  Erin 
Concealment 
Darby  the  blast 
-Dearest  Mae 
Departed  days 
Dermut  Astore 
Dine,  dong,  bell 
Don  t  come  late 
Dream  is  past 
Emerald  Isle 
Ever  of  thee 
Fairy  tempter 
Farewell  ladies 
Farmer's  boy 
Finigan's  wake 
Flee  as  a  bird 
Flying  trapeze 
Garibaldi  hymn 
Ginger's  wedding 
Girls  and  boys 
Give  a  kiss  to  me 
Green  sleeves 
Gumbo  chaff 
Hail  Columbia 
Happy  thought 
Highland  iVIary 


^.  SONGSTER  ,0 


In  the  starlight 
I  wish  you  well 
I  won't  be  a  nun 
Jim  along  Josey 
Jim  Brown 
Jim  crack  corn 
Jim  Crow 
Johnnie  Cope 
Johnny  Sanda 
Jolly  aarky 
Jolly  raftsman 
Jonny  Bokcr 
Juanita 

Kathleen  Aroou 
Katty  darling 
Katy's  letter 
Killarney 
Kitty  of  Coleraine 
Knight  errant 
Lancashire  lass 
Lanigan's  ball 
Law 

Life  let  us  cherish 
Little  barefoot 
Little  bo-peep 
Little  boy  blue 
Little  sunbeam 
Long  tail  blue 
Long,  weary  day 
Louisiana  belle 


Love's  ritornella 
Lubly  Dine 
Maggie  Lauder 
Maggie's  secret 
Maiden's  prayer 
Mary  Morrisou 
Mary  of  Arg^yle 
Medical  student 
Mellow  horn 
Men  of  Harlech 
Miniature 
Minstrel  boy 
Minstrel's  return 
Miss  Lucy  Long 
Miss  Wrinkle 
Jlodest  bachelor 
Molly  Bawn 
ilolly  Malone 
Murmuring  sea 
Mush,  mush 
Musical  wife 
My  ain  countrie 
My  country 
My  heart  is  true 
My  Nannie,  O! 
;My  pretty  pearl 
Nationaldebt 
No  one  to  love 
Not  married  yet 
O  baby  mine 


Katty  darling 
Lilly  Dale 
Lottie  Bell 
Lorelei 
Mary  Blane 
Mary's  dream 
Nelly  Gray 
Old  Dan  Tucker 
Old  Grimes 
Old  Ireland  for'cr 
Old  Joe 
Old  King  Cole 
Old  King  Crow 
Old  kitchen  clock 
Old  maid's  ball 
Old  oaken  bucket 
Old  Tubal  Cain 
Ole  gray  goose 
Olepee  de 
O  ^Ir.  Coon ! 
Origin  of  the  harp 
Our  little  queen 
Over  there 
Past 
Pilot 
Poachers 
Polly 

Poor  old  maids 
Queer  little  man 
Quilting  party 
Reel  o'  Bogie 
Red,  red  rose 
Resolve 
Robin  Adair 
Robinson  Crusoe 
Rock-a-bye  baby 
Rollicking  rams 


Old  arm-chair 

Pesky  Ike 
Ranordine  j 
Shamrock 
Tread-mill 
Vicar  of  Bray 
Washing-day 
Roslin  castle 
Rural  felicity 
Seaside  cottage 
Settin'  on  a  rail 
Shabby  genteel 
Shule  agrah 
Solomon's  temple 
Squeak  the  fife 
Standard-bearer 
Standard  watch 
Stopdatknocking 
Sweet  Kitty  May 
Sweet  long  ago 
Swiss  boy 
Ten  little  niggers 
Three  blind  mice 
'Tis  midnight  h'r 
Twig  of  Shillelah 
TwiRght  dews 
Virginia  rosebud 
Warblings  at  eve 
Watchman 
Whisper  of  love 
Widow  Malone 
Willie  Riley 
Work,  riggers 
Wounded  hussar 
Yankee  doodle 
Ye  merry  birds 
Zelnia  Lee 


AND  NEARLY  400  OTHERS. 

During-  Aug-ust  this  book  of  600  Songs  -will  be  mailed  Free  to  any  one  sending*  50 
cents  for  one  year*s  subscription  to  this  paper.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  you  can 
have  your  subscription  advanced  one  year  by  accepting  this  offer. 

Given  as  a  preminm  to  any  one  sending  1  new  yearly  subscriber  to  this 
subpcriber  is  not  entitled  to  a  premium. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  25  cents.    Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 


ALWAYS  READY  FOR  USE. 
COMPLETE.     USEFUL.  CONVENIENT. 


Because  of  Its  great  convenience,  everybody  should  carry  a  Fountain  Pen,  and  the  only 
excuse  for  not  doing  so  has  heretofore  been  the  cost  of  a  good  one.  Now  there  is  no  excuse^ 
as  the  excellent  pen  we  offer  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  everybody.  This  perfect  Fountain 
Pen  is  a  triumph  of  ingenuity,  combining  the  good  features  of  old  styles  with  new  improve- 
ments. "With  this  pen  in  your  pocket  you  are  always  prepared  with  pen  and  ink,  at  all  times 
and  places,  and  yet  it  is  but  little  larger  than  a  lead  pencil,  and  just  as  convenient  for  carrying 
in  the  pocket.  The  holder  contains  a  supply  of  ink  that  will  last  the  average  writer  several 
weeks,  and  it  may  be  refilled  with  ink  In  a  moment. 

During  August  this  Fountain  Pen  will  be  mailed  Free  to  any  one  stnding  50  cents 
for  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  you  can  have 
your  subscription  advanced  one  year  by  accepting  this  offer. 

OiTen  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sending  one  wetr  yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper,  at  50 
cents,  in  which  case  the  new  subscriber  is  not  entitled  to  a  premium. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  only  20  cents.   Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 


CHOICE  PERFUMERY. 


Preminm  No.  133. 


is  paper,  in  which  case  the  new 


This  handsome  package  contains  four  bot- 
tles of  sweet-scented  Handlierchief  Extracts, 
guaranteed  to  be  the  very  purest.  The  odors, 
selected  for  their  delicacy  and  lasting  proper- 
ties, and  representing  the  popular  choice  of 
the  ladies,  are  as  follows  : 

WHITE  ROSE,  HELIOTROPE. 
NILICA,  ARBUTA, 

The  last  a  product  of  the  fragrant  Arbutus, 
the  gem  of  early  spring  flowers.  They  have 
been  specially  prepared  for  us  by  a  distin- 
guished chemist,  and  are  absolutely  pure.  In 
stores  where  extracts  of  equal  purity  are  sold 
(many  of  them  do  not  have  it),  two  of  same 
size  bottles  cost  as  much  as  we  ask  for  all  four 
bottles.  Besides  you  get  a  neat  and  valuable 
box  to  keep  them  in.  It  is  a  strong,  wooden 
case,  as  shown  in  cut,  lined  inside  with  cork, 
and  divided  Into  four  compartments.  Insuring 
safety  In  the  mails.  The  bottles  are  neatly 
labeled.  Every  young  lady  needs  this  extract 
package,  as  well  as  every  rising  young  man. 
It  is  not  out  of  place  even  with  older  people 
who  appreciate  a  most  fragrant  atmosphere. 

During-  Aug-ust  these  Choice  Perfumes 
-will  be  mailed  Free  to  any  one  sending  50 
cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to  this 
paper.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  you 
can  have  your  subscription  advanced  one  year 
by  accepting  this  offer. 

Given  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sending  1  new 
yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper,  in  which  case 
the  new  subseriber  is  not  entitled  to  a  pre- 
mium. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  25  cents.   Postage  paid 

by  us  in  eacli  case. 


ICLOSKD.) 


^GIC  KNIFE  ftPENClL 


MAGIC  KNIFE  AND  REVERSIBLE  AUTOMATIC  PENCIL. 

Premiam  BTo.  13. 
A  "WONDEKFTJL  NOVELTY  AND  TTSEFUL  INVENTION. 

The  blade  is  easily  and  quickly  moved  out  or  in  by  pressing  on 
the  end  opposite  the  blade.    When  open,  the  blade  is  held  firmly 
in  place,  and  when  closed  it  is  effectually  protected  from  dirt 
and  rust.    When  you  wish 
to  use  the  pencil,  take  it 
out  of  the  socket  in  the 
case,  hold  it  point  down- 
wards and  press  upon  the 

cap    until    the    lead    has  (showing  knife  and  pencil  both  open.) 

reached  the  desired  length,  ,    .  j,  ..^  ■  ^-^ 

then  release  the  pressure,  when  it  will  be  firmly  held,  ready  for  use.  To  return  the  lead,  reverse  the  pencil,  pressing  upon  the  cap  until  the 
lead  recedes.   There  are  no  sharp  corners  or  points  to  damage  the  pocket.   It  is  strong  and  durable,  being  made  of  the  best  material,  and  is 

also  elegant  in  finish  and  appearance. 
I  .     .  - 

to 

titled  to  a  premium.   "We  offer  it  for  sale  for  25  cents.    Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Premiam  No.  725. 

AN  AMERICAN  GIRL  IN  LONDON 

Is  the  title  of  the  book  which  is  now  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  reading  public,  and  is 
said  to  be  selling  faster  than  any  of  the  new 
books.  The  author,  Sara  Jeanuette  Duncan, 
in  a  very  entertaining  manner  relates  the  ex- 
periences of  a  Chicago  young  lady  in  visiting 
London,  England,  and  the  reader  is  made  ao- 
quainted  with  English  women,  as  well  as  men, 
in  their  English  homes.  The  book  contains 
184  pages,  all  so  happily  written  that  the  reader 
never  tires.  It  is  the  happy,  tireless  chatter  of 
one  of  our  charming  American  butterflies. 
The  ridiculous  notions  of  the  English  con- 
cerning America  and  Americans,  afford  many 
humorous  pictures.  You  miss  a  treat  if  you 
fail  to  read  this  book. 

Daring  August  this  book  is  mailed  Free 
to  any  one  sending  50  cents  for  one  year's 
subscription  to  this  paper.  If  you  are  al- 
ready a  subscriber,  you  can  have  your  sub- 
scription advanced  one  year  by  accepting  this 
offer. 

Given  as  a  premiam  to  any  one  sending 
one  netv  yearly  subscriber,  at  50  cents,  in 
which  case  the  new  subscriber  is  not  entitled 
to  a  premium. 

We  offer  »t  for  sale  for  25  cents.  Post- 
age paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

FAIJ?V  STORIES. 

Premium  No.  546. 


The  "May  Belle"  series  of  Fairy  stories  con- 
sists of  the  following  books:  Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk,  Three  Little  Pigs,  Tlie  Babies  in 
the  Woods,  The  Three  Bears,  Diamonds  and 
Toads,  My  First  Alphabet. 

Each  book  has  four  t^H-page  illustrations 
on  the  inside,  also  one  each  on  front  and  back 
of  cover, handsomely  printed  in  colors.  Fairy 
stories  always  please  the  children,  besides, 
these  being  illustrated  with  pictures,  make 
them  all  the  more  desirable.  Size  of  books, 
7%  by  5J4  inches. 

During  August  the  Six  Books  -w-ill  be 
mailed  Free  to  any  one  sending  50  cents 
for  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper. 
If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  you  can  have 
your  subscription  advanced  one  year  by  ac- 
cepting this  offer. 

Tbe  six  books  given  as  a  preminm  to 
any  one  sending  one  neiv  yearly  subscriber 
to  this  paper,  at  50  cents,  in  which  case  the 
new  subscriber  is  not  entitled  to  a  premium. 

We  offer  ttae  set  of  six  for  sale  for  15 
cents.   Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 


The  Best  of  All  Offers. 


During  August  any  3  of  the  above  Presents  will  be  mailed  FREE  to  THE    BIGGEST  VALUE 

any  one  sending  one  dollar  for  one  year's  subscription  to  both  of  our  f\JMf  J     J»  ife"* 

journals,  the  Farm  and  Fireside  and  the  Ladies  Home  Companion.      Xi^CF     V^lI6X^CCL     lOF  $Xt 

Remember,  subscribers  who  accept  any  of  the  above  "special"  offers  cannot  be  counted  by  a  club  raiser  towards  a  premium. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


For  any  article  on  tbis  page, 

address  letters  to 
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[STEEL  PRESSEC] 


Rapid  HARNESS  nENDER5. 


10 


DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY.  NY. 


ROOF 

A.  T. 


^Ito  $-5  per  sq.  Any  one  can  lay  it. 
Paints  for  felt  and  metal  roofs.  Ce- 
ment stops  leak?  in  any  roof.  Samples 
of  all.  prepM.  50c.    Circnlars  free. 
JEWETT,  Stenbenville,  Obio. 


El'S  Evaporator 

Forfamily  use  and  small  fruit  growers.  The  Bestand 
CheapesU  in  the  market.  Price  S3..Vi.?6  and  SIO.  Circulars 
free.    EASTERN  MEG.  CO..  2o7  S.  5th  St..  PMla..  Pa. 


E 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 

Fnll  treatise  on  Improxed  me&ods,  jieldi,  profit! 
and  prices  FKEE.   AM  ER IC  AN  M'^ 'C  CO  . 
Box  i4  WA-XITESBOBO,  PA. 


MfiWFR 

nieUiEtelt  drart  and 'beSt  !f  1  U  fl  CH 

machine  in  existence, 
"We  also  manufacture  sitea  in 
Engines  3 to  15  H.  P.  on  base  ( 
piate  or  mounted  on  4-wheel 
truck.  Grain  Threshers  and 
S^xrators.  Sxcecp  Fencers,  1,  2  iS-ffr>rst  Tread 
Pollers,  with  goremor,  either  level  or  regular  tread ;  hand 
and  power  Com  Shelters,  hand  and  power  Feed  Cutlers, 
with  or  without  Cmsher;  Feed  ^fillg,  Sfeel  Land  Rollers 
Chilled  PUncs,  all  sizss;  CuUiia'ors,  Bay  Erikes,  Wood 
Sous,  &o.  S.  S.  MESSIHEER  ft  SON,  TATAMV,  PA. 


STANDARD  WELL  MAGHINERY 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL. 

Worth 

Dollar  for  Dollar 

When  others  are  worn  out. 

'For  catalogue  address  the 

3-Ianufactitrers,   

Rust  Artesian  Well  Co.,  Ithaca.  New  Tork, 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 

PRESS 


HYDRAUUa 

PRESS. 


POWER  Screw 
Hydraulic,  or  ! 
Knuckle  Joint) 
Graters,  Elevators,  Etc 

Boomer  &  Bosctet  Press  Co, 

99  W.  Water  St.,  STiacnse,  K 


UCCDklCDJC    Patent  UEVEL-TREAD 

H ttDTItK^d  H  o R S E -  POWE R. 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR. 
For  1 .2  and  3  Horses. 


LITTLE  GIANT  fhreshing  Machine.  _  . 

Threshes  Grain,  Bice.  Flai,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted,  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters.reedGrinders.Ac 


SEDGWICK 


FARM  FENCE 

PRICES  REDUCED 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  aU 
purposes.  Free  Catalogue  giving 
full  particulars  and  prices.  Ask 
Hardware  Dealers,  or  write 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.  RICHMOND,  IND. 


THE  ANCHOR 

FENCE  POST 

CHEAPEST, 

STRONGEST, 

HANDIEST 

AND  MOST  DURABLE  FENCE  POST 

BOTH  FOB 

ORNAMENTAL 
FARM  PURPOSES 

Suitable  for  any  Metal 
fencing. 


For  Prices  and  Es- 
timates on  Fencing 
Send  to 

Anchor  Post  Co., 

59  WEST  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


BARGAINS 


'I 


BICYCLES 


IH 

NEW 

Eas)  I'Aimfnts. 
J^ith  no  extra  charpe.     wrrsPriM  Onrs 

 l»Xirre4cent  Safety.  hallbear  gsSO  f70 

Mercnrv  Diamond  Safety,  all  steel  "  1™  |l2 
Sprintrfield  Roadster,  headers  iraposs  ^ 
"WAmer,  Champion,  highest  grade.  SfKOI  »w 

Others  as  cheap.all  makes  new  or2d  hd.  lowest  prices 
Cata  free.  Kouse,  Hazard  &  Co.,  32  E  St.,  Peoria,  HI. 


Jast  DriTC  >Em  In  and  CLINCH  'Em. 

Tlir  qnicfeest.  itroneest.  Chesnest  and  best  wav  to  mend  vour 
Harness.    COST  OSLT  25c  FOB  OXE  GROSS  IS  TIN  BOX. 
ISO  TOOLS  BEqciBKD. BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.. 
For  Sale  bj  Groccii  and  Hardware  Dealers.     BCTT  AM,  «.  T. 

non/TDD  The  only  bit  made  that  can 
LtuiijiiH  be  nsed  on  a  gentle  horse  or 
the  most  vicious  horse  with 
equal  and  entire  success. 
50,000  sold  in  J  889. 
75,00O  sold  in  1890. 


THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  X  C  for  o  I  rkt\ 

Mckel  S1.50.  < 
Stallion  Bits  Fifty  cents  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.f.ifM^ 

Mention  Farm  and  Eireside  when  you  write. 


Buckeye  Wroneht  Iron  Punched  Bail  Fence, 

Also  manafactTirers  of  Iron  Crenting,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Bnekeye  Wind  Knsrlnes,  Bnckeye  Force  PnmpA, 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 
for  Illustrat«d  Caialofae  and  Prices  to 

MAST,  FOOS  St  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

i'QUEEN  OF  THE  SOUTH" 

^  PORTABLE 


CORN  MILLS 


For  stock  Feed,  or  Meal 
for  Family  Use. 

10, GOG  IN  USE. 

_  Write  for  Pamphlets. 

STRAUB  MACHINERY  CO.  CiNCINNATI,  0. 

State  where  you  saw  this  adTcrtisement. 


'*M^oney  makes  the  mare  ffo,'*  and  a  little 
breeze  operates  the  Ideal  Jfinlor— a  lltUo  money 
buys  it.  Ask  f  c  r  catalogue  free. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO., 

507  Blver  Street,       FREEPOET,  n.I. 

Mention  this  rarer  vrhen  jon  writs. 

^steelI  IFENCING 

WIRE    i^^^^  Woven  Wire. 


CHEAPEST 
and  BEST. 


Alioft 

line  of 
tioQ  vh«el 
Wind  Mills, 

quaiten  for 

Orindert. 
EbeUers,etc 

Write  for  circulars 

CHALLENGE  WIND 


Is  the  SiaPLiST  and  STHOXQ- 
EST  solid  wheel  mill  on  the 
market.  Does  its  work  be- 
t".veen  two  babbitted  boxes. 
Nothing  to  Wear  Out  or 
give  away.  Lasts  a  Life- 
Time  AND  No  Repairing. 
Just  the  Mill  for  a  good, 
live  agent  to  handle, 
giving  fijll  description. 

fflllL  &  FEED  MILL  GO. 


GET  A  NEW 

and  Save 


You  CAN 

PIANO,  $roo: 

We  can  prove  this  to  you  if 
you  will  write  to  us  for  our 
new  PIAXO  CATALOGUE. 
The  Jincst  in  existence. 

IT  WILL  COST  YOU  NOTHING. 

AVe  send  it  free  to  any  address. 
It   fullv  explains  our  plan  of, 

EASY  PAYMENTS. 


^'^V^^^^^tt^J^Z^Iymr^.  W8  Can  Save  You  ONE  HUNORED  DOLLARS. 


[CORNISH     CO.,  (Toa^k'tliS^^I.'*) 


[Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 


THE  COST  IS  THE  SAME! 


THE  HARTMAN  PATENT  STEEL  PICKET  FENCE 

Costs  no  more  than  an  ordinary  clumsy  wood  picket  affair  that  olistructs  the  view  and  will  rot  or  fall  apart  in  a 
short  time.  The  "'Hartman'"  Fence  is  artistic  in  design,  protects  tlie  Eronnfis  without  cimcealine  them  and  is 
practically  everlasting.   ILIUSTRSTED  CITHL06UE  WIT«  PRICES  ADD  TESTIMOHIALS  MAILED  FREE. 

H^nrr3vr^3xr  3Vt':E"C3-  oo.,        beaver  falls,  penn  a. 

BRANCHE!*:  102  Chambers  ^it..  New  YorTi ;  .50S  State  St.,  Chicago;  73  South  Forsyth 
St.,  Atlanta;  Baker  &;  Hamilton,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    eB",\lway5  mention  this  paper  in  w  riting. 


RARNES  IRON  FENCE 

Iron  Post  and  Rail  Farm  Fence  ^^^^         "AS  NO  EQUAL! 

^^^w,^  ^j^^^g  for  CHEAPNESS,  DTTRABILITT,  and  Neatness. 

..-^..gJft^^a^^^^  FLAT  RAILS.       PERFECTLY  SAFE. 

^^^^^^S^^^^jCg^^^^^S^^^'^"'"^  Best  in  the  world  for  fencing  Ranches  and  Railroads. 
JKuj(ra(€<i**^^g^^^^Q^^^=*^  Makes  a  Neat  and  Dnrable  Fence  for  YARDS  and  l.AWNS. 
CaUHogut,Jr(c.      "mijgJfe^S^  CHE.VPEST    PRACTICAL  FENCE  IN  THE  MARKET 

BARNES  IRON  FENCE  CO.,  Girard  Building,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.' 

Be  sure  to  mention  .this  paper  when  you  answer  this. 


Buy 

the 


ROYAL  TREAD  POWER 

I  %  I  _  _ ,  _       Self-adjusting  boxes,  dust  proof  oil  cups 


heavy  steel  shafts,  perfect  automatic  speed 

frovemor,  light  running.    Ample  room  fca- 
argest  horses.   Can  belt  backwards  or  for- 
wards. The  best  power  for  running  onr 
American  &  Hero  Grinding  .Hills* 
Hero  Ensilage  &  Fodder  Cotters, 
Chief -Seif-Fepd  Corn  Shellerj 
BEST.  'W  ood  Saws,  Praff  Saws, 
■*  I'eck'sHnskinff  ArShellinff  Attach- 
  mentf  etc.  We  also  have  the 


HAVE 
THE 


'WTEEEOPE  SELVAGE  the  BEST. 
FEICES REDUCED.  Sold  bv  dealers.  FPJI'JHT  PAID. 
HeMtTLLEIi'S  POrLTZir  >  ETTING.  Newthlne. 
No  sa(rgTncr!  No  bagging!  Extra  JleSTT  Selvaffe. 
The  HcSttOlen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  tadoagcfil. 
Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 

WELL  DRILLIKG  MACHINERY, 

MANTTFACTCrBED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y., 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 

deep  or  sliallow  wells, 

with  steam  or  horse 

power. 

Send  for 
!Cata  logue. 

ADDEESS 

[Williams  Brothers 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 


,   BEST  LEVEL  TREAD  POWER  MADE. 

It  will  pay  yon  to  eend  for  oni  handsome  Ilitistrated  Catalopne  and  redoced  prices  of  these  celebrated  goode. 

APPUETON  MANUFACTUREVG  CO.,  19  So.  Canal  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILiU 

Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 

A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE. 


MADE  OF  EXPANDED  METAL. 

Fw  RESIDENCES  CHfJHCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  G.\RDE5S.  Gates,  Arbor?,  Window  Goards,  Trellises, 
WriteforniustratedCatalogue  No.  l8.    CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 
^dware  Men  teep  it.  Give  name  of  this  papef.  116  Water  St.,  Pittehargli.  Pa. 

GRAIN  DRILI 

Cronnd  WIie«L«.  PosillTe  Force 
Feed  Tor  Grain  and  Craaa 
Seed,   Limber  Tongae, 

with  no  Weight  on  the 
Horses' Necks.  Framesup- 
ported  by  Wheels  both  in 
Front  and  Rear, practically 
a  Four  Wheel  Drill.  The 
Ratchet  Ground  Wheels 
both  being  Drivers,  the 
Grain  Feed  is  operated  in 
turning  either  to  tbe 
rigtit  or  liett— the  latest 
and  best  improvement  on 
Grain  Drills  now  in  the 
market.   Jianutactured  by 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 

>RINCFIELD,  OHIO. 

ILSO  U.^,Nl'FACTrREKS  Of 

JCKEYE  FERTILIZER  DRILLS, 
BUCKEYE  RIDING  &  WALKING  CULTIVATORS,  BUCKEYE  SEEDERS,  BUCKEYE  CIDER  MILLS 
and  HAY  RAKES.  We  also  manufacture  this  same  style  in  a  Combined  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 
DDIUPU  UnilCCC*  Ptiiladelpliia.  Pa.;  Peoria.  Ills.;  St.  Paol.  Mima.:  Kansaa  City,  Ho.; 
DnAnull  nUUOtO  ■  San  FranciMo,  Cal.    OS"  Send  for  Circular  to  either  of  these  firms  or  to  OS. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


BATAViA,  KANE  CO..  ILLINOIS. 

>Tention  Kami  and  i-jre.*i'le  when  you  write. 

"SYSTEM  THE 

We  want  reliable  women  in  every  town  tl 
sell  $6.00  worth  of  Teas,  Spices,  and  Baking 
Powders  for  u?,  and  get  a  set  of  Silver  Knives 
and  Forks  free,  or  $12.00  worth,  and  get  a  set 

Hina  Dislies  free.  No  money  require^ 
you  deliver  goods  and  get  premiuiB. 
.  THOMAS.  37  Pike  St.,  CinclnnaX;  0. 

Always  mention  this  pnper  \Then  answer* 
ine  nilrertiscmentB,  as  advertisers  often 
hare  diflerent  articles  advertised  in  several 
papers. 


TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  UNDER  18 

aa  WITHOUT  ONE  CENT  OF  MONEY. 

If  any  boy  or  girl  uDder  IS  years  of  a?e  wants  a  strictiT  fitrt-classsafety  bicycle  they  can 
obtain  it  u^,  without  one  cent  of  money.  We  shall  give  away,  on  verv  ea^y  conditk>nf, 
lOOOormore.  The  wheelaare  25  nches,  with  crescent  steel  rims  and  molded  rubber  tire*, 
and  ran  on  hardened ateel  cone  bearings,  adjnstaWe  to  w«ar;  geared  to  461nches;  detach- 
able cranks;  foar  to  five  Inches  throw ;  frame  finely  enameled,  with  nickel  trimminpF, 
Each  machineiseapplied  with  toolbar,  wrench  andoiler.  Eqnalin  qnality  to  those  sold 
onthemarketfort-li.'Vt.  We  have  both  bovs' and  gnrls*  stvles.  If  yoo  want  one  write  a  I 
once  to  ffESTKRy  PEARL  CO..  «08  Pearbora  St..  Chlwro,  III.   Mention  this  paper. 


J 


STANDARD 


TPAOC  MARK-._ 


Can  be  applied  by  any 
I  one  on  steep  or  flat  roofs 

I  CHEAP! 
DURABLE  I 
FIRE  PROOF! 

&  V  you  are  going  to  build 
^      or  have  leaky  shingle 
or, tin  roofs  send  fgf 
y  sample  and  circular. 

I  A.  F.  SWAN, 

38DetSt.NEWY0RIC 


We  want  many  thousands  of  new 
subscribers  during  August,  and  are 
offering  very  handsome  presents  to  all 
who  snbscribe  or  renew  this  month. 
It  will  pay  you  to  read  page  363. 
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TFB1I«'50  CENTS  A  VKAK. 


The  Circulation  ol  Farm  and  Fireside 
this  issue  is 

250,700  COPIES. 

The  Average  Circulation  for  the  24  Issues  of 
the  last  12  montlis,  has  been 

250,675  COPIES  EACH  ISSUE. 

To  accommodate  advertisers,  two  editions 
are  printed.  Tlie  Eastern  edition  being 
100,300  copies,  the  Western  edition 
^  being  150,400  copies  this  issue. 

Farm  and  Fireside  has  the  Xiargest  Sub- 
scription liist  of  any  Agrricultural 
Journal  in  the  World. 


(mrerit  (^omrrieat. 


A SUBSCRIBER,  who  Wrote  indorsing 
the  comment  in  last  issue  on  the 
taxation  amendment  now  before 
the  voters  of  Ohio,  inclosed  in  his  letter  a 
single-t^ix  tract,  from  which  we  take 
the  following  extracts: 

-"Taxes  on  l(i<?  products  of  labor  tend  to 
restrict  prodwction.  Therefore,  no  taxes 
should  be  iinijosed  on  improvements  or 
commodities. 

"A  tax  on  land  values. does  not  restrict 
production  or  lessen  the  reward  of  the 
users  of  land,  but,  by  making  it  unprof- 
itable to  hold  land  out  of  use,  it  opens 
natural  opportunities  for  labor  and  stim- 
ulates production.  Therefore,  all  taxes 
should  he  levied  on  land  values. 

"Eveiy  man  is  entitled  to  the  full  re- 
sults of  his  own  labor  or  enterprise  in 
producing  goods,  erecting  buildings,  im- 
proving lands,  or  otherwise  contributing 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  himself 
orothei's;  but  that  value  which  attaches 
to  land  by  reason  of  the  increased  com- 
petition for  its  use,  and  which  is  due  to 
the  growth  of  population  and  public  im- 
provements, justly  belongs  to  the  whole 
communit3'.  Therefore,  the  public  should 
take  by  ta.xation  the  full  rental  value  of 
land. 

"Whenever  ground  rent  is  thus  taken 
for  the  support  of  government,  industry 
and  enterprise  will  be  relieved  from  tax- 
ation, and  no  inducement  will  remain  for 
holding  land  without  using  it." 

.Single-tax  advocates  believe  in  fallacies. 
A  single  tax  on  land  values  cannot  relieve 
labor  Jrom  taxation.  The  tax  on  agricul- 
tural and  mining  land  must  be  paid  out 
of  what  is  produced  from  the  land  by 
labor.  Th#  tax  on  a  farm  must  come  out 
of  its  crops.  The  tax  on  a  mine  must 
come  out  of  the  ores  mined.  The  tax  on 
the  land  value  of  a  city  lot  used  for  res- 
idence purposes  must  be  paid  out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  owner  from  his  trade, 
business  or  profession.  The  tax  on  the 
land  value  of  a  city  lot  occupied  by  a 
business  block  must  be  paid  out  of  the 
rewards  of  somebody's  productive  indus- 
trj-.    Labor  pays  the  tax  on  all. 

Single  tax  does  not  exempt  improve- 
ments from  taxation.  Much  of  the  com- 
parative high  value  of  a  city  lot  is  due  to 
the  improvements,  public  and  private, 
that  are  on  or  near  it.  The  more  and  bet- 
ter the  improvements,  the  higher  the  land 
value  and  the  greater  the  tax.  Hence, 
the  tax  on  land  value  is  indirectly  im- 
posed on  improvements. 

For  the  public  to  take  by  taxation  the 
full  ii-iital  value  of  land  would  destroy 


private  ownership  in  land  and  confiscate 
property.  To  tax  farm  land  to  its  full 
rental  value  would  leave  little  or  nothing 
for  farm  improvements.  In  other  words, 
the}"^  would  be  taxed  almost  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

Again,  to  illustrate  the  injustice  of  tax- 
ing farm  land  to  its  full  rental  value,  take 
the  following  case:  A  man  dies,  leaving  a 
goodjfarm  to  his  wife  and  young  chil- 
dren. Under  the  present  system  of  prop- 
erty and  inheritance,  the  rental  value  of 
the  farm  may  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  widow  her  lifetime,  and  feed,  clothe 
and  educate  the  children  until  they  are 
able  to  support  themselves.  Under  the 
proposed  single-tax  system,  there  would 
be  nothing  left  for  the  widow  and  chil- 
dren, unless  they  were  able  to  run  the 
farm  themselves.  If  not  able  to  run  the 
farm  and  pay  as  tax  its  full  rental  value, 
determined  by  competitive  bidding,  they 
would  be  evicted,  and  left  to  struggle 
along  in  poverty  or  become  objects  of 
public  charity.  Yerily,  under  single  tax, 
from  her  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
even  that  which  she  hath. 

-In  order  to  destroy  the  evil  of  land 
speculation,  single  tax  would  bring 
greater  evils  upon  us. 


THE  business  men  of  this  country," 
says  the  Baltimore  Manufacturer's 
Record,  "are  too  apt  to  forget  the 
soundness  of  America's  vast  progress. 
The  United  States  is,  to-day,  almost  the 
only  great  country  in  the  world  whose 
future  is  brighter  than  its  past.  Great 
Britain  has,  in  many  respects,  reached  the 
limit  of  its  greatness.  It  can  no  longer  be 
the  manufacturing  center  of  the  world,  for 
we  have  taken  the  foremost  position  in 
that  line.  Its  vast  iron  and  steel  business 
is  yearly  increasing  in  cost  of  production, 
while  ours  is  decreasing.  It  cannot  meet 
the  world's  ever-growing  demand  for  iron 
and  steel,  because  it  cannot  increase  its 
production  to  any  great  extent  in  compe- 
tition with  this  country.  It  produced  no 
more  pig-iron  in  1890,  notwithstanding 
the  high  prices  prevailing,  than  in  1882, 
while  we  more  than  doubled  our  output. 
Much  of  its  ore  it  imports  from  far  distant 
regions.  Its  cotton  is  all  imported.  It 
spends  about  §750,000,000 a  j^ear  for  foreign 
food-stuffs.  On  the  continent,  every  nation 
Is  burdened  with  debt,  and  none  can  ever 
hope  to  pay  off  its  obligations.  Measured 
by  their  natural  resources  and  their  possi- 
bilities, the.yare  bankrupt.  In  all  of  them 
the  cost  of  production  and  of  living  is 
steadily  increasing.  In  the  United  States 
we  have  scarcely  laid  the  foundation  of 
our  future  greatness.  In  natural  re- 
sources we  are  richer  than  all  of  Europe 
combined ;  we  are  paying  our  debts  faster 
than  they  are  due;  we  have  barely 
scratched  the  ground  in  the  development 
of  our  mineral  wealth  ;we  were  rich  enough 
to  stand  a  decrease  last  year  of  900,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  as  compared  with  1889,  on 
account  of  bad  weather;  we  are  rich 
enough  in  addition  totliis  to  send  370,000,- 
000  in  gold  to  Europe  within  a  few  months 
without  creating  any  financial  trouble, 
and  that,  too,  after  Europe  had  unloaded 
on  us  millions  of  dollars  of  our  stocks, 
because  our  securities  were  the  only  ones 
in  the  world  that  found  a  cash  market 
when  the  Barings  and  others  were  trying 
to  save  themselves.  In  len  years,  from 
1880  to  1890,  we  have  added  §2,000,000,000 
to  our  capital  invested  in  manufactures, 


an  increase  of  nearly  75  per  cent.  In 
the  same  time  the  value  of  our  manufac- 
tured products  has  risen  from  §5,300,000,- 
000  to  §8,600,000,000,  a  gain  of  §3,300,000,000; 
or,  in  other  words,  we  are  now  producing 
manufactured  goods  at  a  rate  of  §3,.S00,000,- 
000  a  y6ar  more  than  we  were  ten  years 
ago.  The  increase  in  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  in  ten  years,  from  1880  to 
1890,  was  greater  than  the  entire  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  1870,  or  only  twenty 
years  ago.  In  these  ten  j^ears  the  growth 
of  our  manufacturing  interests  was  greater 
than  the  growth  from  the  settlement  of 
America  up  to  1870.  In  these  ten  years 
we  have  built  75,000  miles  of  railroad, 
almost  as  much  as  our  total  mileage  in 
1880." 


THE  Mississippi  legislature  ±0  be  elect- 
ed soon,  will  choose  two  United 
States  senators.  At  the  px-iniaries  of 
the  dominant  party  are  four  candidates, 
two  in  favor  of  the  sub-treasury  scheme 
and  two  opposed  to  it,  although  in  har- 
mony with  the  Alliance  in  nearly  every- 
thing.else.  Practically,  the  sub-treasury 
scheme  has  been  submitted  to  a  popular 
Tote.  The  result  of^lq^j  j^r^jmaries  held  so 
far  indicates  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  next  legislature  will  be 
opposed  to  the  sub-treasury  plan,  and  that 
the  present  senators,  who  are  opposed  to 
it,  will  be  re-elected. 

In  spite  of  the  strong  and  growing  op- 
position in  the  ranks,  the  present  lead- 
ers of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  of  the  South 
seem  determined  to  force  all  the  subordi- 
nate Alliances  to  accept  the  land-loan  and 
sub-treasury  schemes.  President  Polk  de- 
clares that  our  whole  financial  system 
must  be  revolutionized,  and  that  tariff  and 
free  silver  coinage  are  only  secondary 
questions. 


THE  present  condition  of  our  foreign 
commerce  is  shown  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  June  statement  of 
the  treasury  department: 

Our  foreign  commerce  of  the  last  fiscal 
year,  when  compared  with  that  of  1890, 
presents  a  large  and  gratifying  increase. 
This  will  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  total  value  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  fiscal  year  1890  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  government, 
and  exceed'ed  the  total  value  of  the  com- 
merce of  1SS9  by  §159,606,066. 

The, total  value  of  our  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  merchandise  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  attained  its  highest  point,  amounting 
to  §1,729,330,896  as  against  §1,647,139,093 
during  the  fiscal  year  1890,  an  increase  of 
§82,191,803,  and  an  increase  of  §241,797,869 
since  1889. 

The  value  of  our  imports  of  merchan- 
dise, also,  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
the  greatest  in  the  history  of  our  com- 
merce, amounting  to  §844,905,491  as  against 
§789,310,409  during  the  fiscal  year  1890,  an 
increase  of  §55,.595,082. 

The  excess  in  v^lue  of  exports  over  im- 
ports of  merchandise  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  §39,519,914. 

»*«»*«*« 

The  new  tariff  law  has  been  in  operation 
since  October  6,  1890.  During  the  nine 
months  ending  June  30,  last,  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise  was 
§630,206,005,  as  compared  with  §598,769,905 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1890, 
which  shows  an  excess  for  the  nine 
months  of  1891  of  §31,436,100. 


The  value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise 
admitted  free  of  duty,  during  the  nine 
months  ending  June  30, 1891,  was  §295,963,- 
665;  the  value  of  such  imports  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1890  was  §208,983,873, 
showing  an  increase  in  favor  of  the  nine 
months  ending  June  30,  1891,  of  §86,979,- 
792,  while  for  the  same  period  the  value  of 
imports  of  merchandise  paying  duty  was 
§334,242,340,  as  compared  with  §389,786,032 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1890,  giv- 
ing a  decrease  in  the  value  of  merchandise 
paying  duty,  imported  during  the  last 
nine  months  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  of  f.^,- 
543,692.  Itwillbe  further  seen  that  during 
the  first  nine  mom  hs  under  the  operation 
of  the  new  tariff,  of  the  total  value  of 
merchandise  imported  into  this  countr,y, 
46.9  per  cent  came  in  free,  while  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1890,  34.9  per 
cent  was  admitted  free. 


THERE  has  been  much  severe  crit- 
icism In  the  daily  press  on  the  so- 
called  secret  wheat  trust  cii'cular,  a 
million  copies  of  which  are  reported  to 
have  been  sent  out  to  farmers  by  the  Al- 
liance. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  no  secret 
about  it.  The  circular  itself  asked  for  the 
widest  circulation  possible. 

It  does  urge  farmers  to  withhold  wheat 
from  the  market  until  offered  such  prices 
as  are  justified  by  the  present  condition 
of  the  world's  supply  and  demand  for 
wheat. 

Briefly,  it  takes  the  crop  estimates  made 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
same  that  have  been  given  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding issues  of  this  paper,  and  argues 
from  them  that  the  minimum  price  for 
wheat  this  year  should  be  §1.45  per  bu.shel 
at  Liverpool,  which  is  equivalent  to  §1.35  at 
New  York,  §1.28  at  Toledo,  Detroit  and 
Cincinnati,  and  §1.25  at  Chicago. 

The  circular  does  not  advise  farmers  to 
"corner"  wheat  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
consumers  to  pay  extortionate  prices,  but 
urges  them  not  to  overcrowd  the  early 
market,  but  to  hold  oft"  a  few  weeks  and 
market  the  grain  gradually  as  needed. 

The  circular  has  much  to  say  about  spec- 
ulation in  wheat,  some  of  which  may  be 
fallacious,  but  its  object  is  good — to  put 
into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  what 
would  otherwise  be  seized  by  grain  spec- 
ulators. 


FOR  ten  years  France  has  prohibited 
the  importation  of  American  pork. 
By  a  careful  presentation  of  the  case 
on  its  true  merits,  by  persevering  efforts 
and  skillful  diplomacy,  the  American 
minister,  Whitelaw  Reid,  has  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  prohibition  removed. 
The  French  chamber  of  deputies,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion rescinding  the  prohibition  of  Amer- 
ican pork.  Before  it  could  be  acted  upon 
in  the  senate,  the  assembly  adjourned. 
When  it  convenes  next  autumn  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  senate  will  also 
pass  the  resolution,  and  a  great  foreign 
market  will  be  opened  for  our  pork. 

Mr.  Phelps,  the  American  minister  to 
Germany,  is  earnestly  working  to  accom- 
plish the  same  thing  in  that  country.  The 
rigid  enforcement  of  our  meat  inspection 
laws  will  enable  him  to  succeed.  The 
prospects  are  favorable  that  Germany  will 
repeal  her  prohibitory  law  on  satisfactory 
evidence  that  American  meats  are  sound 
and  healthful. 
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COMMENTS  ON  CURRENT  STATION 
LITERATURE. 

BY  JOSEPH  (t.  GREINEH.) 

03IAT0ES  IN  Winter. — 
Tomato  growing  is  al- 
ways an  interesting  sub- 
ject to  mo,  not  only 
because  the  fruit  is  as 
palatable  (I  might  say 
as  delicious  to  my  taste) 
ofe)  as  it  is  handsome  and 
^y:?,  attractive,  but  also  because 
it  can  be  utilized  in  so 
many  ways,  and  finallj",  be- 
cause there  is  money  in  it  if 
you  only  know  how  to  get  it 
out.  Even  tomato  growing  in 
open  ground  can  be  made 
highly  profitable,  both  for  the  market 
gardener  and  the  grower  for  canning 
establishments.  But  all  this  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  forcing  of  the  crop 
under  glass. 

In  Bulletin  28  of  the  Cornell  University 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (Ithaca, 
N.  Y.),  Prof.  Li.  H.  Bailey  i-eports  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  made  with  the 
tomato  as  a  winter  crop.  This  is  to  me 
one  of  the  most  interesting  bulletins  sent 
out  by  any  experiment  station  for  a  long 
while,  and  I  only  wish  I  could  quote  the 
whole  of  it  instead  of  having  to  restrict 
myself  to  making  some  sliort  extracts. 
Those  of  our  readers,  however,  who  take 
an  especial  interest  in  "the  forcing  of 
tomatoes,  or  wish  to  engage  in  it,  should 
try  to  get  the  bulletin  by  making  proper 
application  to  the  station. 

Winter  tomatoes,  says  Prof.  Bailey, 
always  find  a  ready  sale  at  prices  ranging 
from  forty  to  eighty  cents  per  pound.  The 
crop  demands  a  high  temperature,  an 
abundance  of  sunlight  and  great  care  in 
the  growing,  but  the  profits,  under  good 
management,  are  correspondingly  high. 
A  light  and  tight  house  is  essential,  and  it 
should  be  high  enough  to  allow  of  train- 
ing fhe  plants.  It  should  be  built  north 
and  south,  and  large  glass  should  be  used. 
Direct  and  strong  sunlight  is  one  of  the 
most  important  requisites.  The  temper- 
ature should  be  kept  at  about  60°  to  65°  at 
night,  and  from  70°  to  80°  during  the  day, 
or  higher  in  full  sunshine. 

As  it  requires  from  fowr  to  five  months 
to  bring  a  forced  tomato  plant  into  bear- 
ing, the  seed  sown  by  the  middle  of 
August  will  give  plants  fit  for  transplant- 
ing early  in  September,  ready  for  planting 
in  the  tomato-house  by  middle  of  October, 
and  to  begin  bearing  late  in  December.  A 
favorite  method  is  to  grow  them  over  brisk 
bottom  Iieat,  either  in  beds  or  boxes.  The 
return  pipes  may  be  laid  close  upon  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  a  low  platform 
or  bench  made  of  three-inch  slats  with 


!  inch  spaces  between  them.  Boxes,  eigh- 
teen inches  square,  are  placed  ten  to 
I  twelve  inches  apart,  and  four  plants  set  in 
1  each  box  of  the  size  mentioned.  The 
boxes  are  one  foot  deep,  and  have  one  or 
two  narrow  cracks  in  the  bottom.  A  good 
layer  of  potsherds,  or  clinkers,  is  placed 
in  the  bottom  for  drainage,  and  the  box 
then  filled  two  thirds  full  of  soil.  When 
the  fruit  begins  to  set,  the  box  is  nearly 
filled  with  rich  soil  and  manure. 

Plants  are  trained  to  single  steilk  and 
supported  by  a  strong  flax  cord,  size,  of 
wool  twine.  A  single  strand  runs  perpen- 
dicularly from  each  jjlant  to  a  horizontal 
wire  or  rafter  extending  lengthwise  the 
house  under  the  roof.  The  plant  is  secured 
loosely  to  this  support,  at  intervals  of  a 
foot  or  so,  by  means  of  some  broad  and 
soft  cord,  as  bass  or  rafiSa.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  becomes  heavy  the  largest  clusters 
will  need  to  be  held  up,  which  may  be 
accomplished  by  passing  a  sling  of  ralHa 
under  the  middle  of  the  cluster  and 
around  the  joint  of  the  plant.  During 
the  earlier  growth  of  the  plant  the  atmos- 
phere must  be  kept  moist  by  free  water- 
ing, and  on  sunny  days  by  wetting  down 
the  walks.  When  the  flowers  begin  to 
appear,  the  house  should  be  kept  dry  to 
facilitate  pollenation.  Pollen  is  discharged 
most  profusely  in  dry,  sunny  days.  In 
the  short,  dull  days  of  winter  some  artifi- 
cial aid  must  be  given  lo  flowers  to  enable 
them  to  set.  Tapping  tlie  plants  sharply 
several  times  during  the  middle  of  the 
day  with  a  padded  stick  is  perhaps  better 
than  nothing;  but  it  will  pay  to  transfer 
the  pollen  by  hand  during  midwinter. 
Knock  the  pollen  from  the  flowers,  catch- 
ing it  in  a  spoon  or  similar  receptacle,  and 
then  dipping  the  stigmas  of  the  flowers 
into  it.  When  the  flower  is  fully  ex- 
panded and  somewhat  past  its  prime, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  dry  enough,  the 
pollen  falls  out  readily,  or  when  the 
flower  is  lightly  tapped  with  a  lead 
pencil. 

When  the  winter  crop  is  well  along, 
one  or  two  new  shoots  may  be  trained 
out  from  near  the  base  of  the  plant  for 
a  second  or  spring  crop.  Liquid  ma- 
nure should  be  given  once  or  twice 
a  week,  or  a  fresh  mulch  of  old  ma- 
nure be  added.  Shoots  which  were 
about  a  foot  lon^  fv«]leic  the  old  tops 
were  cut  down  the  first  of  March,  gave 
ripe  fruits  the  first  and  second  weeks 
in  Ma  J'.  Prof.  Bailey  obtained  from 
one  and  one  half  to  two  pounds  of 
fruit  per  stem,  or  plant,  in  midwinter, 
and  about  twice  as  much  in  spring,  or 
an  average  of  over  three  pounds  for 
the  season.  This  amount  is  produced 
on  one  and  one  half  square  feet  of 
space.  Lorillard  and  Ignotum  seem 
to  hold  the  first  place  among  the 
varieties  tried,  and  Volunteer  is  scarce- 
ly inferior.  Golden  Queen  is  the  best 
yellow.  Dwarf  Champion  proved 
unsatisfactory. 

The  tomatoes  are  usually  mai-ket'ed  in 
small,  splint  baskets  holding  from  four 
to  ten  pounds  of  fruit.  Each  fruit  is 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  and  if  to  be 
shipped  by  rail, the  baskets  should  be  lined 
with  rolled  cotton.  In  midwinter  the  fruits 
averaged  from  one  and  three  fourths  to 
two  ounces  each,  but  in  late  March  and 
April  the  average  will  rise  to  three  ounces 
or  more.  The  weight  of  the  best  fruits 
can  often  be  increased  by  catting  oft'  the 
smallest  and  most  irregular  ones.  Of 
course,  the  crop  has  also  its  enemies,  both 
among  insects  and  plant  diseases,  and 
these  must  be  fought  by  the  proper  means. 
I  will  still  add  that  one  da3'  in  January, 
three  years  ago,  while  in  ilie  oflice  of  the 
American  Garden,  in  New  York  City,  Mr. 
Gardener,  the  originator  of  the  Lorillard 
tOJMr.to,  brought  in  some  specimens  of 
that  variety  which  were  excellent,  and  of 
higher  quality  and  greater  solidity  than  I 
have  seen  in  any  tomato  before  or  since. 
It  was  a  feast  tit  for  the  gods,  and  well 
calculated  to  makn  a  person  enthusiastic 
as  to  forcing  tomatoes. 

Three  Important  Clover  Insects.— In 
Bulletin  Xo.  2,  Vol.  IV,  second  series,  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Prof.  Clarence  ISf.  Weed  tells  of  the  clover- 
root  borer,  the  clorer-seed  midge  and  the 
clover-hay  worm — three  insects  that  often 
do  considerable  damage  to  the  clover  crop. 
I  have  seen  the  first  named,  the  clover- 
root  borer,  in  groat  numbers,  a  few  years 
ago,  and  whole  clover  fields  almost  entirely  | 
ruined  by  them.  Prof.  Weed  recommends 
to  mow  the  seeded  land  but  once,  and  to 


pasture  or  plow  under  the  abundant 
second  growth.  In  this  way  the  crop  is 
out  of  the  way  before  the  injuries  of  the 
borer  become  manifest. 

Clover  fields  infested  by  the  clover-seed 
midge  (a  small,  orange-colored  maggot 
that  develops  in  the  clover  heads  at  the 
expense  of  the  young  seeds,  and  is  the 
offspring  of  a  small,  two-winged  fly, 
similar  to  the  Hessian  fly  in  appearance) 
are  at  once  distinguished  by  the  unnatural 
condition  of  the  heads  at  bloorfiing. 
These  are  green  and  dwarfed  on  account' 
of  the  undeveloped  florets.  Mow  the  field 
when  the  green  heads  are  just  forming, 
leaving  the  partial  crop  thus  cut  on  the 
ground  a^  a  mulch  and  fertilizer.  A  new 
crop  of  blossoms  is  then  produced,  which 
comes  between  the  regular  crops  and  also 
between  the  two  broods  of  the  midge. 
This  method  has  been  practiced  with  ex- 
cellent results  by  farmers  in  Ohio.  An- 
other remedj'  usuallj^  recommended  is 
cutting  the  first  crop  about  ten  days 
earlier  than  usual  and  pasturing  the  fields 
in  spring. 

The  clover-hay  worm  infests  old  clover 
hay,  sometimes  in  large  numbers.  It 
webs  the  dried  stems  and  leaves  together 
and  feeds  upon  them.  The  adult  is  a  very 
pretty  little  purple  aiud  golden  moth, 
which  deposits  eggs  upon  such  clover  hay 
as  it  has  access  to.  The  remedy  is  to  clean 
out  hay-mows  very  thoroughly  each  sum- 
mer, and  to  burn  hay  that  is  thickly  in- 
fested by  the  worms.  Never  put  up  new 
stacks  on  old  foundations  until  all  of  the 
leavings  of  the  previous  season  are  re- 
moved. 


A  DAIRY  WELL. 

For  ordinary  use,  the  well  should  be 
dug  six  feet  by  four  square,  with  a  gutter 
or  groove  down  one  side  eighteen  inches 
square.    It  should  contain  two  or  three 
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feet  of  lasting  water.  It  should  be  in  easy 
reach  of  the  kitchen,  and  attached  to  the 
house,  if  possible.  The  curbing  should 
be  no  larger  than  the  well.  A  platform, 
which  fits  inside  of  the  well,  slides  up  and 
down  between  two  timbers,  which  rest  on 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  are  long 
enough  to  reach  \ap  three  feet  above  the 
curb.  These  two  timbers  should  be 
planed. 

The  framework  of  the  platform  has 
a  board  nailed  on  each  side  of  it,  form- 
ing a  groove  which  fits  on  the  upright 
timbers  at  each  end  of  the  well.  This 
makes  it  rigid  and  keeps  it  level.  The 
circular  black  spots  on  the  platform  repre- 
sent openings  for  vessels.  The  piece  that 
holds  the  wheel,  over  which  the  rope 
passes  to  the  windlass,  is  prolonged  so 
that  when  the  platform  is  just  even  with 
the  top  of  the  curb,  an  iron  pin  is  inserted 
through  it  and  the  top  bar  of  the  platform 
frame,  and  holds  it  there.  There  is  an- 
other rope  and  two  wheels.  This  rope  has 
a  heavy  weight  attached  to  assist  in  rais- 
ing the  platform  from  the  bottom  of  the 
well  with  heavy  loads.  These  weights  go 
down  into  a  box  formed  of  four  -wide 
planks,  which  occupy  the  gutter,  or 
groove.  One  lid  -  opens  up  against  the 
weight-'box,  and  fastens  with  a  thumb- 
button.  The  other  is  hinged  so  as  to  hang 
down  by  the  side  ot  the  curb  wlien  open. 
—Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 


RURAL  HOMES. 

Of  all  places  on  earth,  the  home  should 
be  in-»iting.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
homes  where  there  are  children.  The 
taste,  the  character,  the  habits,  the  in- 
clination, and  quite  frequently  the  destiny 
of  a  child  is  largely  influenced  by  the  sur- 
roundings of  his  early  home.  How  im- 
portant, then,  that  these  surroundings 
should  be  pleasant!  How  sweet  should 
be  the  memories  of  that  childhood  home! 
Knowing  these  facts,  how  strange  it  is 
that  so  many  parents  make  little  or  no 
effort  to  beautify  their  homes  and  thus 
add  to  their  own  and  their  children's  hap- 
piness. Year  after  year  is  spent  in  a  wild 
race  for  wealth.  For  what?  For  un- 
educated, unrefined  aiid  sometimes  un- 
scrupulous children  to  quarrel  over. 

One  is  frequently  impressed  by  the  want 
of  taste  exhibited  in  the  home  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  average  farmer.  Visit 
city,  town  or  village  and  the  homes  of  the 
residents  are,  as  a  rule,  neat  and  tidy  in 
appearance  and  surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
and  well-kept  lawn,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  Every- 
thing shows  the  influence  of  an  educated 
taste.  It  is  true  there  are  many  uninvit- 
ing tenements,  but  where  the  occupant  is 
the  owner,  as  in  the  rural  districts,  it  is 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception  to  have 
attractive  homes.  Why  is  it  thus?  Is  it 
because  of  a  want  of  means?  Willing 
hands  can  "easily  provide  some  of  the 
necessary  means.  Some  things,  at  least 
(and  thankful  I  am  that  this  is  the  fact), 
can  be  done  without  money.  Is  it  from  a 
want  of  time?  Many  odd  moments  are 
wasted  that  might  thus  be  put  to  good  use. 
Is  it  from  want  of  opportunity?  Few 
farm  homes  are  so  situated  that  some 
opportunity  for  adornment  is  not  to  be 
found.  Is  it  from  a  want  of  taste?  Then 
cultivate  the  taste  by  little  efforts  and  by 
observation,  and  see  how  quickly  it  will 
respond  to  the  culture. 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  a  little  paint 
and  whitewash  can  do  towards  brighten- 
ing up  a  countrj'  place.  These  will  not 
onlj'  add  to  the  appearance,  but  to  the 
healthfulness,  also.  It  is  poor  economy 
to  permit  buildings  to  go  unpainted.  The 
money  thus  saved  would  not  begin  to 
repair  the  damage  done  by  the  hot  sun 
and  the  beating  rain.  Buildings  kept  well 
painted  will  not  only  last  much  longer 
without  repair,  bat  will  lead  an  air  of 
cheerfulness  to  the  place  that  will  have  a 
beneficial  eflect  on  the  occupants. 

Frequentlj'  thistles,  docks  and  other 
noxious  weeds  are  permitted  to  occupy 
the  ground  and  crowd  out  the  grass  and 
shrubbery.  A  beautiful  lawn  adds  greatly 
to  the  appearance  of  a  home.  It  requires 
some  care  and  attention,  but  is  well  worth 
all  the  trouble.  Frequent  cutting  in  wet 
weather,  and  some  protcctio':  in  dry,  with 
care  in  keeping  down  the  encroaching 
weeds,  and  a  beautiful  carpet  of  living 
green  is  assured. 

Another  essential  thing  is  an  abundance 
of  shade  trees  about  the  grounds.  They 
are  not  only  essential  to  beauty,  but  form 
a  protection  from  the  cutting  winds  of 
winter  and  from  the  burning  raj'S  of  the 
summer's  sun.  A  mistake  is  sometimes 
made  in  planting  large  trees  too  near  the 
buildings.  Too  miich  shade  causes  damp- 
ness and  is  not  idesirable.  A  closely-set 
clump  of  trees  and  shrubs  form  a  pleasant 
background,  but  this  should  be  a  few  rods 
distant  from  the  buildings. 
*  Sometimes  accumulations  of  lumber, 
worn-out  machinery,  etc.,  are  'scattered 
about  the  premises  and  permitted  to  ■de- 
tract from  the  appearance  of  the  surround- 
ings. Some  of  this  may  be  utilized  for 
repaii's  by  the  practical  farmer  who  is 
handy  with  tools,  and  should  be  stored 
away  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  where 
it  will  not  be  permitted  to  lend  an  appear- 
ance of  general  neglect  to  the  entire  place. 
Useless  debris  should  be  turned  into 
stove-wood  or  carted  away  to  some  ravine. 

Many  farmers— the  number  is  perhaps 
growing  smaller — are  accustomed  to  leave 
their  plows;  wagons,  cultivators  and  some- 
times even  the  pleasure  carriage,  stand- 
ing in  the  barn-lot.  This  is  doubtless 
better  than  leaving  them  in  the  field, 
especially  if  there  be  plenty  of  shade,  but 
is  detrimental  to  the  implements  and  not 
at  all  pleasing  to  the  ej'e.  Every  tool 
should  be  safely  hdused,  if  possible,  when 
not  in  use.  I  have  a  mowing  machine 
that  has  cut  an  average  of  fifty  or  sixty 
acres  each  year  for  fifteen  years,  and  a 
neighbor  remarked  last  year  that  it  did 
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better  work  than  many  new  machines.  It 
has  usually  been  under  shelter  except 
when  in  action.  Machinery  coats  money, 
and  it  is  economy  to  preserve  it. 

All  tliese  tliingis  add  to  or  detract  fiom 
the  general  appearance  of  the  ritral  hohie. 
While  not  essential  to  suoeess,  it  is 
essential  to  beauty.  It  is  within  the 
iiieans  of  every  one  to'  m^ice  some  im- 
provement; Passing  observers  will  be 
favorably  impressed;  The  owner  will  be 
inore  cheerful  and  contented^  iind  what  is 
more,  his  boys  will  not  bo  so  desiroils  of 
leaving  the  farm  home  for  a  honle  in  an 
unknown  city.  Encourage  the  boys  to 
plant  trees  and  shrubs,  clean  up  the  rub- 
bish and  smooth  down  the  rough  places 
.in  the  lawn.  Do  not  compel  them  to  do 
this,  but  set  them  an  example  and  they 
will  fall  in  line. 

My  farm  was  purchased  six  years  ago. 
Kach  year  since  some  efforfc  for  improve- 
ment has  been  made;  a  building  erected, 
ditching  done  and  trees  planted.  This 
year  nearly  four  hundred  trees— frnit, 
forest  and  evergreen— were  planted.  The 
plantings  are  mulched  with  straw  or  well- 
rotted  sawdust,  and  the  loss  is  quite  small. 
Being  lone-handed,  the  improvements  are 
not  so  great  as  would  be  desired,  but 
hevertheiess  noticeable. 

A  neighijor  living  within  two  miles, 
purchased  his  farm  some  twelve  years 
-  ago.  It  was  then  about  the  most  neg- 
lected-looking  farm  in  the  county.  To- 
day it  is  the  most  attractive.  It  required 
time,  patience  and  labor,  but  then  the  im- 
provement was  magical.  The  mind  of 
the  passing  traveler  is  relievec\  from  the 
monotonous  neglect  so  generally  prevail- 
ing, and  if  a  farmer  himself,  is  no  doubt 
prompted  to  make  some  improvements 
in  the  surroundings  of  his  own  home. 

Let  the  farm  home  be  made  beautiful 
and  inviting.  Life  should  not  all  be  spent 
in  search  of  wealth;  neither  should  we 
be  satisfied  with  the  bare  necessities  of 
life.  Let  the  higher  faculties  of  the  intel- 
lect find  food  for  activity  and  develop- 
ment. Those  things  which  elevate  the 
taste  also  elevate  the  man.  The  beautiful 
Bhould  be  enjoyed  along  with  the  useful, 
that  the  mind  may  find  necessary  recre- 
ation and  the  man  be  fitted  for  the  home 
he  hopes  to  enter  in  another  world.  The 
life  within  and  the  comforts  throughout  a 
home  all  combine  in  fixing  in  the  memory 
of  boy  or  girl  some  of  the  sweetest  scenes 
of  a  long  Ufe.  Would  that  all  might 
enjoy  such  privileges  and  enter  the  active 
world  with  their  beneficial  infiuences. 

John  L.  Shawver. 
Logan  county,  Ohio. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  RUSSIAN  APPLES. 

PROF.   J.    L.    BUDD,    IOWA  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 

Hardy  Fruit  Bros  and  Blossoms. — In 
this  vicinitj'  apples  are  so  scarce  that  com- 
mon fall  varietiesbring  onedollarabushel 
at  the  groceries.    Yet  in  the  Russian  ex- 

«  peri  mental  orchard  on  the  college  farm, 
dozens  of  varieties  have  been  laden  with 
large,  smooth  and  handsome  fruit.  This 
orchard  gave  us  fully  600  bushels  year  be- 
fore last  and  about  300  last  year;  but  the 
shortage  last  year  came  from  the  fact  that 
the  extreme  drought  of  the  former  three 
years  prevented  varieties  heavily  laden 
last  year  from  fruiting  last  season.  Even 
the  Duchess  trees,  that  were  full  in  1889, 
did  not  show  a  specimen  in  1890.  This  is 
stated  in  confirmation  of  the  fact  thai  the  j 
best  Russian  apples,  pears,  cherries  and 
plums  are  hardier  in  fruit  buds  and 
blossoms  than  the  west  European  fruits 

.  or  their  American  seedlings.  Prof.  Goff 
makes  some  statements  in  regard  to  Rus- 
sian apples  which  may  probably  be  ex- 
tended. 

Liable  to  Blight. — He  correctly  states : 
"Many  Russian  varieties  that  i-esist  cold, 
suffer  severely  by  blight  in  summer." 
This  is  founded  on  Wisconsin  experience 
with  the  earlier  varieties  imported  from 
St.  Petersburg.  Yet  of  these  it  may  be 
said  that  many  blight  as  seriously  as  the 
Siberian  Crabs,  and  many  others  in  the 
most  unfavorable  positions  blight  as  little 
as  Duchess  or  any  one  of  the  so-called 
American  apples.  Grounds  in  Iowa, 
where  the  Yellow  Transparent  cannot  be 
profitably  grown  on  account  of  its  ten- 
dency to  blight,  we  have  bearing  trees  of 
over  70  varieties  from  St.  Petersburg  that 
blight  as  little  as  the  Duchess,  and  some  i 
that  have  as  yet  never  shown  a  trace  of 
the  disease. 

Again,  the  y.SKietie*  from  the  Volga 


Provinces,  as  a  rule,  are  less  subject  to 
blight  than  any  of  the  west  European 
sorts  or  their  American  seedlings. 

Not  of  Hioh  Quality.— Prof.  Goflf  says: 
"Few  of  them  are  of  high  quality."  On 
this  point  Dr.  Hoakins  wrote  :  "You  and  I 
know  better."  The  Russians  grow  many 
varieties  of  large,  smooth,  acid  apples  ex- 
clusively for  culinary  use.  Among  the 
varieties  classed  by  Schroder  for  dessert 
use  are  raanj'  for  all  seasons  wliich  Down- 
ing would  have  classed  as  "very  good," 
and  a  few  which  he  would  have  called 
"best;" 

Few  of  Them  Will  KEBt".- The  sen- 
tence reads:  "F'ew  Of  them  afe  of  high 
quality,  and  most  ripen  early  111  the  season 
and  keep  poorly  during  winter."  This  is 
especiallj'  true  of  all  the  varieties  coming 
from  a  point  as  far  north  as  St.  Peters- 
burg or  Moscow.  Yet  among  these  there 
are  quite  a  large  number  of  really  good 
keepers  on  the  north  limit  of  their  possible 
growth,  which  will  prove  of  untold  value 
to  the  cold  JCorth,  where  a  home-grown 
winter  apple  is  now  hardly  known.  Our 
list  from  Moscow  only  represents  the  va- 
rieties grown  in  north  Russia  in  part.  Dr. 
Schroder  collected  many  varieties  for  our 
use  from  points  in  the  South-east,  where 
dent  corn  ripens  as  perfectly  as  in  central 
Iowa.  These  varieties,  as  well  as  those  we 
imported  later  from  Bogdanofl",  Orel,  Vor- 
onesh  and  tlie  lower  Volga  region,  ripen 
with  us  in  central  Iowa  about  as  they  did 
in  their  natal  home,  as  noted  in  our 
bulletin  of  1890.  Winter  before  last  we 
were  able  to  show  many  of  these  on  the 
25th  of  January,  in  as  perfect  condition  as 
Ben  Davis,  Willow  or  Baldwin. 

Experimental  Work. — I  write  this  to 
impress  the  thought  that  as  yet  it  is  ex- 
perimental work.  Our  work  has  been  to 
sift  the  great  list  and  sort  out  by  actual 
trial,  across  the  continent  on  our  northern 
borders,  the  relatively  few  sorts  coming 
nearest  to  our  ideal  of  hardiness  of  tree, 
productiveness  and  qualitj'  of  fruit  for  all 
seasons.  The  recent  remarkably  trying 
seasons  at  the  West  have  favored  the 
work.  In  twelve  years  we  have  been  able, 
to  reach  conclusions  by  comparisons  of 
reports  from  our  many  trial  stations, 
which  in  ordinary  seasons  could  not  have 
been  reached  in  a  lifetime.  Hence  the 
positive  statement  at  this  time. — Popular 
Oardening. 


FIRST  BALES. 

Any  time  after  July  1st  we  may  expect 
the  announcement  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  arrival  of  the  "first  bale  of  new  cot- 
ton" in  some  of  the  southern  Texas  towns. 
It  is  regarded  as  quite  an  honor  to  be  the 
producer  of  the  first  bale  of  new  cotton, 
and  the  honor  is  by  no  means  an  empty 
one,  for  it  generally  brings  a  price  far  in 
advance  of  its  true  market  value. 

The  first  bale  is  the  recipient  of  special 
honor  from  the  time  it  is  harvested.  The 
ginner  usually  gins  it  free  of  cost,  and 
the  railroad  that  carries  it  to  Houston 
or  Galveston  generally  "deadheads"  it 
through.  The  board  of  trade  usually 
takes  an  interest  in  it,  and  if  it  does  not 
bring  as  good  a  price  as  they  think  it 
should,  a  special  cash  premium  is  voted  to 
the  farmer  who  raised  it,  or  to  the  shipper 
who  sends  it  in. 

Texas  generally  sends  in  the  first  new 
bale  of  the  United  States,  though  Georgia 
has  a  few  times  taken  the  lead.  Here  is  a 
partial  list  of  the  first  bales  that  Texas 
has  produced : 

1S79— First  bale  received  at  Houston  July  9, 
and  sold  for  SSM.50. 

1880—  First  bale  received  at  Houston  July  12, 
and  sold  forS305. 

1881—  First  bale  received  at  Houston  July  11, 
and  sold  for  S425,  the  largest  price  ever 
paid  iu  Houston  for  a  bale  of  cotton. 

1882—  First  bale  received  at  Houston  July  5 


1883  "  "  "  "  8 

1884  "  "  "  "  22 

1885  "  "  "  "  22 
1S86  "  "  *       "  "  18 

1888  "  "  "  6 

1889  "  "  "  "  18 


1890  "  "  San  Diego    "  7 

1S91  "  "  "  "  4 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  this  season  has  beat 
all  past  records  on  the  first  bale.  Last 
year  Georgia  beat  Texas  by  two  days, 
sending  a  bale  of  cotton  to  Albany  .Inly 
5th,  while  Texas  did  uot  send  one  until 
the  7th — to  San  Diego,  Duval  county. 
Cotton  has  only  been  raised  in  Duval  a 
few  years,  and  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  a 
bale  coming  from  there  by  the  first  of 
.July  before  many  more  crops  are  made. 
It  is  about  one  degree  further  south  than 


DoWitt  county,  where  Mrs.  M.  Housman 
lives,  who  has  heretofore  sent  in  more  first 
bales  than  any  other  cotton  grower  iu  the 
southern  cotton  belt. 

The  18'.)0  first  bale  was  sold  to  an  agent 
of  an  English  cotton  manufacturing  firm 
for  §100,  but  the  Galveston  Cotton  Ex- 
change added  §100  more  to  the  price.  Its 
weight  was  620,  an  unusually  large  bale, 
and  the  price  per  pound  was  very  nearly 
32%  cents. 

From  now  until  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber the  papers  throughout  Texas  and  other 
southern  states  will  be  giving  notices  of 
"first  bales"  from  tiie  various  counties  of 
the  cotton  states.  Nearly  every  town 
gives  a  premium  on  the  first  bale  sold  in 
the  place,  but  the  highest  honor  is  of 
coijrse  in  raising  the  first  bale  of  the  entire 
South.  Dick  Naylor. 

SHEEP  AT  THE  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

Not  a  little  anxiety  has  been  felt  con- 
cerning the  sheep  show  at  the  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  to  be  held  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  in  1893.  Very  little  has  been  seen 
or  heard  as  to  the  classification  and  show- 
ing of  sheep  at  this,  the  grandest  exhibi- 
tion of  the  national  products  of  the  conn- 
tries  of  the  world.  There  need  be  no 
anxiety  on  this  or  any  other  question  as  to 
what  will  be  done  in  the  nxost  pushing, 
wide-awake  city  on  the  globe,  when  the 
time  arrives.  The  work  is  in  most  excel- 
lent hands.  It  may  seem  that  no  haste  is 
shown  in  giving  out  the  plans  that  sheep- 
men would  like.  But  the  best  man  has 
been  selected  to  the  department  of  live 
stock,  and  so  well  and  wisely  has  he 
marked  out  the  various  live-stock  depart- 
ments that  no  apprehensions  need  be  felt 
by  anj"^  one. 

A  little  while  ago  it  was  a  wonder  if  a 
man  could  be  found  wide  enough  and 
high  enough  to  fully  comprehend  the 
length,  breadth,  depth  and  height  of  a 
world's  sheep  show.  Plenty  of  men  could 
be  found  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  county, 
state  or  even  a  national  sheep  sho,w;  but  a 
world's  sheep  show  meant  a  little  more 
than  any  of  us  could  conceive  of.  There 
were  so  many  points  to  consider  and  so 
many  things  we  esteemed  valuable  to  us 
as  American  breeders  that  we  had  to 
forget  when  we  asked  the  other  nations  to 
come  and  join  us  ii\.  a  ,sbeep  and  wool 
show  in  1893,  at  our  own  homes. 

We  have  for  once  in  our  lives  to  be  very 
liberal  and  generous  to  the  rival  sheep 
raisers  of  the  whole  world.  We  expect  to 
meet  the  very  men  and  the  very  sheep  that 
we  feel  are  hustling  us  in  our  own  wool 
markets.  We  must  show  them  exact  jus- 
tice, if  not  a  little  more,  seeing  they  are 
our  guests.  The  question  is  not  alone  what 
do  we  want,  but  more:  What  do  these 
foreign  friends  want  and  expect  when 
they  bring  their  sheep  to  our  world's  fair? 
They  come  here  to  show  us  what  they 
have,  and  allow^  us  to  compare  our  sheep 
with  theirs.  We  need  not  fear  the  test 
any  more  than  they  will.  It  is  to  be  a 
generous,  friendly  comparison,  alrke  ben- 
eficial to  us  all.  They  will  be  there  if 
we  a.ssure  them  a  fair  and  equal  chance  on 
the  merits  of  the  sheep  that  suits  their 
purposes  and  conditions.  All  these  things 
■will  be  done  by  the  management  of  this 
-world's  fair,  and  everything  will  be  done 
■well  and  announced  in  due  time. 

With  such  liberal  encouragement  and 
fair  classification,  the  people  of  the  world 
■will  come  with  the  best  sheep  they  have, 
and  laying  aside  all  prejudices,  will  apply 
themselves  to  the  opportunities  we  nor 
they  ever  had  before  of  studying  sheep 
and  wool  growing.  Much  will  be  learned 
and  much  will  be  to  unlearn  while  we 
hold  on  to  preconceived  notions  of  the 
past. 

One  well  known  in  this  country  as 
authoritj'  on  all  wool  growing  subjects 
suggests  a  monster  wool  growers'  meeting 
at  Chicago  during  the  world's  fair.  Had 
he  said  a  monster  sheep  growers'  meeting 
he  ■would  have  been  up  with  the  times,  at 
least  in  the  light  of  the  past  five  years  of 
wool  growing  in  this  country.  Surely,  the 
United  States  has  had  an  experience  that 
fits  them  for  lessons  in  sheep  and  sheep 
raising  on  a  new  and  progressive  system 
— one  up  with  the  times  and  demands 
surrounding  us.  Conceited  as  we  have 
been,  we  shall  find  nmch  that  we  had 
thought  not  worth  the  time  to  learn. 

It  will  be  the  treat  of  a  lifetime  to  meet 
the  sheep  of  the  American  republics,  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  of  Asia,  Russia,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,Sweden,  Holland  and.  England.  It 


may  be  presumed  each  will  fully  and 
properly  report  the  numbers,  breeding 
and  management,  together  with  the 
natural  and  artificial  advantages  of  their 
resi>ective  countries  for  raising  sheep  and 
for  wool  growing.  With  the  sheep  before 
us,  and  these  helps  at  understanding  the 
sheep  husbandries  of  the  nations,  a  better 
intelligence  will  come  to  our  people  than 
has  existed  heretofore. 

Nothing  could  bf  more  timely.  This  is 
just  what  we  have  needed.  This  will  be  a 
monster  sheep  meeting  that  may  knock 
some  of  the  conceit  out  of  us  and  put  us 
away  ahead  on  the  road  of  progress.  We 
sliall  perhaps  find  then,  if  not  sooner,  that 
a  wool  husbandry  depends  upon  condi- 
tions and  facilities  peculiar  and  changing 
as  agriculture  and  civilization  are  de- 
veloped. Nor  will  the  lessons  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  be  learned 
by  our  own  people  alone.  No  doubt  tlie 
world  will  appreciate  what  we  will  have  to 
show  them  in  breeds  of  sheep  we  have 
received  from  them  in  the  past,  in  qual- 
ities of  carcass  and  fleece,  especially  those 
which  they  are  competing  with  in  our 
markets.  They  no  doubt  will  see  it  to 
their  advantage  to  buy  our  sheep,  that 
they  may  the  more  successfully  compete 
in  the  wool  markets  of  the  world  with 
each  other. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  small  outlook 
for  the  world's  sheep  show  in  Chicago  in 
1893.  This  one  point  at  least  may  be  de- 
pended on:  There  will  be  nothing  small 
about  the  arrangements  and  management 
of  anything  at  Chicago.  The  sheep  in- 
dustry will  be  equal  to  any  of  the  in- 
dustries in  special,  intelligent  and  careful 
arrangement,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  suc- 
cessful and  eminently  useful  to  the  world's 
sheep  husbandry.  It  is  all  in  good  hands, 
and  no  one  need  fear  a  failure.  Many  of 
the  sheep  are  yet  to  be  born  that  will  com- 
pete for  place  and  prizes.  The  peculiar 
fittings  so  usual  to  show  rings,  it  is  hoped 
and  believed,  will  be  shut  out.  Good 
sheep,  not  "artificial  tricks,"  will  be 
worthy  of  place.  Plain,  honest,  practical 
sheep  are  what  the  people  can  understand. 
Such  sheep  require  no  expert  knowledge  of 
breeders'  unscrupulous  skill  in  showing 
sheep.  This  fair  is  for  the  people,  not  for 
breeders;  for  the  world,  not  for  a  neigh-, 
borhood;  for  larger  information,  not  for  a 
few  dollars  in  prize  money. 

R.  M.  Bell. 


A  CHANGE  FOR  THE  BETTER. 

Scrub  farmer,  feeding  nothing  but  hay 
and  straw  in  a  cold  barn,  what  have  you 
to  say  to  the  facts  given  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Smith,  of  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  who, 
by  changing  his  system  of  farming,  made 
the  same  farm  produce  8,304  pounds  of 
butter,  when  2,250  pounds  was  the  extent 
when  he  lived — as  many  are  living  yet — 
in  the  "dark  ages."  As  a  rule,  too,  the 
men  who  have  cows  that  produce  for  them 
250  pounds  of  farm  butter  per  annum, 
don't  get  more  than  a  "York  shilling" 
per  pound  for  it;  when  by  the  time  he 
learns  how  to  make  a  cow  yield  250  or  300 
pounds  per  annum,  he  has  also  learned  to 
get  two  "York  shillings"  per  pound  for  it 
—largely  because  he  makes  the  most  of  it, 
when  butter  is  scarce  and  high.  The 
butter  income  of  the  same  farm  on  the 
first  basis  is  §281.25;  on  the  latter  basis, 
§2,076.00.  Borrowing  money— even  of  the 
government,  at  2  per  cent — to  conduct  the 
first  kind  of  farming,  would  bring  a  man 
to  bankruptcy  at  the  last. — Hoard's  Dairy- 
viun. 


A  new  strawberry  insect,  a  close  relative 
of  the  grape  vine  flea  beetle,  attacks  the 
foliage  in  Florida  and  Indiana,  and  the 
grape  in  Arizona. 

The  common  field  cricket  will  eat  straw- 
berries. 


My  Liver 

Has  for  a  year  caused  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Had  soreness  in  the  back,  little  appetite,  a  bitter  taste 
in  the  mouth  and  a  general  bad  feeling  all  over,  that 
I  could  not  locate.  Have  been  taking  Hood's  Sarnn- 
parilla  for  the  past  three  mouths  with  great  benefit. 
I  feel  better,  the 

Bad  Taste  in  the  Mouth 

is  gone  and  my  general  health  is  again  quite  good. 

longer  feel  those  tired  spells  come  over  me  as  I 
formerly  did. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

is  certainly  a  most  excellent  medicine."   Mks.  I.  B. 
Chase,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
N.  B.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 
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NOTES  FROM  MY  HOME  GARDEN. 

BT  JOSEPH. 

✓ — HADEfG  Celeky.— The  greatest 
^^^^^  obstacle  to  healthy,  vigorous 
k  growth  inAcelery  plants,  just 

J^^^-^  set  out  in'peraianent  bed,  or 
yet  to  be  set  out,  is  the  burning  sun  of 
midsummer  and  early  Tall,  especially  if 
its  eflects  are  given  still  greater  emphasis 
by  accompanying  drouth.  If  a  little  shade 
can  be  provided  in  some  way,  the  plants 
will  grow  even  with  more  thrift  than  if 
given  extra  stimulus  in  the  way  of  ma- 
nuring, and  perhaps  irrigation.  Perhaps 
we  can  manage  to  provide  shade  by  set- 
ting our  plants  in  a  row  on  the  nortli  side 
of  a  row  of  corn,  or  other  tall  growths,  or 
in  the  center  between  two  rows  of  trees  in 
an  orchard  of  from  two  to  four  years' 
planting.  A  row  of  White  Plume  celery 
in  my  garden,  planted  out  early  in  June, 
and  having  the  benefit  of  a  very  slight 
shading  by  a  row  of  tall-growing  peas, 
has  done  better  than  another  planted  in 
full  exposure.  My  later  celery  t  for  winter 
and  spring  use),  some  of  which  has  been 
planted  nearly  a  week  and  some  is  yet  to 
be  set  out,  is  given  very  effective  shading 
by  means  of  boards  set  on  edge  along  the 
west  side  of  the  rows,  at  an  angle  of  fifty 
or  fifty-five  degrees,  as  shown  in  accom- 
panying sketch.  The  i-ows  in  my  garden 
are  north  and  south,  which  is  owing  to 
the  ''laj'  of  the  land."  I  would  prefer  to 
have  them  east  and  west,  and  to  have  the 
boards  on  the  south  side,  thus  securing 
shade  for  the  plants  during  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  sunshine,  mornings  and 
nights.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the 
effect  as  it  is,  however;  for  my  plants,  | 


by  earthing  up,  the  rows  ought  to  beat 
least  four  feet  apart. 

Celeby  Cultcbe  at  the  South. — A 
Florida  subscriber,  J.  W.  Barclay,  of  Jack- 
sonville, adds  the  following  information 
to  some  remark  of  mine,  made  some  time 
ago,  inreplj-to  an  inquiry  from  Louisiana: 
"I  got  my  plants  on  October  25th  of  last 
year  from  Kalamazoo,  and  set  them  in 
the  ordinary  way;  that  is,  in  trench,  well 
enriched  with  stable  manure,  then  filling 
up  as  the  plants  grew,  watered  fre- 
quently with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
K  pound  to  48  gallons  of  water.  The 
plants  grew  finely,  and  were  blanched  by 
putting  conical  caps  over  them  made  of 
some  heavy  paper,  and  held  together  with 
an  ordinary  pin  at  the  top,  and  by  some 
soil  drawn  against  them  at  the  bottom. 
This  was  a  complete  success.  Usually, 
celery  here  has  a  tendency  to  go  to  seed, 
and  when  given  a  chance  will  propagate 
itself  like  a  weed.  The  paper  used  in 
making  the  caps  was  obtained  from  a 
printing  office,  and  had  been  used  for 
wrapping  bales  of  their  paper." 

Rotation  fob  Cabbages,  Etc. — A  sub- 
scriber complains  of  clubroot  in  his  cauli- 
flowers, and  says  it  ruins  a  large  share  of 
his  and  his  neighbors'  crops.  Every 
grower  of  these  vegetables  should  accept 
it  as  the  very  first  principle  in  the  culti- 
vation of  plants,  belonging  to  this  family  of 
plants  (5rossica  oZeracea),  that  strict  rota- 
lion  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  many  inconveniences  and  losses. 
When  plants  are  grown  on  fresh  soil,  and 
transplanted  to  fresh  soil,  they  will  be 
free  from  clubroot,  and  less  liable  to  in- 
sect attacks  than  when  grown  repeatedly 
in  succession  on  the  same  soil.  Soil  that 
contains  a  large  percentage  of  lime  often 
brings  successive  crops  that  are  entirely 


with  a  good  watering,  night  after  setting, 
and  with  the  shade  given  them  after  11  a. 
M.  and  until  night,  never  wilted,  and 
apparently  grew  right  along  without 
check.  The  boards  are  held  in  position 
simply  bj^  little  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground  slantingly.  As  the  plants  are  set 
six  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  a  board 
fourteen  feet  long  (width  may  be  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches)  will  thus  shade 
about  twenty-eight  plants,  and  ten  or  a 
dozen  such  boards  will  be  sufficient  to 
sliatle  a  pretty  fair  supply  of  celery  for 
an  average-sized  family.  There  are 
probablj'  few  farms  where  all  the  old 
boards  needed  for  this  purpose  could  not 
easily  be  found  or  secured.  Recourse  to 
this  subterfuge  will  make  success  with 
celery  pretty  sure.  In  September  the 
boards  may  be  thrown  back,  tlie  plants 
hoed  and  handled  preparatory'  to  bleach- 
ing, and  perhaps  blanched  by  the  use  of 
the  same  boards,  setting  one  line  on  each 
side  of  the  row,  thus  encasing  the  plants 
between  two  upright  boards  so  that  only 
the  top  leaves  are  sticking  out  above. 
The  boards  employed  for  shading  will,  of 
course,  be  enough  for  half  the  patch  only. 
The  other  half  may  be  bleached  in  the 
same  manner,  either  by  using  more  boards 
or  by  using  these  boards  a  second  time, 
after  the  first  half  of  the  patch  has  been 
sufliciently  bleached  for  use,  and  is  taken 
up.  Otherwise  the  second  half  may  be 
bleached  by  earthing  up  in  the  old 
familiar  style. 

I  am  hastening  the  bleaching  of  part  of 
my  White  Plume  celery  by  wrapping 
each  plant  in  several  thicknesses  of  ordi- 
nary newspaper,  hold  on  by  a  small  rub- 
ber band,  and  of  another  part  by  putting 
one  of  my  blanching  tiles  over  each  plant. 
Celery,  to  be  managed  thus,  or  to  be 
blanclied  by  boards,  maj-  liave  the  rows 
as  near  togetlier  as  indicated  in  my  sketch, 
say  two  or  three  feet ;  but  if  to  be  blanohod 


free  from  clubroot;  and  perhaps  -  heavy 
applications  of  muriate  of  potash,  or 
kainit,  may  possiblj'  prove  a  preventive. 
On  the  whole,  however,  my  advice  is: 
practice  rotation  with  tliese  crops. 

Fixe  Lettuces.— I  am  very  fond  of 
good  lettuce,  especially  of  the  crisp,  ten- 
der hearts  of  heading  sorts.  For  the 
second  time  I  have  grown  Child's  Half 
Century,  and  find  it  beyond  doubt  the 
hardest  heading  of  all  lettuce  kind  now 
in  cultivation.  California  Cream  and 
Burpee's  Hard-bead  are  also  fine  leading 
sorts,  and  fully  soUd  enough  for  all 
purposes,  besides  being  free  from  a  coarse- 
ness in  leaf  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
Half  Century.  Ohio  Cabbage  lettuce  is 
less  solid  than  the  other,  yet  good  enough. 
Grand  Rapids  is  fine  for  forcing  and  for 
first  early,  and,  in  fact,  although  not  so 
very  solid,  seems  to  remain  in  good  con- 
dition for  even  a  longer  time  than 
those  named  before.  A  brother  of 
mine  reports  Improved  Hanson  lettuce 
eighteen  inches  across,  and  of  unsurpassed 
crispncss.  Henderson's  New  Trianon  let- 
tuce, which  appears  to  me  little  different 
from  all  the  other  Cos  varieties,  has  given 
us  some  fine,  crisp  salad.  I  often  tie  the 
tips  of  the  leaves  together  loosely,  and 
'  thus  obtain  a  whitish,  tender  heart.  The 
I  hearts  of  all  these  varieties  is  the  only 
part  of  the  plants  that  ever  comes  on  my 
!  table;  the  rest  goes  into  the  hen-yard,  to 
the  great  delight  and  evident  relish  of  my 
fowls.  I  have  yet  forgotten  to  mention 
the  most  delicate  appearing  of  all  the  let- 
tuces I  had  in  my  garden  this  year,  and  a 
really  good  kind;  namely,  Henderson's 
Xew  Sensation.  But  now  the  lettuce 
season  is  about  over;  one  variety  after 
another  makes  preparations  to  send  up 
seed  stalks,  and  is  promptly  removed  to 
the  place  where  all  bad  lettuce  under  my 
control  go  to ;  namely,  to  the  hen-yard. 
Let  ine  emphasize  this  once  more,  that  it 


is  the  best  disposition  that  could  possibly 
be  made  of  lettuce  that  cannot  be  used  for 
the  table.  Let  poultry,  if  kept  in  confine- 
ment, have  every  bit  of  it.  They  will  eat 
great  quantities  every  day,  and  be  ben- 

!  efited  by  it.    It  always  seems  to  stimulate 

'  the  egg-mill. 

I  Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SASIUEL  B.  GSEEH. 
INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAilUEL  E.  GKEEN. 

Twig-BIiglit.— A.  M.,  Parallel,  Kan.  Your 
trees  are  afiecteS  by  what  is  called  twig-bllght. 
There  Is  no  known  remedj".  The  most  rational 
treatment  is  by  cutting  off  the  diseased  portion 
down  in  the  healthy  wood,  so  as  to  be  sure  to 
get  all  the  disease.  Burn  the  part  cut  off.  This 
disease  is  caused  by  a  minute  fungus  which 
grows  in  the  tissue  of  the  plant.  Thus  far  no 
practical  means  has  been  found  to  combat  it. 

Fire-blig:!!!   on    Apple-trces.— M.  J.  J., 

Culver,  Kan.  Your  apple-trees  are  attacked 
with  fire-blight,  a  disease  common  all  over 
the  West  and  South.  It  is  periodical  in  Its 
attacks,  seldom  doing  serious  injury  man\' 
successive  years.  The  diseased  branches 
should  be  cut  off  down  to  healthy  wood  and 
be  burned  immediately.  Some  varieties  are 
more  liable  to  it  than  others ;  the  crabs  are 
especially  liable. 

Rnst  on  Snyder  Blackberry.— J.  A.  B., 
Bartlett,  JIo.  I  do  not  know  a  variety  of 
blackberry  that  is  less  liable  to  rust  than  the 
Snyder.  If  you  cannot  get  a  fair  growth  on 
account  of  the  rust,  you  had  better  discontinue 
growing  blackberries  for  a  few  years,  first  de- 
stroying every  wild  and  cultivated  blackberiy 
plant  growing  near  you  ;  after  that  you  could 
probably  grow  them  all  right.  ?fo  remedy 
has  yet  been  found  for  this  pest.  In  starting  a 
new  lot,  be  sure  to  start  with  healthy  plants 
free  from  rust. 

Web-worm  on  Gooseberries.— M.  A.  H., 

Fairview,  Wash.  The  insect  you  refer  to  is 
probably  the  fall  web-worm.  The  simplest 
way  of  getting  rid  of  it  is  to  remove  the  in- 
fected branch  and  bury  or  burn  it.  Since  the 
worms  are  all  the  time  enclosed  under  a  web, 
they  cannot  be  touched  by  poison  like  the 
common  tent  caterpillar,  which  leaves  its 
nest  to  feed.  The  latter  can  be  destroyed  by 
poisoning  the  foliage  with  Paris  green.  A 
little  time  spent  in  gathering  the  nests  of  the 
fall  web-worm  suffices  to  keep  it  in  check. 

Strawberries  Xot  Bearing;.— J.  W.  W., 

Ferron,  ITtah,  writes:  '-Last  spring  I  set  out 
a  patch  of  strawberries.  The  soil  was  well 
manured,  and  they  grew  well.  In  theautunan 
I  covered  them  with  a  coat  of  straw  manure. 
In  the  spring  I  spaded  it  under  well.  It  was 
in  April.  They  commenced  blooming  the  first 
of  May  and  continued  up  to  the  latter  part  of 
June,  but  the  fruit  did  not  set." 

KEPX.Y :— It  may  be  that  all  your  plants  were 
pistillate,  and  you  had  nostaminate  kind  near 
by  to  furnish  pollen.  This  is  a  common  mis- 
take made  by  beginners.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  blossoms  were  injured  by  frost  or 
severe  weather.  You  had  better  give  me,  if 
you  can,  the  name  of  the  variety  you  set  out. 

Pear-blight.— L.  L.,  Boonville,  Mo.  Your 
pear-trees  are  attacked  by  pear-blight,  a 
disease  practically  the  same  as  apple-blight. 
It  is  very  abundant  this  year,  and,  like  the 
apple-blight,  is  periodical  in  its  attacks  on  the 
trees.  I  have  found  it  best  to  cut  off  and  burn 
all  the  diseased  wood  at  once  ;  dig  around  the 
trees  and  manure  with  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  or  unleached  wood  ashes,  but  never  with 
nitrogenous  manures.  Do  not  grub  out  the 
trees  because  they  look  bad  when  cut  back, 
for  they  will  frequently  renew  themselves 
and  produce  good  fruit  for  many  years  after- 
wards. 

Frnit  Cnltnre.- C.  A.  S.,  Auburn,  X.  Y.. 

asks:  "(1)  Would  peaches,  strawberries  and 
blackberries  pay  ?  (2)  Is  there  any  money  in 
gooseberries?  {3\  What  is  fruit  land  worth 
along  the  Hudson  river?" 

Reply  :— (1  and  2)  Yes,  if  they  are  properly 
cared  for  in  a  favorable  location.  (3)  From 
S1.75  to  S300  an  acre,  its  value  depending  on  the 
quality  of  soil  and  location.  There  are  so 
many  things  entering  into  the  successful 
growing  of  fruit,  from  the  adaptibility  of  the 
soil  and  location  to  the  adaptibility  of  the 
man  to  the  business,  that  I  would  suggest  that 
you  visit  along  the  Hudson  this  summer,  tak- 
ing in  such  fruit-shipping  places  as  Marlbor- 
ough and  Cornwall.  A  personal  visit  would 
do  more  for  you  than  anything  that  could  be 
written. 

ITnknown  Pears.— W.  W.  G.,  Occoquan, 
Va.^  writes:  "A  nursery  that  filled  my  order 
for  several  hundred  pear-trees  sent  me  one 
hundred 'Cocklin,' which  I  did  not  order.  Is 
the  Cocklin  a  good  variety  or  not?  If  not,  I 
desire  to  know  the  quickest  way  to  change 
them  into  the  Idaho  or  Kieffer  variety  by  top- 
grafting  or  budding.  They  were  planted  a 
year  ago,  and  are  about  eight  feet  high." 

Reply  :— I  do  not  know,  nor  can  I  learn,  of 
any  such  pear  as  the  "Cocklin,"  and  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  one  who  does.  I  would 
not  want  to  allow  many  pears  to  grow  of  an 
unknown  or  untried  kind.  If  you  decide  to 
change  them,  and  they  are  young  and  thrifty, 
it  would  probably  be  best  to  bud  them  this 
year.  If  not  in  good  condition,  better  graft 
next  spring.  In  budding,  put  buds  into  all 
branches  near  the  top  of  the  trunk. 

Strawberry  Banners.— Mrs.  W.  B.  H., 
Flshkill,  N.  Y.  The  runners  of  the  strawberry 
plants  set  this  spring  will  be  just  right  to  set 
In  August,  or  even  the  first  of  September. 


Great  care  should  be  used  not  to  allow  the 
roots  to  even  have  the  appearance  of  being 
dry,  while  being  transplanted.  If  the  weather 
is  dry,  plow  your  land  the  same  day  you-set 
your  plants,  and  water  each  plant.  A  com- 
mon method  of  facilitating  August  planting 
is  by  placing  3-inch  flower-pots,  filled  with 
very  rich  soil,  in  the  ground  under  the  run- 
ners just  as  they  commence  to  send  out  the 
roots.  After  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots 
they  may  be  taken  up  and  the  plant  set  out 
where  it  is  to  grow.  This  makes  extra  labor, 
but  the  increased  growth  pays  well  for  it. 

Book  on  Frait  Growing  for  Xevada 
■Wante<l.— Mrs.  E.  A.  L.,  Paradise,  Nevada. 
I  There  is  no  one  book  that  will  "give  yon  the 
I  information  you  wish.   I  would  suggest  that 
I  you  use  Geo.  P.  Fuller's  book  on  small  fruits, 
and  that  you  get  "Practical  Fruit  Growing," 
j  by  S.  T.  Maynard.   These  are  both  published 
by  The  Orange  Judd  Co.,  of  J>ew  York.  Be- 
sides these,  you  had  better  get  two  or  three  of 
the  latest  volumes  of  the  i-eports  of  the  state 
horticultural    societies   of    Minnesota  and 
Ohio.   These  can  be  obtained,  at  a  low  price, 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  societies.  This  will 
give  you  a  wide  range  of  reading  for  very 
little  money,  and,  if  studied,  will  put  you  in 
a  position  to  understand  the  work  so  that  you 
can  experiment  successfully. 

Currant  Cnttings— Longfellow  Straw- 
berry.—C.  J.  D.,  Hockessin,  Del.  Currant 
cuttings  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  wood 
is  ripe,  which  is  as  soon  as  the  terminal  buds 
are  strongly  developed,  and  the  leaves  separate 
easily  or  fall  ofl".  This  is  generally  some  time 
in  August.  Make  them  six  or  eight  Inches 
long  of  this  season's  wood  only;  put  in  six 
Inches  deep  in  good,  retentive  garden  loam, 
and  press  the  soil  around  them  until  they  are 
solid.  They  will  then  have  small  roots  on 
them  by  winter  and  will  grow  finely  next 

year.  The  Longfellow  is  self-fertilizing,  but 

is  not  so  firm  or  productive  as  several  other 
varieties.  If,  however,  it  is  doing  well  with 
you,  it  may  be  that  your  locality  is  well 
adapted  to  it.  Probably  you  had  better  use 
some  more  prolific  kind. 

Snlpbar  for  Borers.— F.  S.,  Mitchell,  S.  D. 
If  you  will  open  the  holes  you  made  in  your 
ash-trees  you  will  find  the  sulphur  the  same 
as  when  you  put  it  there.  It  has  had  no  effect 
whatever  upon  your  trees.  I  do  not  know  how 
such  a  method  for  preventing  the  work  of  the 
borers  originated,  but  I  have  known  of  its 
being  used  repeatedly.  The  forester  in  charge 
of  the  Boston  parks,  a  few  years  ago,  did  the 
same  thing,  and  yet  it  has  been  shown  re- 
peatedly to  be  perfectly  useless.  He  was 
ridiculed  in  the  papers  for  his  ignorance. 
Downing  relates  that  the  thing  was  tried  by 
some  gardener  many  years  a^o,  and  that  years 
afterwards  the  trees  were  cut  down  and  the 
sulphur  was  found  as  perfect  as  when  put  in. 
From  what  we  know  of  plant  life  we  know  it 
does  not  enter  into  the  circulation  of  the  tree, 
and  cannot  affect  it. 

Fig  Cnltnre  in  the  South.— J.  M.,  Sablna, 
Ohio.  As  yet,  the  raising  of  flgs  in  the  south- 
ern states  has  never  been  a  commercial  suc- 
cess. There  has  been  no  trouble  about  raising 
them  in  large  quantities.  In  some  localities 
so  many  are  raised  as  to  glut  the  markets.  It 
would  appear  that  if  the  growing  of  figs  can 
be  made  profitable  in  California,  it  ought  to 
pay  in  the  Gulf  states.  Figs  may  be  prop- 
agated from  seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  suckers  or 
by  grafting.  The  common  method  practiced 
in  the  South  is  by  cuttings,  made  of  well- 
ripened  young  wood  in  spring,  just  before  the 
buds  start.  Y'ou  had  better  buy  rooted  plants 
at  some  southern  nursery.  Competition  with 
the  cheap  labor  of  the  fig-growing  Mediter- 
ranean countries  is  very  severe.  It  Is  said  that 
there  is  a  good,  probable  profit  for  any  one 
who  will  go  into  the  business  of  shipping 
fresh  flgs  to  northern  markets,  but  this  is  a 
difficult  undertaking  and  requires  much  care- 
ful management. 

Best  Strawberry,  Blackberry  and 
Raspberry.— O.  D.  K.,  Marblehead,  111.,  asks  : 
"What  is  the  earliest  variety  of  strawberry, 
and  what  variety  is  the  hardiest  and  best  for 
shipping ;  and  what  is  the  earliest  variety  of 
blackberry,  also  raspberry,  and  which  kind  is 
the  most  prolific?  I  am  going  to  start  a  small 
fruit  farm  and  want  the  earliest  of  each  kind, 
and  then  another  variety  of  each  kind  that 
are  the  most  prolific  and  best  for  shipping." 

REPLY' :— The  Warfield  No.  2  has  to-day,  per- 
haps, more  friends  among  horticulturists  than 
any  other  variety.  It  is  certainly  the  highest 
esteemed  of  any  new  kinds.  It  is  wonderfully 
productive,  early  and  hardy.  It  is  pistillate, 
but  I  am  not  so  sure  as  to  the  best  variety  to 
put  with  it  to  furnish  pollen.  lam  using  the 
Michel's  Early,  because  it  produces  a  great 
abundance  of  pollen,  and  I  consider  this  a 
point  of  first  importance.  Its  fruit,  however, 
while  produced  quite  freely  for  a  bi-sexual 
kind,  is  of  very  poor  appearance,  though  the 
quality  is  very  good  and  it  is  a  good  shipper. 
Probably  the  earliest  hardy  variety  of  the 
blackberry  is  the  Snyder  ;  of  the  black  rasp- 
berries, the  Souhcgan  ;  of  the  red  raspberries, 
the  Marlboro.  These  are  all  prolific  and 
hardy  kinds,  and  adapted  to  your  section  and 
for  shipping;  but  please  remember  that  if 
some  other  varieties  than  those  recommended 
are  doing  well  with  growers  near  you,  you  had 
better  go  slow  about  trying  any  new  kinds. 


CATON  STOCK  FARM. 

A.  L.  Thomas.  Sup't  Catoii  Farm,  Joliet,  111.,  re- 
marks, "I  inclose  you  amount  for  six  bottles  of 
yuinn's  Ointment.  After  one  year's  trial  must  con- 
fess it  does  all  vnu  claim  for  it."  For  Curbs,  Splints, 
Spavins.  Wind'puffs  or  Bunches,  try  it.  Trial  Box  25 
cents,  silver  or  stamps.  Keeular  size  tl.M  deliveri  J. 
Address  W.  B.  Eddy  A  Co.,  WUiteball.  N.  Y. 
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GOOSEBERRY  MILDEW-HOW  PREVENTED. 

has  for  the  past 
rears  been  suo- 
sfully  combated, 
e  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Ge- 
neva, fine  crops  of  gooseberries  have  been 
grown  entirely  free  from  mildew.  The 
success  has  been  so  marked  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  a  number  of  leading 
fruit  growers.  The  practice  at  this  sta- 
tion is  to  begin  spraying  as  soon  as  the 
young  leaves  unfold,  and  continue  the 
spraying  at  intervals  of  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  days.  In  case  of  frequent,  heavy 
rains,  it  will  be  necessary  to  spraj^  more 
often.  The  fungicide  used  is  potassium 
sulphide,  liver  of  sulphur;  formula,  one 
half  ounce  dissolved  in  one-  gallon  of 
water.  If  hot  water  is  used,  the  sulphide 
will  dissolve  more  readily.  As  com- 
mercial liver  of  sulphur  costs  but  little, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  pound, 
and  one  gallon  will  spray  ten  or  twelve 
large  bushes,  if  applied  with  a  force- 
pump  and  spraying  nozzle,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  largest  cost  will  be  that  of  labor. 
If  spraying  is  done  with  a  syringe  on  a 
small  number  of  plants,  the  amount  of 
liquid  necessary  will  be  increased,  of 
course;  but,  however  lavish  one  is  with 
the  solution,  the  beneficial  results  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  outlay. 
The  few  fruit  growei-s  who  continue  to 
grow  gooseberries  claim  that  they  are  one 
of  their  most  remunerative  crops,  as  the 
markets  are  almost  always  destitute  of 
them,  and  buyers  are  willing  to  pay 
almost  any  price  for  bright,  clean  fruit. 
To  test  the  matter  of  prices  for  superior 
fruit,  a  five-pound  basket  of  several  A'ari- 
eties  was  picked  at  fruiting  time  last  year 
and  taken  to  a  leading  grocer  of  Geneva, 
who  sold  them  as  follows:  The  basket 
containing  the  large  varieties  bringing 
fift}'  cents,  those  containing  the  medium 
and  small  varieties  bringing  forty  cents. 
The  grocer  stated  that  he  could  dispose  of 
a  large  quantity  at  those  prices.  The 
average  yield  of  three-year-old  plants 
was  over  five  pounds  per  plant,  and  as  by 
setting  paints  four  by  four  feet,  2,722  can 
be  grown  on  an  acre,  the  results  would 
have  been  a  yield  of  13,610  pounds,  which, 
if  sold  at  twenty-five  cents  a  basket, 
would  have  brought  the  sum  of  §685. 
Surely,  there  is  money  in  gooseberries 
well  taken  care  of  and  kept  free  from 
njildew.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  that  it  is  often  claimed  for  certain 
newer  varieties  that  they  are  mildew 
proof;  but  experience  goes  to  show  that, 
while  some  varieties  are  better  able  to  re- 
sist the  attacks  of  the  mildew,  sooner  or 
later  they  will  become  afflicted  as  badly 
as  older  sorts. — Neio  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 


THE  FARMER'S  LIBRARY. 

What  would  a  farmer  do  with  a  library? 

Consult  it,  of  course. 

When  does  he  have  time  to  read? 

Through  the  long  winter  evenings, 
during  the  noon  hour  while  his  team  is 
resting,  and  on  the  disagreeable  days 
which  he  now  spends  at  the  village  store 
whittling  and  talking  politics. 

What  shall  he  read  ? 

Good  agricultural  papers  and  books  de- 
voted to  his  calling,  as  well  as  the  higher 
class  of  miscellaneous  literature,  includ- 
ing history,  biography  and  the  sciences. 

How  shall  he  purchase  them  when  times 
are  so  hard  ? 

Stop  using  tobacco,  give  up  the  social 
glass  and  invest  the  savings  in  books  and 
papers. 

Oh,  you  must  grant  a  man  some  luxuries 
for  personal  gratification. 

Which  conveys  the  most  pleasure,  a 
moment's  selfish  gratification  in  the  use 
of  narcotics,  or  years  of  companionship 
with  good  literature 'for  yourself,  wife  and 
children? 

Well,  but  my  tobacco  does  not  cost 
much,  and  it  would  not  go  far  towards  the 
purchase  of  books. 

How  much  ?  Could  you  count  on  a  sup- 
ply at  ten  cents  per  week?  Well,  suppose 
you  count  that  sum  at  compound  interest 
from  the  time  you  were  fifteen  until  you 
attain  three  score  and  ten,  and  it  amounts 
to  about  seven  thousand  dollars — a  good 
farm.  But,  suppose  you  average  one  dollar 
per  week  for  selfish  luxuries,  it  would 


then  amount  to  seventy  thousand  dollars 
in  the  same  time. 

Do  you  ever  grumble  about  hard  times? 
Then  think  of  these  figures.  They  will 
apply  to  thousands  of  men  now  grum- 
bling about  hard  times.  The  writer's 
boyhood  companions  were  mostly  given 
to  the  use  of  tobacco.  All  their  meagre 
earnings  were  devoted  to  its  purchase. 
He  considered  the  subject  and  resolved  to 
devote  a  similar  sum  to  the  purchase  of 
books.  To-day  there  are  nearly  one  thou- 
sand volumes  on  his  library  shelves  as  a 
result.  The  library  is  open  to  all  his 
friends.  They  use  it  and  are  benefited. 
Had  the  money  been  invested  in  tobacco, 
or  other  selfish  luxuries,  how  much 
benefit  would  have  been  credited  to  it? 
AVhat  bad  effects  on  health  and  morals 
might  have  resulted? 

Books  are  the  noblest  of  companions. 
They  Avill  not  quarrel  with  you  or  talk 
back.  If  you  disagree  with  them  you  can 
"shut  tliem  up"  without  a  frown  or  dis- 
respectful word.  Through  them  one  may 
become  acquainted  with  the  wisest  men 
of  this  or  any  past  age.  His  intellect  is 
strengtliened,  his  views  broadened,  and 
he  becomes  a  better  man,  more  able  and 
willing  to  perform  his  duties  to  society 
and  to  government.  Let  us  have  more 
"farmers'  libraries." 

John  L.  Shawvbr. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Feom  Nebraska.— This  section  of  thecoun- 
trj'  is  tolerably  level.  Tlie  soil  is  a  rich,  sandy- 
loam,  and  good  for  corn,  oats,  spring  wheat, 
flax  and  stock.  We  liave  an  abundance  of 
wild  l)ay  and  considerable  tame  bay.  We  like 
our  wild  liay  for  horses,  as  it  is  cleaner  of 
dust  than  timothy.  Sugar-beet  raising  is 
proving  to  be  a  success  this  ye.ar,  where  they 
were  put  on  ground  that  had  good  drainage. 
We  had  quite  a  large  rainfall  in  Nebraska  this 
year;  low  ground  remained  wet  a  little  too 
long  for  sugar  beets,  as  the  thinning  process 
must  be  done  at  a  certain  time. 

Warnerville,  Neb.  J.  F.  D. 


From  Pennsylvania.— Ulysses,  Potter 
county,  is  a  healtby  little  town  situated  be- 
tween the  hills,  not  far  from  the  head  waters 
of  the  three  rivers,  the  Genesee,  Alleghany 
and  Potomac,  which  rise  within  the  circle  of 
one  mile.  We  have  nice  farms  and  gardens 
liere.  Dairying  pays  best.  Fruit  will  be  scarce 
in  the  orchards  this  year,  owing  to  frost,  but 
there  is  an  abundance  of  wild  fruit  in  the 
woods,  where  the  timber  has  been  cut  for  logs 
and  tanbark.  Cutting  logs  and  peeling  bark 
is  carried  on  to  quite  an  extent,  as  there  is 
plenty  of  hemlock.  There  is  much  bark  used 
here  In  our  own  county.  Costello  is  said  to 
carry  on  the  largest  tannery  in  the  world.  The 
logs  that  are  not  sawed  here  are  floated  down 
the  rivers.  Farms  can  be  bought  cheap  where 
the  timber  has  been  cut.  Old  farms  can  be 
bought  for  from  S20  to  350  per  acre. 

Tlll/sses,  Pa.  M.  A.  D. 

From  West  Virginia.— Tyler  county  ranks 
as  one  of  the  best  grazing  counties  in  this 
state.  A  great  many  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  etc., 
are  raised.  The  average  farmer  finds  sheep 
pay  better  than  cattle.  Wool  has  been  selling 
at  a  very  good  price;  coarse  wool  now  brings 
25  to  30  cents  per  pound;  fine,  28  to  30  cents. 
Sheep  are  worth  S2  to  85  per  head ;  cattle,  2%  to 
3  cents  per  pound;  horses,  880  to  $125  each. 
Corn  is  90  cents  to  SI  per  bushel ;  oats,  50  to  60 
cents;  wheat,  81;  beans  are  $2.25  per  bushel. 
Considerable  produce  is  sold,  and  is  generally 
bought  by  local  tradesmen.  Butter  is  8  cents 
per  pound;  eggs,  12  cents  per  dozen ;  lard,  10 
cents  per  pound;  hams,  12  cents;  shoulders,  8 
cents,  and  middlings  10  cents  per  pound.  We 
have  good  schools  here.  There  are  churches 
of  the  following  denominations  :  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Presbyterians  and  Christians.  The 
country  is  generally  hilly,  except  along  the 
Ohio  river,  where  some  fine  bottom  land  is 
found.  Along  the  large  creeks  there  is  good 
bottom  land.  Land  is  worth  from  $7  to  840  per 
acre.  The  Tj'ler  county  fair,  which  has'done 
much  to  encourage  the  raising  of  thorough- 
bred stock  in  this  county,  will  be  held  August 
25th,  26tli  and  27th.  The  prospects  for  a  big 
fair  are  flattering.  If  you  are  coming  to  West 
Virginia,  Tyler  county  can  be  recommended 
as  a  good  county  for  emigrants.        C.  H.  R. 

Middlebourne,  W.  Va. 


From  Mlssouri.— Reynolds  county  was 
organized  in  1850,  and  is  the  third  largest 
county  in  the  state.  It  lias  good  natural  ad- 
vantages for  those  wishing  to  engage  in  agri- 
culture and  stock  raising.  We  have  no 
stringent  stock  laws  here  that  compel  the 
farmer  to  restrain  liis  stock  from  running  at 
large.  The  range  for  stock  is  very  large  and 
abundantly  supplied  with  succulent  grasses  of 
various  kinds,  so  as  to  prolong  the  grazing 
season  from  early  spring  to  late  in  the  autumn. 
Our  climate  is  very  healthful.  We  have  no 
blizzards,  no  severe  winters,  no  cyclonic  dis- 
turbances, no  excessively  hot  weather  in 
summer.  It  is  being  demonstrated  that  south- 
eastern Missouri  is  the  finest  fruit-producing 
section  in  the  Union.  All  kinds  of  fruits  do 
well.  We  raise  most  all  kinds  of  cereals  and 
grasses.  We  have  a  great  variety  of  timber, 
both  hard  and  soft.  Small  game  is  plentiful, 


such  as  squirrels,  quails  and  turkeys.  We 
have  beautiful,  clear  springs  of  sparkling 
water,  the  water  beingso  clear  and  transparent 
that  a  person  can  see  to  a  depth  of  from  six  to 
eight  feet.  Our  streams  are  generally  very  well 
stocked  with  fish.  We  have  a  good  system  of 
public  schools  and  churclies  of  all  denomina- 
tions. We  want  a  good  class  of  industrious 
people  to  come  among  us  and  help  to  build  up 
one  of  tlie  best  countries  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies.  W.  H.  S. 

BlacK;  Mo. 


From  New  York.— Cayuga  county  is  most 
favorably  located  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state.  It  lias  eight  railroads  passing  througli 
it,  and  the  Erie  canal.  Lake  Ontario  bounds  it 
on  the  north,  where  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad 
has  l!\rge  coal-whnrves,  from  which  they  ship 
large  quantities  of  coal.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  county  we  have  Cayuga  lake  for  a  distance 
of  forty  miles.  This  county  is  well  adapted  to 
a  great  variety  of  fruits  and  berries.  Apples 
will  make  a  good  crop  here  this  season;  there 
were  none  here  last  year.  Pears  are  looking 
well,  and  those  who  have  peach  orchards  will 
have  peaches  this  year.  Where  the  grapes 
were  not  injured  by  frost  there  will  be  a  good 
crop.  Plum-trees  are  breaking  down  with  the 
great  weight  of  fruit.  Cherries  have  been  the 
largest  crop  for  a  number  of  years.  Berries  of 
all  kinds  are  plentiful.  The  scarcity  of  rain 
affected  fruits,  grain  and  grass  more  or  less. 
The  wheat  crop  is  better  than  expected.  Corn 
and  spring  crops  of  barley,  oats,  grass,  etc.,  have 
needed  more  rain.  The  county-seat  is  Auburn, 
a  city  of  26,000  inhabitants,  beautifully  situated 
near  the  romantic  and  pictui'esque  Owasco 
lake,  that  is  twelve  miles  in  length  and  a  mile 
in  width.  Its  shores  are  lined  witli  numerous 
cottages,  villas  and  camps.  It  is  rightly 
named  "Auburn  at  the  lake."  The  electric 
railroad  has  been  extended  to  the  lake  and  to 
Island  Park,  connecting  there  with  fast  and 
graceful  steamers  that  carry  excursionists  to 
the  various  camps  and  landings.        S.  S.  B. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


From  Wyoming.— This  state  is  quite  rich  in 
minerals,  especially  coal,  gold,  silver  and 
copper.  Our  soil  is  unsurpassed  in  fertility. 
Irrigation  is  necessary  for  fai-miog.  Wheat 
yields  about  30  bushels  per  acre;  oats,  50; 
barley,  60;  potatoes,  200  bushels';  hay,  two 
tons.  The  nights  are  too  cool  for  corn  to 
ripen.  Grain  is  worth  from  1}^  to  2  cents  per 
pound  ;  potatoes,  $1  per  bushel;  hay,  about  88 
per  ton  in  stack.  Stock  ranches  are  worth 
from  810  to  $25  per  acre.  The  winters  a)-e  often 
cold  and  disagreeable  for  about  six  weeks,  but 
the  air  is  dry  and  the  cold  is  not  felt  so  keenly 
as  in  the  states  further  east.  The  climate  is 
quite  healthful  for  persons  afflicted  with 
pulmonary  diseases,  indigestion,  etc.  If  per- 
sons affected  with  lung  trouble  and  most 
other  diseases  would  come  to  the  dry,  bracing 
air  of  the  grand  old  Rockies  before  one  foot 
Is  In  the  grave,  they  would  soon  be- 
come strong  and  health3-.  For  advanced 
stages  of  consumption,  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  are  preferable,  as  the  winters  are 
warmer  and  the  altitude  is  not  so  great 
as  here.  Outside  range  is  unsurpassed.  Sheep 
thrive  well,  browsing  on  the  sage  brush  during 
snows.  Sheepmen  are  almost  coining  money 
here.  Cattle  require  a  little  feed  during  the 
worst  winters,  to  be  profitable.  This  state  is 
the  place  for  women  who  wish  to  share  equal 
rights  and  equal  suffrage.  Giving  women 
access  to  thepoUs  hasarefinlngand  ennobling 
influence  on  the  communitj',  which  all  good 
citizens  appreciate.  By  scratching  saloon- 
keepers and  corrupt,  immoral  candidates  for 
olflce,  she  secures  the  nomination  and  election 
of  the  best  men  in  the  community  for  officials. 
,  Fort  Fred  Steele,  Wyo.  R.  E.  A. 


From  Texas.— The  eastern  part  of  Texas  is  a 
fruit  section.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  farming  and  cattle  raising  would  pay  bet- 
ter here  than  in  the  western  part,  as  the  de- 
structive "northers"  never  strike  the  timber 
belt.  I  have  seen  clover  six  inches  high  in 
March.  Figs  are  growing  without  any  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  trees  are  loaded  with  large,  fine 
fruit.  Peaches  grow  to  very  large  size.  I  see 
no  reason  why  dates,  prunes,  lemons,  oranges 
and  other  fine  fruits  would  not  equal  those  of 
California.  Then,  weare  within  a  few  hours' 
run  of  ocean  steamer  freightage  that  reach 
all  the  best  markets  in  short  time.  Lands 
are  worth  82.50  to  $6  per  acre,  and  just  as 
good  as  any  lands  in  Ohio  or  any  other 
country.  On  a  farm  that  cost  me  $5  per 
acre  there  is  as  good  a  crop  of  ribbon  cane 
growing  as  the  best  farms  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river  can  produce.  Then  I  have  corn, 
cotton,  oats,  grass,  peaches,  figs,  Irish  and 
sweet  potatoes,  and  every  variety  of  garden 
vegetables.  This  is  an  iron  ore  section.  Water 
is  abundant  and  equal  to  that  I  used  to  drink 
at  my  old  home  in  Ohio.  The  great  curse  of 
this  country  is  the  cotton  raising,  which 
will  make  any  farmer  poor.  Money  can- 
not be  had  on  that  account,  and  unless  a 
person  can  come  with  sufljcient  means  to 
keep  from  borrowing,  I  advise  them  to 
stay  out  of  Texas.  As  to  the  idea  of  Texas 
being  filled  with  outlaws,  I  sleep  with  my  doors 
and  windows  open  and  attend  to  all  business 
matters  the  same  as  in  Ohio.  If  a  person 
wanted  to  "kick  up  a  row,"  he  could  be  ac- 
commodated very  quickly.  Palestine,  this 
county,  was  the  only  place  where  Sam  Jones 
was  caned  over  the  head.  The  summers  are 
not  any  hotter  than  in  Ohio;  then  the  gulf 
winds  set  in  at  sundown  and  the  nights  are 
cool.    The  only  drawback   for  Ohioans  to 


locate  in  Texas  is  they  must  come  in  Novem- 
ber or  December  to  become  accliiuaied  ;  if  in 
other  montlis,  they  are  apt  to  take  the  slow 
fever.  The  land-sharks  are  to  be  avoided,  just 
as  in  any  of  the  new  western  states,  and  to  buy 
of  a  real  estate  agent  without  seeing  the  lands 
is  a  very  poor  way  to  become  satisfied.  I  have 
no  f.arm  lands  to  sell,  but  could  buy  a  hundred 
thousand  acres  around  me  at  82.50  to  $6  per 
acre.  O.  D. 

Sleelboro,  TcxaSi 


From  Kansas.— Phillips  county  is  located  Ih 
northern  Kansas,  a  little  west  of  the  center  of 
the  state.  It  was  organized  eighteen  j'ears 
ago.  Its  present  population  is  18,000.  About 
nine  tenths  of  the  laud  is  gently  undulating 
prairie.  The  productive  capacity  of  the  soil  is 
hard  to  surpass,  as  the  present  crops  will 
testify.  With  favorable  seasons,  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  vegetables  grow  to  great  perfeclion. 
All  kinds  of  small  fruits  are  successfully 
raised,  and  some  kinds  of  standard  fruits  do 
well  with  proper  care.  Numorous  streams  of 
water  are  found  throughout  the  county. 
Plenty  of  well  water  is  found  at  a  depth  of 
fifteen  to  fifty  feet,  mostly  limestone  water. 
All  the  larger  streams  are  skirted  with  narrow 
belts  of  inferior  timber.  We  have  no  roots, 
stumps  or  stones  to  co»itend  with,  and  the 
soil  is  exceedingly  easy  to  cultivate.  This 
county  was  settled  by  immigrants  mostly 
from  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  though  we 
have  representatives  from  nearly  every  state, 
and  a  few  from  Europe.  No  country  can  boast 
of  a  better  class  of  people  than  can  be  found 
here.  The  large  number  of  churches  and 
school-liouses  are  proof  of  the  above  state- 
ment. This  count5',  in  common  with  the 
balance  of  the  state,  has  made  rapid  strides  to 
the  front  during  the  last  decade.  The  health 
of  this  part  of  the  state  is  not  excelled  by  any 
part  of  the  West.  Malarial  diseases  are  un- 
known. Many  persons  who  are  troubled  with 
pulmonary  diseases  are  greatly  benefited  in 
this  climate.  We  are  about  2,200  feet  above 
sea  level,  which  is  sufficient  to  insure  a  health- 
ful climate.  Improved  and  unimproved  land 
can  be  bought  at  very  reasonable  figures ;  un- 
improved, from  83  to  86  per  acre;  improved, 
from  S8  to  825  per  acre.  The  worst  drawback 
we  have  is  lack  of  capital ;  therefore,  I  would 
say  to  one  and  all,  if  you  cannot  command  a 
little  capital,  you  will  do  better  to  live  in  an 
older  and  better  developed  country  conven- 
ient to  a  good  market.  But  if  you  can  com- 
mand a  few  thousand  dollars,  you  will  find 
this  a  good  place  to  invest  it.  I  am  well  satis- 
fied that  there  is  no  place  in  all  the  western 
states  that  holds  out  greater  inducements  to 
the  man  of  limited  or  unlimited  capital.  Men 
and  women  of  merit  will  always  find  a  hearty 
welcome  in  this  country.  But  we  will  say  for 
your  good,  if  you  are  without  some  means  you 
win  do  better,  financially,  to  stay  in  older 
communities.  It  is  better  to  be  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  than  be  a  slave 
to  the  capitalist.  My  advice  to  every  man 
who  thinks  of  emigrating  to  a  new  country  is 
to  go  first  and  see  for  yourself;  and  when  you 
go,  take  sufficient  time  to  investigate  as  you 
go  along ;  stop  over  a  few  days  with  some  old- 
timer  and  get  one  sniff  of  a  Kansas  cyclone  or 
snow  blizzard  ;  it  will  do  you  good.  The  bliz- 
zards and  cyclones  that  you  hear  so  mncn 
about  In  this  country  are  more  in  the  mind 
than  in  the  wind.  I  have  seen  but  one  snow 
blizzard  in  sixteen  years,  and  that  only  lasted 
eight  hours,  and  a  cyclone  has  never  been 
known  in  this  county.  The  winters  are  com- 
paratively mild,  much  milder  than  any  of  our 
sister  states.  The  wagon  roads  are  "usually 
good  the  entire  winter.  The  average  annual 
rainfall  is  said  to  be  about  thirty-five  inclies. 

Agra,  Kan.  c.  T. 

THEY  ALL  DO  IT. 

J.  G.  G.Barnes,  Alleghany  Co.,  N.Y.— Yes, 
we  know  that  there  are  some  who  do  not  use 
butter  color,  simply  because  their  fathers 
didn't,  but  their  number  is  growing  beauti- 
fully less  every  year.  There  is  no  more  harm 
in  using  a  good  butter  color  than  in  adding 
salt— one  pleases  the  eye,  the  other  the  taste. 
The  best  brand,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  Im- 
proved, made  by  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co., 
Burlington,  Vt.  On  receipt  of  six  cents  they 
will  send  you,  postpaid,  a  sample  sufficient  to 
color  about  sixty  pounds  of  butter. 

The  best  dairj-men  use  this  color,  although 
some  of  them  are  quiet  about  it,  but  such 
men  as  A.  W.  Cheever,  editor  of  the  New  En- 
gland Farmer,  Geo.  Jackson,  at  one  time  ed- 
itor of  the  Dairy  Department  Jersey  Bulletin, 
and  Chas.  Robinson  &  Son,  the  famous  breed- 
ers, use  it  and  gladly  endorse  it. 


It  will  pay  you  to  read  our  liberal 
August  offers  on  pag-e  379. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

Catalogue  of  Seed  Wheat,  Poultry,  Poultry 
Snpplies,  Dutch  Bnlbs,  Etc.,  FREE  on  applic  a- 
tion.  SampIeB  of  4  nio.'^t  poimlar  varieties,  and 
sample  of  Penna.  White  Rye  mailed  for  10  cts. 

WM.H.GRiER,  253  N.  Eighth  St,  PhHadelpliia.Pa. 

SEED  WHEAT 

WILSON'S  FALL  CATALOGUE,  1891. 

Price-Liat  and  Description  of  new  and  productive  Tftrie- 
He*  of  Seed  Wheat,  including  NEW  KED  WOXDEK. 
Also  choice  Strawberry  Plant",  Small  Fruit«.  Trees 
fcr  Fall  plantlne.  All  kinds  DUTCH  FLOWERING 
BULBS.  BOSE8,  and  other  wlnter-bloonjni:  HOUSE 
PLANTS.  Thorouehbred  Poultry,  Gcftnon  Hares, 
*<!.  A  nample  of  the  new  RKI>  WONDER  Wheat  scot 
irith  •ich  Catalogue.   AU  FREE,  on  application.  Address 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  Mechanicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.' 

SCATTI  P  tbe  Metropolis  of  WASHINGTON. 
CH  I  I  Lk  Send  stamp  for  "Travels  of  Brother 
.Jonathan"  to  Eahelman,  Llewellya  &  Co.,  Seattle,  ITash. 

Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 
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Arox-ST  15,  1S91. 


THEIR  DIFFERENT  WAYS. 

Ctwesii  to  one.) 
She. 

FEAK  'tis  too  much  for  my  feminine  brain, 
nThis  problem  ;  my  liege,  will  you  kindly  explain  ? 
/PNow  count  'em  up  truthfully,  Frederick  John, 
Pray,  how  many  pockets,  sir,  have  you  got  on  ? 
On  common  occasions,  consider  with  care, 
How  many  pockets,  think,  does  a  man  wear  ? 
Ton  have  them  in  trousers,  in  vest  and  in  coat- 
Too  much  of  a  good  thing  so  many  I'd  vote ! 
With  pockets  behind  yon,  and  pockets  before. 
Yon  bristle  with  pockets,  you've  pockets  galore ! 

He. 

Tes,  lavish  of  pockets  is  man,  I  confess  ; 
He  might  live  in  comfort  with  one  or  two  less. 
But  tho'  an  odd  creature,  and  trying  at  best, 
I  don't  tuck  my  handkerchief  under  my  vest. 
And  since,  with  two  coats  on  I've  pockets  a  score. 
It  isn't  mil  kerchief  has  always  the  floor ! 
And— dear,  you  began  it,  so  don't  try  to  pout — 
I'll  go  through  my  twenty,  turn  each  inside  out, 
Restore  them  to  order,  note  contents,  be  done. 
While  you,  my  beloved,  hunt  'round  for  your  one. 

She. 

For  once  I  confess  all  you  say  to  be  fair. 

But  I  don't  wear  my  hands  in  my  pocfket— so  there  ! 

— Josephine  Mannina.  in  the  Somemdk&r. 


DEAR  HEART,  BELIEVE. 

Dear  heart,  believe  I  think  of  you 
When  evening's  gray  shuts  out  the  blue. 
In  the  slow  hours  of  middle  night. 
And  when  the  lances  of  the  light 
Tirst  pierce  the  mists  of  darkness  through. 
Isaught  can  the  days  of  absence  do 
When  love  is  strong  and  hearts  are  true. 
To  blur  with  change  affection's  might. 
Dear  he&rt,  believe ! 

If  sullen  Death  between  us  drew 
The  veil  that  hides  from  earthly  view 

The  much-loved  face,  the  clearer  sight 
Would  still  discern  in  Death's  despite  ; 
Beyond  the  veil  can  love  pursue. 
Dear  heart,  believe ! 

—  Oscar  Fay  Adams. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  OUTCAST. 

EI.IZA  K.  PARKEE. 

DREARY  place  was  Allen's  Gulcb. 
The  brightest  sun  that  ever 
shone  never  seemed  to  cheer  it 
up  'With  even  a  ray,  and  the 
blue  sky  that  looked  down  into 
it  was  narrowed  and  broken  by 
the  border  of  great,  gaunt  pines 
that  rose  above  the  muddy 
stream  and  bare  soil.  The 
seams  in  the  rocks  appeared  al- 
ways dripping  and  slimy;  and  half  way  up, 
where  the  pines  stretched  out  and  seemed  to 
reach  nearly  to  the  sky,  great  crags  stood 
looking  down  in  gloom  upon  all  nature  below. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  place  to  live,  but  my 
husband's  business  demanded  he  should  go 
there  for  a  season,  and  I  insisted  on  sharing 
his  life  there,  as  elsewhere.  A  dreary  cabin 
was  to  be  our  home  for  months,  and  I  was  the 
only  woman  within  a  hundred  miles.  "What 
was  I  to  do  for  a  servant,  Charles  asked.  And 
never  being  accustomed  to  work,  the  question 
was  a  serious  one. 

A  few  nights  after  our  arrival  at  the  mines, 
the  rain  came  down  In  torrents,  and  the  wind 
went  crashing  through  the  sturdy  trees,  while 
the  path  up  the  mountain  was  first  a  stream 
and  then  a  cataract,  doing  its  be.st  to  make 
everything  more  cheerless  and  gloomy.  We 
were  talking  of  our  far-away  southern  home 
that  night,  as  we  sat  listening  to  the  rain  and 
wind  and  coaxing  the  fire  into  a  blaze, 
when  a  sound  was  heard  at  the  rough,  oaken 
door.  My  husband  rose  and  opened  it.  A  gust 
of  wind  and  rain  swept  into  the  room,  and  the 
storm  gave  a  fierce  howl.  Then  he  stooped, 
and  drew  in  from  the  step  a  woman,  drenched 
and  draggled  with  mud  and  rain.  The  creature 
was  worn  and  emaciated,  and  herclotheswere 
in  tatters.  Her  face  was  brown  and  sunburnt, 
and  now  that  the  blood  had  left  it,  the  skin 
looked  dark  and  ghastly.  The  stranger's  blue 
lips  moved;  we  bent  to  hear,  but  the  words 
were  unintelligible. 

"She  wants  more  heat,"  said  a  rugged  miner 
Who  had  followed  the  woman  to  the  door. 

And  so  she  did.  Before  the  genial  warmth 
the  frost  that  seemed  to  have  settled  on  her 
heart  and  chilled  her  blood  melted  away,  and 
in  an  hour's  time  the  poor  wayfarer  was  sit- 
ting In  my  own  arm-chair,  with  a  life-glow  on 
her  face. 

"My  good  woman,  where  did  you  come 
from?"  asked  my  husband. 

"From  the  far-away  South,  sir,"  and  the 
tones  were  of  our  own  people. 

"We,  too,  come  from  that  region,"  I  said. 
As  I  spoke,  a  light  came  into  the  wan  face, 
and  with  the  Impulsiveness  of  the  people  of 
the  sunny  land,  the  stranger  clasped  my  hand. 

"Oh,  madam,  I  am  so  glad  to  be  among  my 
own  people  in  this  cold,  strange  country." 

"Why  and  how  did  you  come?"  I  asked. 

"Oil,  I  will  tell  you.  But  it  is  a  long  story— 
another  time— after  awhile.  lam  poor,  but  I 
can  work.  I  can  do  many  things  for  you  if 
you  will  let  me  stay." 

The  face  so  prematurely  aged  and  the  silver 
threads  In  the  jet-black  hair  told  of  sorrows 
at  which  we  might  only  guess. 

"What  Is  your  name,  my  poor  woman  ?" 

"Florlne  Le  Counte.  The  onlj-  one— the  only 
one  of  ray  poor  family  who  bears  it.  The  rest, 
all— all  are  gone,"  and  toars  trickled  down  the 
pallid  cheeks. 


I  was  irresistibly  drawn  towards  this  lionie- 
less  woman,  alone  among  strangers  and 
weighed  down  by  some  great  sorrow,  and  now 
that  I  needed  help  in  this  forsaken  region,  I 
concluded  to  take  her  into  my  employment. 
So  next  morning,  when  my  husband  went 
forth  from  the  cabin,  he  left  two  women, 
instead  of  the  one  he  usually  took  leave  of  so 
reluctantly.  Florine  was  installed  at  once  in 
my  household,  and  soon  became  Invaluable. 
Such  beautifully  washed  clothes  were  never 
before  seen  in  a  miner's  camp;  such  daintily 
cooked  meals  and  such  willing  service  was 
never  enjoyed  outside  of  civilization.  She 
was  intelligent  and  industrious,  but  from  the 
night  of  her  arrival  had  never  spoken  of  her 
former  life,  and  I  disliked  to  seek  the  con- 
fidence not  given  me.  From  the  first  I  had 
noticed  the  woman's  fondness  for  children. 
The  dirty  little  creatures  of  the  miners'  huts 
were  always  welcomed  by  her,  and  once  1 
found  her  weeping  over  a  little,  black-eyed 
fellow,  who  was  unconcernedly  playing  in  a 
mountain  stream. 

One  night  my  husband  had  been  called  to 
another  mine.  As  we  sat  alone  before  the 
fire,  I  chanced  to  look  up  from  my  sewing, 
and  discovered  Florine  gazing  into  the  bright 
embers,  with  tears  glistening  in  her  great, 
black  eyes,  which  had  grown  soft  and  beau- 
tiful, as  well  as  her  skin  had  become  smooth 
and  pi  ump  in  the  months  she  had  been  with  us. 

"What  troubles  you,  my  poor  girl  ?"  I  asked. 
She  started,  and  seemingly  recovered  herself, 
wiped  her  eyes  and  said,  "Only  an  old 
memory,  only  a  thought  of  the  long  ago." 

"Come,"  I  said.  "Come,  Florine.  You  are 
wearing  away  under  some  great  sorrow.  Will 
you  tell  me  your  story,  as  you  promised  the 
night  you  came  to  our  hut?  If  it  be  one  of  sin, 
as  well  as  sorrow,  I  will  sj-mpathJze  with  your 
grief,  whatever  it  may  be." 

For  a  moment  the  sad,  dark  eyes  looked  into 
my  face  with  a  strange,  searching  look.  Then 
she  began  in  quivering  tones : 

"Madam,  I  believe  you.  But  oh,  it  is  so  hard 
to  talk  of  the  sad,  sad  life  gone  by.  I  will  tell 
It  as  it  all  happened.  I  was  born  on  a  planta- 
tion in  Georgia,  near  a  little  southern  village  ; 
it  was  a  quaint,  simple  place.  My  mother 
died  at  my  birth;  my  father,  when  I  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  I  went  to  live  with  my  uncle. 
He  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  my  residence  In 
his  home  improved  my  mind  and  manners. 
Here  I  met  the  son  of  a  wealthy  planter,  who 
loved  me.  Oh,  he  was  so  beautiful  and  good— 
so  far  above  me,"  and  the  poor  creature  sobbed 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  When  she  re- 
covered, she  continued: 

"I  need  not  tell  yon  how  his  family  pro- 
tested, and  how  we  were  married  and  fied 
from  his  father's  anger.  Oh,  dear  madam, 
you  cannot  conceive  the  trials  and  troubles 
we  met  with.  My  Howard,  raised  In  luxurious 
idleness,  was  unable  to  bear  privation.  We 
dragged  from  place  to  place.  After  a  year,  we 
had  a  little  child,  a  lovely  little  girl,  and  then 
our  life  became  so  hard,  that,  drawn  with 
many  others  by  the  stories  of  the  treasure  in 
the  western  mines,  we  started  thither.  For 
days  we  traveled.  One  night,  with  a  fearful 
crash,  our  train  was  borne  down  ah  embank- 
ment. I  was  taken  insensible  to  a  neighbor- 
ing town.  When  I  recovered,  my  baby  laj'  a 
corpse  in  the  house,  and  my  husband  was  un- 
conscious. I  made  my  way  to  his  side,  but 
there  was  nothing  hut  a  vacant  look  In  his 
eyes,  and  so  he  remained,  till  pitying  death 
relieved  him  of  his  sufTerings. 

"After  I  had  laid  my  poor  Howard  beside  my 
little  Lil}',  among  strangers,  the  world  seemed 
all  cold  and  dark.  What  I  did  since  that  day 
I  hardly  know.  When  my  little  money 
melted  away,  I  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
and  so  came  here  in  quest  of  work.  People 
would  not  hire  me  in  other  places.  Some  said 
that  X  was  a  wicked,  wild  creature ;  others 
that  I  was  crazj-.  I  heard  by  chance  that  labor 
was  scarce  at  the  mines,  and  came  to  find  a 
home  with  you,  madam,  where  I  might  be 
content  but  for  memories  of  the  past." 

And  so  the  lonely  woman  staid  with  us,  be- 
coming more  and  more  necessary  to  our  com- 
fort as  time  passed. 

One  bright  October  day,  just  at  sundown, 
we  were  sitting  in  our  cabin  door,  Charles  and 
I,  speaking  of  intended  departure  for  our  old 
home  In  the  South,  when  we  saw  a  crowd  of 
men  gathered  on  the  borders  of  the  settlement. 

"Suthin' the  matter,"  said  Jake,  the  plow- 
boy,  coming  up  toward  ub,  and  we  soon  heard 
some  unintelligible  words  about  a  "lost  baby." 
Soon  the  crowd  drew  nearer.  They  were  all 
miners  and  were  expostulating  with  a  gaunt, 
tearful  woman,  who  was  making  fearful 
efforts  to  break  away  from  them.  She  was 
the  widow  of  a  miner  who  had  been  killed  by 
an  accident  in  the  mines  several  weeks  before. 

"My  child  !  ray  child  !"  she  screamed.  "My 
poor  little  Ned  !  Will  no  one  save  him  ?  Will 
noone  bring  him  to  me?  Oh.letmego.  Please 
do.  I  will  save  him, "andshewrung  her  hands 
and  struggled  to  free  herself. 

"What's  up  ?"  Inquired  our  Jake. 

"Little  Ned,  W^idow  Jones'  boy,  Is  gone 
below.  A  bit  of  the  shaft  caved  in  and 
smashed  the  little  fellow,  what  was  In  the 
way.  No  good  tryin' to  git  him  till  mornin'. 
Can't  be  did,  noways." 

In  our  sympathy  we  followed  the  mournful 
procession  to  the  little  hut,  and  when  the  un- 
happy mother  had  been  borne  In,  we  sadly 
turned  away.  It  was  a  starry  night.  There 
was  no  moon,  and  the  Intense  blackness  on 
which  the  little  points  of  light  glittered  and 
twinkled    gave    a    solemn  aspect   to  the 


heavens.  When  we  reached  our  cabin,  t\ie 
door  was  open  as  we  had  left  it,  and  the  fire 
had  gone  out  upon  the  hearth. 

"Where  is  Florine  ?"  we  both  asked  together, 
for  she  was  never  absent. 

"Gone  down  to  see  to  the  poor  woman,"  I  ex- 
plained to  Charles,  but  somehow  I  felt  I  was 
not  right,  and  my  husband  ran  down  to  the 
widow's  hut  only  to  return  with  the  news  that 
she  was  not  there. 

"Where  can  she  be?"  I  asked  myself,  re- 
luctantlj-,  and  just  then  the  memory  of  the 
sad  scene  I  had  witnessed  passed  before  me— 
the  frantic  mother,  the  lost  child,  the  heart- 
rending appeal  and  the  remembrance  of  poor 
Florine's  own  mournful  story.  My  husband 
read  my  thoughts  in  my  anxious  face,  and 
turning  to  Jake,  our  trusty  help,  said : 

"Follow  me." 

On  they  went,  wading  through  the  wet  grass 
near  the  little  stream.  Jake  reached  the  shaft 
first.  He  was  standing  over  a  wide  rent  in  the 
side  of  the  earth.  The  timbers  had  given  way, 
and  a  broken  muss  of  rocks  and  clay  covered 
the  opening  as  far  as  could  be  seen. 

"Just  as  I  thought,"  exclaimed  the  boy,  and 
other  men  gathered  around  him  as  he  seized  a 
rope  and  lowered  himself  down  by  the  light 
of  a  torch.   In  a  few  minutes  he  called : 

"Hani  up,  fellers.  Keep  a  steady  hand." 

And  so  they  did.  A  mass  of  clothing  swayed 
at  the  end  of  the  rope.  It  was  the  form  of  a 
woman,  bruised  and  torn,  covered  with  dust 
and  mud,  but  tight  to  her  bosom  was  clutched 
with  rigid  grasp  the  widow's  child.  In  her 
eflbrts  to  recover  the  boy  the  earth  had  fallen 
upon  her— the  poor  southern  girl— and  buried 
both  in  a  living  grave. 

"Let's  take  her  to  the  house.  The  missus 
may  bring  her  back,"  said  Jake;  and  thej'  bore 
the  sad  burden  to  the  little  hut. 

As  I  spoke,  the  eyelids  unclosed,  and  Flor- 
ine's black,  sorrowful  eyes  looked  into  my 
anxious  face.  They  wandered  around,  then 
became  fixed  upon  the  starlit  sky  above. 

"My  Howard,"  the  weak  voice  murmured. 
"My  brave  Howard,  I  see  you.  I  have  my 
little  Lily  in  my  arms.  How  happy  I  am, 
after  the  long,  cold  night  of  sorrow.  How 
bright  the  stars  shine  on  us.  Let  us  go  to  the 
old  moss  spring;  and  rest  beneath  the  oaks 
until  morning.  Then  we  will  go  home— home, 
Howard,  to  our  sweet  southern  home.  How- 
ard—Lily—" The  purple  lips  remained  apart. 
The  beautiful,  Batient  soul  had  passed  away 
with  the  thought  of  those  the  sorrow-stricken 
woman  had  loved  so  dearly. 

We  stood  in  silence.  The  stars  above  shone 
sadly  down  upon  the  white,  dead  face,  and 
gleamed  with  sparkling  beauty,  lighting  up 
the  sky  as  it  to  welcome  a  soul  passed  into 
light.  The  wind  moaned  low,  and  Its  tones 
seemed  sweeter  in  that  hour  that  brought  the 
angel  Death  to  mine,  and  tears  were  on  the 
hardened  cheeks  that  had  for  years  not  been 
thus  wet. 

"Poor  critter,"  said  Jake,  turning  away, 
"she  done  better  nor  staying  here.  She's  been 
a  cryin'  and  a  mournin'  for  her  people  ever 
since  the  night  she  come.  Mebby  she's  with 
some  of  'em  what's  gone  before,  now  " 

We  felt  he  had,  in  his  humble  way,  spoken 
the  truth.  The  poor,  broken  life  was  best 
brought  to  a  close.  It  had  been  given  freely, 
to  stop  the  pain  of  a  sorrowing  mother's  heart, 
and  sorely  the  reward  was  in  the  end  great. 


GRAPE  JUICE  AS  A  BEVERAGE. 

The  strong  objection  to  the  use  of  fermented 
grape  juice,  even  when  tlie  proportion  of  al- 
cohol is  very  small,  render  the  "fruit  of  the 
vine"  a  forbidden  article,  even  for  invalids, 
in  many  households.  But  pure  grape  juice,  in 
an  unfermented  state,  is  both  wholesome  and 
refreshing,  and  those  whose  temperance 
principles  will  not  suffer  them  to  indulge  in 
even  the  lightest  wine  may  still  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  drinking  grape  juice  without  a 
twinge  of  conscience. 

In  that  excellent  book,  "Diet  for  the  Sick," 
by  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Henderson,  a  method  of  pre- 
serving grape  juice  is  given,  for  which  she 
acknowledges  her  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Dodds, 
of  St.  Louis.  This  being  the  time  for  prepar- 
ing this  beverage,  we  give  her  directions  for 
making  it.  As  will  be  seen,  they  are  essential- 
ly the  same  as  for  canning  ordinary  fruits, 
but  we  quote  the  whole  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  not  have  had  experience  in  canning  : 

"Take  grapes  thoroughly  ripe,  and  fresh 
from  the  vine.  The  Concord  and  Isabella  are 
especially  good,  but  any  fresh,  ripe  and  juicy 
grape  may  be  used.  Allow  one  quart  of  water 
to  three  quarts  of  grapes,  freed  from  the  stems. 
Use  no  sugar.  Let  it  come  slowly  to  a  boil, 
and  when  the  whole  mass  is  boiling  hot,  strain 
the  juice  through  a  cheese-cloth,  flour-sack  or 
other  strong  cloth.  Then  return  the  liquor  to 
the  fire,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  at  the  boiling  point 
again,  can  it. 

"The  less  the  fruit  or  juice  is  cooked,  the 
brighter  will  be  its  color  and  the  better  the 
natural  flavor  of  the  grape  will  be  retained. 
This,  like  all  other  articles  to  be  canned,  must 
be  at  the  boiling  point  when  it  is  sealed.  If 
the  juice  is  to  be  used  at  once,  it  should  not  be 
brought  to  the  boiling  point  a  second  time. 
Use  wooden  spoons  In  its  preparation,  and 
only  glass  jars  for  keeping  it.  The  action  of 
any  acid  substance  on  tlji  Is  to  corrode  it  and 
poison  the  fruit. 

"Before  heating  the  grapes,  see  that  all  the 
necessary  preparations  are  complete;  namel.v, 
that  the  Jars  and  covers  are  clean,  the  covers 
fitted,  etc." 

Mrs.  Henderson  adds  some  elaborate  direc- 


tions respecting  the  manipulation  of  the  jars 
to  avoid  breaking  them,  but  these  we  omit,  as 
it  is  simply  necessary  to  set  them  on  a  cloth 
dipped  in  water,  partly  wrung  out,  and  folded 
two  or  three  times,  when  the  boiling  liquid 
may  be  poured  in  with  perfect  safety.  Adjust 
the  rubber  ring,  and  screw  on  the  top  tightly. 
After  the  jars  are  cool  enough  to  handle,  screw 
down  the  tops  again,  and  when  entirel.v  cold, 
give  them  another  twist,  to  make  sure  that 
the  sealing  is  perfect.  Finally,  wipe  them 
clean  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  set  them  away 
in  a  dark,  cool  closet  or  cellar,  or  wrap  the  jars 
in  heavy,  brown  paper,  to  exclude  the  light. 
The  cooler  this  preparation  is  kept  without 
freezing  the  better. 


HOW  TIN  PLATES  ARE  MADE. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  Morewood 
process  of  tinning  plates  now  In  use  at  the 
works  of  the  United  States  Iron  and  Tin  Plate 
Company,  Limited,  at  Denimler  Station,  Penn- 
sylvania: 

The  plates  are  rolled  in  the  ordinary  manner 
into  black  sheets,  eight  of  these  sheets  being 
rolled  at  one  time,  and, after  being  sheared  to 
size,  are  placed  in  the  "black  pickle"  bath  of 
sulphuric  acid,  where  all  oxidation  is  removed. 
They  are  placed  in  an  annealing  furnace  for 
thirty-six  hours,  and  are  next  passed  through 
the  cold  rolls,  receiving  a  smoothly  polished 
surface,  after  which  they  are  annealed  again 
and  put  into  the  "white  pickle."  where 
they  are  thoroughly  cleansed  from  any  oxida- 
tion and  are  ready  for  the  tinning  process. 

The  mode  of  putting  on  the  coating  of  tin  i» 
a  very  simple  one,  and  is  begun  by  submerg- 
ing the  plates  in  a  bath  of  palm  oil  until  al! 
the  water  disappears,  the  oil  forming  a  flux 
for  the  tin,  the  first  coat  of  which  is  receiv 
in  the  tin  pot,  the  plates  next  being  dippc 
into  the  "wash-pot,"  and  when  taken  out,  ti 
tin  is  spread  over  the  surface  with  a  brush  l 
hand.   The  final  act  in  the  tin-coating  proce-^ 
is  in  passing  the  plates  through  rolls  running; 
In  palm  oil,  whereby  the  tin  is  evenly  di.s- 
tributed  and  a  smooth  surface  is  obtained. 

There  are  five  of  these  rolls  used,  three  run- 
ning on  top  of  two,  and  the  plates  make  two 
passes  through  them,  first  being  let  down 
through  the  first  and  second  of  the  upper  set, 
and  by  a  cradle  arrangement  are  returned 
through  the  second  and  third.  This  completes 
the  tinning  operation  proper,  and  the  polish 
is  obtained  by  rapid  movements  of  the  plates 
through  bran  and  middlings,  respectively,  and 
then  polishing  with  sheepskin^  The  result 
obtained  at  the  Demmler  works  is  a  very  ex- 
cellent article  of  bright  tin  plate.— JroH  Indus. 
Gazette.   

SUNSHINE. 

Light  is  necessary  to  health.  People  who 
live  In  gloomy  places,  say  yinte  prisons  tor 
example,  are  always  peakish,  Ok\s  affect  the 
twilight  and  the  dark,  and  what  miserable 
mopes  they  are.  Eagles  love  the  sunshine, 
and  how  strong  of  wing  they  are  and  how 
exultingly  they  soar.  It  Is  true  that 
one  may  have  too  much  sun,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  shape  of  a  couple  soliel;  but  it  is  cheer- 
ing to  see  the  sunlight,  even  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sit  in  the  shade.  How  it  enlivens  us 
in  winter,  exhilarates  us  in  spring,  enhances 
our  appreciation  of  the  shade  in  summer,  and 
charms  VIS  in  glorious  autumn.  In  September, 
when  Old  Sol  seems  to  have  stolen  a  few  pale 
rays  from  the  moon,  wherewith  to  temper  bis 
fierj'  glories,  and  all  through  gorgeous  October 
—nay,  even  in  November,  and  sometimes  up 
to  raid-December  and  often  in  windy  March — 
how  delightful  is  the  sunshine  of  our  happy 
latitude. 

A  blessing  on  the  sun  !  "Of  this  great  world 
both  eye  and  soul ;"  source  of  life  and  health 
and  beauty ;  type  of  the  light  that  shall  be; 
symbol  of  the  smile  of  God! 


ONIONS  FOR  DIPHTHERIA. 

"Why  don't  they  use  onions?  For  goodness 
s.ike,  why  don't  they  use  onions?-  Where  do 
they  live?  I  will  go  up  there  to-day  and  tell 
them  to  use  onions !" 

Such  were  the  exclamations  of  our  mother 
when  we  reported  yesterday  at  dinner  that  a 
child  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Dudley  was  dead,  and  th» 
whole  family,  including  himself,  alarmingly 
sick  with  diphtheria.  Mother  was  moved  to 
these  earnest  and  interested  expressions  by  a 
firm  belief  thai  she  knows  several  lives  saved 
by  the  useof  onions  in  diphtheria.  In  these 
cases  raw  onions  were  placed  in  a  bandage 
and  beaten  into  a  pulp,  the  cloths  containing 
onions,  juice  and  all,  t)eing  then  bound  about 
the  throat  and  well  up  over  the  ears.  Re- 
newals maj-  be  made  as  often  as  the  mass 
becomes  dry.  In  the  cases  noticed  the  resulf 
Avas  almost  magical,  deadly  pain  yielding  in  a 
short  time  to  sleepy  comfort.  We  wish  this 
remedy  might  have  a  wide  enough  trial  to 
fully  test  Its  usefulness.— Z)«nif)\s  Mirror! 


For  Rheumatism 

sciatica, 
rheumatic  gout, 
neuralgia,  dropsy,  and 
white  swelling, 
use 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

Cures  others,  willcure you 
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the  falls  of  niagara  to  3e  utilized  for 
power'. 

Tliesa  famous  falls,  il  is  estimated,  would,  if 
fullj'  utilized,  afford  all  the  way  from  ten  to 
fifteen  million  horse-power;  probably  enough 
to  run  all  the  machinery  iu  the  New  England 
states.  The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  no  water-wheel  has  ever 
been  found  'adapted  to  such  conditions,  has 
heretofore  discouraged  any  attempts  to  make 
use  of  this  stupendous  power.  Turbine  wheels, 
it  is  well  known,  cannot  be  operated  under  any 
such  head  as  these  falls  afford,  their  useful- 
ness being  limited  to  heads  ranging  from  ten 
to  thirty  and  forty  feet,  and  as  there  are  many 
other  streams  from  which  this  much  fall  can 
be  obtained  that  do  not  present  such  difficul- 
ties of  application,  the  great  wealth  of  energj' 
Niagara  affords  has  been  allowed  to  run,  to 
waste. 

A.  commission  from  the  Canadian  author- 
ities, consisting  of  a  member  of  parliament 
and  several  noted  engineers,  recently  visited 
the  Pacific  coast  to  investigate  the  merits  of 
the  Pelton  water-wheel,  with  reference  to  its 
adoption  iu  various  enterprises  pi'ojecled  in 
the  provinces,  but  more  particularly  for  the 
purpose  of  utilizing  the  water-power  of 
Niagara  Falls  from  the  Canadian  side.  The 
result  of  the  investigation  was  satisfactory  iu 
the  highest  degree,  and  will  undoubtedly  re- 
sult in  the  first  attempt  to  make  this  gigantic 
force  available  for  manufacturing  aud  com- 
mercial purposes. 

The  height  of  Niagara  Falls  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  feet.  By  carrying  water  in 
steel  conduits  a  distance  of  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile,  to  a  point  below  the  rapids,  a 
fall  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  can  be  ob- 
tained. This  entire  fall  it  is  proposed  to 
utilize,  placing  the  wheels  above  high-water 
mark,  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  locat- 
ing various  manufactories  on  accessible  sites 
above,  the  power  from  the  wheels  to  be  carried 
up  by  a  system  of  cable  transmission.  Any- 
w^here  from  100,000  to  500,000  horse-power  can, 
it  is  estimated,  be  obtained  in  this  way  with- 
out any  appreciable  loss  in  the  current  which 
sweeps  along  with  such  irresistible  force.  In 
addition  to  local  manufactories,  dynamos  will 
be  run  to  supply  power  and  light  to  the  adja- 
cent towns  aud  cities,  as  also  to  transmit 
electrical  energy  for  power  and  light  to  the 
cities  of  Buffalo  and  Torouto,  which  are  only 
about  twenty  miles  distant.  The  project, 
though  one  of  great  magnitude,  is  now 
believed,  with  the  means  at  hand,  to  be  per- 
fectly practicable,  aud  the  utilization  of  these 
great  falls,  about  which  there  has  been  more 
discussion  than  any  other  problem  of  modern 
times,  seems  about  to  be  reaVizeA.—JSlectrical 
Review. 


IS  BEAUTY  A  BLESSING? 

Of  the  beautiful  women  that  I  have  known, 
but  few  have  attained  superiority  of  any  kind. 
In  marriage  thej'  liave  frequently  made  fail- 
ures;  why,  I  do  not  know,  unless  the  posses- 
sion of  great  loveliness  Is  incompatible  with 
the  possession  of  an  equal  amount  of  good 
judgment.  So  much  is  expected  by  the  woman 
accustomed  to  admiration  that  she  plays  and 
palters  with  her  fate  till  the  crooked  stick  is 
all  that  is  left  her.  This  we  see  exemplified 
again  and  again.  While  the  earnest,  lofty, 
sweet-smiling  woman  of  the  pale  hair  and 
doubtful  line  of  nose  has,  perhaps,  one  true 
lover,  whose  worth  she  has  time  to  recognize, 
an  acknowledged  beauty  will  find  herself  sur- 
rounded b3'  a  crowd  of  showy  egotists,  whose 
admiration  so  dazes  and  bewilders  her  that 
she  is  sometimes  tempted  to  bestow  herself 
upon  tlie  most  importunate  one,  in  order  to 
end  the  unseemly  struggle. 

Then  the  incentive  to  education  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  one's  especial  powersis  lacking. 

Forgetting  that  the  triumphs  which  have 
made  a  holiday  of  youth  must  les^n  with  the 
years,  many  a  fair  one  neglects  that  training 
of  the  mind  which  giv(js  to  her  who  is  poor  in 
all  else  an  endless  storehouse  of  wealth  from 
which  she  can  hope  to  produce  treasures  for 
her  own  delectation  and  that  of  those  about 
her,  long  after  the  fitful  bloom  on  her  hand- 
some sister's  cheek  has  faded  with  the  roses  of 
departed  summer.-«^?ina  Katlierine  Green. 


OUR  GRAIN-GROWING  CAPACITY. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  sent  out 
a  pamphlet  giving  some  information  on  the 
crop  situation,  apropos  of  the  discussion  of 
that  subject  by  Canadians  and  Olivers.  The 
pamphlet  says : 

Tliere  is  no  foundation  for  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  citizens  of  an  adjoining  country 
that  we  are  near  a  pressure  of  population  upon 
subsistence.  Europe  has  four  times  as  many 
people  as  the  United  States,  and  very  few  of 
the  countries  of  the  Eastern  continent  fail  to 
produce  nearlj'  or  quite  enough  for  their  own 
subsistence.  All  eastern  Europe  has  an  agri- 
cultural surplus,  and  Ital,v's  exports  equal  her 
imports.  Even  the  Netherlands,  with  only  2>^ 
acres  per  capita,  only  requires  a  few  million 
dollars'  worth  of  imports.  France  needs  7  per 
cent  for  a  population  nine  times  as  dense  as 
ours.  Great  Britain  feeds  half  her  people,  and 
her  game  preserves  and  pleasure  grounds 
would  feed  the  other  half  if  utilized.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  claim  that  we  require  four  times  as 
much  area  to  feed  a  person  as  Europe  does, 
and  half  of  that  country  could  double  its  pro- 
duction under  higher  cultivation. 

Wheat  growing  is  not  declining  in  Europe. 
In  ISSethecropof  Europe  was  1,092,773,206;  in 
1887,  1,35I,549,.399 ;  in  1888,  1,256,781,383 ;  in  1889, 
1,100,-128,000;  in  1890,  1,293,83-1,519.  In  this  some 
320,000  square  miles  are  not  Included,  produc- 
ing some  25,000,000  bushels. 

Russian  production  is  not  declining,  the 
average  for  7  years  being  226,952,567  bushels; 
the  greatest,  in  1888,  295,711,493;  the  smallest, 
in  18S5,  178,084,100.  The  winter  wheat  is  less 
than  one  third  of  the  production,  or  about 
the  same  proportion  as  spring  wheat  in  the 
United  States. 

Russian  exports  are  phenomenal,  but  its 
people  are  not  wheat  eaters.  The  average  ex- 
ports per  year  show  for  five  years  ending  in 
1881,  65,780,327;  1S86,  73,721,742,  and  four  years  to 
1890,  90,693,485. 

The  Indian  scare  is  over.  New  railroads 
caused  an  increased  production  and  large  ex- 
ports, but  since  1885  acreage  has  decreased. 
The  fear  that  India  would  monopolize  Euro- 
pean trade  is  gone.  The  largest  export  was  in 
1886-87,  41,558,765  bushels,  and  in  1889-90  only  25,- 
764,123.  Very  little  wheat  will  go  out  of  India 
from  the  harvest  just  completed.  The  wheat 
production  of  the  world  is  not  falling  off,  but 
is  about  2,250,000,000  bushels.  It  was  divided 
up  in  1890  as  follows : 

United,  States  399,262,000 

North  America  438,493,412 

South  America   60,271,043 

Austria   51,440,667 

Hungary  165,345,000 

France  338,902,124 

Germany   94,899,840 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland   78,306,116 

Italy  126,640,746 

Roumania   63,954,240 

Russia  in  Europe  197,739,200 

Poland   22,343,125 

Spain   70,143,360 

India  235,345,600 

All  Asia  307,.552,000 

Africa   38,915,322 

Australasia   42,480,131 

We  have  not  approached  the  limit  of  our 
agricultural  production.  We  could  do  much 
in  the  way  of  increasing  the  production  of 
sugar  cane,  beets  and  sorghum,  fibres  and 
fruits.  We  will  continue  to  raise  a  wheat  sur- 
plus until  the  plains  are  used  for  more  profit- 
able crops,  or  the  population  consumes  it  all. 


NATURE'S  GERMICIDE  SOLUTION. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  daily,  every  m'an, 
woman  and  child  take  into  their  systems  a 
certain  number  of  disease-causing  gems,  such 
as  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk,  or  typhoid  germs  in 
water,  and  yet  it  is  only  a  comparatively  small 
number  who  fall  a  victim  to  disease.  Why  is 
it,  then,  that  they  all  do  not  die?  The  ex- 
planation of  this  rests  in  the  fact  that  the 
liquid  portion  of  the  blood  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  germicides  when  the  body  is  in  health, 
and  will  cause  the  instant  death  of  a  large 
II  umber  of  bacilli.  The  white  cells  in  the  blood 
also  have  the  power  to  capture  and  eat  up  a 
certain  number  of  germs,  and  it  is  only  when 
too  large  a  number  gain  entrance,  or  when  a 
person  is  in  weakened  health,  that  there  is 
any  danger  of  infection.  So  take 'care  of  your 
health  and  laugh  at  the  germs. 


HOW  THEY  DRIVE  IN  LONDON. 

England  is  the  only  place  I  know  of  where 
they  drive  to  the  left.  English  drivers  say 
that  by  sitting  on  the  right  and  driving  to  the 
left  they  can  better  watch  the  hubs  of  ap- 
proaching vehicles,  and  thus  prevent  col- 
lisions. I  don't  exactly  understand  this,  but 
It  is  the  explanation  they  give  for  driving  to 
the  left. 

Quick-going  vehicles  will  turn  a  corner 
sharply,  but  the  driver  raises  his  whip  to 
notify  tlie  vehicle  in  his  immediate  rear  thart 
he  is  about  to  turn.  "Cabbies"  are  more  con- 
siderate concerning  fellow-drivers  than  they 
are  thoughtful  about  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
pedestrians.  All  their  attention  is  given  to 
the  roadway.  Pedestrians  must  look  out  for 
themselves  or  he  run  over.  That  is  why  so 
many  of  the  London  police  are  engaged  solely 
in  attending  to  street  traffic.  Yet,  with  all 
their  vigilance,  more  accidents  occur  in  Lon- 
don, proportionately,  than  elsewhere.  Lon- 
don drivers  are  polite  and  very  civil  to  each 
other.  If  an  obstruction  appears  in  front  of  a 
horse,  or  if  for  any  reason  he  is  obliged 
suddenly  to  slow  up,  the  driver  will  im- 
mediately notify  the  driver  in  the  rear  by 
holding  out  horizontally  his  left  arm;  and 
this  sign  is  passed  down  from  one  driver  toan- 
other  until  the  very  end  of  the  line  of  blocked 
vehicles  is  reached. — N.  Y.  Home  Journal. 

■J^HHB  ST1:DY.       BoOK-lvF.EI'INr.,     Bl  STXESS 

n^^lwlK  Forms, Penmanship. Aritlinietic,  Short- 
hand, etc..  tbnroucrhly  taueht  bv  MftlL.  Circulars  free. 
Bryant  &  Stratton's,  449  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


LABEL  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

The  anxiety  so  often  caused  by  the  wander- 
ing away  of  a  little  child  from  his  usual  sur- 
roundings, or  his  being  separated  from  his 
parents  in  a  crowd,  is  made  unnecessarily  dis- 
tressing by  the  fact  that  he  usually  carries 
with  hiin  no  certain  means  of  identification. 
To  label  him  with  his  full  name  and  addre.ss 
would  be  so  simple  a  precaution  that  It  Is  sur- 
prising that  it  is  not  a  universal  practice.  We 
brand  our  cattle,  punch  cabalistic  characters 
in  the  web  feet  of  our  fowls,  engrave  dog- 
collars,  and  scrupulously  tag  umbrellas  and 
bunches  of  keys,  while  giving  hardly  a  pass- 
ing thought  to  what  would  happen  to  our 
little,  speechless  toddlers  and  ourselves  should 
they  stray  into  unknown  streets  or  meet  with 
some  accident  in  the  domains  of  strangers. 
In  the  customary  marking  of  undergarments 
with  indelible  ink,  it  would  be  but  little  more 
trouble  to  use  the  full  name  instead  of  In- 
itials, and  on  outer  garments  a  convenient 
place  could  be  selected— say  the  inside  of  the  i 
collar-band  or  of  the  end  of  the  sleeve— where 
the  full  address  could  be  placed.  If  every 
reader  would  adopt  such  a  plan,  and  recom- 
mend it  to  others,  there  would  be  at  once  a 
beginning,  which  might  go  far  toward  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  custom,  the  usefulness  of 
which  would  seem  to  be  beyond  question. 


and  top  to  the  little  lad  ;  and  no  future  enjoy- 
ment of  the  little  girl  will  ever  be  i;reater  in 
degree  and  in  kind  than  her  present  interest 
in  her  dolls  aud  her  playhouse;  yet  Johnnie 
and  Jennie  fly  at  our  bidding,  arresting  them- 
selves in  mid-career  of  the  play  whicli  is  their 
present  work,  and  alas,  half  the  time  we  quile 
overlook  our  own  obligation  to  be  grateful. 

We  do  not  say,  "I  thank  you."  Aud  because 
we  do  not  say  it,  we  make  it  difficult  for  our 
children  to  be  as  polite,'  as  simply  courteous, 
as  otherwise  they  would  be  by  nature  and  the 
imitation  which  is  second  nature  to  all 
oblldren. 


THANK  THE  CHILDREN. 

They  run  on  our  errands,  up-stairs  for  our 
books  or  slippers,  our  thimbles,  our  new 
magazines ;  down-stairs  to  tell  the  servants 
this  thing  or  that;  over  the  way  to  carry  our 
messages ;  to  the  post-oftice  with  our  letters 
and  parcels. 

They  leave  their  play  or  their  work  a  dozen 
times  iu  a  morning  to  do  something  to  oblige 
us,  who  are  grown  up,  bigger,  stronger,  and 
apt  to  be  less  absorbingly  occupied  than  they. 

No  game  of  politics  or  business  in  later  life 
will  ever  be  so  important  to  the  man  as  ball 


BEATING  THE  EGG  TARIFF. 

The  Tombstone  Prospector  says:  Since  the 
duty  on  eggs  has  been  the  rule,  many  devices 
have  been  thoughtof  fornuinufacturingthem. 
The  Idea  of  a  Nogales  man  is,  however,  the 
only  feasible  scheme  up  to  date.  His  proposi- 
tion Is  to  feed  hens  on  the  cheap  grain  of 
Mexico  and  have  them  lay  in  the  United 
States.  For  this  purpose  a  long  building  will 
be  placed  on  the  line,  half  in  Mexico  and  half 
In  the  United  States.  They  will  feed  and 
water  in  the  Mexican  end,  and  when  thej' 
want  to  lay,  they  go  to  the  further  end  of  the 
building,  and  In  that  way  escape  paying  the 
duty.  The  projector  of  tliis  enterprise  came 
from  Maine. 


PILLS. 


"Best  Liver  Made." 

Full  particulars  free.   De.  L  S.  Johnsoh  &  Co.,  Boston, 

It  will  pay  you  to  read  our  liberal 
August  oflfers  on  pagre  379. 
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ICE-CRE  A]V[ 

The  Jack  Frost  Freezer  is  made  on  a  new 
and  scientific  principle,  that  freezes  the  cream 
instantly. 

Instead  of  having  the  ice  and  salt  outside  of 
the  can  containing  the  cream.  In  this  new  and 
Improved  freezer  the  cream  is  on  the  outside, 
and  tlie  ice  and  salt  are  iusid*  of  the  cylinder. 
It  saves  its  cost  very  quickly  in  ice,  salt,  time 
and  labor.  A  few  cents'  worth  of  ice  and  salt 
will  make  enough  ice-cream  for  twenty-five 
persons,  and  a  child  can  easily  operate  it.  It 
is  simplicity  itself,  as  there  is  no  gearing  to 
get  out  of  order  in  using,  no  oily  cog-wheels 
or  iron  work.  It  makes  smooth  and  delicious 
creams  and  ices,  and  is  free  from  danger  of 
metallic  poisoning.  The  cream  may  be  frozen 
in  the  warm  kitchen  as  quickly  as  in  the  cool 
cellar.  It  is  impossible  for  the  salt 
water  or  ice  to  leak  or  come  in  contact 
with  the  cream. 

IT  ISTHE  MOST  PERFECT  ICE- 
CREAM FREEZER  MADE. 

With  the  size  we  offer  you  can  make 
from  one  pint  to  two  quarts  of  ice- 
cream at  one  filling.  Larger  sizes  are 
made,  but  this  is  large  enough  for  most 
families,  as  the  pan  may  be  refilled 
several  times  and  a  large  quantity  of 
cream  frozen  in  a  short  while. 


In  One  Half 
fninute. 


Capacity— 1  Pint  to  2  Quarts. 
Given  as  a  preminm  for  12  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper,  in  which  case  the  12  subscribers 


are  not  entitled  to  any  of  the  special  presents  offered. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper,  $3.50. 

The  freezer  must  be  sent  by  express,  charges  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver, 
station  if  different  from  your  post-office.   Address  all  orders  to 


Name  your  express 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


A  Handsome  and  Well  Made  Hammock,  CD1  50 

Together  with  This  Paper  1  Year,  ior  Only  ^*4^--*-* 


The  Bay  State  Hammock  is  the  best  we  have  fever  offun-d.  The  body  being  closely 
woven  instead  of  knit,  like  the  ordinary  hammock,  It  cannot  pull  the  buttons  from  the  cloth- 
ing. It  has  the  patent  iron  end,  which  makes  the  ends  lie  flat  and  smootti  Instead  of  being 
rolled  up,  as  is  the  case  with  the  round  ring.  It  is  U  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  will  easily 
sustain  a  weight  of  300  to  400  pounds. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  6  yearly  subscribers,  at  50  cents  each,  in  which  case  the  6  subscribers 
are  not  entitled  to  any  of  the  special  presents  offered. 

PricB,  including  one  year's  subscription,  81.50. 

We  offer  if  for  sale  for  $1.35.    Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


$45.^5  BUCCIES 
$5.i5  HARS^ESS 

Sold  DIRECT  to  Consumers. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  FREE. 

THE  FOSTER  BUGGY  &  CART  CO.  71  Pike  BIdg.  CINCINNATI,  0. 


"We  sell  as  cheap  to  a  l^armer  who 
pays  cash  as  we  do  to  a  wholesale 
dealer.  One  PT^ce  to  is  our  motto. 
We  want  to  sell  one  Buggy  and 
Harness  in  every  county  at  onco  to 
show  what  bargains  we  have  got. 
Our  prices  will  surprise  you.  We  are 
not  in  any  pool  or  trust  combination. 
SAVE  MONEY  by  writing  for  catalogue. 
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A  COUNTRY  SUMMER  PASTORAL. 

[As  written  by  a  learned  scholar  of  the  city, 
from  knowledge  derived  from  etymological 
deductions  rather  than  from  actual  experi- 
ence.] 

I  would  flee  from  the  city's  rule  and  law, 

From  its  fashion  and  form  cut  loose, 
And  go  where  the  strawberry  grows  on  its 
straw, 

And  the  gooseberry  grows  on  its  goose ; 
Where  the  catnip  tree  is  climbed  by  the  cat 

As  she  crouches  for  lier  prey — 
The  guileless  and  unsuspecting  rat 

On  ;he  rattan  bush  at  play. 

I  will  watch  at  ease  the  salTron  cow 

And  the  cowlet  in  their  glee, 
As  they  leap  in  joy  fi'om  bough  to  bough 

On  the  top  of  the  cowslip  tree  ; 
Where  the  musical  partridge  drums  on  his 
drum, 

And  the  woodchuck  chucks  his  wood, 
And  the  dog  devours  the  dogwood  plum 
In  the  primitive  solitude. 

Oh,  let  me  drink  from  the  moss-grown  pump 
That  was  hewn  from  the  pumpkin  tree, 

Eat  mush  and  milk  from  a  rural  stump. 
From  form  and  fashion  free  ; 

New-gathered  mush  from  the  mushroom  vine. 
And  milk  from  the  milk-weed  sweet. 

With  luscious  pineapple  from  the  pine- 
Such  food  as  the  gods  might  eat ! 

And  then  to  the  whitewashed  dairy  I'll  turn. 

Where  the  dairymaid  hastening  hies. 
Her  ruddy  and  golden-haired  butter  to  churn 

From  the  milk  of  her  butterflies  ; 
And  I'll  rise  at  morn  with  the  early  bird, 

To  the  fragrant  farm-yard  pass. 
When  the  farmer  turns  his  beautiful  herd 

Of  grasshoppers  out  to  grass. 

—S.  W.  Foss,  in  Tid-Bils. 


HOME  TOPICS. 


ARLY  Breakfast. — During  the 
, ^    hottest  weather  of  summer,  all 


c:: 

.  the  work  of  the  day  that  is 
^^"'^  possible  should  be  done  in 
the  early  morning,  and  an  hour  of  rest 
taken  in  the  hot  part  of  the  day.^  Do  not, 
however,  rise  very  early  and  work  an 
hour  or  two  before  eating  anything.  As 
soon  as  you  rise,  heat  a  cup  of  milk  and 
drink  it,  or  a  cup  of  coffee,  if  that  agrees 
with  you  better,  and  eat  a  slice  of  bread 
or  a  cracker.  If  you  do  this,  you  will 
escape  the  faint,  tired  feeling  you  would 
otherwise  have  by  breakfast  time  and  be 
able  to  better  enjoy  that  meal.  From  the 
last  meal  in  the  daj'  until  tiie  next  morn- 
ing, an  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  has 
elajised  and  the  body  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  work  two  or  three  liours  before  taking 
any  nourishment.  This  rule  should  be 
specially  followed  in  a  malarial  district. 
Dr.  Hall  says:  "If  early  breakfast  were 
taken  in  regions  where  chills  and'  fever 
are  prevalent,  and  if  a  fire  were  kindled 
in  the  living-room  of  the  house  for  an 
hour  about  sunrise  and  sunset  during  the 
early  fall  days,  these  troublesome  mal- 
adies would  diminish  a  thousand  fold." 

For  Baby's  Crib.— Soft,  fleecy  blankets 
are  the  best  covers  for  baby's  crib,  but  a 
very  pretty  comforter  may  be  made  of 
cheese-cloth.  Take  three  yards  of  fine, 
cream-colored  cheese-cloth.  When  fold- 
ed together,  this  will  make  a  comforter 
a  yard  and  a  half  long  and  a  yard  wide. 
Fill  this  with  a  pound  of  the  best  cotton- 
batting.  Do  not  tie  it  with  knots  of 
worsted,  as  is  the  general  custom,  for 


Happy  Children-. — The  first  thing 
necessary  to  make  happy  children  is 
happy  mothers,  for  the  foundation  for  a 
happy  or  unhappy  disposition  is  laid  be- 
fore the  baby  is  born.  Mothers,  think  of 
this,  and  if  you  would  have  sweet-tem- 
pered, happy-hearted  children  try  to  keep 
yourselves  in  this  frame  of  mind  as 
much  as  possible.  A  child,  coming  into 
the  world  by  no  volition  of  its  own, 
surely  has  a  right  to  the  best  we  can  give 
it  of  inherited  attributes,  and  of  care, 
protection  and  training  afterwards. 
Plants  cannot  live  apd  thrive  without 
plenty  of  sunshine,  and  so  children  need 
the  sunshine  of  love  and  cheerfulness  in 
the  home.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  be 
fed,  clothed  and  made  comfortable  phys- 
ically. They  do  not  understand  the  love 
and  solicitude  that  prompts  this  care,  and 
need  the  words  of  love  and  caresses  of 
affection  to  fill  their  little  lives  with  sun- 
shine. If  the  work  of  the  household 
must  be  done  by  your  hands,  and  you 
must  choose  between  neglecting  work  or 
children,  do  not  rob  the  children  of  the 
"mothering"  they  need.  If  your  purse 
will  permit  you  any  number  of  servants, 
remember  you  cannot  shirk  your  respon- 
sibility. The  parent  is  the  child's  best 
guardian.  Never  let  the  demands  of  so- 
ciety, business,  the  church,  or  your  own 
love  of  ease,  rob  the  children.  The  world 
needs  workers  for  humanity,  but  let 
home  and  childi-en  have  the  freshness 
and  closest  brooding  of  the  heart. 

I  attended  the  funeral  of  a  mother  a 
few  days  ago  who  had  done  good  work 
in  the  church  and  in  the  temperance 
cause,  but  her  best  had  been  for  her 
own.    Five  boys  had  been  given  her, 
all  of  whom  are  Christian  young  men. 
Besides  these,  her  mother  heart  had 
found  room   for  a  little  orphaned  girl, 
and  she,  too,  had  been  led  to  give  her 
heart  to  the  Savior.    I  remembered  that 
she  told  me  a  few  years  ago:  "When 
the  children  were  little  I  did  not  try  to 
do  much  outside  of  home.    Some  found 
fault  with  me  because  I  did  not  go  to 
church  on  Sunday  evenings,  but  I  felt 
that  my  place  was  with  my  children.  I 
could  not  deprive  them  of  their  Sunday 
night  talks  with  mamma.    Now  I  can  do 
more  outside  work,  but  I  shall  always 
keep  the  best    of    myself    for  home." 
Surely  the  results  seem  to  prove  the  wis- 
dom of  her  course,  and  who  shall  say 
that  the  memory  of  those  vSunday  night 
talks  will  not  prove  a  safe-guard  for  those 
children  through  all  their  lives. 

Maida  McL. 


mother's  housewife.  This  is  a  dainty 
pocketed  thing  made  out  of  memento 
pieces,  and  will  contain  many  a  little 
scrap  of  beauty  for  babj''s  doll,  or  a  rib- 
bon for  pussy's  furry  neck.  I  love  to  see 
these  baskets  piled  with  sewing;  it  is  a 
mark  of  plentj^,  and  the  mending  be- 
speaks frugality. 

A  well-filled  work-basket  possesses  the 
charm  of  a  song  to  while  away  melan- 
choly. I  know  all  do  not  think  so  be- 
cause they  look  upon  it  as  work. 

Do  not  forget,  dear  mother,  that  even 
work  can  be  made  a  blessing.  I  believe 
if  there  were  more  loaded  work-baskets 
there  would  be  less  divorces.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  never  put  away  fresh-laundered 
clothes  until  they  are  mended;  let  them 
lie — some  stormy  day  or  evening  they 
will  chase  the  blue  phantoms  from  your 
home.   I  always  have  a  small  basket  in- 


Work-bag. 

baby  will  pick  at  these  bright  spots,  pull 
out  the  bits  of  worsted  and  put  them  in 
his  mouth.  Dangerous  throat  diseases 
have  been  traced  to  this  habit.  Instead 
of  worsted  thread,  use  a  darning-needle 
with  pale  pink  or  blue  "baby  ribbon;" 
take  a  stitch  through  the  comforter  and 
tie  it  in  little  bows,  tying  it  first  in  a  hard 
knot  and  then  in  a  bow,  so  the  little 
fingers  cannot  pull  it  out.  An  edge, 
crocheted  from  split  zephyr,  makes  a 
pretty  finish  for  this  little  comforter. 


WORK  BASKETS  AND  BAGS. 

There  is  a  certain  charm  about  a  work- 
basket;  some  of  them  seem  almost 
human,  associated  as  they  are  with  every 
member  of  the  household.  And  yet,  I 
recently  visited  a  lady  who  possessed  no 
sign  of  this  necessary  article.  She  is  the 
mother  of  two  children.  Not  even  a 
machine  drawer  appropriated  for  spools, 
needles  or  sewing  did  she  have.  The 
spool  of  cotton  was  lying  around  some- 
where, the  thimble  was  on  her  bureau, 
the  scissors  on  the  machine  or  mantel. 
Such  a  state  of  things  seem  so  irregular. 
There  are  lovely  work-baskets  now-a- 
days,  nicely  arranged  with  pockets  for 
buttons,  needles  and  the  various  other 
things  so  necessary  in  a  home.  They  can 
be  ornamental  even,  prettily  lined  with 
some  soft  material  and  fluted  ribbon 
fastened  around  the  inside  edge.  The 
larger  it  is  the  more  useful  it  will  be.  A 
work-basket  is  always  bewitching  to  the 
little  tots,  and  sometimes,  in  a  desper- 
ate case,  I  have  given  the  little,  busy 
fingers  full  play  among  its  contents. 
But  this  only  occurs  on  extra  occasions 
— say  in  sickness,  when  pain  makes  the 
child  cross;  then  I  have  found  that  my 
forbidden  basket  was  better  than  a  doc- 
tor's opiate. 

I  look  upon  this  simple  article  of  fur- 
niture as  a  treasure ;  hidden  in  its  depths 
lies  a  panacea,  often  for  low  spirits — in- 
deed, it  has  once  in  awhile  proved  a  tonic, 
as  I  took  a  little  garment  to  repair  and 
let  my  thoughts  wing  backward  as  my 
needle  pushed  forward.  With  what  ro- 
seate hopes  for  the  future  did  I  purchase 
and  plan  that  little  delicate  slip,  and  then 
there  is  always  a  stray bootie  in  mamma's 
basket  to  mate  the  one  on  the  floor  by  the 
cradle.  I  often  take  up  a  bit  of  lace— how 
well  I  remember  the  happy  evening  when 
it  rose  and  fell  to  my  buoyant  step  in  the 
pleasant  dance. 
Every  work-basket  should  possess  a 


Tkavbling  Wohk-bag.— Open. 

side  the  large  one  for  spools  of  cotton. 
While  reading — and  I  generally  read  while 
nursing  baby,  I  come  across  a  bit  of 
poeti-y,  or  a  little  gem  worthy  of  preser- 
vation, it  is  slipped  into  my  work-basket 
for  the  present;  and  so  with  small  change. 
A  young  mother,  lately  deceased,  had  one 
of  these  interesting  work-baskets.  After 
her  death,  the  friends  found  a  large  sum 
of  money  stowed  away  in  it.  "Very  prob- 
able that  she  had  dropped  it  from  time  to 
time,  as  above  hinted. 

Whatever  you  have,  or  do  not  have,  see 
to  it  that  some  sort  of  receptacle  is  pro- 
vided for  the  tools  that  are  so  requisite  to 
complete  the  home  circle. 

A  favorite  book  often  lies  there,  or 
mother's  last  sweet  letter,  or  the  telegram 
hubby  sent  to  learn  how  the  sick  baby 
that  he  left  feeling  so  badly  in  the  morn- 
ing was  at  the  noon-day  hour. 

They  do  not  take  up  much  room.  On, 
or  beside  the  machine,  is  a  convenient 
place  for  them. 

"A  place  for  everything  and  everything 
in  its  place,"  applies  very  aptly  to  the  ar- 
ticle under  consideration.  I  do  hope  they 
will  not  go  out  of  fashion,  because  they 
are  indispensable  to  a  well-ordered  home. 
The  button-bag  is  a  feature  among  the 
contents. 

Whoever  finds  a  home  without  a  button- 
bag  and  a  work-basket,  finds  disorder  and 
unthrift.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Thomas. 

Centre  Moriches,  JN".  Y. 


SOME   ECONOMICAL   DISHES   FOR  THE 
FARMER'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

In  the  country,  housekeepers  are  fre- 
quently remote  from  market,  and  find 
great  difliculty  in  knowing  what  to  have 
for  the  family  table  at  this  season  oi  the 
year.  For  such  we  give  the  following 
suggestions  and  recipes: 

Faejier's  Soup. — Melt  an  ounce  of  fresh 
butter  in  a  sauce-pan ;  when  hot,  add  half 
an  onion,  chopped  fine,  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  caraway  seeds.  Let  brown,  add  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water  and  let  simmer 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Prepare  some 
dumplings,  boil  in  the  soup  and  serve 
with  them. 

Onion  Sodp.— Peel  and  cut  in  small 
pieces  three  onions;  fry  them  in  butter 
until  tender,  but  do  not  brown;  pour  over 
a  pint  of  water,  add  a  little  salt  and 
cayenne.  Simmer  for  fifteen  minutes  and 
press  through  a  sieve.  Put  in  a  sauce-pan 
and  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
bread  crumbs  and  a  cupful  of  heated 


cream.  Season  and  serve  with  slices  of 
brown  toast. 

Pressed  Corn  Beef. — Take  six  pounds 
of  the  brisket  of  corn  beef,  remove  the 
bones  and  tie  up  in  a  cloth.  Put  in  a 
kettle,  cover  with  cold  water  and  set  on 
the  fire  to  simmer  for  five  hours.  When 
done,  take  up,  put  between  two  large 
plates,  lay  on  a  heavy  weight  and  let 
stand  over  night.  When  ready  to  use,  re- 
move the  cloth,  slice  very  thin,  lay  on  a 
dish  and  serve  with  grated  horse-radish. 

Dried  Beef. — Take  scraps  or  hard  ends 
of  dried  beef  and  grate ;  to  every  cupful 
allow  four  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  four 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  a  little  pepper.  Put 
the  meat  and  cream  in  a  sauce-pan,  let 
heat,  add  the  eggs;  stir  until  the  mixture 
is  thick,  spread  on  squares  of  buttered 
toast  and  serve. 

Beet  Salad. — Bake  three  medium-sized 
beets  and  boil  them  with  roots  of  celery. 
Cut  in  slices,  put  in  a  salad-bowl  in 
alternate  layers,  pour  a  plain  salad  dress- 
ing over,  and  garnish  with  hard-boiled 
eggs. 

Cabbage  Salad. — Shred  half  a  head  of 
cabbage,  cover  with  water,  add  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt;  let  stand  halt  an  hour,  drain 
and  squeeze  out  the  water.  Pour  over  a 
plain  dressing  and  garnish  M'ith  hard- 
boiled  eggs. 

Egg  Salad. — Take  six  eggs,  boil  har3, 
and  when  done,  pour  cold  water  over 
them ;  remove  the  shells  carefully,  take 
out  the  yelks  from  the  whites,  work  the 
yelks  in  a  smooth  paste,  season  with  salt, 
pepper,  a  little  minced  onion,  salad  oil 
and  vinegar;  mix  well  with  the  j'elks  and 
fill  the  whites  with  it;  put  them  in  the 
center  of  a  flat  dish.  Put  the  crisp,  white 
leaves  of  two  heads  of  endive  in  a  salad- 
bowl,  pour  over  a  jjlain  salad  dressing  and 
toss  lightly.  Arrange  the  endive  around 
the  eggs,  and  pour  salad  dressing  over  all. 

Cheese  Sandwich. — Mix  two  ounces  of 
cheese  with  a  teaspoonful  of  butter,  melt 
over  the  fire,  spread  on  thin  slices  of 
bread,  press  together  and  serve. 

Sardine  Fingers. — Wipe  the  oil  from 
three  sardines,  split  them  in  two  and  re- 
move the  bones;  dip  each  in  remoulade 
sauce,  place  a  slice  on  buttered  bread,  lay 
over  a  top  slice  and  cut  into  ,thin  fingers. 
Pile  on  a  napkin  and  serve. 

Cheese  Toast. — Put  half  an  ounce  of 
butter  in  a  frying-pan ;  v^hen  hot,  add 
four  ounces  of  mild  cheese.  Beat  until 
melted.  Stir  half  a  pint  of  cream  and  two 
eggs  together,  add  to  the  cheese,  season 
with  salt,  pour  over  slices  of  brown  toast 
and  serve. 

Deviled  Ham. — Put  a  teaspoonful  of 
French  mustard  in  a  dish  with  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  lemon  juice,  add  a  little  cayenne, 
mix  and  spread  over  cold,  boiled  ham, 
broil  a  moment  over  hot  coals  and  serve. 

Warmed-over  Ham. — Put  half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  butter  in  a  chopping-dish, 
let  melt,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  currant 
or  grape  jelly  with  a  dash  of  cayenne,  let 
simmer  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice ;  lay  in  slices  of  ham,  let  simmer  and 
serve  on  toast. 

Macaroni.— Put  two  slices  of  bacon  in 
a  round  tin  pan,  cover  with  a  layer  of 
macaroni  and  a  sprinkle  of  crumbed  cheese ; 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  put  in  more 
macaroni  and  cheese  until  the  pan  is  full, 
pour  in  ham  gravy,  cover  with  a  thin  pie- 
crust and  bake.        Eliza  R.  Parker. 


WHAT  THEY  EAT  FOR  ICE-CREAM  IN  ALASKA. 

The  natives  were  having  their  annual 
dance,  before  which  a  great  feast  was  par- 
taken of.    It  consisted  of  tea  and  pilot- 


Travemng  Wokk-bag.— Closed. 
bread,  then  salt  fish,  smelts,  dry  deer 
meat,  ribs,  baluka,  seal  oil  and  two  large 
kettles  of  Graham  flour  mush.  But  the 
chief  delicacy  consisted  of  several  bushels 
of  ice-cream,  which  is  made  of  deer  tallow 
and  seal  oil  cooked,  then  cooled  and  stif- 
fened with  snow  and  ice  and  mixed  with 
cranberries,  which  give  it  a  reddish  color. 
It  has  a  kind  of  sour,  bitterish  taste.— 
From  a  Musionary  Letter  f  rom  Nushagak, 
Alaska.  .  ^   

That  PARENT  OF  EVIL,  habitual  consti- 
pation—the  snresl  remedy  is  Dr.  D.  Jayne's 
Small  Sugar  Coated  Sanative  Pills.  Non- 
nauseating  and  painless. 
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AuQtfsT  15,  1891. 
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ANSWER  TO  WE'D  BETTER  BIDE  A  WEE. 

WE  SHALL  NOT  BIDE  A  WEE. 

I  ken  the  puir  auld  folk  at  liame 

Are  frail  and  failing  sair, 

And  well  I  ken  they'd  miss  ye  lass. 

Gin  ye  cam  hame  na  mair, 

Eicht  weel  I  ken  the  grist  is  cot, 

The  kine  are  only  three, 

Sa  bring  the  auld  folk  with  ye  lass, 

I'll  work  for  them  and  thee. 

When  first  we  told  our  love,  my  lass, 

Their  blessings  fell  sa  free. 

That  noo  while  I  hae  life  and  limb, 

I'll  work  for  them  and  thee. 

And  lass  the  work  is  ower  hard 

With  mither  like  to  dee, 

Sa  gin  the  auld  folk  stay  wi'  us 

I'll  work  for  them  and  thee. 

I  fear  ine  sair^y  lassie  noo, 
If  thou  wilt  work  alone, 
To  help  tlie  auld  folk  doon  the  road, 
'Till  seest  the  last  milestone. 
That  when  this  world  o'  cark  and  care 
The  auld  folk  leave  for  aye, 
That  thou  wilt  then  tho'  young  in  years, 
Be  ower  auld  and  gray. 
Sa  lassie  dinna  pit  me  afif 
And  say  it  canna  be, 
We'll  gie  the  auld  folk  hame  with  us, 
I'll  work  for  them  and  thee. 
Corning,  Iowa.  F.  W.  HoMAN. 


CROCHETED  QUILT  SQUARES. 

BY  EVA  M.  NILES. 

This  quilt,  when  completed,  is  very 
elegant.  Spread  it  over  a  quilt  of  colored 
sateen  or  cambric  when  on  the  bed. 
About  two  boxes  of  Morse  &  Kelly's  knit- 
ting cotton.  No.  8,  will  be  required.  Use  a 
No.  17  steel  hook  to  work  with.  Com- 
mence with  the  rose  in  the  middle. 

Chain  6,  and  for  the  first  round,  4  chain, 
1  d  c  in  1st  chain  stitch,  4  ch,  1  d  c  in  next 
stitch.  Repeat  this,  putting  a  d  c  in  stitch 
so  as  to  make  6  loops  of  chain. 

Second  round — *  Idc,  4tc,  Idc  into 
fii*st  loop  of  4  chain'.  Repeat  from  *  5 
times,  putting  a  set  of  t  c  and  d  c  into 
each  loop. 

Third  round— 3  chain,  Idc  into  back 
part  of  stitch  of  sec- 
ond d  c  of  the  second 
round,  3  chain,  Idc 
into  the  back  of  the 
next  d  c  but  one. 
Repeat  four  times 
more. 

Fourth  round — I 
d  c,  6  t  c,  1  d'  c  into 
each  loop  of  chain. 

Fifth  round — 4 
chain,  Idcintoback 
part  of  stitch,  as  be- 
fore. Repeat  until 
there  are  six  loops, 
as  usual. 

Sixth  r  o  u  n  d — 1 
d  c,  7  t  c,  1  d  e  into 
each  loop. 

Seventh  round — 5 
chain,  1  d  c  6  times. 

Eighth  round — 1 
d  c,  8  t  c,  1  d  c  into 
each  loop. 

Ninth  round — 5 
chain  worked  very 
loosely,  1  d  c  6  times. 

Tenth  r  o  u  n  d — 1 
d  c,  9  t  c,  1  d  c  into  each  loop. 

Eleventh  round — 6  chain,  1  d  c  6  times. 

Twelfth  round — 1  d  c,  10  t  c,  Idc  into 
each  loop. 

Thigkcompletes  the  rose.  Make  a  foun- 
dation of  loops  of  chain  for  the  leaves  as 
follows: 

5  chain,  Idc  into  the  back  of  the  work 
8  times,  so  as  to  make  8  loops  for  the 
leaves. 

The  position  of  the  d  c  stitches  can  best 
be  marked  by  putting  pins  into  those 
loops  into  which  they  are  to  be  worked. 
For  one  leaf,  *  1  d  c  into  one  of  the  loops 
of  5  chain,  8  chain,  Idc  into  the  second 
stitch  from  the  hook,  5  t  c  into  the  next  5 
stitches,  1  d  c  in  the  last  9  chain,  Idc  in 
the  second  stitch  from  the  hook,  5  t  c,  1 
d  c,  1  d  c  into  the  lower  part  of  the  first 
leaf;  then  make  the  third  leaf  in  the 
same  way  as  the  first,  and  Idc  into  the 
d  c  that  was  worked  after  the  second  leaf. 
Work  3  chain,  Idc  into  next  loop  of  5 
chain,  3  chain,  Idc  into  next  loop,  then 
repeat  from  *.  There  should  be  four 
sprays,  each  consisting  of  three  leaves. 
When  these  are  done,  fasten  off  and  run 
In  the  ends.  Join  the  thread  again  at  the 
tip  of  the  middle  leaf  at  one  of  the  corners. 

First  round — 3  d  c  in  this  leaf,  *  then  8 
chain,  Idc  in  next  leaf,  8  chain,  Idc 
in  next  leaf,  8  chain,  3  d  c  into  next  corner 
leaf;  repeat  from*,  and  in  the  last  corner. 


loop  the  last  chain  to  the  top  of  the  first 
d  c  with  a  slip  stitch. 

Second  round — All  d  c,  putting  one  into 
each  chain  and  d  c  stitches  of  first  round, 
and  three  into  the  middle  of  the  three 
corner  stitches. 

Third  round — 3  d  c  in  the  corner  stitch,  1 
d  c  in  next  stitch,  then  work  one  tuft  (5 
t  c  into  one  stitch,  take  the  hook  out  of 
the  last  loop,  put  the  book  into  the  first 
t  c  and  draw  the  last  loop  through.  All 
the  tufts  are  thus  made),  3  d  c,  1  tuft. 

Repeat  till  there  are  eight  tufts  with 
3  d  c  between  each,  then  work  the  d  c,  as 
above,  in  the  corner  and  continue  all 
round. 

.Fourth  round — Like  the  third,  but  with 
7  tufts  instead  of  8.  The  tufts  are  worked 
into  the  second  of  the  3  d  c  that  were  made 
between  those  of  the  preceding  round, 
and  three  stitches  are  again  worked  be- 
tween each. 

Fifth  round — As  before,  but  with  six 
tufts  along  each  side  instead  of  seven. 

Sixth  round — As  before,  but  with  seven 
tufts. 

Seventh  round — Like  the  third,  but,  of 
course,  there  will  be  a  larger  number  of 
d  c  to  be  worked  around  the  corners. 

Eighth  round — 1  d  c  into  every  stitch, 
and  three  in  one  at  the  corners. 

Ninth  round — In  the  corner,  work  1  t  c 
into  the  middle  stitch,  1  chain,  1  t  c  into 
the  same  stitch,  *  i  chain,  miss  1, 1  t  c;  re- 
peat from  *  till  the  second  corner  is 
reached,  then  repeat  from  the  beginning 
of  the  round. 

There  should  be  twenty-two  holes  along 
each  side,  exclusive  of  the  corners,  and 
ninety-two  in  all. 

Tenth  round — 1  d  c  over  the  first  t  c  in 
the  corner,  3  d  c  in  the  chain  stitch,  Idc 
in  the  second  t  c,  *  5  chain,  Idc  into  the 
stitch  nearest  the  hook,  3  t  c  in  the  next 
three,  miss  1  t  c,  1  d  c  in  the  second.  This 
completes  one  leaf.  Repeat  from  *  until 
the  next  corner  is  reached,  then  repeat 
from  beginning  of  the  row.    There  should 


Crocheted  Qotlt  Squaee. 


be  eleven  leaves  along  each  edge  of  the 
square,  forty -four  in  all.  When  several 
squares  are  done,  they  may  be  joined  by 
crochet  or  sewing. 

A  beautiful  tidy  can  be  made  from 
Belding's  ball  knitting  silk.  The  rose, 
pink;  leaves,  olive-green;  tufts,  brown; 
outer  leaves,  olive-green. 


NOVEL,  DELICIOUS  ICES. 

There  are  baskets  made  of  braided  sugar 
candy,  filled  with  ices  imitating  peaches, 
plums,  etc.,  and  flavored  like  the  fruit. 

A  green  melon  can  be  servedtfiUed  with  rose- 
colored  water  ice,  filled  with  the  seeds  of 
chocolate  ice,  while  one  of  the  latest  ideas  Is 
a  big  leaf  of  green  ice  holding  a  handful  of 
real  strawberries. 

At  one  dinner,  cream  was  served  in  the 
hearts  of  real  calla  lilies,  the  centers  of 
which  were  removed  before  the  filling,  while 
at  another,  pale,  grayish  chocolate  ice  was 
molded  to  lepresent  a  large,  flat  oyster  shell 
closely  shut. 

Ices  frozen  into  the  shape  of  wax  candles 
are  a  novelty,  each  of  these  having  a  little 
taper  at  the  end,  which,  just  before  being 
served,  is  lighted,  the  cream  candle  being 
brought  on  in  a  china  candlestick,  with  snuf- 
fers of  candy. 

LEMON  PIE. 

1  lemon, 

1  cup  of  sugar, 

y,  cup  of  water, 

I'egg, 

1  tablespoonful  of  flour, 

A  little  butter. 
Grate  the  rind,  slice  the  rest  fine,  omit  seeds. 
Bake  between  two  crusts.  S.  E.  C. 

New  London,  Iowa. 


Canned  Grapes.— Carefully  pick  from  the 
stems  and  wash  the  grapes.  Remove  the 
skins,  dropping  the  skins  in  one  vessel  and 
the  pulp  in  another.  When  all  are  thus  pre- 
pared, put  the  pulps  in  a  preserving-kettle 
over  the  fire,  and  stir  constantly  until  the 
seeds  come  out  clean.  Then  press  the  mass 
through  a  colander,  add  the  skins  to  the  pulp, 
weigh  them,  and  to  one  pound  of  grapes  allow 
one  half  pound  of  sugar.  Boil  one  hour  and  a 
half  and  put  in  glass  jars  while  hot  and  seal. 
Thirteen  pounds  of  grapes  and  six  and  one 
half  pounds  of  sugar  will  fill  six  quart  cans. 

Canned  Peaks.— 

10  pounds  of  fruit,  peeled,  halved  and  cored, 
5  pounds  of  sugar, 
1  lemon,  sliced, 

1  teaspoonful  of  ground  cinnamon, 

1  teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg, 

A  piece  of  ginger-root,  three  inches  long. 

Tie  the  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  loosely  in  a 
thin  muslin  bag.  Cook  all  together  till  the 
pears  turn  pink,  then  bottle  and  seal  hot. 

Canned  Peaches.— Pare  the  peaches  with  a 
silver  knife,  if  possible  ;  cut  in  half  and  lay  in 
cold  water  till  ready.  Put  on  the  stove  a 
pound  of  sugar,  with  a  quart  and  a  half  of 
hot  water  turned  over  It ;  let  it  cook  to  a  sirup. 
Set  your  jars  on  a  cloth  In  hot  water.  Fill  your 
jars  with  the  cold  peaches,  putting  a  layer  of 
sugar  between  the  peaches;  when  the  jar  is 
full  of  peaches,  fill  up  with  the  hot  sirup  and 
seal  Immediately.  The  water  the  jars  set  in 
should  come  nearly  to  the  top. 

Watermelon  Preserves.— Select  one  with 
a  thick  rind;  cut  in  any  shape  desired;  lay 
the  pieces  in  strong  salt  water  for  two  or  three 
days ;  then  soak  them  in  clear  water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  changing  the  water  fre- 
quently ;  then  put  them  in  alum  water  for 
an  hour  to  harden  them.  To  every  pound  of 
fruit  use  a  pound  of  sugar;  m.ake  a  sirup  of 
tlie  sugar  and  a  few  small  pieces  of  white 
ginger  root  and  one  lemon,  sliced;  take  out 
the  lemon  and  root,  after  the  sirup  has  been 
boiled,  and  add  the  watermelon  ;  let  it  boil  un- 
til transparent;  carefully  lift  it  and  put  it  in 
the  jars,  pouring  the  sirup  over  it. 

Citron  Preserves.— Select  sound  fruit,  pare 
it,  divide  into  quarters,  carefully  take  out  the 
seeds,  and  cut  in  very  small  pieces,  any  shape 
you  desire,  and  weigh  it;  to  every  pound  of 
fruit  allow  one  half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar. 
Put  the  citron  on  to  cook  in  water  until  it  is 
quite  clear,  then  remove  it  from  the  kettle 
where  it  can  drain,  and  pour  out  the  water  it 
was  cooked  in  ;  then  put  on  the  weighed  sugar 
with  water  enough  to  moisten  it  through  ; 
let  it  boil  until  very  clear,  and  before  putting 
in  the  citron  again,  add  to  the  sirup,  two  large 
lemons,  sliced,  and  a  small  piece  of  ginger 
root  to  give  it  a  fine  flavor;  then  add  the 
citron  and  let  all  cook  together  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Fill  the  jars  with  citron  and  pour 
over  the  hot  sirup,  then  seal  up. 

Miss  B.  F.,  Stockton,  Ala. 

Citron  and  Quince  Preserves.— Pare  and 
cut  the  citron  in  inch  pieces,  boil  hard  in 
middling  strong  alum  water  thirty  minutes, 
di'ain  and  boil  in  fresh  water  till  the  color  is 
changed  and  they  are  tender  ;  wash  carefully 
the  quinces,  pare,  quarter,  core,  and  halve  the 
quarters  ;  boil  the  cores  and  parings  in  water 
to  cover  them,  one  and  one  half  hours;  re- 
move them  and  add  the  prepared  quince  to 
the  liquid;  boil,  and  when  they  begin  to  be 
tender  add  the  citron  and  three  fourths  of  a 
pound  of  white  sugar  to  every  pound  of  the 
fruits. 

Spiced  Grape  Jelly.— Take  grapes  half 
ripe,  crush  all  the  juice  out  well  and  strain. 
Take  equal  quantities  of  juice  and  sugar;  to 
each  quart  add  one  half  a  teaspoonful  of  cloves 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  cinnamon.  Cook 
hard  twenty  minutes,  then  remove  from  the 
stove  and  pour  into  glasses. 

Christie  Irvinq. 

Pickled  Peppers.— Select  large,  green  pep- 
pers (those  called  sweet  peppers  are  the  best) ; 
cut  a  small  slit  on  one  side  so  as  not  to  cut  off 
any  part.  Take  out  all  the  seeds  carefully. 
Soak  the  peppers  in  salt  water  for  six  days, 
changing  the  brine  several  times.  Chop 
onions,  red  cabbage,  tomatoes,  small  cucum- 
bers, green  grapes,  beans,  okra,  a  few  slices  of 
carrots,  some  green  corn  cut  from  the  cob, 
some  horse-radish,  whole  mustard  seed,  celery 
seed  and  a  little  curry  powder.  Regulate  the 
quantity  of  each  ingredient  by  your  own  taste. 
Prepare  as  much  of  the  stuffing  as  will  fill  to 
the  natural  size  all  the  peppers  you  desire  to 
pickle.  Before  filling  the  peppers,  sprinkle  all 
over  the  inside  of  them  a  little  ground  cinna- 
mon, cloves  and  allspice  ;  then  fill  in  the  stuf- 
fing, all  well  mixed.  Sew  up  the  slit  neatly; 
place  In  a  stone  jar;  cover  with  cold,  spiced 
vinegar  ;  cover  up  the  jar  closely  and  set  aside. 

Blackberry  Wine.— Take  three  water- 
buckets  of  good,  ripe  berries ;  put  them  In  a 
tub  and  mash  well.  Let  them  stand  in  a  cool 
place  for  three  days,  mashing  them  well  two 


or  three  times  a  day.  Then  strain  through  a 
coarse  sieve,  let  it  set  half  an  hour  and  strain 
through  a  thin  sack.  To  every  bucket  of  ber- 
ries put  four  pounds  of  white  ugar.  Stir 
until  the  sugar  dissolves,  strain,  put  in  a  jar, 
tie  a  thin  cloth  over  the  top  and  let  stand 
until  October,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  This 
makes  five  gallons. 
Mrs.  I.  jB.,  West  Louisville,  Ky. 

Cantaloup  Sweet  Pickle.— Take  seven 
pounds  of  melons,  not  quite  ripe,  lay  them  in 
a  weak  brine  over  night.  Then  boil  them  in 
weak  alum  water  till  transparent.  Lift  them 
out  and  put  them  in  a  jar. 

1  quart  of  cider  vinegar, 

2  ounces  of  stick  cinnamon, 
1  ounce  of  cloves, 

3  pounds  of  granulated  sugar. 

Let  this  boil  and  add  the  fruit,  cooking  it 
twenty  minutes  longer.  Pour  it  in  a  jar  and 
cover  closely.  Scald  it  over  for  two  mornings. 
Then  seal  it  up  tight. 

DRESSMAKING  SIMPLIFIED. 
Any  Lady  Can  now  Learn  to  Cut  Perfect- 
Fitting  Dresses. 

No  one  using  a  Chart  or  Sqaare  can 
compete  with  The  McDowell  Garment 
Dratllnff  Machine  in  Cutting  Stylish, 
Graceful  and  Perfect-Fitting  Garments. 
Easy  to  Learn,  Rapid  to  XJse,  Fits  any 
Form,  Follows  every  Fashion.  An  in- 
vention as  Useful  as  the  Sewing  Ma- 
chine. 

Free  30  days  to  test  at  your  own  home. 
Send  lor  Illustrated  Circular. 

THE  McDowell  co. 

6  West  14th  Street,jrew  York  Oily. 
Senit35c.  for  copy  4  elegant  French  books,  explaining  Low  to  cut  latest  style  garinenta 

TOKOLOGY,  a  complete  Ladies'  Guide 

in  thousands  of  fiimllies,  has  become  a  household 
word.  Mrs.  N.  R.  McC.  writes :  "Dear  Dr.  Stockham  : 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  express  how  thankful  I  am 
that  you  wrote  Tokolooy.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  it  has  done  for  me.  Pur  sou  came  almost  with- 
out warning.  I  most  heartily  rejoice  when  I  hear 
of  the  advent  of  a  "Tokology  Baby."  Bought  of  agents 
or  direct  from  us,  Prepaid  S2.75.  Sample  pages  free. 
Alice  B.  Stockham  &  Co.,  277  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

YOU  Cfln  GHT 

TfllS  PflPEH 


We  make  this  liberal  offer,  as  follows : 
ANY  PERSON  can  have  this  paper  one 
year    free   by    sending   us   one  NEW 
yearly  subscriber  at  the  regular  price,  30 
cents  a  year  for  the  paper  alone. 

Notice  the  following  conditions : 

A  SfEW  subscriber  must  be  a  person 
whose  name  is  not  now  on  our  list,  and 
must  be  a  person  whom  you  have  sought  out 
and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  ana  who  has 
consented  to  receive  it.  A  change  from  one 
member  of  a  family  to  another  is  not  securing 
a  NEW  subscriber. 

Accept  this  oflTer  at  once,  as  we  may 
withdraw  it.  Tlie  offer  is  g;ood  now. 

All  subscriptions  of  present  subscribers  ad- 
vanced one  year  from  date  on  label. 

When  any  one  takes  advantage  of  the  above  offer, 
the  person  apcurine  and  sending  the  new  subscriber 
is  not  entitled  to  any  otber  premium  or  reward  except 
one  year^t  subscription  to  this  paper,  but  the  new 
subscriber  can  tuko  any  premium  offered  in  connec- 
tion with  thepaper,  bv  paying  the  reenlar  price  for 
thepaper,  incrndinp  the  premium  wanted:  forexample, 
the  regular  pric©'Of  the  Peerless  Atlas  and  one 
year's  subscription  to  this  paper  is  SI.  The  new 
subscriber  can  have  toe  paper  and  the  Atlas  by 
paying  Si,  and  the  person  that  goes  out  and 
hunts  up  the  new  subscriber  can  have  this 
paper  one  year  free  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
but  is  not  entitled  to  any  other  premium  or  reward. 

The  above  offer  applies  to  this  paper  only, 
and  all  snbscriptions  mnst  be  for  this 
paper. 

We  have  an  ofl5ce  at  927  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  AXD  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Sprin^ticld,  Ohio. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


August  15,  ISai. 


Sur  Sunday  gifteruoon. 


AS  YOU  GO  THROUGH  LIFE. 

Don't  look  for  flaws  as  you  go  through  life, 

And  even  when  you  find  them 
It  Is  wise  and  kind  to  be  somewhat  blind. 

And  look  for  virtue  behind  them. 
For  the  cloudiest  night  has  a  hint  of  light 

Somewhere  in  its  shadows  hiding  ; 
It  is  better  by  far  to  hunt  for  a  star 

Than  the  spots  on  the  sun  abiding. 

The  current  of  life  runs  either  way 
To  the  bottom  of  God's  great  ocean. 

Don't  set  your  force  'gainst  the  river's  course 
And  think  to  alter  it's  motion. 

Don't  waste  a  curse  on  the  universe- 
Remember  it  lived  before  you. 

Don't  butt  at  the  storm  with  j-our  puny 
form- 
But  bend  and  let  it  go  o'er  you. 

The  world  will  never  adjust  itself 
To  suit  your  whims  to  the  letter. 
Some  things  must  go  wrong  your  whole  life 
long 

And  the  sooner  you  know  it  the  better, 
it  is  folly  to  fight  the  Infinite 

And  go  under  at  last  in  the  wrestle, 
The  wisest  man  shapes  into  God's  plan. 

As  the  water  shapes  into  a  vessel. 


IDLENESS-NOT  A  FANCY 
SKETCH. 

o  yoti  lodge  your  boarders?" 

Toiing  daughter  of  the 
house  replies,  "Yes,  all  but 
our  pastor  and  his  -wife. 
Si'j— 4i  — — itS  They  have  a  beautifully  f  ur- 
]V  V    nished  home." 
'>y^iri^J       "And  do  not  keep  house?" 
•6  gJIg  d        "Xo;  and  she  hires  her 
washing,  ironing  and  sewing  done." 
"What  does  she  do'?" 
"Crochets." 

What  sort  of  a  life  is  this  for  any  rea- 
sonable human  .being?  What  a  misfor- 
tune to  the  daughter  of  a  -n-ealthy  city 
gentleman,  or  its  equivalent,  the  daughter 
of  a  man  who  makes  a  show  of  wealth 
which  he  does  not  own ! 

"Is  her  husband  a  good  man?" 

"Yes,  and  he  preaches  excellent  ser- 
mons. JVe  all  like  her,  but  she  is  very 
unhappy.  She  does  not  seem  to  really 
enjoy  herself  a  moment." 

"I  should  not  expect  her  to;  but  does 
she  have  any  positive  trouble  to  complain 
of?" 

"Oh,  she  has  a  sister  in  Chicago  who 
dresses  very  richly,  and  she  seems  to 
think  she  ought  to  have  a  new  dress 
about  as  often  as  that  sister." 

There  it  is!  As  exalted  an  aim  as 
could  be  expected  from  a  person  so 
trained,  and  living  a  life  of  busy  idleness, 
with  no  more  idea  of  work  or  care  or  re- 
sponsibility for  her  use  of  time  and  money 
than  a  butterfly.  Such  a  life  is  necessarily 
unhappy  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  it  is 
a  constant  violation  of  God's  law^  of  uni- 
versal labor  of  some  useful  sort,  for  man 
and  woman,  and  for  woman  equally  with 
man.  The  cure  of  idleness  falls  as  heav- 
ily upon  her  as  upon  her  brother,  and  the 
effects  are  equally  deleterious. 

Farmers  and  farmers'  wives,  you  often 
think  your  lot  is  hard,  or  that  it  has  been ; 
you  often  keep  going  when  you  have  long 
felt  too  weary  to  take  another  step,  or  you 
remember  when  you  did.  You  wish  to 
spare  your  children  all  this.  But  beware 
that  you  do  not,  through  mistaken  kind- 
ness, thrust  your  son  into  some  profes- 
sion for  which  nature  neverintended  him, 
or  rear  your  daughter  to  a  life  of  proud 
and  lazy  uselessness,  thus  entailing  a 
curse  upon  her  life. 


persuade  us  that  it  is  a  most  unfortunate 
thing  when  real  holiness  is  turned  aside 
into  presumption. — Chi-istian  Advocate. 

A  PRAYER  OF  GEORGE  LAWSON  (1749-1820). 

Almighty  God,  who  canst  give  the  light 
that  in  darkness  shall  make  us  glad,  the 
life  that  in  gloom  shall  make  us  joy,  and 
the  peace  that  amidst  discord  shall  bring 
us  quietness,  let  us  live  this  day  in  that 
life  and  that  peace,  so  that  we  may  gain 
the  victory  over  those  things  that  press 
us  down,  and  over  the  flesh  that  so  often 
encumbers  us,  and  over  death  that  seemeth 
for  a  moment  to  win  the  victory.  Thus 
we,  being  fllled  with  inward  peace,  and 
light  and  life,  may  walk  all  the  days  of 
our  mortal  life,  doing  our  work  as  the 
business  of  our  Father,  glorifying  it  be- 
cause it  is  thy  will,  knowing  that  when 
thou  givest,  thou  givest  in  love.  So,  with 
these  inward  thoughts,  may  we  keep  that 
divine  light  in  the  soul  which  shall  enable 
us  to  set  our  spirits  in  order  and  walk  in 
obedience  and  trust,  not  failing  to  look 
forward  with  great  hope.  Bestow  upon 
us  the  greatest  and  last  blessing,  that  we, 
being  in  thy  presence,  may  be  like  unto 
thee  forevermore.  These  things  we  do 
ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen." 


WHEN  JESUS  COMES. 

Some  people  seem  surprised  at  the 
eagerness  which  is  displayed  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  Lord  Jesiis  to  this  earth  again 
by  some  Christians.  But  why  should  they 
not  be  eager  for  his  return,  when  that  re- 
turn means  reunion  for  the  parted,  im- 
mortality for  the  mortal,  health  for  the 
sick,  life  for  the  dead,  land  for  the  land- 
less, habitations  for  the  homeless,  plenty 
for  the  destitute,  bread  for  the  hungry, 
water  for  the  thirsty,  sight  for  the  blind, 
hearing  for  the  deaf,  speech  for  the  ' 
dumb,  strength  for  the  weak,  youth  for 
the  aged,  liberty  for  the  captives,  riches 
for  the  poor,  "beauty  for  ashes,"  a  "gar- 
ment of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness," 
"the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,"  peace  for 
the  troubled,  rest  for  the  weary,  gladness 
for  the  sorrowing,  songs  for  the  sighing, 
society  for  the  friendless,  perfect  bodies 
for  the  crippled,  mansions  for  huts, 
crowns  for  crosses,  light  for  darkness, 
wisdom  for  ignorance,  strength  for  weak-  ' 
ness,  harmony  for  discord,  with  an  eternal  ; 
inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  God  for  all 
his  j-ansomed  people. 


SANCTIFIED  PEOPLE. 

The  following  significant  paragraph  is 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Spurgeon.  It  may 
be  plain,  but  it  is  worth  while  considering: 

"On  looking  back  through  thirty  years 
of  church  life,  we  are  compelled  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  unsatis- 
factory members  w^e  have  ever  had  have 
been  those  who  were  best  satisfied  with 
themselves.  One  brother  became  so  thor- 
oughly sanctified  that  he  could  not  live 
with  his  wife,  and  another  had  so  clean 
escaped  from  sin  of  every  sort  that  he 
quitted  us  all  in  disgust.  We  find  in  the 
Sabbath-School  the  lay  preachers'  associa- 
ation,  the  Christian  young  men's  meet- 
ings, and  in  all  other  forms  of  work,  that 
as  soon  as  any  of  the  brethren  or  sisters 
begin  to  brag  about  their  holiness,  they 
become  wholly  useless,  and  before  long 
the  place  that  knew  them  knows  them  no 
more." 

In  the  experience  of  the  writer,  the 
above  has  been  proved  times  enough  to 


UNBURNABLE  TREASURES. 

The  Rev.  John  Xewton  one  day  called 
to  visit  a  family  that  had  suflered  the  loss 
of  all  they  possessed  by  fire.  He  found 
the  pious  mistress,  and  saluted  her  with: 

"I  give  you  joy,  madam." 

Surprised  and  ready  to  be  offended,  she 
exclaimed : 

"What!  Joy  that  all  my  property  is 
consumed?" 

"Oh,  no,"  he  answered,  "but  joy  that 
you  have  so  much  property  that  fire  can- 
not touch." 

This  allusion  to  her  real  treasures 
checked  her  grief  and  brought  reconcil- 
iation. As  we  read  in  Prov.  15:  6,  "In  the 
house  of  the  righteous  is  much  treasure; 
but  in  the  revenues  of  the  wicked  is 
trouble."  I  have  never  seen  a  dying  saint 
who  was  rich  in  heavenly  treasures  who 
had  any  regret;  I  have  never  heard  such 
a  one  say  he  had  lived  too  much  for  God 
and  heaven. — Moody. 


ABUSE  OF  A  WORD. 

There  is  no  term  which  is  more  abused 
than  the  word  "practical."  It  is  made  to 
mean  anything  and  everything,  and 
those  who  are  the  most  rabid  in  insisting 
upon  it  that  theirs  is  the  only  orthodox 
and  correct  definition,  are  the  ones  who 
abuse  it  the  most  and  lower  it  most  ef- 
fectually. Thej'  narrow  it  down  until  it 
is  the  sj'nonym  of  imperfection  and  in- 
completeness; until  it  represents  crude, 
blundering,  rule-of-thump  methods.  To 
accept  the  most  frequently  given  defini- 
tion of  the  word,  it  would  apply  to  the 
rude  methods  of  navigation  of  five  cen- 
turies ago  instead  of  to  tlie  superior  and 
successful  systems  of  to-day. 

The  tentative  coast  navigation  of  the 
Phoenicians  would  be  called  practical,  and 
the  scientific,  systematic,  every-day  plan 
adopted  by  the  ocean  racers  and  the  ocean 
beasts  of  burden,  which  run  in  a  set 
course  and  leave  and  arrive  by  a  prede- 
termined time  table,  would  be  deemed 
"theoretical."  How  many  sins  are  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  "practical"  matters 
and  "practical"  doctrine ! — New  York  Con- 
tinent. 


SILENCING  A  GOSSIPER. 

A  good  woman,  Jane  Parsons,  was  anx- 
ious to  be  at  peace  with  aU,  and  partic- 
ularly wished  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
those  who  lived  near.  But  Agnes  Saunders 
was  such  a  great  news-bag,  that  her  calls 
on  Jane  were  neither  few  nor  far  between. 
Xor  did  she  appear  to  know  the  way  out 
when  she  once  got  in.  Jane  found  Agnes' 
conversation  both  improfitable  and  dis- 
agreeable, for  she  made  so  free  with  other 
people's  names.  This  made  Jane  un- 
happy, so  much  so  that  she  dreaded 
Agnes'  coming.  She  resolved  to  lay  the 
matter  before  her  leader,  who  was  not 
long  in  prescribing  a  remedy. 

"Jane,"  he  said,  "keep  your  family 
Bible  on  the  table,  and  when  she  has  been 
in  the  house  long  enough,  ask  her  to  read 
a  chapter  or  a  psalm,  and  pray  with  you." 

Jane  followed  this  excellent  advice. 
"Agnes,"  said  Jane,  "you  are  a  good 
scholar.  I  wish  you  would  read  a  chapter 
or  a  psalm,  and  pray  with  me;  it  might 
do  both  of  us  good." 

Agnes  excused  herself  on  the  ground 
she  was  very  busy.  She  would  gladly  do 
so  another  time  when  she  could  stay. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  Jane  had  no 
further  cause  to  complain  of  Agnes'  gos- 
siping in  her  house. 


ONE  MAN  LIKES  WHISTLING  BOYS. 

If  ever  in  the  course  of  human  events 
heaven  blesses  me  with  an  heir  of  the 
small  boy  class,  I  shall  teach  him  to 
whistle  early  in  his  young  career  and  en- 
courage him  to  warble  merrily  away 
throughout  the  sunshine  and  the  shade  of 
youth  and  age. 

I  never  see  a  youngster  with  his  hands 
shoved  down  in  his  pants  pockets,  his 
head  thrown  back,  his  cheeks  swelled  out 
like  a  pair  of  bellows  and  his  puckered 
lips  piping  a  jolly  tune,  that  I  don't  set 
that  boy  down  as  an  innocent-hearted  lad 
who  wouldn't  do  anything  more  harmftil 
than  rob  a  watermelon  patch  or  such ;  he 
wouldn't  tell  a  malicious  lie  or  do  a  cow- 
ardly trick. 

These  are  the  works  of  the  sly  young- 
ster with  the  averted  eye  and  the  soft 
tread,  who  is  afraid  to  whistle  lest  he 
make  a  noise  and  attract  attention.  The 
whistling  boy  never  makes  the  footpad  or 
the  cutthroat,  though  he  may  never  be 
president.  I  can't  help  having  my  sus- 
picions about  a  man  who  never  learned  to 
whistle  in  his  youth.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  he  has  a  falsetto  voice  and  a  bad 
digestion,  and  his  ideas  on  many  points 
of  morality  are  questionable. — Louisville 
Fost.    _   

MOTHER  S  TURN. 

"It's  mother's  turn  to  be  taken  care  of 
now." 

The  speaker  was  a  winsome  young  girl, 
whose  bright  eyes,  fresh  color  and  eager 
looks  told  of  light-hearted  happiness. 
Just  out  of  school,  she  had  the  air  of  cul- 
ture which  is  an  added  attraction  to  a 
blithe  young  face.  It  was  mother's  turn 
now.  Did  she  know  how  my  heart  went 
out  to  her  for  her  unselfish  words?  Too 
many  mothers,  in  their  love  for  their 
daughters,  entirely  overlook  the  idea  that 
they  themselves  need  recreation.  They 
do  without  all  the  easy,  pretty  and  charm- 
ing things  and  say  nothing  about  it,  and 
the  daughters  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  self-denial  involved.  Jennie  gets  the 
new  dress  and  mother  wears  the  old  one, 
turned  tipside  down  and  wrongside  out. 
Lucy  goes  on  the  mountain  trip  and 
mother  stays  at  home  and  keeps  house. 
Emily  is  tired  of  study  and  must  lie 
down  in  the  afternoon ;  but  mother, 
though  her  back  aches,  has  no  time  for 
such  indulgence.  Girls,  take  care  of  your 
mothers.  Coax  them  to  let  you  relieve 
them  of  some  of  the  harder  duties  which 
for  years  they  have  patiently  borne. 


HILLSBORO  COLLEGE  AND  CONSERVATORY, 

HjUsbOTO.  Ohio.  Send  for  C&alosoe.  Fenton  Gall,  President 


\,fV9  BCEFALO. 


■f  H  0 ME, -FREE  -  Only  one  sUident  in  each 
' '  ^— ~—  r^—  towQ  given  this  privijege. 
^I^RITE  SIWKAPn)  Colleiecf  SHORTIUSD 
BI;eFAL0  V  T      Se-i  stamp  Tor  fall  particulars. 


HELLMUTH  d^iSBi^im.?°^h. 

m    m    _B  cAtiun.  MudfEti  frcTn  &il  pans  of  Amer- 

m/Z  Cj  I    I    E  d2  Nuober  receirei  Ihnhed.  Coi^ictad 

I™  ^™  ^«  ™i       p&roes  leavt  \ew  Torii.  CioeiQDati.  Chi- 

For  Vonii?  «omni  and  Girls.  Slp^^fe^"*^^ "^^  "^"^ 
Ket.  E.  y.  English, M. A..  Priii., London, Ontario, Can. 


PATENTS i 


rRARKLm  H.  HOUEN.  WASHIIGTON.  D.  C. 

J  attorney  s  fee  until  patent  ob- 
ined.  Write  for  |H»E«IOR  S  SUIOE. 


PATENTS 


I^etamann  A  Pattison, 

Washington,  D.  C.  E.xamina- 
tions  Free.   Send  for  circular. 


FOR  SAFE  A?iD  PROFITABLE  INVEjT.^lENTS 
for  your  money,  address  6E0R6E  J.  P«UL,  OMAHA,  IIEB. 


HUMPTULUPS  bottom  land  in  the 

world.  Absolutely  no  crop  failMres.  Good  markets. 
Big  prices  for  farm  products.  For  information  address 
JA,^1ES  DI.  GILBERT, Grays  Harbor, Wash. 


FLORIDA. 

Send  address,  on  postal  card,  for  any  information 
wanted  about  LANDS,  HOTELS,  KOUTES, 
etc.,  etc.    Answered  promptly. 

L.  Y.  JENNESS, 

SANFORD,  FLORIDA. 


SILKS 


SATIXS  AXB  PLCSH.  A  nice  pacKage  of 
pretty  pieces,  all  colors  only  JOc.  3  lots 
23e.   Western  Supply  Co.,  St.  I/Otus. 


Ql  •  I  Satin  &  Tlnsb  Bemnants  for  Crazy 
I^IXJ^  Patch,  a  large  pkg.  pretty  pieces,  assorted  col. 
lOets.  12pkB.*l  LADIES' ART  CO. Box  584, ST. L0CI8. 


THeCRafHEAnHURltiK. 

Package  makes  5  gallons, 
Deliciotis,  sparkling,  and 
appetizing.  Sold  by  all 
dealers.  /'iJiTZ  a  beautiful 
Picture  Book  and  cards 
sent  to  any  one  addressing 
O.  E.  HIRES  &  CO., 
Phi]  ftdglphifl^ 


We  want  many  thousands  of  new  subscribers 
during  August,  and  are  offering  very  handsome 
presents  to  all  who  subscribe  or  renew  this 
month.  It  will  pay  you  to  read  pa.^e  379. 


FM-WEAK  LUNGS 

—  vsz  — 

Wlicliester's  Hypopliospliite  of  Liie  &  Soda. 

For  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Nervous  Prostration. 
Dyspepsia  or  Indigestion,  Loss  of  Vigor  and 
Appetite,  and  disee-«es  arising  from  Poverty  of 
the  Blood,  Winchester's  Hypophosphite  is 
a  specific,  being  t]ne<jualed  as  a  Vitalizing 
Tonic,  Brain,  Nerve  and  Blood  Food, 
SOXjX)  :BT  33Xt.X7<3rC3;-XSa7S. 

WINCHESTER  &  CO.  Chemists 

163  WiUiam  St.,  K.  Y. 


The  Pittsburgh  Lamp 
one  of  those  inven- 
tions that  seems  to  be 
finished.    It  seems  to 
reach  the  end  as  to 
oodness  of  hght 
in   every  way, 
and   ease  of 
management. 

The  only  care 
it  requires  is 
filling  and  wip- 
ing. 

Dirt  falls  out  when  tliC  chimney 
is  taken  off,  not  into  a  pocket  as 
in  other  central-draught  lamps. 

Putting  in  a  new  wick  is  a  very 
easy  matter  indeed. 

All  this  seems  strange  to  one 
who  knows  how  troublesome  other 
good  lamps  are. 

It  is  in  all  the  good  lamp-stores. 
Send  for  a  primer. 

Pittsbtirgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH  BRASS  Co. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  PREMIUM 

^  Keep  Cool  and  Take  Comfort  In  Hot 
Weather.  '79,643  Fame  Olvea  A-n-ay. 

WEareleadingallpubliehersinpremiam  offerf  to  iecure 
(  yearly  gubsciibers  to**  Comfort,"  and  the  midsunimer 
3  niocths  trial  gubscriber  offer  goes  ahead  of 
eTCrything  before.  'WeareactuallylsendiDg 
^  Uiousands  of  these  elegant  Fans 
hGTratU  to  prove  that  oor  offers  are 
gennine.  We  absolutely  give  every 
^  sendiDglOc.  foraSmo's.  subecrip- 
.  r_.  a  2>-st:ck  hand  decorated  highly 
::_red  Fan  FREE.  We  want 
our  neighbors  and  friends  to  see 
them  ana  take  **Comfort,'*  and 
taHc  about  and  advertise  us,  knowing  thrft  in  the  Fall  the  can- 
vassers will  flock  to  work  for  •* Comfort"  premiam 
offers.  Ton  can  sell  these  Fans  at  a  big  profit  Enclooa 
10  cents  at  once  to  pay  mailing  expenses,  and  you  get  3 
months  of  •'Conifort.*'    ,^  ^  .  . 

^diess,  MORSE  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  893, Augusta,  Me. 
Mention  where  you  saw  tbis  advertiseuieut. 

The  handsomest  and  best  genuine  goldpU- 
*.ed  watch  on  the  AmericaD  market  fa>-aaT« 
H^qaal  In  appeoraoce  to  many  solid  gold 
n-atcbes  that  are  rf  tailed  aa high  aa $70.00 
Over  100,000  of  these  watches  ars  new  In 
dai^vQse  and  the eDonnousnamberof  fiat- 
terine  teslimoDtals  w  >  receive  is  ample  ey\- 
deore  that  this  is  the  best  aod  most 
perfect  subslitode  for  a  solid  gold 
watch  ever  offered  for  the  money. 
Richly  engraved,  doable  cased  and 
doable  plated,  and  fitted  wllb  cor 
jostly    celebrated  ChronometrA 
Style  movemeot^the  handsomest 
and  most  accurate  timepiece  OQ 
the  American  market.  (Bewara 
of  worthless  imitations.)  We 
send  nith  each  watch  a  prin- 
ted agreement,  which  glvej 
you  the  privilege  of  return- 
tng  It  at  any  time  Inside  of  a 
year  if  tt  does  not  eive  per- 
fect satisfaction.   Cut  this 
ont  and  send  it  with  yonr 
irder,  and  we  will  ship  the 
watch  to  yOQ  C.  O.  D.  breX- 
oress,  eiTiDB  you  the  privi- 
lege 01  ezamiQio?  It  at  the 
Vezpreasoffice  bofore  you  pay 
I  any  money.  If  on  ezamioa- 
T  tfo'n  yoQ  are  coovinced  that 
ItHs  a  bar^m  p>y  the  aeenC 
(5.65  and  the  express  cbar> 
ges  and  it  is  yours. otherwise 
yon  pay  notbioE  '^d  It  will 
be  returned  at  cur  expetiae. 

TIE  RkTIONAl  Mrs 

(  IMPORTING  CO.. 
328  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  III. 

Menii._iu  ttii?  paper  when  you  write. 

If  afflicted  with 
sore  eves  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


Alwaj-s  mention  Farm  and  Fireside  wben 
writine  to  advertisers. 


Auf:rsT  15,  1891. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  11.  Jacobs.  Hiimnionton.  New  Jersey, 

KILLING  THE  LICE-RULES. 

^THOUGH  we  have  frequently 
given  renietlies  for  tlio  destruc- 
tion of  lice,  several  of  our  read- 
ers have  written  us,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  daring  this  warm 
season  a  few  liints  will  not  be  out 
of  place.  We  give 
the  following  rules: 

1.  To  destroy  the  red  mites  on  little 
chicks,  dust  the  chicks  well  with  insect 
powder.  Dust  the  hen  also,  as  lice  go 
from  the  hen  to  the  chicks.  For  the 
large,  gray  lice,  rub  a  few  drops  of  melted 
lai-d  on  the  heads  and  throats;  but  do  not 
use  kerosene.  Very  little  oil  or  lard 
should  be  used,  as  grease  is  injurious  to 
chicks. 

2.  To  destroy  lice  on  fowls,  provide  a 
(lust-bath.  Also  dip  each  hen  in  soapsuds, 
rubbing  the  feathers  well;  dip  them  so  as 
to  immerse  their  heads  and  bodies  well, 
and  do  not  rinse  them.  Add  a  gill  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  to  a  bucketful  of  the 
suds,  and  have  the  suds  strong.  Do  this 
on  a  clear  day,  so  that  the  hens  will  dry 
quickly. 

3.  Saturate  the  poultry-house  with  ker- 
osene—roosts, floor,  walls,  under  tlie  roof, 
and  do  not  miss  a  crack  or  crevice.  Spray 
it  in,  or  use  a  watering-pot.  The  kerosene 
emulsion  is  also  excellent.  Keep  the 
poultry-house  clean,  and  remove  the 
droppings  daily  during  the  summer.  Re- 
peat the  work  once  a  week,  or  as  often  as 
may  be  necessarv. 


IMEAT  AND  MILK. 

The  two  most  available  sources  of  ni- 
trogeh  are  milk  and  meat.  The  fat  of  the 
meat  is  of  no  value,  as  the  hens  can  pro- 
cure from  the  grains  all  material  neces- 
sary for  the  yelk,  but  when  the  food  is 
not  varied,  the  nitrogen,  which  is  so  es- 
sential a  factor  in  the  albumen,  is  often 
lacking  in  the  food,  and  the  hen  cannot 
supply  eggs.  Lean  meat,  either  from  the 
butcher  or  from  the  factories  at  which  fat 
is  rendered,  will  be  found  serviceable, 
l>ut  in  the  latter  there  is,  at  times,  but 
very  little  lean  meat.  The  bones,  how- 
ever, are  reduced  to  a  fine  condition  and 
tire  present,  hence,  such  food  is  fully 
worth  the  price  asked.  Meat  and  bone 
from  the  butcher  are  the  best  materials, 
provided  the- bones  are  pounded  and  fed 
with  the  meat.  Milk  is  excellent,  but  as 
it  consists  so  largely  of  water,  it  is'  neces- 
sary for  the  hens  to  drink  a  quantity  be- 
yond their  capacity  to  render  it  a  substi- 
tute for  meat,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  food  at  all  times. 
Presh  milk  or  sour  milk  may  be  given  the 
hens,  but  chicks  should  only  be  allowed 
fresh  milk,  and  sour  milk  should  not  be 
given  the  hens  if  the  fresh  article  can  be 
had,  but  it  may  be  allowed,  however. 
All  soft  food  maybe  moistened  with  milk, 
instead  of  water,  with  advantage. 


OPERATING  AN  INCUBATOR. 

Those  who  contemplate  operating  incn- 
hators  will  find  November  the  proper 
time  to  begin,  in  order  to  have  as  many 
chicks  hatched  before  February  a^  possi- 
ble. Always  begin  with  a  small  incuba- 
tor, and  to  learn  well  the  ojierator  will 
make  no  mistake  if  he  begins  earlier,  as 
^any  experience  gained  previous  to  the 
time  for  hatching  out  chicks  for  market 
■will  be  found  valuable.  The  summer 
season  can  be  used  for  learning  how  to 
best  operate  and  manage. 

KEROSENE  ON  POULTRY. 

Kerosene  (coal  oil)  is  the  best  article  for 
destroying  lice,  but  it  should  never  be  ap- 
plied Qn  the  bodies  of  fowls  or  chicks,  as 
it  usually  injures  them  severely  or  kills 
them.  Even  grease,  which  is  recom- 
mended as  a  r^imedy  against  the  large, 
gray  lice,  should  be  used  cautiously,  and 
in  very  small  quantities,  a  few  drops  be- 
ing sufficient  for  a  chick,  jts  grease  is  an 
abomination  to  poultry.  Kerosene  has 
destroyed  hundreds  of  chicks,  and  should 
be  used  only  when  the  necessity  for  de- 
stroying lice  occurs. 

Silos  and  Ensilage  are  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  our  most  prominent  and  progressive 
farmers,  and  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
very  profitable.  The  Appleton  Mfg.  Co., whose 
aUractlve  advertisement  appears  in  ourpaper 
are  headquarters  for  Ensilage  Cutters  and 
Carriers,  Tread  Sweep  and  Tread  Powers  for 
.running  them. 


HOW  TO  CROSS. 

While  retaining  your  best  hens  do  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  male  is  the 
most  influential  member  of  the  flock  in 
determining  the  value  of  the  future  stock. 
If  you  wish  to  increase  the  number  of 
eggs  from  the  pullets  you  desire  to  hatch 
out  next  season,  the  male  should  bo  a 
Leghorn,  and  this  is  the  time  when  he 
should  be  procured,  as  breeders  have  a 
surplus.  If  eggs  are  secondary  to  market 
qualitj',  cross  with  a  large,  vigorous  Pit 
Game  male,  and  select  large  hens  with 
which  to  mate  him.  When  crossing  for 
increased  egg  production,  market  quality 
should  not  be  considered. 

SCRAPINGS  FROM  THE  YARDS. 

The  scrapings  from  the  yards,  that  is, 
the  earth  that  contains  decomposed 
manure,  will  be  found  excellent  for  all 
kinds  of  flowers,  and  to  save  such  ma- 
terial for  that  purijose  will  recompense 
for  the  work  done.  Such  scrapings  do 
not  consist  wholly  of  droppings,  for  there 
is  always  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the 
food  wasted,  when  it  is  fed  in  troughs, 
and  this  food,  if  of  grain,  is  of  itself  quite 
valuable  when  in  the  condition  as  it  exists 
on  the  top  soil.  By  scraping  the  yards 
first  and  then  spading  them,  the  yards 
will  be  in  better  condition  for  the  hens. 


A  RAT-PROOF  ROOST. 

A  roost  pole,  proof  against  rats  that  at- 
tack chicks  on  the  roost,  is  sent  us  by  ]Mr. 
Robert  Osterhorn,  Missouri.  The  stakes 
are  2x2  inches,  and  three  feet  long,  driven 
into  the  ground  about  one  foot  deep. 
The  metal  plates,  A  A,  are  ten  inches  in 
diameter  (any  old  wash-basin  or  large 
pie-jDlate,  inverted,  will  answer),  and  they 


EXPERIMENTING. 

Experiments  with  poultry  are  best 
made  with  small  flocks.  It  is  an  impossi- 
bility to  fully  observe  a  large  number  of 
fowls  so  as  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  de- 
tails of  management.  Each  hen  is  a  sub- 
ject herself,  and  will  aflbrd  ample  work 
to  one  who  desires  to  learn  more.  The 
most  successful  persons  are  those  who  be- 
gin with  a  few  fowls,  study  their  charac- 
teristics, and  gradually  increase  the  num- 
ber. The  best  safeguard  against  diseases 
is  to  experiment  in  the  cure  of  them  with 
a  few  fowls;  to  learn  how  to  avoid  loss, 
and  to  prevent  diseases,  one  should  first 
manage  a  small  flock.  Experiments  with 
a  few  fowls  teach  how  to  manage  large 
numbers. 

HEROIC  REMEDIES  FOR  LICE. 

When  lice  swarm  on  the  hens  it  will  be 
an  excellent  method,  during  a  dry,  warm 
day,  to  dip  the  hens.  Take  a  bar  of  soap, 
dissolve  it  with  boiling  water,  add  a  gill 
of  crude  carbolic  acid,  and  then  add  sufli- 
cient  warm  water  to  have  the  water  soapy. 
Dip  each  hen  well,  head  under  also,  and 


turn  them  loose.  Do  not  rinse  them  at  all. 
While  dipping  them,  be  careful  to  rub  the 
water  well  into  the  feathers.  Next,  go 
into  the  poultry-house  and  clean  it  out, 
using  kerosene,  or  the  kerosene  emulsion, 
freely.  The  dipping  process  should  not 
be  resorted  to  until  the  hens  are  so  in- 
fested that  only  such  method  will  prevail. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ego-Eating  Hens.— Having  seen  the  ques- 
tion asked  "liow  to  break  egg-eating  hens  of 
the  vice,"  and  never  having  seen  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  given,.!  will  send  you  my  remedy, 
which  is  very  simple,  but  cfl'ectual.  Procure 
sonic  porcelain  nest-eggs,  and  put  one  in  each 
nest  for  a  nest-egg.  Also  leave  some  of  them 
lying  about  on  the  floor  of  the  hen-liouse, 
near  the  nests.  After  a  few  days  of  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  break  the  eggs,  the  hens  will 
give  It  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  the  cure  Is  com- 
plete. C.  U.  J. 


"An  American  Girl  in  London"  is  the 
title  of  the  new  book  now  meeting-  with 
great  favor  from  the  public.  We  offer  a 
copy  free  to  every  one  subscribing-  or  re- 
newing during-  Aug-ust.  See  our  page  of 
great  offers.   Page  379. 
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PRICE 


$55.QO 

HARNESS 


are  placed  centrally  over  the  stakes;  the 
pole,  which  is  one  inch  thick  and  four 
inches  wide,  being  nailed  over  them. 
The  end  pole  (B),  shown  on  one  end,  is 
used  where  the  end  of  the  pole  comes  near 
a  wall  that  rats  can  climb.  The  end  plate 
should  be  six  inches  wide,  seven  inches 
high  and  sixteen  inches  from  the  wall. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL. 

A  convenient  form  of  allowing  linseed 
meal  to  fowls  is  to  procure  the  pressed  oil 
cake,  and  feed  it  by  breaking  it  into  small 
pieces.  It  can  then  be  scattered,  so  as  to 
allow  each  hen  to  secure  a  share.  It 
should  be  given  not  more  than  three  times 
a  week,  as  it  is  fattening,  and  too  much 
may  not  be  beneficial.  At  first,  feed  it 
sparinglj',  a  gill  of  the  broken  cake  being 
sufficient  for  five  hens.  It  may  be  in- 
creased each  week,  until  as  much  as  a 
pint  may  be  given  to  ten  hens  at  a  meal. 
It  is  an  excellent  medicine  for  drooping 
hens  that  have  been  debilitated  by  lice  or 
bowel  disease,  and  it  is  also  a  harmless 
and  nutr-itious  food. 


Exclusive  manufacturers  ot  strictly 
hand  made  vehicles  for  consumers  only. 
We  make  over  100  styles  of  vehicles, 
from  the  cheapest  road  cart  to  the  finest 
Barouche,  we  can  give  you  one  Buggy 
as  cheaply  as  a  car  load  lot.  Can't  tell 
you  of  our  bigbargains  In  advertisement. 
Send  for  our  mammoth  Illustrated  cata- 
logue of  Buggies  and  Harness— the  finest  ii^l  £4<£_i--.'^^ -»  u;ur>i  c-cAi  r  DPir rc 
ever  published  by  any  carriage  firm.  — "^-u. is.^  -^j-^-  at  wnui.t;.ani.c.  rni^ta. 
Send  a  list  of  10  prospective  bayeri  and  receive  a  handsome  Lap  Robe  free.    Reference,  Second  National  Bank. 

CONSUMERS'  CARRIAGE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  OMo. 

Any  one  sending  50  cents,  within  30  days  from  date  of  this  paper,  will  receive 
this  journal  one  year,  and  a  copy  or  reproduction  of  this 

$125,000.00  Painting  Free. 


Premium  No.  210. 


THE  COMMON  DUCK. 

There  is  no  profit  made  on  the  common 
puddle  duck  since  the  Pekins  have  been 
introduced,  as  the  common  kind  are  not 
only  small,  but  of  slow  growth.  To  se- 
cure the  largest  returns  from  ducks,  they 
must  be  in  the  markets  at  a  certain  period, 
and  as  the  common  ducks  grow  too  slowly 
to  come  in  early,  they  do  not  bring  high 
prices.  The  Pekins  are  the  favorite  mar- 
ket ducks,  and  begin  to  come  in  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  the  choicest  weighing 
five  pounds  each.  Crossing  with  Pekin 
drakes  has  not  been  satisfactory,  the  pure 
breeds  giving  the  best  results. 

DOUBLE-YELK  EGGS. 

Double-yelk  eggs  are  more  numerous  in 
summer  than  in  winter.  If  you  find  a 
large  number  of  eggs  of  unusual  size, 
some  containing  double  yelks,  it  indicates 
that  your  hens  are  too  fat,  and  that  you 
are  overfeeding.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
rejoicing  to  have  hens  lay  double-yelk 
eggs,  as  they  will  lay  but  few  of  them  be- 
fore they  will  either  cease  laying  or  break 
down  with  fat,  dying  suddenly.  When 
in  the  best  condition  the  hens  lay  eggs  of 
normal  size,  and  lay  regularly,  until  they 
begin  to  moult  or  become  broodj'. 


SIZE  OF  PICTURE  WE  SEND,  21  by  28  INCHES. 

It  is  said  that  the  United  States  Postmaster-General  paid  8125,000.00  for  Munkacsy's  painting, 
"Christ  on  Calvary,"  that  he  might  place  it  alongside  of  the  masterpiece,  "Christ  Before  Pilate," 
for  which  he  had  previously  paid  S120,000.00. 

The  matchless  excellence  of  our  reproduction  of  "Christ  Before  Pilate,"  and  its  truthful  like- 
ness to  the  original  painting,  agreeably  surprised  those  who  secured  copies,  and  the  demand 
has  been  unprecedented.  Thousands  of  letters  of  approbation  were  received,  many  of  the 
writers  expressing  a  desire  that  we  should  also  reproduce  the  great  companion  piece,  "Christ 
on  Calvary."  Although  a  compliance  with  these  requests  involved  an  expenditure  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  a  corps  of  experienced  artists  were  engaged  for  many  months  in  engraving 
the  stones.  No  expense  or  labor  has  been  spared  to  accomplish  the  very  best  results  possible, 
Insuring  a  picture  equal  to  that  of  "Christ  Before  Pilate"  as  a  Work  of  Art. 

The  princely  sums  paid  for  the  original  paintings  are  mighty  tributes  to  the  wonderful 
genius  of  Munkacsy,  the  born  artist,  and  emphasize  the  wonderful  triumph  achieved  in  plac- 
ing an  artistic  and  magnificent  oleographlc  reproduction  within  the  reach  of  all  classes, 

If  only  a  few  thousand  copies  were  made,  each  one  would  command  a  price  that  would  limit 
its  sale  to  the  wealthy  alone.   Either  picture  is 

Equal  in  Size  and  flrtistle  fUerit  to  Pieta^es  Sold  in  Stores  for  $10.00  Each. 


RFMFMRFR  -A- copy  of  this  picture  is  given 
ntlllulTIDLn  free  to  anyone  sendingoO cents 
for  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper. 

Or,  both  pictaresf  "Christ  Before  Pilate" 
and  "Christ  on  Calvary,  '  and  this  paper  one 
year,will  be  mailed  to  anyone  seudingTa  cents. 

Or,  the  picture  Is  given  free  to  any  one  send- 
ing 75  cents  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside  and 
Ladies  Home  Companion,  both  papers  one 
year. 


Or,  a  copy  of  the  picture  will  be  given  free 
to  any  one  sending  one  new  yearly  subscriber 
to  this  paper,  in  which  case  the  new  subscriber 
is  not  entitled  to  a  premium.  Postage  paid 
by  us  in  each  case. 

B«-WK  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 

or  win  refund  the  money  to  anyone  who  is 
in  the  least  dissatisfied,  if  the  picture  is  re- 
turned in  good  order. 


The  Pictore.  "CHRIST  BEFORE  PltATE,"  is  Preminm  STo.  100,  and  "CBRIST 
OH  CAIiTART"  is  Preminm  No.  210.   Order  by  the  Numbers. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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B®-KEAD  THIS  NOTICE.-^ 
Questions  from  regular  eubscribers  of  Farm  axd 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation unon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-ofBce  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Worms  in  Cocnmbers.— E.  C.  51.,  Schalles, 
Mo.  Send  specimens  of  tbe  worms  infesting 
j'our  cucumbers  to  Prof.  D.  S.  Kellicott,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Obio. 

Caring'  Sumacli.— J.  \Y.  T.,  Tyrone,  Pa. 
Cut  off  tbe  yonng  branches,  dry  In  the  sun, 
beat  off  tbe  leaves  and  tender  twigs  with  a 
stick,  and  when  dry,  grind  between  millstones 
and  pacl£  in  sacks. 

FoDi  Cistern  Water.— A.  J.,  Forrest  River, 
N.  T>.,  writes:  "Will  you  please  tell  me  what 
to  do  with  a  200-barrel  cistern  of  rain-water 
that  smells  bad?  The  cistern  is  built  of  brick 
and  cement,  most  all  under  ground,  and  gets 
plenty  of  air.  We  also  stir  it  up  often." 

Reply  :— You  can  purify  your  cistern  water 
by  putting  into  it  two  or  three  pounds  of 
caustic  soda. 

To  Destroy  Ants.— R.  R.,  Acme,  Pa.,  asks 
how  to  destroy  the  big  black  ants  that  come 
into  his  bouse.  If  possible,  trace  them  to 
their  nests.  Pour  in  some  bisulphide  of  carbon 
and  stop  up  the  entrance  to  the  nest.  Tbe 
fumes  of  this  volatile  liquid  will  spread  all 
through  the  nest  and  destroy  every  ant.  You 
can  trap  ants  in  sponges  moistened  with 
sweetened  water,  and  destroy  them  by  scald- 
ing the  sponges  occasionally. 

Preparing  Soil  for  Onions. — C.  S.,  Tuck- 
erton.  Pa.,  writes:  "Would  onions  make 
better  growth  iu  soil  made  loose  and  fine  with 
the  spade,  same  as  a  garden,  or  in  soil  prepared 
by  horse  cultivation,  so  that  a  fev.-  inches  of 
fine  soil  rest  upon  a  rather  compact  layer?" 

Reply  by'  Joseph:— The  onions  will  make 
good  growth  on  rich  soil  prepared  with  the 
spade.  Yet,  I  prefer  ground  prepared  in-  the 
other  way,  simply  because  the  deep,  loose 
layer  stimulates  undue  development  of  large 
roots,  which  detract  from  the  solidity  and 
value  of  the  tuber.  The  deep,  moist,  loose 
soils  have  a  tendency  to  produce  the  undesir- 
able development  known  as  "romps,"  or 
"scallions." 

Some  Potato  Qneries. — Amateur,  Mount 
Morris,  111.,  proposes  the  following:  "1. 
Which  is  the  best  garden  seed  drill?  2.  Is 
there  a  successful  potato  planter?  3.  Which 
is  the  best  plow  or  macbiue  for  digging  pota- 
toes? 4.  Is  there  a  good  plow  for  digging  sweet 
potatoes?  5.  Is  flat  cultivation  ever  practiced 
for  sweet  potatoes  ?  " 

Reply  by  Jo.seph:— 1.  Planet  Jr.  2.  The 
Aspinwall,  made  in  Michigan,  works  to  per- 
fection ;  but  I  beliew  there  is  one  or  two  more 
juslasgood.  3.  Cannot  say.  There  are  several 
now  being  advertised  in  the  paper  that  work 
very  well  in  clean  soils  free  from  rubbish, 
stones,  etc.  An  ordinary  one-horse  plow  can 
be  used  with  good  results.  4.  A  digging-fork 
is  about  as  good  as  anything.  5.  Not  on  a  large 
scale,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Heating  a  Greenhouse.— A.  H.  H.,  of 
Quincy,  111.,  writes:  "I  intend  to  build  a 
greenhouse  this  fall,  20  feet  wide  and  100  feet 
long,  for  growing  lettuce  and  vegetable  plants. 
My  means  are  limited.  Can  I  heat  it  with  a 
return  flue? " 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— A  house  of  this  kind 
may  be  heated  with  a  flue,  but  this  method  is 
now  pretty  much  out  of  date.  Hot-water  pipes 
uiiil  furnace,  it  is  true,  are  more  expensive 
llian  a  Hue,  but  give  you  such  vast  advantages 
ill  the  saving  of  coal  and  labor  and  worry,  in 
_  t;reater  convenience  and  pleasure,  iu  greater 
uniformity  of  heat,  and  its  belter  control,  that 
I  advise  you,  by  all  means,  to  use  the  hot  water 
system.  Inquire  of  Hitcbins  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  manufacturers  of  hot- water  heating 
apparatus  and  fixings,  or  of  some  Chicago 
firm,  stating  size  of  house  and  your  particular 
requirements,  and  they  will  give  you  prices 
and  estimate  of  cost. 

Recipes  for  Destroying  Ants.— For  the 

benefit  of  several  inquirers,  we  republish  the 
following:  Take  one  pound  of  black  soap,  dis- 
solve it  in  four  gallons  of  water,  and  sprinkle 
the  solution  through  a  fine  hose  over  the  runs 
and  nests,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  water 
I  lie  roots  of  the  plants  with  it.  Turpentine, 
g:is-water,  flowers  of  sulphur,  lime-water,  a 
decoction  of  elder  leaves,  chloride  of  lime  dis- 
solved iu  water,  and  camphor  have  all  been 
u-icd.  For  an  Is  on  fruit-trees,  putalineof  gas- 
tar  around  the  tree,  and  that  will  stop  them. 
Ants  in  flowerorgarden  beds  may  be  destroyed 
as  follows:  Take  two  ounces  of  soft  soap,  one 
pound  of  potash  and  about  two  and  one  half 
pints  of  water;  boil  the  whole  together  for 
some  time,  stirring  the  ingredients  occasion- 
ally ;  the  liquor  may  then  be  allowed  to  cool. 
With  a  pointed  stick  or  dibble,  make  holes 
wherever  the  soil  is  infested;  drop  the  mix- 
ture, filling  the  holes  once  or  twice.  Take 
small  vials  two  thirds  full  of  water  and  add 
sweet  oil  to  float  on  the  water  to  within  half 
an  Inch  of  the  top;  plunge  the  vials  upright 
In  the  ground,  leaving  only  half  an  inch 
standing  out,  near  the  nest  or  runs  of  the  ants. 
The  ants  will  come  for  a  sip  and  go  home  to 
die  ;  no  insect  can  exist  with  oil  (topping  up 


its  spiracles,  or  breathing-pores.  Boiling 
water  aud  arsenic  are  fatal ;  a  coarse  sponge 
dipp^^U  treacle-water,  and  afterwards  dipped 
in  scaremig  water,  will  catch  thousands.  May 
be  destroyed  bj'  a  few  fresh,  unpicked  bones 
being  placed  for  them,  or  sponges  wetted  and 
filled  with  sugar,  or  treacle  in  bottles  or  pans. 

VETERINARY. 

■*Jg<Con<iueted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  DetmeFs.)5^ 

Veterinarian  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery 
in  Ohio  State  University. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  F.\rm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answerisexpected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
De.  H.  J.  Detmers,  S^King  Avenue.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Slobbers.— B.  C,  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  writes : 
"We  have  a  four-year-old  colt  that  slobbers 
badly.   Will  you  please  give  cause  and  cure?" 

Answer  : — What  you  complain  of  is  usually 
caused  by  eating  white  clover  of  the  second 
growth.  As  soon  as  the  cause  ceases  to  act, 
the  effect,  too,  will  disappear. 

3Iannre  Stains  on  Gray  Horses.— C.  F. 
E.,  Harvey,  III.,  writes:  "Please  tell  me  how 
to  take  manure  stains  off  gray  horses.  I  use 
good  soap,  brush  and  sponge,  but  cannot  get  it 
all  off." 

AxswEK :— You  can  do  nothing  better  than 
to  liberally  apply  soap  and  warm  water ;  to 
provide  sufficient  clean  bedding,  and  to  keep 
the  stall  as  clean  as  you  can.  I  had  myself  a 
white  hors»  for  five  years,  and  although  he 
delighted  iu  rolling  in  dirt  when  allowed  to  do 
what  he  pleased  outdoors,  I  never  experienced 
any  difliculty  in  cleaning,  and  found  that 
usually  a  good  brush,  vigorously  applied,  was 
suflicient.  Still,  my  horse  w.as  cleaned  at  least 
once  every  day. 

Possibly  Periodical  Ophtbalmia.— A. 
D.  F.,  Berrien  Springs,  Mich.,  writes  "I  have 
a  colt  about  eight  weeks  old.  It  was  born 
with  a  white  film  in  the  eyes;  otherwise  is  all 
right.  Can  see  a  very  little  outdoors,  but  not 
in  the  stable.  The  dam  is  blind  in  one  eye, 
said  to  be  caused  by  a  hurt  several  years  ago." 

Answer:— Your  case,  probably,  is  periodical 
ophthalmia,  and  if  so,  I  have  to  refer  you,  iu 
order  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  to  the 
answer  given  under  the  heading,  "Periodical 
Ophthalmia,"  in  this  column.  If  it  Is  not 
periodical  ophthalmia,  the  case  needs  a  thor- 
ough examination  by  a  competent  veterina- 
rian before  anj-  diagnosis  can  be  made,  aud 
before  any  treatment  can  be  applied. 

Probably  Foot-antJ-Mouth-Disease.— J. 

R.  H.,  Xewtonville,  Ind.,  writes:  "Please  tell 
me  what  ails  my  cows,  and  what  to  do  for 
them.  Their  lips  and  nose  get  sore;  they  can- 
uoteat;  they  get  lame  in  all  their  feet  and 
legs.  It  seems  to  be  contagious.  They  have 
been  running  in  tame  grass  pasture  all  spring 
aud  summer.  Some  of  my  neighbors'  cows 
have  the  same  disease." 

Answer:— Your  cows,  it  seems,  are  afflicted 
with  foot-and-mouth-disease,  one  of  the  most 
Infectious  diseases  known.  It  is,  however,  not 
dangerous  if  the  animals  are  well  taken  care 
of ;  besides  that,  it  runs  Its  course.  It  will  be 
your  duty  to  inform  the  proper  state  author- 
ities, so  that  a  further  spreading  may  be  pre- 
vented. 

Periodical  Opbtbalmia.— H.  N.  M.,  Roby 
Texas,  writes:  "My  mare's  left  eye  got  sore 
some  years  ago,  two  or  three  times,  but  did 
not  stay  sore  long  at  a  time.  Last  February  It 
got  sore  and  has  been  sore  ever  since.  The  eye 
appears  as  if  It  had  been  hurt." 

Answer:— Your  mare.  It  seems,  Is  affected 
with  periodical  ophthalmia,  or  so-called 
"moon  blindness,"  a  disease  which  almost  in- 
variably proves  to  be  Incurable,  and  termi- 
nates in  destruction  of  fhe  eyesight.  As  a 
special  predisposition  for  this  affection  is 
transmitted  from  both  dam  and  sire  to  the 
offspring,  and  as  it  doesn't  pay  to  raise  horses 
that  will  get  blind,  all  animals  affected  with 
periodical  ophthalmia  should  be  excluded 
from  breeding. 

Curb.— T.  M.,  Teepleville,  Pa.,  writes:  "I 
have  a  colt  that  has  a  small  curb.  It  is  about 
one  and  one  half  inches  long  and  three  eighths 
thick.  It  has  been  there  two  j-ears,  and  is 
smaller  than  It  was.  He  has  never  been 
lame.   Can  It  ever  be  cured  ?" 

Answer:— If  your  animal  is  yet  a  colt,  the 
curb  will  disappear  in  time,  provided  the 
animal  is  kept  on  nutritious  food,  and  is  not 
broken  to  work  until  of  proper  age.  If  the 
same  is  a  j-oung  horse,  it  must  be  exempted 
from  hard  pulling  up  hill  and  from  horseback 
riding,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  nutritious 
food— plenty  of  oats.  A  medicinal  treatment 
is  hardly  necessary  in  your  case,  and  applied 
to  advantage  only  in  most  severe  cases,  and 
where  the  curb  is  of  recent  origin. 

Abortion — S.  W.  G.,  Plumsteadville,  Pa., 
writes:  "Will  you  give  cause  and  cure  of 
abortion  in  cows?  Four  out  of  seven  of  mj' 
cows  miscarried  last  year,  dropping  their 
calves  about  two  months  ^oo  early.  The 
trouble  is  on  hand  again  this  year." 

Answer:— Abortion  in  cows  can  have  many 
causes  ;  in  fact,  anything  that  produces  a  sep- 
aration of  the  placentas,  or  that  in  any  way 
causes  the  death  of  the  foitus,  will  produce 
abortions.  There  is,  of  course,  no  cure,  and 
where  the  causes  have  already  acted,  abortion 
cannot  be  prevented.  Hence,  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  prevent  the  causes  to  act.  What 


you  complain  of,  very  likely,  is  epizootic  abor- 
tion, produced  by  bacteria,  which,  in  some 
way,  find  an  entrance  through  the  natural 
openings,  and  once  entered,  effect  by  their 
action  a  separation  of  the  placentas.  It  is- 
therefore,  an  infectious  disease.  To  prevent 
it,  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  at  once  re- 
move all  cows  with  calf  to  another  uninfected 
place,  away  from  where  the  bacteria  are,  and 
this  done,  to  thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect 
the  old  premises,  where  the  cases  of  abortion 
occurred.  Any  cow  that  shows  signs  of  abor- 
tion should  also  immediately  be  removed 
from  the  rest  of  the  herd.  Abortion  of  an  ap- 
parently enzootic  character  is  frequently  also 
produced  b.v  feeding  cottonseed  oil-cake. 

Foot  Disease.— F.  J.  K.,  Morgantown,  W. 
Va.,  writes :  "There  is  a  foot  disease  among 
the  cattle  here  (cows  and  oxen  are  the  only 
ones  I  have  heard  of)  that  no  one  seems  to 
know  anything  of.  I  have  an  ox  that  first  be- 
came lame,  and  upon  examination  I  found  a 
crack  above  the  hoof,  below  the  edge  of  hair, 
as  in  common  foot  evil.  I  applied  butter  of 
antimony,  as  I  have  done  in  other  cases.  That 
crack  healed  up,  but  a  breaking  out  began 
back  above  the  hoof  and  around  the  horny 
projections  at  the  pastern  joint.  The  hide 
cracked  and  had  a  j  ellowish  appearance,  and 
now  it  Is  peeling  off  and  has  a  dry  appearance. 
He  has  been  ailing  two  weeks.  Some  cows 
have  been  ailing  for  some  time.  They  peel  off 
nearly  all  around  the  leg,  from  hoof  up  six 
Inches.  My  steer  was  badly  wintered  when  I 
bought  him  this  spring,  and  was  very  poor, 
but  was  Improving  finely  before  he  got  lame." 

Answer:— Your  description  leaves  some 
doubt  whether  you  have  to  deal  with  a  simple 
eruption,  common  during  the  last  two  or  three 
summers  among  cattle  that  have  been  kept  in 
wet  and  muddy  places,  or  with  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is 
the  former,  and  nothing  else.  If  so,  you  will 
effect  a  cure  If  you  keep  the  cattle  in  a  dry 
aud  clean  place,  and  liberally  apply  to  the  sore 
spots  or  places,  say,  twice  a  day,  a  mixture 
of  liquid  subacetate  of  lead  and  olive  oil — one 
to  th  ree. 

Bloody  Slilk- Probably  Gan^reiions 
Pneumonia.— J.  A.  P.,  Superior,  Neb.,  writes: 
"I  have  a  cow  that  gives  bloody  milk  from  her 
two  front  teats.  Her  calf  was  about  ten  weeks 
old  when  she  began  to  give  bloody  milk  from 
one  of  the  teats;  then,  in  about  two  weeks 
after,  the  other  one  commenced  the  same 
way.  It  is  about  five  or  six  weeks  now  since 
she  began  doing  so,  aud  it  is  much  worse  the 
last  day  or  two,  chunks  of  clotted  blood  com- 
ing from  both  the  affected  teats.  I  have  done 
nothing  for  her  except  thorough  and  persistent 
mil  king.  We  know  of  no  cause  why  she  does  so, 
unless  it  Is  because  she  was  served  by  the  bull 
about  two  weeks  before  she  began  to  give  the 
bloody  milk.  She  seems  to  be  in  a  good, 
healthy  condition  now,  but  when  I  got  her 
last  January  she  could  hardly  get  up  when 

down.  1  let  ray  neighbors  have  one  of  my 

horses  to  work  awhile.  They  brought  her 
back  while  I  was  away  from  home,  and  tied 
her  in  the  stable.  She  stood  there  forty-eight 
hours,  without  feed  or  water.  When  taken  to 
water,  she  only  snuffed  and  washed  hermouth 
In  It— would  not  drink  or  eat  anything.  Her 
head  seemed  to  be  entirely  rotten  inside, 
judging  from  the  stench  and  pus  which  came 
therefrom.  Was  all  right  when  taken  away  a 
few  days  before.  Died  next  day  after  I  found 
her.  What  was  the  matter,  and  what  could  I 
have  done  for  her?" 

Answer:— "Bloody  milk"  may  have  several 
causes.  It  may  be  caused  by  an  existing  in- 
flammation or  an  internal  injurj'  In  the 
mammary  gland  (udder);  by  rude  and  violent 
milking;  by  an  increased  supply,  with  blood 
(congestion)  when  the  cow  is  in  heat;  by  a 
sudden  change  of  food,  from  rather  poor  and 
innutritious  to  very  rich  and  highly  nutritious 
food;  and  by  eating  acrid  plants,  containing 
sharp  or  resinous  substances.  The  treatment 
consists  in  removing  the  causes.  If  the  udder 
is  congested  or  inflamed,  sulphate  of  soda  In 
slightly  physicing  doses,  and  small  doses  of 
saltpetre  dissolved  in  mucilaginous  decoctions 
(for  instance,  In  a  decoction  of  marsh-mallow 
root),  may  be  given  internally,  while  external- 
ly, applications  of  cold  water  may  be  made. 
Gentle  milking  must  not  be  neglected.  If 
acrid  plants  constitute  tbe  cause,  moderate 
doses  of  saltpetre  aud  of  sugar  of  lead  and 
of  other  astringents  constitute  the  remedies. 
If  the  udder  and  the  teats  are  exceedingly 
painful,  perfectly  clean  milking-tubes  may  be 
used  ;  great  care,  however,  must  be  exercised 

in  their  application.  Your  horse  probably 

died  of  pneumonia,  or  gangrene  of  the  lungs. 
You  could  not  have  done  anything  when  the 
animal  was  returned,  because  it  was  too  late. 

"RED  JACKET"  ADJUSTABLE  IRON 

Force  Pumps. 

The  entire  -working  parts,  consisting  of 
buckets  and  valve,  can  be  taken  out,  re- 
paired and  replaced  in  a  few  minutes' 
time,  without  getting  down  in  the  well, 
tearing  up  the  platform  or  disturbing  the 
pump. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  OR  SEND  FOR 
ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET,  ETC. 

H.  F.  NEUMEYER,  Gen.  Agt.,  Macungie,  Pa. 


Standard  Books  on  flgpiealtuFe, 
HoPtieulture,  Etc.,  Etc. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  pre- 
sent a  list  of  standard  rural  books,  which  we 
ofler  at  the  publishers' prices.  They  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  postpaid,  at  the  prices 
named.  All  bound  in  cloth,  except  those 
wheje  a  different  binding  is  named. 

rXSECTS  A>I>  rSSECIICD»E!S.  By  Clarence 
yi.  \\  eed,  D.  Sc.  A  new  and  practical  manual  con- 
cerning noxious  insects  ana  the  methods  of  pre- 
venting their  injuries.  Issued  in  ISO] .  A  complete 
description  of  insects  affecting  trees,  vines,  plants 
and  flowers  ;  also  those  infesting  domestic  animals 
and  cattle,  and  the  insect  pests  of  the  household 
All  fully  illustrated.  The  price  of  the  work  is  low. 
Price,  postpaid,  ^1.2^. 

THE  KEW  0>IO?r  CTXTVRE.  By  Joseph  (T. 
Greiner.)  A  new  system  Ijy  which  2, Odd  bushels  may 
be  raised  on  one  acre.  Illustrated.  Paper  cover. 
Price,  postpaid,  50  cents. 

HOW  TO  3IAKE  THE  CABDEX  PAT.  By 

.loseph  <  T.  Greiner.)   Price,  postpaid.  $2. 

AUL  ABOVT  JIAXXTKES.  By  Joseph  kT.  Greiner.) 
How  to  save  money  in  buying  and  make  money  in 
applying  them.   Price,  postpaid,  SI. 

THE  SI1.0  AJfD  E?.'SIl,ACiE.   By  Prof.  A.  J. 

Cook.  New  edition.  Fully  illustrated.  Paper. 
Price,  postpaid,  25  cents. 

SWDTE  HrSBAXDRT.  By  F.  D.  Cohurn.  The 
practical  breeding,  rearing  and  management  of 
swine,  and  the  prevention  and  ti-eatment  of  their 
diseases.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition.  Illustrated, 
29rt  pages.   Price,  postpaid,  81.7.^. 

HEVDERSOX'S  XEW  HAVDBOOK  OF 
PI..4.XTS  AX»  CiE>ER.4L,  HOBTICUI.- 
TUBE.  By  Peter  Henderson.  A  new  aud  revised 
edition,  with  about  800  illustrations.  Price,  post- 
paid, ?4. 

eABDEKISrC  FOB  PBOFIT.  By  Peter  Hen- 
derson. A  guide  to  the  successful  culture  of  the 
market  and  family  garden.  Illustrated.  'Price, 
postpaid,  S2. 

GABDE:!rO[C  FOB  PI.EASl'BE.  By  Peter 
Henderson.  A  guide  to  the  amateur  in  the  fruit, 
vegetable  and  flower  garden,  with  full  directions  for 
the  greenhouse,  conservatory  and  window  garden. 
Illustrated.    Price,  postpaid,  S2. 

PB.4CTICAIi  FI,OBICi:i.TUBE.  By  Peter 
Henderson.  A  guide  to  the  successful  propagation 
and  cultivation  of  florists'  plantB.  illustrated. 
Price,  postpaid,  S1.50. 

TBUCK  FABSIESre  AT   THE   SOrTH.  By 

Dr.  A.  Oemler,  of  Georgia.  A  guide  to  the  raising 
of  vegetables  for  northern  markets.  Illustrated. 
Price,  postpaid,  a-l.oo. 

HOW  CBOPS  GBOW.  By  Prof.  Saml.  W.  John- 
son, of  Yale  College.  A.  treatise  on  the  chemical 
composition,  structure  and  life  of  the  plant.  Kew 
and  enlarged  edition.   Price,  postpaid,  S2. 

BBAIVDk'O  FOB  rBOFIT  AJfB  DBAITflKCi 
FOB  HEAX.TH.  By  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.  Illus- 
trated.  Price,  postpaid,  SL.vi. 

mrrsHBooxs;  how  to  cbow  them. 

By  Wm.  Falconer.  A  practical  treatise  on  mnsh- 
room  culture  for  profit  and  pleasure.  Illustrated. 
Price,  postpaid,  SI. 50. 

THE  SHeAJK  BEET.   By  Lewis  S.  Ware,  C.  E., 

M.  E.   323  pages,  9fi  engravings.   Price,  postpaid,  $4. 

BB003I-C0B?.'  ANB  BB003IS.  A  treatise  on 
raising  broom-corn  aud  making  brooms,  on  a  small 
or  large  scale.   Price,  postpaid,  50  cents. 

THE  .SMAM^-FBCTT  CUl.Tl'BIJST.  By  An- 
drew S.  Fuller.  Enlargeil  and  brought  fully  up  to 
the  present  time.  Illustrfited.  Price,  postpaid,  SI .50. 

THE  SHEPHEBD'S  MAXUAX.  By  Henry 
Stewart.  A  practical  treatise  on  sheep,  esperjally 
for  American  shepherds.    Price.  P'ls^aid,  $1.50. 

KAXtiSTBOTH  OX  THE  HOXEY-BEE.  Re- 
vised by  Dadant.  A  practical  work.  550  pages,  ly9 
engravings.   Price,  postpaid,  S2. 

A  B  C  OF  BEE  Cn,TrBF_  By  A.  I.  Root. 
Everything  pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  honey-bee. 
Illustrated.   Over  300  pages.   Price,  postpaid,  $1.25. 

THE  BEE-KEEPEB.S'  CITDE.  By  A.  J.  Cook. 
Revised.  Over  30»>  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  port - 
paid,  $1.00. 

THE  C03IP1lETE  POFXTBY  BOOK.   By  C. 

E.  Thorne.  A  manual  for  the  American  farm. 
Price,  postpaid,  75  cents. 

Persons  sending  us  their  order  for  any  one 
of  the  above  books,  will  be  given  one  year's 
subscription  to  this  paper  for  only  25  cents  ad- 
ditional to  the  price  of  the  book  ;  or,  any  one 
ordering  two  of  the  books  at  one  time,  will  be 
given  one  year's  subscription  free. 

Address  all  orders  to 

FARM  AXD  FIRESIDIE;. 
Pbiladelpliia,  Pa.,  or  Spring;field.  Obio. 


Wire  Splicer  and  Staple  Puller. 


^lo  man  mbo  bas  'Wive  penees  can 
affoPd  to  be  ujithout  it. 

With  the  "Wire  Splicer  two  pieces  of  wire  can 
be  spliced  as  neatly  and  strongly  as  it  is  done 
at  the  factory,  one  wire  being  wrapped  tightly 
around  the  other,  as  shown  in  the  cut. 

In  combination  with  the  Wire  Splicer  is  a 
Staple  Puller.  Everyone  knows  how  hard  it 
is  to  get  the  staples  out  of  a  fence  post.  With 
this  little  tool  and  a  hammer  they  can  be  taken 
out  as  fast  as  the  puller  can  be  placed  in  posi- 
tion. The  same  tool  also  has  a  claw  for  draw- 
ing light  nails  or  tacks,  a  Itammer  head  for 
driving  tacks,  and  the  handle  Is  In  shape  to  use 
for  a  light  wrench.  Thus  there  is  combined 
in  this  one  tool  half  a  dozen  that  would  cost 
separately  one  or  two  dollars. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  one  new  yearly  sub- 
scriber at  50  cents,  in  whic\j  case  the  new  sub- 
scriber is  not  entitled  to  any  of  the  special 
presents  offered. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to 
this  paper,  65  cents. 

We  ofTer  it  forsale  for  25  cents.  Postage  paid 
by  us  in  each  case  .\ddress 

FARM  AXD  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelpliia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Two  Valuable  Presents— a  Silver 
Plated  Butter  Knife  and  a  Silver 
Plated  Sugar  Shell— both  offered  Free 
to  any  one  Subscribing  or  Renewing 
during  August.  See  our  Grand  Offers 
on  page  379. 
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DON'T  TELL. 

When  my  big  dolly  gave  a  ball. 

Of  course  I  bad  to  bake— 
I  know  you'd  never  guess  at  all 

Just  how  I  made  tWe  cake  ! 
Don't  tell— I  took  the  powder-box 

From  mamma's  dressing-case— 
You  know  there's  one  that  never  locks 

And  has  a  frill  of  lace. 

Into  this  flour  I  put  cologne 

For  flavoring— don't  lell! 
Then  took  a  buttonhook— my  own— 

And  mixed  it  very  well. 
I  slipped  it  in  the  kitchen  range, 

And  cook,  she  never  saw  ; 
But  what  to  me  seemed  very  strange. 

The  douijli,  when  baked,  was  raw  ! 

My  dolly  seemed  to  think  it  fine. 

And  so  I  gave  her  some 
With  an  eggcupful  of  lovely  wine— 

My  papa's  best  bay-rum. 
The  supper-table,  after  all, 

I  tliink,  looked  very  well 
And  now  I've  told  you  'bout  the  ball— 

But  don't  you  ever  tell  I 

—  Wide- Awake. 


THIRTEEN  more  women  than  men  voted  at 
the  municipal  election  in  Cawker  City,  Kan. 

Cotton  soaked  in  olive-oil  an&  turpentine, 
and  put  in  the  ear,  often  stops  earache  of  the 
most  painful  kind. 

The  bank  of  Scotland  issued  one-pound 
notes  as  early  as  1704,  and  their  issue  has  since 
been  continued  without  interruption. 

An  old  clipper  ship  has  just  made  the  fast- 
est time  on  record  between  Japan  and  this 
country,  being  out  but  twenty-two  days. 

The  world  will  be  nearer  right  when  a  man 
has  learned  to  laugh  a  little  less  at  his  neigh- 
bor's troubles  and  a  little  more  at  his  own.— 
Atchison  Globe. 

A  DiSTiNGtriSHED  Egyptologist  has  recently 
unearthed,  with  a  lot  of  his  mummies,  a  will 
probably  made  4,450  years  ago,  but,  curiously, 
quite  modern  in  form. 

The  father  of  eleven  sons  has  applied  for  a 
salaried  position  in  a  baseball  club.  He  says 
he  never  played  a  game  In  his  life,  but  he  has 
had  twenty  years'  experience  ip  making  base 
hits. 

In  eastern  New  Mexico  nearly  six  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  fruit  and  farm  lauds  have 
been  reclaimed  by  the  construction  of  storage 
reservoirs  and  irrigating  canals  during  the 
past  two  years. 

Ix  Ipcopc  thr.-^o  large  Chicago  factories  busy 
to  manufacture  the  locomotive  head-lights 
and  railroad  lanterns  that  are  used  in  this 
country.  The  factories  give  employment  to 
1,100  men  and  boys. 

Don't  expect  a  man  to  do  anything  for  you 
on  account  of  something  you  have  already 
done  for  him,  but  if  you  intend  doing  more 
for  him,  tell  him  and  get  what  you  want  in 
nAym^ce.— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Mrs.  Myserlee— "Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Wings, 
you  really  can't  go  home  in  this  terrible 
storm.  Do  stay  and  take  supper  with  us." 
Wings— "Thank  you;  but;  it's  really  not  so 
Dad  as  all  that."— Munsei/'s  Weekly. 

A  Gainesville,  Tex.,  girl  has  probably  the 
longest  hair  in  the  world.  It  Is  10  feet  6 
inches  long.  The  present  growth  is  of  the 
past  seven  years,  as  in  18S4  her  bead  was 
shaved  during  a  spell  of  brain  fever. 

We  will  mail  free  to  any  address,  a  copy  of 
our  Home  Treatment,  a  positive  cure  for  Leu- 
corrhea,  Whites  and  all  Female  Weakness. 
Send  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope.  May 
Flower  Med.  Co.,  85  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

A  BE.\UTiFnL  piece  of  sculpture  from  an- 
cient Ephesus  has  reached  the  British  mu- 
seum. The  relic  forms  part  of  a  marble  bull, 
the  head  being  exquisitely  carved,  while  the 
figure  of  a  goddess  appears  on  the  body.  It  Is 
supposed  to  be  2,000  years  old. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  idea  of  the  slot  ma- 
chine is  very  old.  In  an  inn  in  one  of  the 
rural  districts  of  England  the  tobacco  for  the 
guests  was  kept  in  a  box  which  was  opened  by 
an  English  penny  ;  this  box  was  certainly,  so 
the  landlord  averred,  150  years  old. 

At  Gooseberry  ravine,  Nevada  county,  Cal., 
some  boys  recently  found  four  pieces  of  float 
quartz  containing  gold  to  the  value  of  86,  818, 
323  and  832,  respectively.  Prospectors  have 
been  thick  in  the  ravine  ever  since,  and  one 
of  them  found  a  ledge  which  is  believed  to  be 
the  source  of  the  float. 

The  Juvenile  Philosopher.— Rev.  Dox- 
ology  (to  Brother  Bangs  and  his  family)— "I 
am  annoyed  every  Sabbath  by  BrotherMoney- 
flst.  The  old  man  persists  in  going  to  s\eef> 
with  his  mouth  open.  I  wonder  what  he  does 
that  for?" 

Bobby— "I  guess  he  wants  somebody  to 
cliuck  a  nickel  i  nto  the  slot." 

A  MAN  in  Vermont  who  neglected  his  wife 
flnds  hir'nself  confronted  by  a  petition  signed 
by  over  100  of  the  best  known  women  in  the 
town  and  addressed  to  the  court,  asking  for 
his  dismissal  from  the  oSice  of  county  clerk. 
This  kind  of  female  suffrage  made  him  sick, 
and  the  judges  have  postponed  action  antil 
f  he  gets  well. 

Beecha.m's  Pills  cure  Bilious  and  Nervous 
Ills. 


THE  REMAINS  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIER. 

The  opening  of  the  cotlin  in  which  the  body 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier  has  Iain  for  nearly  three 
centuries  and  a  half,  in  the  cathedral  at  Goa, 
appears  to  have  been  attended  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony.  A  vast  multitude  of 
Roman  Catholics,  including  the  patriarch 
archbishop  and  the  governor-general  of 
Portuguese  India,  were  present.  The  coffin 
being  opened,  all  the  assembled  dignitaries 
proceeded  to  venerate  the  remains  and  kiss 
the  bare  feet,  which  for  that  purpose  were  left 
outside  the  glass-paneled  case  in  which  the 
coffin  was  deposited.  Thereupon  a  great  rush 
took  place,  everyone  being  desirous  of  kissing 
or  toucliing  the  body,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
utmost  disorder  and  confusion  prevailed  in 
the  church.  The  face  and  the  feet  are  de- 
scribed as  covered  with  dried  integiinieiits. 
Though  the  eyes  had  disappeared,  both  ears 
remained.  The  disappearance  of  the  right 
arm  was  explained  l)y  the  f.ict  that  this  mem- 
ber was  cut  ofT  long  ago  and  sent  to  Rome, 
where  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  body  was 
found  to  be  only  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length. 
Vespers  were  afterwards  celebrated  in  honor 
of  the  saint,  and  in  the  evening  the  churches 
and  public  places  in  Goa  were  brilliantly 
illuminated. 


HAS  A  THICK  SKULL. 

Abram  Parsons,  better  known  as  "Abe,  the 
Bunter,"  Is  one  of  the  chief  celebrities  of 
Williamstown,  Mass.  He  celebrated  his  one 
hundred  and  first  birthday  on  the  4th  of  last 
July,  but  still  remains  hale,  hearty  and  a 
character. 

Parsons  is  a  Negro,  and  began  life  as  a  slave 
in  Soutli  Carolina,  where  he  remained  until 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Then  he  was  sold  to 
Stephen  Miller,  of  Claverack,  N.  Y.  He  ran 
away,  got  to  Connecticut,  and  from  that  on 
knew  no  master.  To  the  thickness  and  pecu- 
liar formation  of  his  skull  he  owes  his 
celebrity.  In  the  order  of  their  occurrence  is 
given  this  record  of  his  greatest  victories: 
Butted  with  a  ram  and  killed  him  ;  butted  in 
the  door  of  Harvey  Cole's  burning  store  and 
made  entrance  for  the  firemen ;  butted  a  j 
ferocious  two-year-old  bull  insensible  and 
then  cut  his  throat;  ditto  a  cow.  Besides  this, 
to  amuse  the  students  of  Williams  college, 
Abe  once  smashed  a  grindstone  with  his  head. 
The  old  fellow  Is  well  liked  by  those  who 
know  him,  because,  as  he  says,  he  "never 
robbed  a  chicken  roost."  He  has  provided  for 
the  future  of  his  aged  wife  by  selling  his  body 
to  a  physician  for  8100. 


GIVE  YOUR  HOST  A  REST. 

Never  tax  your  entertainers  with  your 
presence  all  day  long,  when  you  are  passing 
some  days  under  a  roof  not  your  own.  No 
matter  how  fond  they  are  of  you,  your  occa- 
sional absence— in  your  room  or  out  for  a  walk 
— will  be  a  relief  to  them;  quite  likely  they 
will  not  know  It  is  a  relief,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  would  know  that  they  were  taxed  if 
you  remained  constantly  within  sight  and 
sound.  A  tactful  guest  will  know  just  when 
to  be  absent.  If  j'ou  are  visiting  a  wife  whose 
husband  is  absent,  never  prolong  your  stay 
till  his  return,  as  few  men  care  to  find  guests 
in  the  house  to  entertain  when  they  return, 
tired  and  nervous  from  a  wearisome  railroad 
journey.  If  your  visit  is  only  half  finished, 
it  would  be  tasteful  to  make  some  excuse  to 
be  absent  for  a  day,  at  least,  on  the  husband's 
return.  Rob  yourself  of  some  pleasure  rather 
than  fall  to  make  the  servants  some  kind  of  a 
gift.  The  presence  of  a  stranger  In  any  house 
adds  materially  to  the  work,  and  servants  do 
not  get  the  pleasure  out  of  entertaining  which 
the  host  and  hostess  find.  A  little  money  or  a 
gift  of  some  kind  will  render  servants  gracious 
and  obliging  to  guest  and  employer. 


AFRICAN  EXPLORERS. 

A  list  of  explorers  who  have  crossed  Africa 
has  just  been  published  in  the  Vossische 
Zeltung.  It  appears  that  from  1802  to  18U  the 
feat  was  accomplished  by  a  Portuguese, 
Honorata  de  Costa;  in  1838  and  18.53  it  was 
achieved  bj-  Francesco  Colmbra  and  Silva 
Porto;  in  18.54,  by  Dr.  Livingstone;  In  1865,  by 
Gerhard  Rohlfs;  in  1874,  by  Lieutenant  Cam- 
eron and  Mr.  Stanley;  then  by  Serpa  Pinto 
and  the  Italians,  Mattenio  and  Massarl;  next 
by  Lieutenant  Wissmann,  who  crossed  from 
St.  Paul  de  Loanda  to  Sadani  on  the  east  coast, 
from  1882  to  1884;  and  recently  by  the  Scotch 
missionary,  Arnat;  the  Portuguese,  Capello 
and  Ivans;  the  Swedish  lieutenant,  Gleerup, 
who  occupied  the  least  time,  crossing  from 
Stanley  Falls-to  Bagamoyo  in  six  months;  the 
Austrian,  Dr.  Senz;  Mr.  Stanley  for  the  second 
time  ;  and  finally  Captain  Trivler,  the  Frsnch 
traveler.  The  first  explorer  who  crossed  Africa 
took  nearly  ten  years  over  the  task,  while  the 
last  occupied  barely  a  year. 


VARIOUS  HUES. 

Every  once  in  a  while  the  African  mind 
will  evolve  an  expression  that  has  a  wealth  of 
grotesque  poesy  in  it.  An  elderly  man  who 
is  employed  about  one  of  the  public  buildings 
in  this  city  was  heard  to  remark  : 

"I  dunno  what  I'se  gwlne  ter  do  for  close  fob 
all  Ob  my  family." 

"Have  you  a  large  family,  uncle  7  "  said  one 
of  the  clerks,  in  a  quizzical  tone. 

"  'Deed  I  Is— seben  chillun." 

"Are  they  all  the  same,color  as  you  ?  " 

"No,  sab  ;  dey  varies,  rangin'  all  de  way  f'um 
dusk  ter  niiduisht."— Washington  Post. 


r«:j4.<M  NOTHING 

TO  £XJini!!E  XniS  WATCH.  I^WE  PAY  AtL  EXPRESS  CHAROESt   TOF  PAT  NOTHINO- 

IWe  are  deteruiinod  to  intrcKluc©  our  fine  Gold  and  Gold  Filled  Watches  in  every  state,  and  dif" 
fpreot  from  all  others,  we  offer  as  our  leader  the  FINEST  SOLID  (iOLD  WATt'H  WE  HAVE.  Wo 
believe  that  many  of  tho  readers  of  this  paper  who  heretofore  have  never  answered  advertise- 
iients  will  take  advantage  ot  our  WONDEKFCL  OFEEU  and  get  a  SOLID  tiOU)  WATCH  and 

hcl|j  us  introduce  our  goods, 

iSDfH^^HNEisT  AND  iikST SOLID  GOLD  WAlCII  WE  SELL.    (A  Written  Guar- 
antee is  sent  with  each  watch.)   Such  watches  are  never  advertised  ia  papers,  they  are 
only  found  in  the  finest  Jewelry  stores  at  from  160.00  tolHKJ.uO,  (consequently  hereto- 
fore h.ive  only  come  within  the  reach  of  the  wealthy.)   Tlie  cases  are  Full  Box-Joint 
SOLID  GOLD  TIlItOUGlCASD  TJIROUOU.  Hunting  Style.  Stem-Wind  and  Stem- 
Set,  Eni^raved  by  Hand  in  the  most  Beautiful  Design  imaginable  and  we  guarantee 
'  them  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  appearance  to  any  watch  you  ever  saw.   The  Move- 
^  ment  is  such  as  you  would  want  in  a  fine  SOLID  GOLD  Case.    Fu'l  Jeweled,  Ex- 
pansion B.ilance,  Quick  Train,  Full  Plate,  Stem-Wind  and  Stem-Sot,  Accurately 
Regulated  and  adjusted  and  Warranted  for  6  yfora,   (A  written  guarantee  is 
sent  with  each  watch.)   This  watch  is  equal  to  watches  that  are  sold  for  $100.00, 
but  our  regular  price  is  139.50,  biit  FOR  30  DA  YS  we  make  a  GRAND  OFFER 
to  aiUertise  our  goods     BSTREAD  IT^CAItEFl  LLY. 

LAST  GRAND  OFFER! 

w^viUsendthi^vatcin^wi  MT:j1^r^ss,  (aIL  K.vi'itKss  chakges  r aid 

BY  rS.)    Without  paying  one  cent  you  can  ex.^iiiiuo  it  th-jrouphly,  and  if  yoii 
do  not  find  it  exactly  as  represented  and  every  word  we  have  said  true,  LEAVE 
/T,  and  you  do  not  pay  acent;  othenvise  pay  the  express  op'^nt  OUIi  SPECIAL 
ONE-HALF  I  STIiODUCTORY  PRICE  J 
and  take  the  watch.    We  will  expect  everyone  getting  one  of 
these  watches  to  show  it  to  their  friends  and  thereby  pet  tlioi;i 
to  send  for  our  Catalogue,  {which  tctt  Mnd  FREE),  and  in  that 
way  for  every  watch  wc  sell  at  119.75  wo  expect  to  sell  many 
more  at  our  regular  prices. 

CACTIOS!— To  protect  us  against  dealers  and  speculators  ordering  in  large  quan- 
ties,  we  will  only  sell  OSE  WAlVJl  to  any  person  at  $19.75,  after  that  the  price  will 
be  $39.50.  t3rREAt>  THIS  AI>.  CABEFUIil^V  and  reason  if  you  ever 
saw  such  a  liberal  offer  before.  l^A  Betteb  Watch  Than  Was  Ever  AovrRTi-^to  Before.  jEJ  A  $100.00  Solid  Gold  Watoi 
FOR  $10.75!!    EXAMINATION  FREE!!    We  Pav  All  Express  Charge:?— You  Do.v't  Pxr  a  Ce.vt!!    Then  after  considering  what 

we  say,  B«ad  Wliat  a  Few  of  Oar  Cuatomerft  Write*  XjT Thousands  write  the  same  way- 

"'^'^'"•"•^■'^'^^LEJIONT  FrRNACE,  Fayefto  County,  Pa. 
HR.  A.  C.  ROEBrCK,  819  Nlrollet  Are.,  Jllnneapollt,  Jllon.    DEAR  SIR:— I  send  yoa  by  expreno  today  $19.75  In 

Saynient  for  wutcb.    I  nm  surprised  to  And  It  »ufh  an  elegant  nalcb.    I  got  the  Express  Agent  to  take  it  to  I'Dlontomiand 
are  It  examined  by  (be  beBtjcireler  la  town  anrl  be  said  the  ease  Itself  wa«  worth  $30.00.    Send  me  your  catalogae  of 
prices  and  It  I  can  get  yoa  aoy  orders  I  will  gladly  do  so.  Youra  trniy*  ^TM.  11.  LOWRY. 


J 1 9.75 


Edektok,  N.  C,  April  8,  I89I. 

A.  C.  Roebuck  Esq.,  _  Minne- 

apolis, Minn.  Dear  Sir; — Your  watch  received  on  the  6th. 
am  very  well  pleased  with  it  and  think  it  the  best  watch  for 
the  money  that  I  ever  haveseen.  And  the  way  you  send  thcui 
convinces  me  that  I  am  dealing  with  a  fair  and  square  house. 
Please  send  me  your  catalogue,  prices  and  conditions  as  to  the 
way  you  allow  your  agents  to  examine  them.      Yours  Truly, 

Lock  Box  85.  C.  C.  Mubden. 

Carpenters  Eddy,  June  25,  1801. 

Roebuck  &  Co.  Gents: — Received  the  watch  a  week  ago. 
Will  say  it  far  surpasses  my  expectation.  For  honest,  square 
dealing  I  can  recommend  your  house  as  one  that  gives  more 
for  the  money  than  any  other  house  in  the  United  States. 

Yours,  &C,  J.  D.  Bor.ART, 


We  want  you  to  order  to-day.  This  paper  may  get  lo^tt  and  thtt  ad.  never  appear  again.  Address  j 
A  Co.,  319  ytcollct  Avcnne.  Mlnnc»poHg,  Minn.  


Cbescest  City,  Tlh.,  June  6,  ISH. 
Ula.  A.  C.  RoEBtlcit  ACo.  <imtlmen:—lhe  watch  arrived  all 
riglit  and  many  thanks.  It  was  far  better  than  I  expected— it 
is  a  beauty.  I  could  have  sold  it  a  dozen  times  for  twice  the 
money.  Now,  if  there  is  an>-thingyou  want  me  to  do  please 
don't  fail  to  ask  it  of  me,  and  I  aw  at  your  service.  I  feel  1 
can't  repay  you  for  your  kiadnesB.        Your  servant, 

Capt.  W,  H.  HlTtEY. 
Good  Thunder,  Minn. 
Received  last  order  in  perfect  condition  and  am 
well  satisfied,  and  can  say,  do  not  know  a  more  fair,  stronger 
and  reliable  firm  than  Roebuck  &  Co.,  am  glad  to  find  I  can 
now  get  what  is  advertised.  I  will  favor  you  with  niy  future 
orders,  as  1  can  get  just  what  1  send  for.      Yours  trul  y, 

F.  L  RusTE. 

,  Roebuck 


Mention  Farm  and  Tireside  when  iinsweritig  this  advertipenieut. 


THE  PERFECT  MAN. 

From  the  crown  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  is 
one  twelfth  the  stature  of  a  perfectly-formed 
man. 

The  hand,  from  the  wrist  to  the  end  of  the 
middle  finger,  is  one  tenth  of  the  total  height 
of  a  man  of  perfect  proportions. 

A  man  of  good  proportions  is  as  tall  as  the 
distance  between  the  tips  of  his  fingers  when 
both  arms  are  extended  to  full  length. 

The  face,  from  the  highest  point  of  the  fore- 
head where  the  hair  begins  to  the  end  of  tlie 
chin,  is  one  tenth  of  the  wliole  stature  of  a 
man  of  peifect  mold. 

If  the  face,  from  tlie  roots  of  the  hair  to  the 
chin,  be  divided  into  tliree  equal  parts,  the 
first  division  determines  the  place  where  the 
eyebrows  should  meet,  the  second  the  opening 
of  the  nostrils,  if  the  man  be  perfect  in  form. 

The  proportions  of  the  human  figure  are  six 
times  the  length  of  the  right  foot.  "Whether 
the  form  is  slender  or  plump,  the  rule  holds 
good  on  the  average.  Any  deviation  from  the 
rule  is  a  departure  from  the  beauty  of  propor- 
tion. It  is  claimed  that  the  Greeks  made  all 
their  statues  according  to  this  rule.— iS<.  Louis 
Republic. 


CLASSICAL  EDUCATION. 

"Do  you  not  think  that  American  institu- 
tions are  progressive  ?  "  inquired  a  Boston  girl 
of  an  eminent  English  tourist. 

"Indeed  I  do,"  was  the  hearty  reply.  "The 
classical  education  of  even  your  railroad 
brakemen  makes  them  far  superior  to  the 
common  guards  of  our  English  sj'stem." 

"What  do  j'ou  mean  by  the  classical  educa- 
tion of  our  brakemen?  "  inquired  the  Boston 
girl,  with  no  small  show  of  surprise. 
.  "Why,  I  notice  they  open  the  car  door  and 
call  out  the  names  of  the  stations  in  an  un- 
known tongue.  I  am  familiar  with  seven 
distinct  languages,  but  your  American  brake- 
men  are  a  gulf  of  learning  compared  to  our 
most  eminent  scholars." 


A  DISMAL  FUTURE. 

Head  of  firm— "Mr.  Wigling,  ten  years  ago 
you  came  with  me  as  an  office-boy.  Since 
then  you  have  risen  in  my  emploj'  to  junior 
partner,  and  you  are  now  engaged  to  my 
daughter.  Suppose,  sir,  that  ten  years  from 
now  I  should  die  ;  what  would  you  do  then  ?" 

Wigling— "I  should  probably  have  to  sup- 
port her."— i^arpec's  Bazar. 


VANDALISM  IN  GEORGIA  FORESTS. 

The  long  leaf  pine  belt  of  Georgia  covers 
more  than  one  half  of  the  counties  of  the 
state.  Well  managed,  it  would  yield,  it  is 
estimated,  $.30,000,000  a  year;  but  it  is  being 
recklessly  destroyed  by  the  turpentine  farm- 
ers. It  is  claimed  that  40  per  cent  of  the  pine 
now  standing  has  been  killed.  There  are  now 
in  operation,  it  is  said,  slills  enough  to  sap  the 
remainder  of  the  timber  in  seven  years,  anti 
all  this  for  the  price  of  75  cents  to  81  an  acre 
which  gives  8.5,000,000  for  the  destruction  o' 
foreBts  which  in  fifteen  years  of  good  hus- 
bandry would  have  yielded  Sl.50,000,000  in 
lumber  and  naval  stores  without  diminution 
of  their  own  productiveness.— .4<{ania  Consti- 
tution. 


THE  LOGIC  OF  EVENTS. 

Customer— "Not  long  agol  came  in  here  and 
bought  a  porous  plaster  to  help  me  get  rid  of 
the  lumbago." 

Clerk— "Yes,  sir.  What  can  I  do  for  you 
now?" 

Customer— "I  want  something  to  help  me 
get  rid  of  the  porous  plaster."— Z,(/e. 


Denver,  Colo.,  February  16, 1S91. 
The  Atlas  came  a  day  or  two  ago  and  am 
very  much  pleased  with  it.   It  is  even  better 
than  1  expected.  Mrs.  F.  S.  Osborn. 


MONTCLAIR,  Fla.,  May  4,  1891. 
Atlas  recieved  all  right.   It  is  far  better  than 
I  expected.   It  should  be  iii  every  household. 
Cook  Book  also  received,  which  is  also  very 
good.  Frank  Nelson. 


Treherne,  Man.,  April  27,  1891. 
I  received  the  Cook  Book  several  weeks  ago 
and  am  well  pleased  with  it.   Many  thanks  to 
you  for  it.  Mrs.  T.  Ring. 


Walton,  Ont.,  March  12,  1891. 
We  received  the  Peerless  Atlas  a  few  days 
ago  and  are  delighted  with  it.  An  agent 
through  this  way  was  selling  the  same  style 
of  a  book,  with  different  binding,  for  nine 
dollars.  Everyone  ought  to  take  advantage 
of  such  an  offer  as  this. 

Annie  M.  Sage. 


Mansfield  Valley,  Pa.,  March  12, 1891. 
I  received  the  Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World 
and  am  very  much  plea.sed  with  it,  and  would 
not  like  to  be  without  it.    It  is  splendid. 
Many  thanks.  M.  A.  Boden. 


TO  EVERY  READER<^" REBUS. 

130O  of  these  beautiful  Watches   given  abeiolutely  free  to  each  of  tbo 
first  1200  persons  who  will  read  this  advertisement  and  send  us  the  correct 
answerto  this  rebue.  i 
The  publishers  of  1 
>inerlcun   House  I 
md  Home  make  I 
thi.'s  maKniflcent&  | 
priDcely  offer  to  | 
advertise  &intro- 1 
duce  their  mam- 1 
mothillustrstM  I 
>ew»  &  Story  j 

paper  into  new '  _   

tomes  at  once.  It  is  beautifully  &  profusely  illostrated,  (established  1880) 
8  pages,  same  size  Harper's  &  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weeklies,  &  for  years  lias 
been  a  couspicuous  Metropolitan  Journal.  "We  have  paid  out  over  ^il  OO.- 
000  for  prizes  and  premiums,  and  by  our  liberality  secured  500,000  read- 
ers.   Experience  has  taught  us  it  pays  to  g-ive  costly  and  useful  premiums. 
Wejjnaranlee  satlHfaelion,  Sc  fulftll  every  promise  we  make  promptly.  The 
rebus  is  composed  of  four  words.   The  names  and  address  of"  those  giving 
correct  answ^ers  will  be  published  weekly  ."With  your  answer  send  1 0  cents  in  sil- 
 -ver,qrl5  centsinstampsfor  a  three  months' trial  subscription  to  above 


de^^ribed  paper,  and  to  help  pay  packing,  postage,  &e.,  and  it  will  be  sent 
by  return  mail.  If  you  want  watch  sent  by  registered  mail  send  10  cent.-* 
extra.   Address  American  Uoukb  and  lIoine»  10  Murray  St.,  New  York 


City.  N.E.— Remember  weare  the  Urst  and  only  firm  ever  to  give  a  e^enulne  Watch  absolutely  and  uaconilitiomiUy 
Free>  and  ttiat  accorUiuy  to  uUuvu  coaditious,  every  one  geta  a  watch  by  sendiog  at  once. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


--.UGDST  15,  1891. 


OUR  KIND. 

She  knows  no  Latin,  she  knows  no  Greek, 

But  the  purest  American  she  can  speak  ; 

She  knows  the  uses  ot  her  and  she 

And  the  proper  places  of  I  and  me. 

She  doesn't  use  big  words  to  tell 

A  story,  although  she  can  use  them  well ; 

In  short,  she's  a  girl  without  pretense, 

With  an  ample  supply  of  common  sense. 

And  I'd  rather  have  her  any  day 

Than  the  girl  who  can  parley  voo  frongsay. 

— yew  York  I^ess. 


KINDNESS  MISAPPLIED. 

That's  the  matter?"  asked  the  kind- 
hearted  old  gentleman  of  the  boy  who 
was  weeping  bitterly. 

"I  g-got  two  nice  clean  blocks,  an' 
them  fellers  took  'em  away  from 
_  ^  me." 

"Wei! !  well !"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman. 
"Did  you  want  them  very  bad  ?" 
"Y-yes,  sir." 

"Hasn't  your  mother  any  kindling  ?" 

"X-no,  sir,  she  ai-aint." 

"Father  too  poor  to  buy  any?"  , 

"X-no,  sir." 

"Does  he  drink?" 

"S-some." 

"Humph.  Very  proper  pride.  I  see  it  all," 
was  the  kind-hearted  comment. 

"But  :you  wanted  the  blocks  for  kindling, 
didn't  you?" 

""S-no,  sir." 

"What  did  you  want  them  for,  then  ?" 

"I  want  'em  t-to  hit  together  and  m-make  a 
dickens  of  a  n-noise  with,  sir." 

The  kind-hearted  gentleman  turned  the  cor- 
ner almost  at  a  trot  to  avoid  missing  an  ap- 
pointment.— Washington  Post. 


AN  UNLUCKY  GIRL. 

She  can  fix  her  hair  in  fashion,  and  her  man- 
ner's rather  dashing,  and  her  dainty  little 
shoes  are  just  in  style. 

She  can  jabber  French  and  German,  and  ex- 
pound npon  a  sermon,  and  set  a  person 
crazy  with  her  smile. 

In  the  tastes  that  are  sesthetic,  and  in  mixing 
face  cosmetic,  they  say  she  has  no  equal 
anywhere. 

And  in  chewing  tutti  frutti,  she  enhances 
much  her  beauty,  and  the  settings  in  her 
teeth  are  very  rare. 

She  can  thump  a  grand  piano,  and  can  sing  in 
great  crescendo,  and  her  style  of  elocu- 
tion's very  trim. 

She  has  college  education,  is  the  pride  of  her 
relation,  but  she  still  persists  in  saying, 
"It  is  him." 

—Oil  City  Blizzard. 


THE  PARROT  SPOKE. 

Some  time  ago,  a  captain,  who  had  been  on  a 
long  voyage,  brought  home  a  parrot.  The  par- 
rot, who  had  been  with  him,  had  learned  some 
of  the  sayings  of  the  sailors.  One  evening 
the  captain  invited  a  friend  to  supper,  and  be- 
gan talking  about  where  he  had  been,  to  which 
the  parrot  replied : 

"That's  a  lie!" 

The  captain  was  rather  cross  at  this,  so  he 
covered  the  cage  over.  He  still  kept  on  with 
the  conversation,  and  the  parrot  again  re- 
marked : 

"What  a  lie !" 

This  so  enraged  the  captain  that  he  seized  a 
jug  of  water  and  threw  it  over  the  parrot,  and 
the  bird  screamed  out: 

"All  hands  on  deck;  another  thunder 
storm  !" 


EQUAL  TO  THE  OCCASION. 

"Mary,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house  as  the 
cook  was  leaving,  "I  think  you  are  treating 
me  shamefully,  leaving  without  a  day's  no- 
tice." 

"Indeed,  I'm  sorry,  mum,  an'  if  a  reference 
will  be  of  any  use  to  you,  mum,  I'll  give  you 
one  cheerfully."— iJccorder. 


HE  MIGHT  EASILY  HAVE  MISSED. 

She— "Did  you  hear  about  young  Tomp- 
kyns  ?" 
He— "Xo.   What  ?" 

She— "Took  up  a  pistol  and  blew  his  brains 
out  last  night !" 
He— "Must  have  been  a  mighty  good  shot." 


A  GOOD  MEMORY. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  but  haven't  we  met  before  7 
Your  face  is  strangely  familiar." 

"Yes,  madame,  our  host  introduced  us  to 
each  other  just  before  dinner." 

"Ah,  I  was  positive  I  had  seen  you  some- 
where. I  never  forget  a  face." 


A  HORSE  S  FEARS. 

"You  can  recommend  this  horse,  then  ?" 
"Certainly;  he  is  as  kind  as  can  be,  and 
there  is  only  one  thing  that  he's  afraid  of." 
"What  is  that?" 

"He's  afraid  somebody  will  say  whoa  to  him 
and  he  won't  hear  it." 


EVIDENTLY  PIQUED. 

Little  Girl  (timidly)— "Please,  Mr.  Store- 
keeper, I  want  to  get  some  shoe-strings." 

Storekeeper— "How  longdoyou  wantthem?" 

Little  Girl— "I  want  them  to  keep,  sir.  If  you 
please."— iToumoi  o/  Education. 


AN  APT  PUPIL. 

There  is  a  popular  young  physician  of  this  city 
who  is  blessed  with  two  verj-  pretty  children- 
Dudley,  who  is  five  yeers  of  age,  and  Rose, 
who  is  three.  The  mother  has  been  at  great 
pains  to  teach  Dudley  to  be  always  generous 
and  chivalrous  toward  little  girls. 

She  had  occasion,  the  other  day,  to  punish 
them  for  some  mutual  unruliness.  The  two 
culprits  came  up  for  sentence  with  trembling 
lips  and  frightened  looks. 

Dudley,  who  seemed  to  dread  the  ordeal 
even  more  than  the  younger  offender,  kept  In 
the  background  persistently. 

"Come  here,  you  bad  boy,"  said  his  mother. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  pushing  your  little 
sister  ahead  of  you  ?" 

"Ladles  first,  mamma,"  replied  Dudley. 


DOMESTIC  ITEM. 

Judge  Peterby  said  to  his  colored  servant : 
"You  will  have  to  quit.  You  attend  to  your 
work  very  well,  but  I  am  always  missing 
things  about  the  house,  and  every  time  it  is 
you  that  takes  them." 

"Boss,  don't  send  me  off  on  dat  account. 
Hit  mus'  be  a  cumf  urt  ter  yer  when  yer  miss- 
ing anything  to  know  right  whar  it  am." — 
Texas  Si/tings. 

HE  KNEW. 

"And  when  does  the  wedding  take  place?" 
inquired  the  old  stationer,  jestingly.  "Why, 
don't  you  think—"  she  blushed  and  hesitated. 
"Ah,  frauleln,  when  young  ladles  buy  a  hun- 
dred sheets  of  paper  and  only  twenty-five  en- 
velopes, I  know  there's  always  something 
behind  it." — The  Christian  at  Work. 


ACCOUNTED  FOR. 

"Bridget,  this  chair  is  covered  with  dust." 
"Yessum.   Isobody's  sat  in  it  lately." 


LITTLE  BITS. 

Man  waz  kreated  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  ;  but,  while  an  infant,  he  fell  one  day 
out  ov  hiz  kradle,  and  hain't  struk  bottom 
yet.— Josh  Billings. 

"Nursin'  aint  what  It  used  to  be,"  said  Mrs. 
Gamp.  "They  fix  up  all  their  medicines  so 
nice  nowadays  that  there  aint  no  fun  in  makin' 
people  take  it  at  all." 

Wibble— "Well,  they  don't  boil  heretics  in 
oil,  nowadays." 

Wabble— "Xo ;  they  merely  roast  them  In 
religious  papers." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"It  is  very  strange,"  said  the  amateur  gar- 
dener; "1  planted  radishes  there,  and  nothing 
but  a  lot  of  green  stalks  have  come  up,  with 
not  a  blamed  radish  or  sign  of  a  blossom  on 
'em." 

A  woman  in  Missouri  was  shaved  clean  by 
lightning  one  day  last  week.  That's  just  our 
luck.  We  poor  men  have  to  go  to  the  barber- 
shops and  take  our  c\ia.nQes.— Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Awestruck  visitor  (in  artistic  studio)— "It 
must  be  very  difllcult  to  produce  such  an  ex- 
quisite work  of  art." 

Von  Dauber— "Nonsense  !  Almost  anybody 
can  paint  a  picture,  but  finding  a  rich  fellow 
to  buy  it  after  it  is  painted  is  where  the  art 
comes  in." 

Wife— "I  wish  you'd  tell  the  nurse  to  wash 
baby's  face  and  handstand  put  on  his  clean 
clothes."  * 

Husband— "Why,  my  dear,  are  you  going  to 
take  the  baby  out  this  kind  of  weather?" 

"Xo,  darling,  I  thought  I'd  let  him  play  with 
Fido  for  a  while." 

Three  times  within  a  year  a  young  man  of 
Burlington,  X.  J.,  failed  to  meet  his  sweet- 
heart at  the  matrimonial  altar  according  to 
promise,  but  the  fourth  time  he  was  on  hand 
and  the  marriage  was  consummated.  The 
patience  of  the  lady  in  the  case,  is  to  be  com- 
mended, and  yet  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  reformation  of  the  idiot  was  worth  the 
persuasion  it  cost. 

"My  wife  has  a  saving  disposition,"  said 
Hicks.  "When  we  got  our  upright  piano  she 
made  a  red  plush  cover  for  it,  so  that  the  rose- 
wood wouldn't  get  scratched.  Then  she  cov- 
ered that  with  a  sort  of  linen  duster  arrange- 
ment, so  as  to  save  the  plush.  I  tell  you 
women  have  great  big  minds."- flarper'j 
Bazar. 

A  certain  little  girl,  who  is  just  learning  to 
read  short  words,  takes  great  interest  In  the 
big  letters  she  sees  In  the  newspapers.  The 
other  evening,  after  she  had  kept  her  mamma 
busy  reading  the  advertisements  in  the  news- 
papers to  her,  she  knelt  down  to  say  her 
prayers.  "Dear  Lord,"  she  lisped,  "make  me 
pure,"  then  she  hesitated,  and  went  on,  with 
added  fervor,  a  moment  later,  "make  me  ab- 
solutely pure,  like  baking-powder." 

"You  know,  Dorothy,  these  biscuit  of  yours" 
— he  began,  as  he  reached  across  the  breakfast- 
table  and  helped  himself  to  the  seventh. 
"Yes?"  said  his  wife,  with  a  weary,  feeble 
smile.  "Ah  '  they're  nothing  like  mother's." 
"Xo?"  And  the  smile  was  gone.  "Xo  !  Xot 
a  bit.  Y'ou  see,  mother's  were  heavy  and  gave 
me  the  dyspepsia,  while  yours  are  as  light  as  a 
feather,  and  I  can  eat  about- why,  what's  the 
matter,  Dorothy?"  She  had  fainted.— iTa/e 
Field's  Washington. 


Asthma 


The  Tliraoalons  Kola 
Hlant.  Nature's  ^?ure  Cure 
for  Astbma.  Discovered  un 
ConiTo  River.  West  Afrir-a.  Cure  Ouaronleed. 
or  >"o  Pay.  Export  Office,  11*>4  Broadway,  Xew 
York.  For  Book  &  Trial  Case. Free  by  Mall,  address, 
KOLA  ZICPOKTIMO  CO. .133  Vine  Street.  Olacliuiatl,  0. 


PAINLESS.  PILLS  EFFECTUAL^  ^ 

A  WONDERFUL  MEDICINE. 


For  BILIOUS  &  NERVOUS  DISORDERS  '."i" 

Sick  Headache,  Weak  Stomach,  Impaired 
Digestion,  Oonstipatioii,  Disordered  Liver,  etc., 

ACTING  LIKE  MAGIC  on  the  vital  organs,  strengthening  the 
muscular  system,  and  arousing  with  the  rosebud  of  health 

The  ^^^lole  Physical  Energy  of  the  Humaii  Frame. 
Taken  as  directed  these  famous  pills  will  prove  marvellous 
restoratives  to  all  enfeebled  by  any  of  the  above,  or  kindred 
diseases.  sOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS, 

■Jt^x"ioe>  S3  cexx-ts  pep  -l=Sc»s;« 

Prepared  only  by  THOS.  BEECEAM,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  England.  • 
B.  F.  ALLEX  CO.,  Sole  Agents  for  Vnited  States,  365  &  S67  Cannl  St.,  New 
York,  ( u'ho  if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them)  will  mail  Seecham's  Pills  on 
receipt  of  price — but  inquire  first.  (Mention  this  paper.) 


RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
"to  agents.  Tlie  G.  A.  Earpie  Mfg.  Co..  Cleveland,  O; 

Pprc  A  safetv  bicvcle  on  very  easT  conditions. 
'  "^^  WESTERW  PEARl  Za..m  Dearborn  St.Chicago.Ill 

pUnTnCI  1"  Beauties,  latest  out,  only  10c. ;  57  for 
rnVlUOl  2Sc.   THrEBEB  &  Co.,  Bay  Shore,  N  X. 

500 SCRAP  giS!if-<f."c?-/ol^!^l*pS^  FREE 


IF  U 


ABE    ^^"iIJlEHIED,  urci    jccr  cisiiuro  2  e 

ttiiip  led    r»eei»e    fax  retara    mtXl,    "»  cleuaal  snrpriM 

maxageb  of  CLiMAS.  careAeo^iLL. 


999 


SONGS     FREE^    ^o*^  ^>l<-     Bsndsomvlr  bound  ^ 


CkG^^  lovely  Bhauties!  100  valaable  Money  mak- 
^  X*  V  I'w »3  [ nsr Secrets; 275  New  ALBrsj  Verses,* 2-lpleaB- 
li^  Oameslaii  for  only  lOc  1  Western  Pub,  Co.,  61.  Louis,  ilo. 

WANTED~'^'omeii  to  take  crochet  work  to  do  at  home, 
'■city  or  countrr;  steady  work.  Particulars  on  appli- 
cation.   L.  'WHITE  Sc  CO..  210  State  St..  Chicago,  111, 

A  handsome  catalogs  of  watches,  chains 
and  rings  if  you  cut  this  out  and  send  to 
,  W,  SntPSOX.  37  CcUeg*  Place,  ^ew  York. 


$5 


14x17 


A  DAY  SURE.  S2.15  Samples  Free. 
Horse  owners  buv  1  to  ti.  20  other  spe- 
cialties. Rein  Holder  Co.jSollTjMich. 

Uir  WANT  I  more  good  working  Agents  to 

nt  fTHni  l,UUU  handle  the  best  selling  article 
now  on  the  market.  Big  profits.  Get  full  particulars  by 
addressing  Mast.Crowell  j:  Kirkpatrick, Springfield, 0. 

Crayon  Porrraits,  SI. 60.  lSx22 
6  inch  Bronze  and  Gold  frame 
1^x22.  S5c.     All   work  warranted. 
 ROBT.  JOHNS,  Peoria,  111. 

n  p  A  V  PATKG  XHIN'G  for  Agents  is  our  PHOIO- 
Kp^V  I  GRAPH  FA3IILY,  RECORD  FICTUEE. 
M  \0  I  We  give  you  liberal  terms.  Address  Dept.  \V 
CP.  COKT&CO.,  51  A- 58  JetTerson  St.,  Chicago 

Ik-  nrs  t»  icenc:!!  tiiis  paper  when  yoa  Tsriie. 

ANAnrR^  WANTED  Everywhere  to  take  charea 
nnnuLallO  of  our  business.  Advertiee,  distribute 
circulara  &  employ  help.  Wages  $50  to  $125  per 
month.  Expenses  advanced.   State   ejEperience.  iTages  e.-c- 
pected,alsoyour  preference  for  home-work  or  traveling.  SLOAX 
&  CO.,  Manufai;--':irers,  294  George  Street,  Cincinnaci,  Ohio. 


who  >rill  do  writiiig  for  me  at  their  own 
hcnn*  will  make  good,  wa^es.  Address, 

_     iiiiheelf-adiJressed,  stamped  envelope 

3aSS  EDXA  r..  STIYTHE,  south  bend  esd..  pro- 

trie-.r  of  tile  FAMOTTS  GLOEIA  WATER  f-'  co^iplexicii- 


LADiESi 


NOVELTIES 


AGENTS 

Convertible  Wire  Baskets,  Handy  Button,  Self- 
threadingNeedle&many  oUiers.  Catalog  sent  free 
F.  CASSfiEtES  are.  to.,  Iti  so.  Hater  St.,  tleveiana,  «, 


■WE  FURNISH' 


HOKSE  and  CARRIAGE  FREE 

TO  EVERY  ACENT.^   .     ^  , 

And  pay  gl5.0o  a  week  and  ail  expenses  during  July, 
August  and  Sept.  and  if  by  vour  work  you  prove  yourself 
capable  to  sell  our  good3  we  will  pay  you  S25.00  aiid_  ail 
expenses  weekly  durLDgOct.,  Nov.  and  Dec.  Xopedd.ing. 
Our  go-:>ds  a  necessity  in  every  familv.    Outfit  Free, 

Address  Standard   Silver  Ware  Co., 
— — BOSTON,  UASS.^— 


WE  OFFER  AGENTS 

Big  Money  in  Exclusive  Territory. 

Our  new  patent  Safes,  soli  at  sight  in  city  or 
country.  New  Agents  first  in  field  actually  get- 
ting rich.  One  Agent  in  one  day  cleared  S»6.  So 
can  you.  Catalogue  free.  ALPINE  SAFE  GO., 
Ko.  363—371,  Cjlabk  St.,  Crsci^-XAii.  O. 


A  BIG  OFFER 


50c.  MADE  IN  A 
minute;  Ifyoti 

will  bang  up  in  tba 
P.  O.,  or  some  publio 

 place,  the  two  sbow 

bills  that  we  send,  we  will  give  you  a  oOc.  cert.,  and  send  it  in 
advance  with  samples  andliiUs.  This  wiU  trouble  you  about 
one  minute,  and  then  if  yon  want  to  work  on  salary  at  SoO 

or  Sloo  per  month,  let  us  kuow.  We  pay  in  advance, 
GIANT  OXIE  CO..   21    Willow  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Funniest  puzzle 
out.  Brand  new. 
Placed  on  sale 
everywhere,  "Atifrust  5,  1S91.  Advance  order* 
reached  300.000!  Selis  Itself.  Pleases  Papa, 
Mamma  laughs,  Tommj  trieS  it,  Kittie  tan  do  it. 
$5.00  woilh  of  pure  fun  for  1.5c.  Agents  wanted;  sell 
hundreds  daily,  ilailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
PABKEE-WEXDEIL 
CO.,  afrs,! 
flUiujeapolis,  llloa. 


"Hang  It  All." 


Can  You  Do  It? 


UflCC    SA'^S  SUB  CAX^^OT  SEE  HOW 
fvSrC    TUU  DU  IT  FOB  THE  aiO.NEY. 
I  i\  Boys  3  $65.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
viz  Sewing  Machine:  perfect  workiDe  rtli- 
able,  finely  nnished,  adapted  toli^ht  anaheavy 
work, with  a  compUte  sei  o£  ( he  I  atest  improved 
ttachmeats  froe*  Each  machine  gnaranteeil  for  & 
years.  Bavdir«ci£rom  onr  fsctorv^ndsave  dealers 
aod  agents  profit.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE. 
nF6.  C0SPA5T,  D£f'X  1 0 ,  ClUCAGO,  ILU 


I  A  PRESENT.  I 

^        FVI*  im  vr»iir  artdrRSS  And         veil]  mrike  Vntl  a? 

WASHINCS 


5*  OEND  U3  your  address  and  we  •vrH]  mnke  vnu  a  ; 
*  O   present  of  the  best  JLutoniatlc  WASHING *l 
HH  MACHINE  in  the  World.   Xo  wafh-buard  or  rub-* 
1^  bmgr  needed.  We  want  you  to  show  it  to 


ora"otasa:rentif  voncan.  You  can  COIN  MONEYa 
2  ^^e  also  give  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  tiiej 

*  first  from  each  county.  W  rite  quiet.  Addiess  N.  Y.~ 
4"  LAO'DRY  works.  -Z-S  Dey  St..      Y.  * 

31ention  thits  r^^P*-^!"  ^raen  you  write. 


How  They  Do  Sell. 

AnrMTC  easily  make  Big  Waeea  selling  the  Poer- 
Utll  I  O  i,,ss  Atlas  of  the  World,  in  handsome  and 
iieiivy  L*-atherette  Board  Covers,  with  ornament- 
al (iold  Title.  It  sells  on  eisht,  becansp  all  who 
eee  it  arknowletist?  it  to  he  the  test  ever  offered  for  the 
price.  Locates  towns,  cities,  railroads,  etc.  Full  of 
statistics,  witli  Censns  of  1,S90.  Illnstrated. 
Agents  make  too  per  cent.  Address 
ItIa.8t,CrowelI  &  Kirkpatrick,  SprinefieId,0. 


ONE  HUNDRED 

DOLLARS/|\iN  COLD  I 


WiU  be  giTen  as  premiums  for  the  best  original  designs 
madebyusingthe  Geometrigrapti  andpinani'  pen- 
cil only.  The  Geomef  rigraph.  and  book  o;  sample 
designs  sent  by  mail  for  25  c.  postal  note  enclosed  to 
W.  B.  GRIFFITHS,  113  Fultoh  Stbkt,  NSW  TORB.  CITT 

FMOTO  01  yonr  future  Euaasl  or  Wile  FREE  ! 
Send  Stiunp  for  Poitage.    CLIMAI  CD.  CBleiGO^  II U 

To  any  persoa 
suffering  with 

,  -  -       -  =r  —    -  RHEUMATISM 

In  any  form,  Lnmbago,  or  Neuralpia.  I  will  gladly 
give,  withoQt  charge,  information  that  will  lead  toa 
complete  cure,  as  it  has  In  my  case,  and  hundreds  of 
others,  J  /tare  nothing  to  sell  or  aire,  ordy  direct  you  to 
a  cure.  Address  F.  W.  PABKHURST.  Fraternity  & 
Fine  Art  Publisher,  Lock  Box  1501,  Boston,  Mass. 


ADVICE  FREE 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Hahit  Cored  In  lO 
to  20  days.  IVo  pay  till  cnred. 
Dr.  J.  StephePB.  Lebaaon,  Oluo. 


RUPTURE 


Positive  Cnre.Bv  mail.  Sealed 

BiL'ok  free.  AUO.-c*?  "W.S.iilce, 

Box  F.  SmithvilH,  N.  Y. 


VARICOCELE 

tarn  method i  sealed 


Certain  and  rapid  enre:  no  pain*  no 

inconvenience,  perfectly  reliable; 
the  be=- of  rffereacesjBewandcer 
if3nnat:on  FREE, 

ALBIori  PHAEiLiCY  CO.,  Albion,  Mich, 


DROPSl 


nCftPNESS  &  HEAD  NOiSES  CURED 

^■^■■^  by  i'cci's  Iriviiiblc  li:&i:l3r  t;ir  Cushions.  Wbisi-ers 
heard.  Succt^ful  when  all  remedies  faiL  Soldrppp 
only  by  F.Hiscoa:,  SoS  B'way,K.Y,  Write  for  book  ofproofsl  KCC 

PI  I  PQ  QUICK  RELIEF.  Final  cure  in lOdays 
■  I  k  mm  W  ^ever  returns;  no  purge ;  no  salve ;  no 
suppository.  A  victim  tried  in  vain  every  remedy  has  dis- 
covered a  simple  cure,  whicti  be  will  mail  free  to  hisfei- 
iow-sufferers.  Address  C.J.MASON.Boi  3179.  N.Y.  City. 

RUPTURES.  CUR  El 

my^ledical  Compound  and  Imj»roTed^  ^ 
'  ^Elastic  ?iupporter  Truss  injrom  30  to 
^^90  (f'lv?.  Reliable  references  given.  Send^ 
stamp  for  circular,  und  suj,-  in  what  paper 
you  saw  my  advertisement.    Address  Capt. 

.W,  A.  CoUiiig3,SmiUTUlQ.Jefer90&  Co. 

PTreatedfrea 

PosUiTeW  t  URED 
Fttith  Vegetable  Rem- 
fedips.  Have  cured 
Imany  thousend  cases 

  „       ^      _J  pronounced  hopeless. 

From  .irst  dose  s>mptoms  rapidly  aisappear.  and  m  ten 
days  at  least  two-thirds  of  ail  s\-mptoms  are  removed. 
BOOK  of  tes:imoni?Js  of  miniciiloiis  cures    sent  FREE. 

TEN  DAYS  TREATMENT  FURNISHED  FREE  BY  MAIL. 
DB.  H.  U.  GR£i:>'  «L'  Sii>>S,  ^pccloUatft,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

I  CURE  FITST 

When  I  say  cure  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  atop  them 
for  a  time  and  then  have  them  return  again.  I  mean  a 
radical  cure.  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI- 
LEPSY or  FALLING  SICKXESS  a  life-long  study.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Because 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 
cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  of 
my  iufalhble  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 
H.  G.  ROOT,        C,  1S3  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 

FREE. 

SUPERB  FORM. 
-/LOVELY  COMPLEXION.l^^^ 
PERFECT  HEALTH.  ^ 

These  are  my  portraits,  and  on 
account  of  the  fraudulent  air 
pumps,  *' wafers.'*  etc..  offeredfor 
development,  1  will  tell  any  lady 
FREE  what  I  used  to  secure 
these  chances.  HEALTH  (curo^ 
I     th;it    tired  "  feflm^  and 

IFORM.  Brilliant  EYI 
Jperiectly  Pure  COMF 
'ION  assured.    Will  eend*^ 
p'?aled  letter.   Avoid  advertietDg  frauds.    Name  this  paper, 
and  address  MBS.  £i.l^  M.  Dknt,  Staiiom  B,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


st.^uperb  Qjl 
;  YES  anil  oY 


iRUNKENNESi 


PERMANENTLY  CURED 

by  th.at  preat  discovery  *'  THE 
HELPING  HAND."  Indorsed  by  I'ress,  Publlo.! 
lUinist^rs.  D'X-tors  a!td  Temperance  advocatemf 
jThe  Only  Scientific  Cure  for  the  Liquor 
■ajid  Tobacco  Habits-     Can  be  griven  secrttly-l 
jTasteIc-*s.   i»2  per  box.  all  Druireists  or  from  aa. 
■Absolute  Secrfc.v.  Free  Book.  Sealed.  STANOARO 
|DBl'6  CO.,  Knox  Baildbig,  312  Broadira/  K.  Y.  City. 


Handsome  presents  to  all  who  subscribe 
or  renew  during-  August.   See  pagre  379. 

"^^"u^'>  Dr.  Thompson's  Eje-Water 


August  15  1891. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


379 


A  Valuable  Present  Free  to  Everyone  Subscribing  or 
Renewing  their  Subscription  to  this  Paper 
During  the  Month  of  August. 

These  valuable  articles  are  now  offered  FREE  to  induce  many  thousands  to  subscribe  or  renew  their  subscriptions  during  Angus!;.  No  other  publisher*  give  such 
liberal  offers,  and  you  will  save  money  by  accepting  our  grand  offer  at  once. 


The  choice  of  any  ONE  of  the  following  Articles  will  be  mailed  Free  to  any  one  sending  50  cents  for 

one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper  during  this  month. 
UNPRECEDENTED  OFFER.  premium  no.  S24. 


SILVER  PLATED  BUTTER  KNIFE  AND  SUGAR  SHELL 

Both,  together  with  this  paper  one  year,  only  50  cents,  during  Ang;nst. 

These  useful  articles  are 
made  in  an  elegant,  neat  and 
stylish  pattern  by  a  leading 
manufacturer.     They  are 
first    nickeled    and  then 
plated  with  silver.  With 
reasonable   care  they  will 
last  for  years,  and  give  sat- 
1  s  f  a  c  1 1  o  n 
wherever, 
they  are 
used. 

During- 
Augrust  both 

will  be  mailed   

Free  to  any  one  sending-  50  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper.  If  you  are 
already  a  subscriber  you  can  have  your  subscription  advanced  one  year  by  accepting  this  ofTer. 

Both  ffiven  as  a  premium  to  anj' one  sending  one  new  yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper, 
at  50  cents,  in  which  case  the  new  subscriber  is  not  entitled  to  a  premium. 

We  olfer  either  one  for  sale  for  20  cents,  or  both  for  35  cents.  Postage  paid  by  us  In 
each  case. 

A  IVEW  BOOK.  [Premium  No.  723. 

WHY  I  AM  WHAT  I  AM. 

A  book  of  160  large  pages,  containing  a  series  of  fourteen  articles  written  by  the  most  prom- 
inent clergymen  in  the  country,  giving  their  reasons  for  belonging  to  and  advocating  the 
principles  of  their  different  religious  denominations.   The  list  of  contributors  is  as  follows : 

WHY  I  AM  A  BAPTIST.   By  Bev.  R.  S.  MacArthur,  D.». 

WHY  I  Am  A  PRESBYTERIAIN'.   By  Rev.  Charles  Seymour  Robinson, 

WHY  I  AM  A  METHODIST.   By  Rev.  G.  H.  McGrew. 

WHY  I  AM  AK  EPISCOPALIAN,   By  Rev.  William  R.  Huntington,  D.D. 

WHY  I  AM  .4.  CATHOLIC.    By  Rev.  Walter  Elliott,  C.S.P. 

WHY  I  AM  A  COBTGREOATIOKTAEIST.    By  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  B.D. 

WHY  I  AM  A  UNIVERSALIST.    By  Rev.  Charles  H.  Eaton. 

WHY  I  AM  A  STEW-CHlTRCHMAJf.   By  Rev.  S.  S.  Seward. 

WHY  I  AM  A  UNITARIAN.   By  Rev.  John  White  Cbadwicfc. 

WHY  I  AM  A  JEW.    Bv  Rev.  Dr.  Gustav  Gottheil. 

WHY  I  AM  A  Ll'THERAIV.    Bv  Rev.  G.  F.  Krotel,  ».». 

WHY  I  AM  A  FRIEND.    By  John  J.  Cornell. 

WHY  I  AM  A  DISCIPLE.    By  Bev.  B.  B.  Tyler. 

WHY  I  AM  A  SEVEXTH-DAY  BAPTIST.    By  Rev.  A.  H.  Lewis. 
CRUMBLING  CREEDS.    By  Col.  Robert  G.  IngersoII. 

During  August  the  book  will  he  mailed  Free  to  any  one  sending'  50  cents  for  one 
year's  subscription  to  this  paper.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  you  can  have  your  sub- 
scription advanced  one  year  by  accepting  this  offer. 

Given  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sending  one  new  yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper,  in  which  case 
the  new  subscriber  is  not  entitled  to  a  premium. 

We  offpr  it  for  sale  for  25  cents.    Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 


A  GOOD  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


Freminm  No.  218. 


600  Popular  Soncs, 

All  mith  the  Words  and  JVIasie. 

A  collection  of  the  world's  most  popular  songs,  comprising  American,  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  songs  of 
all  kinds— Sentimental,  Comic,  Operatic  and  Ethiopian.  "NVords  and  music  with  every  song.  256  pages.  Why 
pay  30  to  60  cents  for  one  song,  when  you  can  get  this  latge  book  with  600  songs  for  only  30  cents  ? 

It  Includes  the  Very  Latest  Popular  Songs. 


The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  titles. 


Little  Annie  Roondj 


Annie  lAurie 
Baby  mine 
Bay  of  Biscay 
Canaan 
Captain  Jinks 
Dondv  Pat 
DanuDe  River 
Araby's  daughter 
Auld  iang  svne 
Bachelor  a  fare 
Bacon  and  greens 
Beautiful  bells 
Beautiful  Bessie 
De  gone  dull  care 
Bell  Brandon 
Ben  Bolt 
Bessy's  mistake 
Betsy  Baker 
Beware 

Birds  in  the  night 
Blue-eyed  Mary 
Blue-eyed  Miily 
Black-eyed  Susan 
Blue  tail  fly 
Bold  privateer 
Bonnie  doon 
Bonnie  Dundee 
Brave  old  oak 
Broken  yoke 
Brose  and  butter 
Bruce's  address 
Bryan  O'Lynn 
Buy  a  broom 
Cafler  Herrin 
Ca^tilian  maid 
Caetles  in  the  air 
Charitv 


Eureka 

Fisher's  child 
First  love 
Gaffer  Grey 
Galley  Slave 
Huldy  Ann 
Janet  3  choice 

Chevalier's  lament 
Clare  de  kitchen 
Coal  black  rose 
Colleen  Bawn 
Come  back  to  Erin 
Concealment 
Darby  the  blast 
Dearest  .Mae 
Departed  days 
Dermot  Astore 
Ding,  dong.  bell 
Don  t  come  late 
Dream  ispast 
Emerald  Isle 
Ever  of  thee 
Fairy  tempter 
Farewell  ladies 
Farmer's  boy 
Finigan's  wake 
Flee  as  a  bird 
Flying  trapeze 
Garibaldi  nymn 
Ginger's  wedding 
Girls  and  boys 
Give  a  kiss  to  me 
Green  sleeves 
Gumbo  chaff 
Hail  Columbia 
Happv  thought 
Highland  Alary 


^.  SONGSTER  ,0 


In  the  starlight 
I  wish  you  well 
I  won't  be  a  nun 
Jim  along  Josey 
Jim  Brown 
Jim  crack  corn 
Jim  Crow 
Johnnie  Cope 
Johnny  Sands 
Jolly  aarky 
Jolly  raftsman 
Jonhy  Boker 
Jitanlta 

Kathleen  Aroon 
Katty  darling 
Katy's  letter 
Killamey 
Kitty  of  Coleraine 
Knight  errant 
Lancashire  luis 
Lanigan's  ball 
Law 

Life  let  us  cherish 
Little  barefoot 
Little  bo-peep 
Little  boy  blue 
Little  sunbeam 
Long  tail  blue 
Long,  weary  day 
Louisiana  belle 


Love's  ritornella 
Lubly  Dine 
Maggie  Lauder 
Maggie's  secret 
Maiden's  prayer 
Mary  Morrisou 
Marv  of  Argyle 
Mecfical  student 
Mellow  horn 
Men  of  Harlech 
Miniature 
Minstrel  boy 
Minstrel's  return 
Miss  Lucy  Long 
Miss  Wrinkle 
Modest  bachelor 
Molly  Bawn 
Molly  Malone 
Murmuring  sea 
Mush,  musti 
Musical  wife 
My  ain  countrie 
My  country 
My  heart  is  true 
My  Nannie,  O! 
My  pretty  pearl 
Nationaldebt 
Xo  one  to  love 
Nf>t  married  yet 
O  baby  mine 


We  have  not  room  to  name  half  of  the  songs  contained  In  this  book: 

I  WMstle  and  'Wait  for  Katie 
Little  Fisher  Maiden 
Katty  darling   Old  arm-chair 

Lilly  Dale        Pesky  Ike 
Lottie  Bell  Ranordine 
Lorelei 
Mary  Blane 
Mary's  dream 
Nelly  Gray 
Old  Dan  Tucker 
Old  Grimes 
Old  Ireland  for'er 
Old  Joe 
Old  King  Cole 
Old  Kin";  Crow 
Old  kitchen  clock 
Old  maid's  ball 
Old  oaken  bucket 
Old  Tubal  Cain 
Ole  gray  goose 
Ole  pee  de 
O  Mr.  Coon  I 
Origin  of  the  harp 
Our  little  queen 
Over  there 
Past 
Pilot 
Poachers 
Polly 

Poor  old  maids 
Queer  little  man 


Quilting  party 
Reel'  o'  Bogie 
Red,  red  rose 
Resolve 
Robin  Ad,  .r 
Robinson  Crusoe 
Rock-a-bye  baby 
Rollicking  rama 


Shamrock 
Tread-mill 
Vicar  of  Bray 
.  "Washing-day 
Roslin  castle 
Rural  felicity 
Seaside  cottage 
Settin'  on  a  rail 
Shabby  genteel 
Shule  agrah 
Solomon's  temple 
Squeak  the  fife 
Standard-bearer 
Standard  watch 
Stopdat  knocking 
Sweet  Kitty  May 
Sweet  long  ago 
Swiss  boy 
Ten  little  niggers 
Three  blind  mice 
'Tis  midnight  h'r 
Twig  of  Shillelah 
Twinght  dews 
Virginiarosebud 
Warblings  at  eve 
W'atchman 
"Whisper  of  love 
Widow  Malone 
Willie  Riley 
Work,  niggers 
Wounded  nusear 
Yankee  doodle 
Ye  merry  birds 
Zelma  Lee 


AND  NEARLY  400  OTHERS. 

During  Au^st  this  book  of  600  Songs  wiU  be  mailed  Free  to  any  one  sending*  50 
cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  you  can 
liHve  your  subscriptiou  advanced  one  year  by  accepting  this  offer. 

Given  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sending  I  new  yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper,  in  which  case  the  new 
BiiliMcribcr  is  not  entitled  to  n  premium. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  "Z^  cents.   Postage  paid  by  ns  in  each  case. 


ALWAYS  READY  FOR  USE. 
COMPLETE.     USEFUL.  CONVENIENT. 


Because  of  Us  great  conyenience,  everybody  should  carry  a  Fountain  Pen,  and  the  only 
excuse  for  not  doing  so  has  heretofore  been  the  cost  of  a  good  one.  Now  there  is  no  excuse, 
as  the  excellent  pen  we  offer  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  everybody.  This  perfect  Fountain 
Pen  is  a  triumph  of  ingenuity,  combining  the  good  features  of  old  styles  with  new  improve- 
ments. With  this  pen  in  your  pocket  you  are  always  prepared  with  pen  and  iuli,  at  all  times 
and  places,  and  yet  It  Is  but  little  larger  than  a  lead  pencil,  and  just  as  convenient  for  carrying 
in  the  pocicet.  The  holder  contains  a  supply  of  ink  that  will  last  the  average  writer  several 
weeks,  and  it  may  be  refilled  with  ink  in  a  moment. 

During  August  this  Fountain  Pen  -will  be  mailed  Free  to  any  one  sending  50  cents 
for  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  you  can  have 
your  subscription  advanced  one  year  by  accepting  this  offer. 

Given  as  a  preminm  to  any  one  sending  one  mcjp  yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper,  at  50 
cents,  In  which  case  the  new  subscriber  is  not  entitled  to  a  premium. 
■We  offer  it  for  sale  for  only  20  cents.   Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 


CHOICE  PERFUMERY. 


Premlam  No.  133. 


This  handsome  package  contains  four  bot- 
tles of  sweet-scented  Handkerchief  Extracts, 
guaranteed  to  be  the  very  pure.^t.  The  odors, 
selected  for  their  delicacy  and  lasting  proper- 
ties, and  representing  the  popular  choice  of 
the  ladies,  are  as  follows  : 

WHITE  ROSE,  HELIOTROPE. 
NILICA,  ARBUTA, 

The  last  a  product  of  the  fragrant  Arbutus, 
the  gem  of  early  spring  flowers.  They  have 
been  specially  prepared  for  us  by  a  distin- 
guished chemist,  and  are  absolutely  pure.  In 
stores  where  extracts  of  equal  purity  are  sold 
(many  of  them  do  not  have  it),  two  of  same 
size  bottles  cost  as  much  as  we  ask  for  all  four 
bottles.  Besides  you  get  a  neat  and  valuable 
box  to  keep  them  in.  It  is  a  strong,  wooden 
case,  as  shown  in  cut,  lined  inside  with  cork, 
and  divided  into  four  compartments,  insuring 
safety  in  the  mails.  The  bottles  are  neatly 
labeled.  Every  young  lady  needs  this  extract 
package,  as  well  as  every  rising  young  man. 
It  is  not  out  of  place  even  with  older  people 
who  appreciate  a  most  fragrant  atmosphere. 

During  August  these  Choice  Perfumes 
will  be  mailed  Free  to  any  one  sending  50 
cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to  this 
paper.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  j'ou 
can  Wave  your  subscription  advanced  one  year 
by  accepting  this  offer. 

Given  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sending  1  new 
yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper,  in  which  case 
the  new  subsariber  is  not  entitled  to  a  pre- 
mium. 

We  offer  i»  for  sale  for  25  cents.  Postage  paid 
by  U.S  in  each  case. 


MAGIC  KNIFE  AND  REVERSIBLE  AUTOMATIC  PENCIL. 

Preminm  Ifo.  13. 
A  WONDEEFTTL  NOVELTY  AND  TTSEFTJL  INVENTION. 

Thejolade  is  easily  and  quickly  moved  out  or  in  by  pressing  on 
till-  end  opposite  the  blade.    When  open,  the  blade  is  held  firmly 
in  i>lace,  and  when  closed  it  is  effectually  protected  from  dirt 
■111(1  rust.    When  you  wish 
111  u-:e  the  pencil,  take  it 
"HI  of  the  socket  in  the, 
iTisf,  hold  it  point  down- 
w.iid-i  unci  press  upon  the 

o:ip    until    the    lead   has  (SHOWING  kmife  and  pencil,  both  open.) 

rf  .ii'hea  thi>  desired  length,  ^  ' 

I  li.Mi  relert-;e  ihe  pressure,  when  it  will  be  firmly  held,  ready  for  use.  To  return  the  lead,  reverse  the  pencil,  pressing  upon  the  cap  until  the 
Ich  I  ipcedes.  There  are  no  sharp  corners  or  points  to  damage  the  pocket.  It  Is  strong  and  durable,  being  made  of  the  best  material,  and  Is 
jiUo  f\fi'^;\ n  t  i  n  fin  ish  and  appearance. 

During  August  this  convenient  Knife  and  Pencil  will  be  mailed  Free  to  any  one  sending  50  cents  for  one  year's  subscription 
to  this  paper.    If  ynu  are  already  a  subscriber  you  can  have  your  subscription  advanced  one  year  by  accepting  this  offer. 

Given  as  a  preminm  to  any  one  sen*!  ing  1  u<'»r  yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper,  at  50  cents.  In  which  case  the  new  subscriber  is  not  en- 
titled to  a  premium.  We  offer  it  for  isale  for  25  cents.    Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Preminm  No.  723. 

AN  AMERICAN  GIRL  IN  LONDON 

Is  the  title  of  the  book  which  is  now  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  reading  public,  and  is 
said  to  be  selling  faster  than  any  of  the  new 
books.  The  author,  Sara  Jeanuette  Duncan, 
in  a  very  entertaining  manner  relates  the  ex- 
periences of  a  Chicago  young  lady  in  visiting 
Loudon,  England,  and  the  reader  is  made  ac- 
quainted with  English  women,  as  well  as  men, 
in  their  English  horae.s.  The  book  contains 
184  pages,  all  so  happily  written  that  the  reader 
never  tires.  It  is  the  happy,  tireless  chatter  of 
one  of  our  charming  American  butterflies. 
The  ridiculous  notions  of  the  English  con- 
cerning America  and  Americans,  afford  mai  ./ 
humorous  pictures.  You  miss  a  treat  if  y<  : 
fail  to  read  this  book. 

During  August  this  book  is  mailed  Free 
to  any  one  sending  50  cents  for  one  year  * 
subscription  to  this  paper.  If  you  are  e 
ready  a  subscriber,  you  can  have  your  su  - 
scrintion  advanced  one  year  by  accepting  this 
offer. 

Given  as  a  preminm  to  any  one  sendin;; 
one  netv  yearly  subscriber,  at  50  cents,  in 
which  case  the  new  subscriber  is  not  entitled 
to  a  premium. 

We  offer  -t  for  sale  for  25  cents.  Post- 
age paid  by  us  in  each  case. 


FflI^?V  STOf?IES. 


Premium  Xo.  546. 


The  "May  Belle"  series  of  Fairy  stories  con- 
sists of  tlie  following  books:  Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk,  Three  Little  Pigs,  The  Babies  in 
the  Woods.  The  Three  Bears,  Diamonds  and 
Toads,  My  First  Alphabet. 

Each  boolj  has  four  full-page  illustrations 
on  the  inside,  also  one  eacli  on  front  and  back 
of  cover,  handsomely  printed  in  colors.  Fairy 
stories  always  please  the  children,  besides, 
these  being  illustrated  with  pictures,  make 
them  all  the  more  desirable.  Size  of  books, 
7%  by  5^2  inches. 

During  August  the  Six  Books  will  be 
mailed  Free  to  any  one  sending  60  cents 
for  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper. 
If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  you  can  have 
your  subscription  advanced  one  year  by  ac- 
cepting this  offer. 

Tbe  six  books  ^iven  as  a  preminm  to 
anyone  sending  one  neip  yearly  subscriber 
to  this  paper,  at  50  cents,  in  which  case  the 
new  subscriber  is  not  entitled  to  a  premium. 

We  offer  tlie  set  of  six  for  sale  for  15 
cents.  Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 


Tlie  Best  of  All  Qtfers. 


During  August  any  3  of  the  above  Presents  will  be  mailed  FREE  to  THE    BIGGEST  VALUE 

any  one  sending  one  dollar  for  one  year's  subscription  to  both  of  our     ^  a^fs*  T      n  ttt-t 

journals,  the  Farm  and  Fireside  and  the  Liadies  Home  Companion.     XiVCl?     X^SCFCU.     20F     4>  J-«  , 

Remember,  subscribers  who  accept  any  of  the  above  "special"  offers  cannot  be  counted  by  a  club  raiser  towards  a  premium. 


For  any  article  on  tbis  page. 

"ai 


address  letters  to 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


«5^^THK  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.^If^ 


August  15,  1891. 


[steel PRESSEf] 


^  SELF  FEEDER 
10    DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY.  N-V. 


ROOF 

A.  T. 


SltoSS  per  eq.  Any  one  can  lay  it. 
Paints  for  felt  and  metal  roofs.  Ce- 
ment stops  leaks  in  an.v  roof.  Samples 
of  all.  prep'd.  .50c.   Circulars  free. 
JEWETT,  Steabenville,  Obio. 

ON  EASY 
J  PAYMENTS 

"No  extra  charge. 
J&.U  makes  new  or  M  hand.  Lowest 
i-prices  ^aranteed.  Send  for  cata  and 
save  money.  Bouse.  Hazard &COn  32  £  St.Peoila,IU 


BICYCLES^ 


E 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 

Fall  treatise  on  Improyed  method*,  yields,  vroflt* 
and  prices  FBEE.  AMERJ.CAHJfl^'£!-Q-CC 


Box  14 


WATNESBORO,  PA. 


i_s™^  Pnllar  Lifts  20  to  50  Tons. 

"Worked  by  2  men.  5  sizes. 
Price,  S3o  to  S70. 
aCircalari Free.  (tJ*Sentoa 
iThree  Days  Trial. 
FE.L.  Bennett,  WesterriUs.O. 

Evaporator 

For  family  use  and  small  fruit  growers.  The  Best  and 
Cheape.1t  in  Ihe  market .  Price  S3. 50. $6  and  $10.  Circulars 
tree.   EASTERN  MEG.  CO.,  257  S.  5th  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 

Power  Screw  ;  ppcCC 
Hydraulic,  or  ;  f  fvLoU' 
Knuckle  Joint) 
Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Boomer  &  Bosctiert  Press  Co, 

99  W.  Watei  St.,  Syracuse,  'S.  7. 

Aleutian  this  paper  when  you  write. 


HYDRAUUO 


TANDARD  SCALI 

Full  Descriptire  Catalogue  FREE. 

OSGOOD &THOMPSON,^^W' 

Mention  JTarm  and  Fireside  when  you  write. 

R  QUEEN  OF  THE  SOUTH" 

PORTABLE 

CORN  MILLS 


For  Stock  Feed,  or  Meal 
for  Family  Use, 

iO,000  !N  USE. 

Write  for  Pamphlets. 

STRAUB  MACHINERY  CO.  CINCINNATI,  0. 

State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


WINDMILL 

"Money  makes  the  mare  bo,"  and  a  little 
breeze  operates  the  Ideal  dnnlor-'a  little  monej 
buya  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  free. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO., 

507  Elver  Street,       FKEEPOKT,  rLl, 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

^steelI  ^FENCING 


rWIEE  KOPE  SELVAGE  the  BEST. 

PRICES  REDUCED.  Sold  by  dealers.  FRFIGHTPAID. 
McMDLl.ES-.S  POrLTET  SETTTNG.  >  ewthuie. 
No  sag^rin^l  No  bagging!  Extra  HeaTy.SelvMe. 
The  McUullen  Woven  Wire  Fence  C0.1  cUoSgool]. 

Jiention  ij'arm  and  Jrireside. 

MASTiFOOS&CO/ 

SPRINGFIELD,  0.    Manufacturers  of 

BUCKEYE 


WIND 

ENGINES 


Estrone  and  Dd 
able;  hanfLsome 
Simple    in  c 
struction:  and 

be  sold  as  cheap 
or  cheaper  than 
any  other  first-cl 
Engine.  The 


BUCKEYE 
FORCE  PUMP 

W'orks  easily  and  throws  a  coDstant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  T.iiDed  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  I.s  easily  set.  Is  the  Best 
Force  Pi  mp  ix  the  World  for  Deep 
or  fihaiiow  Wells.  Never  Freezes  in 
wintt'i .  Also  mannfiit  turcrs  </f  ibt* 
IrouTurblne  Wind  EnetneSfBaokej^e  Force 
J'nnps  Buckeye*  Globed  Champion  Lawn 
Howera,  BackeTe  Wrousht  Iron  Fenelns, 
CrtBtioKi  ^c*    write  far  clrculftra  prices. 


Do  You  "Cuss" 

After  your  Lawn  has  been  ruined  by  dogs 
or  cows?  How  foolish  you  were  not  to 
have  protected  and  beautified  your  Lawn 
by  erecting  a 

"Haktjiax's"  Steel  Picket  Fence. 


We  sell  more  Lawn  Fencing  than  all  other  manu- 
facturers combined  because  it  is  the  HANDSOMEST 
and  BEST  FENCE  made,  and  cheaper  than  wood. 

Our  "Steel  Picket"  Gates,  Tree  and  Flower 
Guards,  and  Flexible  Steel  Wire  Door  Mats  are  un- 
equaled.  A  40-page  illustrated  catalogue  of  "Haet- 
MAN  Specialties"  mailed  free.    Mention  this  paper. 

HARTMAN  M'FG  CO., 

WORKS:     -     BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 

BRANCHES: 

508  State  Street,  Chicago. 

102  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

73  South  Forsythe  Street,  Atlanta. 

Baker  &  Hamilton,  Sau  Francisco.  Cal. 


;eo.ertel&  c  o.  auiNcv,  i  li_  .= 


ATKIHS'  SHYER  STEEL  DIAMOND, 
TheKINGofSAWS 

Made  from  oar  celebrated  Silver  Steel,  tempered  by  oar  pat- 
ented methods.   It  is  the  fastest  catting,  easiest  ranning  saw 
made.  It  will  oat  cat  any  other  sawln  use.    IW  HAB.D 
WOOD  and  FKOZEN"  TIMBEB.  it  will  do  satisfactory 
work  where  other  saws  fail.  This  has  t>een  demonstrated 
by  actual  tests  in  all  binds  of  woods,  with  the  mosi  im- 
proved saws.    It  is  the  besC  "all  the  year  around  saw 


^RICE,  MCLUDING  HANDLES  AND  RAKER  GAUGE,  $1.00  PER  FT. 
For  sale  by  the  trade.  Ask  yoar  hardware  dealer  for  the 
Atkins  Silver  Steel  Diamond  and  tafee  no  other.  If  tho 
dealer  will  not  order  it  for  you  remit  amount  with  order  direct 

E.  C.  ATKINS  &  CO.  . 

IndianapoUs,  Ind.         Memphis,  Tenn. 
Uioneapolls,  Minn.      Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


SEDGWICK 


FARM  FENCE 

PRICES  REDUCED 


4'«ni.4'««fK*4'**f 


CHEAPEST 
and  BEST. 


Is  theSinPLEST  and  STBO.VO- 
EST  solid  wheel  mill  on  the 
market.  Does  its  work  be- 
tween two  babbitted  boxes. 
Nothing  to  Wear  Out  or 
give  away.  Lasts  a  Lifb- 
TiMB  AND  No  Repairing. 
Just  the  Mill  for  a  good, 

  live  agent  to  handle. 

Write  for  circulars  giving  full  description. 

CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  t  FEED  MILL  CO. 

BATAVIA.  KANE  CO..  lUINOIS. 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  Catalogrue  giving 
full  particulars  and  prices.  Ask 
Hardware  Dealers,  or  write 

THE  SED6WICK  BROS.  GO.  RICHMOND,  IND. 

WELL  DRILLISG  MACHINERY, 

MA>tTACT0BED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y., 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 

deep  or  shallow  wells, 

with  steam  or  horse 

power. 

Send  for 
Cata  logue. 

ADDBESS 

Williams  Broilers 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


MILK 
PRESER 
VATIVE. 


MilkmeD  Creumer>  men  and  Da{- 
rymc'D  can  keep  Milk  and  Cream 
freph  a  week  WITHOUT  L'iilNG 
ICK.  Tftflteless,  odorless,  inex- 
pensive. Thoroughly  healtlifu!. 
A  necessity  to  every  creamery, 
dairy  and  milkman.  Savipte,suf- 
rtcient  to  make  convincing  test 
miiiled  for  Ii»c.  The  Preeervaline 
MfgC'o.,  ID  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


"IDEAL" 


$1  50ano 

$185 


STEEL  LINED 
CONTINUOUS 


PAID  FOR 

WHEN  t,^^  r  J/  ^^CsJiSi^  WE  ALLOW 
FOUND  SATISFACTORY  ^^^Si^y  OR  PART  FREIGHT. 
AddressPROGRESS  MFG.  CO., MERIDIAN, MISS. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


STANDARD  WELL  MACHINERY 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL, 

Worth 
Dollar  for  Dollar 

When  othera  are  worm  oat. 

'For  catalogue  address  tha 
Manufacturer!, 

Rust  Artesian  Well  Co.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE. 


MADE  OF  EXPANDED  METAL. 

P.r  RESIDENCES  CHURCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDENS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Guards,  TrelUses, 
write  for  Illustrated  catalogue.  No.  l8.    CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 
^dirare  Men  keep  it.  Give  name  of  this  paper.  116  Water  St.,  Plttsbargrh,  Pa, 


Buy 
the 


ROYAITREAD  POWER 

I  ^  ^^^f  ■  M    a^a  l^l  j>  M  rt        SeU-adjuBting  boxes,  dust  proof  ofl  cups 


A  N  D       heavy  steel  shafts,  perfect  automatic  speed 

frovemor,  light  running.    Ample  room  for 
argest  horses.  Can  belt  backwards  or  for- 
wards. The  best  power  for  running  our 
American  &  Hero  Grinding  itiills. 
Hero  Ensilage  <fc  Fodder  Cutters, 
Chief  Self-Feed  Corn  Sheller, 
Wood  .Saws,  Drag  .Saws, 
Peck's  Hnskins  ArShellinsr  Attach, 
ment,  etc.  We  also  have  the 
BEST  LEVEL  TREAD  POWER  K^ADE. 
It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  handsome  Illnstrated  Catalogue  and  reduced  prices  of  these  celebrated  goods. 
APPLETON  3I.VXTJFACTUREVG  CO.,  19  So.  Canal  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILIj. 

LOW  DOWN  SHOE  Gombinednnil  I 

GRAINf^'FERTILIZERUnlLL 

The  Original  an(}  Only  Cilas.s  Fertiliz«r  Distrlbator, 
Center  Gear,  BatctaetOroand  Wbeels.Positive  Force 

Feed  TorCirain  and  Grass 
Seed  and  Fertilizer  L,iiii- 
ber  Toneoe,  with  no 
Weight  on  the  Horses" 
Necks.  Frame  supported  by 
Wheels  both  in  Front  and 
Rear,  practically  a  Four 
Wheel  Drill.  The  Ratchet 
Ground  Wheels  both  being 
Drivers,  the  Grain  and  Fer- 
tilizer Feeds  are  operated  in 
turning  eitber  to  tbe 
Biebt  or  I.eft-the  latest 
and  best  Improvement  on 
Grain  Drills  now  in  the  mar- 
ket. Also  Manufacturer,  of 
Bnebeye  Grain  DriUm 
Bacbeye  Riding  &  Walk- 
ing Cultivators,  Back, 
eye  Seeders.  Backeye 
Cider  Hills  <t  Hay  Bakes. 
Branch  Houses:  FhiladelpUa, 
Pa.;  Peoria,  Uli.;  St.  Panl, 
Uinn.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  San 
Franciico,  Cal.  Send  for  circa, 
lar  to  either  ofthe  above  firms  or  to  P.  P.  SffjA.STF  «3c  CO.  SPRIIVG-FIEXjiD,  O. 

A  Valuable  Cook  Boole 

With  320  Pages, 

Mailed  FREE  to  Any  One  Sending  Only  50 
Cents  for  tMs  Paper  One  Year. 

Preminan  Xo.  $03. 

Ttie  Modern  Cook  Book  has  recently  gone  into  more  | 
-    than  JOO.OCKJ  happy  homes.    It  contains 

Over  1,200  Heeipes  and 

Hundreds  of  IllustPations. 

The  recipes  are  the  choicest  selections  from  20,000  thai 
were  received  from  practical  housewives  living  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  to  which  were  added  hun-^ 
dreds  of  the  newest,  best  and  most  practical  recipes  ofsg^  ^_ 
this  progressive  age,  all  of  it  set  in  new  and  large  type,i^=-_    =  =r 
and  the  whole  book  handsomelj-  illustrated.  ' — 

IT  HAS  A  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUMINATED  COYER  ^ 

And  is  an  elegant  and  admirably  arranged  volume  of 
recipes  for  practical,  eveiy-day  use.  -  .  w  ■■  •  - 

Among  the  ExceUent  Features  of  this  RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED  COOK 

BOOK  are  the  foUowing : 

Practical  Suggestions    to   Young    Housekeepers,    Necessary   Kitchen  Utensils, 
Suggestions  and  Recipes  for  Soups,  Fish,  Poultry,  Game,  Meats,  Salads,  Sauces, 
Catsups  and  Relishes,  Breakfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  Biscuit, 
Pies,  Puddings,  Cakes,  Custards,  Desserts,  Cookies,  Fritters,  etc.  Also 
for  Preserves,  Candies  and  Beverages;  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Bills  of 
Fare  for  Family  Dinners,  Holiday  Dinners,  etc.    A  Table  of 
Weights  and  Pleasures ;  Chapters  on  the  Various  Departments 
of  Household  Management  and  Work. 

IT  WOULD  BE  CHEAP  AT  $1, 

As  it  is  the  Latest,  Best  and  Most  Practical  Cook  Book  Published,  More  Nearly  Meeting 
the  Wants  of  American  Homes  than  any  other. 
THE  COOK  BOOK  WILL  BE  GIVEX  AS  A  PREMIUM  to  any  one  sending  one 
new  yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper,  in  which  case  the  new  subscriber  is  not  entitled 
to  any  of  the  special  presents  offered. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  FOR  30  DAYS,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this 
paper,  50  cents.    All  mailed,  postage  paid  in  each  case. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  PMladelpMa,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  Knife  for  the  Million. 

Premium  ]!so.  677. 


thousands  of    our  readers 
who  have  each  received  one  of 
these  knives  agree  with  us  in 
saying  it  is  the  best  knife  evei 
offered  for  the  price.   The  two 
blades  are  madf  of  the  best 
grade  of  crucible  tool  steel,  be- 
ing up  to  the  liielicBt  standard 
in  qualitv  and  finish.  The  knife 
has  a   rubberoiil  handle, 
which  is  nnich  superior  to 
either  bone  or  wood.  It  is 
verv  neat  in  appearance, 
and  is  the  product  of  su- 
perior  .American  work- 
manship. It  is  construct- 
ed on  scientific  principles, 
andeach  knifi*  warrant- 
ed by  tbe  manufactur- 
ers as  absolutely  per- 
fect.  Only  by  buying  in 

»'l-'^aliU-'^bI'o'ffer"tiu'm^^^  I'l  i.  e.    if  iM.t  sitisfactor.v.  return  the  knife  an.l  »e  will  return  the  niouey. 

<JlTen  as  a  preniiuni  for  2  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper.  Price,  including  one  year  s  subscription  tc 
this  paper,  TO  cents.    We  offer  it  for  sale  for  40  cents.    Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


TOL.  XIV.   NO.  23. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  and  SPRINGFIELD,  01110^  SEPTEMBER  1,  189L 


TERMS 


50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 
24  NtJUIBEKS. 


The  Circulation  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
this  issue  is 

250,600  COPIES. 

The  Average  Circulation  for  the  24  issues  of 
tlie  last  12  months,  has  heen 

250,675  COPIES  EACH  ISSUE. 

To  accommodate  advertisers,  two  editions 
are  printed.  The  Eastern  edition  being 
100,200  copies,  the  Western  edition 
being  i.50,400 copies  this  issue. 
Farm  and  Fireside  has  the  Largest  Sub- 
scription List  of  any  Agricultural 
Journal  in  the  World. 


(urreat  (ommznt 


fHE  first  convention  of  the  People's 
party  of  Ohio  was  held  at  Springfield 
the  first  week  of  last  month.  The 
platform  adopted  demands  that  taxation 
shall  not  be  used  to  build  up  one  interest 
at  the  expense  of  another;  the  abolition 
of  national  banks,  and  as  a  substitute,  the 
issue  of  full  legal  tender  treasury  notes 
in  suflicient  volume  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  on  a  cash  basis ;  govern- 
ment loans  directly  to  the  people  in  sums 
not  exceeding  S.5,000  to  any  one  person, 
on  real  estate  or  other  ample  securitj',  at  a 
rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  two  per  cent; 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver; 
opposes  extravagant  expenditures  by  the 
national  government;  demands  prohibi- 
tion of  alien  ownership  of  land,  and  that 
the  government  reelaini  from  railroads 
and  corporations  all  excess  of  lands  held 
by  them  and  not  in  use ;  a  graduated  tax 
on  incomes;  favors  woman  suffrage;  de- 
mands the  payment  instead  of  the  refund- 
ing of  government  bonds;  the  govern- 
ment ownership  of  all  the  means  of 
transportation  and  communication  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States; 
favors  liberal  pensions  to  soldiers,  their 
widows  and  orphans;  demands  that  tlie 
state  constitution  be  amended  so  that 
municipal  governments  cannot  be  changed 
without  the  consent  of  the  people;  that 
acts  of  the  legislature  must,  on  demand, 
be  ratified  by  vote  of  the  people  before 
becoming  laws;  that  the  charter  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Companj'  be  forfeited;  the 
suppression  of  gambling  in  futures  of  all 
agricultural  and  mechanical  products; 
rigid  enforcement  of  all  laws  against 
adulteration  of  and  counterfeiting  of  all 
food  and  drink  products;  favors  the 
election  of  senators  by  the  direct  vote  of 
the  people;  demands  free  school  books 
and  compulsory  education ;  prohibition  of 
child  labor  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years;  tlie  rigid  enforcement  of  the  eight- 
hour  law.  The  following  resolution  was 
approved  and  referred  to  the  national 
convention:  "WeT)elieve  that  the  solution 
of  the  liquor  problem  lies  in  abolishing 
the  element  of  profit,  which  is  a  source  of 
constant  temptation  and  evil,  and  we 
therefore  demand  that  the  exclusive  im- 
portation, exportation,  manufacture  and 
sale  of  all  spirituous  liquors  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  government  or  state  at  cost, 
thi-ough  agencies  and  salaried  officials  in 
such  towns  and  cities  as  shall  apply  for 
such  agencies." 

There  were  very  few  opposing  votes  to 
any  plank  in  this  remarkable  conglomer- 
ation of  greenlaackism  and  nationalism. 
The  delegates  were  earnest,  enthusiastic, 
and  doubtless  the  most  of  them  were 
honest.  The  farmers  seemed  to  be  in  the 
majority,  but  it  waa  clearly  evident  to 


every  candid  olMerver  of  the  proceedings 
that  the  convention  was  controlled  from 
platform  and  floor  by  leaders  of  labor 
organizations  and  resurrected  politicians 
of  the  old  greenback  party,  and  that  the 
farmers  were  "not  in  it." 

Judging  from  the  speeches  made,  from 
the  approving  applause  of  the  delegates, 
and  from  all  the  actions  of  the  convention, 
the  political  movement  which  it  represents 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  revival  of 
greenbackism.  The  chief  demand  of  this 
new  party  is  the  unlimited  issue  of  fiat 
money  by  the  government,  to  be  loaned 
at  two  per  cent  or  less  on  "real  estate  or 
other  ample  security,"  through  an  army 
of  political  brokers. 

The  financial  plank  involving  inflation, 
depreciation  and  repudiation,  is  the  main 
one  of  the  platfoim.  The  free  coinage 
plank  is  superfluous.  That  brilliant  con- 
ception, the  federal  liquor  plank,  is  only  a 
worthless  little  trap,  w-itli  both  ends  open, 
set  for  unwary  prohiljitionists  and  per- 
sonal liberty  men. 

In  spite  of  determined  efforts  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  fanner  delegates,  the 
convention  nominated  for  governor  its 
only  logical  candidate,  John  Seitz,  the 
father  of  greenbackism  in  Ohio. 

Drawing  votes,  as  it  will,  from  both  the 
old  parties,  this  new  party  will  not  affect 
the  general  result  on  the  state  ticket.  By 
forming  coalitions  with  the  minority  party  j 
in  close  counties,  it  liopes  to  secure  enough 
members  of  the  legislature  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power  and  control  tlie  election 
of  tfie  next  United  States  senator  from 
Ohio. 

 «  •  .  

JT  might  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  land-loan  advocates  who  are  railing 
against  railroads  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  land-loan  bill  introduced  in  Congress, 
railroad  and  all  other  corporations  owning 
land  could  borrow  money  on  it  from  the 
government  at  two  per  cent  as  easy  as  the 
farm  owner.  Not  only  that,  but  there  are 
provisions  deftly  conc-ealed  in  the  bill  that 
would  enable  land-owning  corporations 
to  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  benefits.  The 
fact  that  the  Alliances  so  generally  ap- 
prove of  the  Stanford  bill,  shows  how  little 
they  really  know  about  it. 

ITH  one  army  of  official  pawn- 
brokers placing  government  loans  , 
of  fiat  money  on  i-eal  estate  and  | 
"other  ample  security,"  and  another  army 
of  salaried  politicians  retailing  drams 
from  government  saloons,  what  a  great 
field  there  would  be  for  the  revels  and 
riots  of  political  corruptionists! 

Once  intrenched  in  power  witli  two 
such  armies  in  reserve,  a  party  conld  defy 
every  effort  of  the  people  short  of  a  rev- 
olution in  arms  to  turn  it  out. 


i^-vHio  farmers  within    one  hundred 
wJi  "'iles  of  the  state  capital,  will  find 
£y  something  of  special  importance  in 
the  veterinary  department  this  issue. 

As  soon  as  the  rigid,  scientific  tests  now 
in  progress  ha-ve  been  completed,  Farm 
AXD  Fireside  will  contain  something  of 
very  great  importance  on  the  same  subject 
for  farmers  in  everv  state  in  the  Union. 


fHE  twenty-third  biennial  session  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society, 
will  convene  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  September  22,  1891,  and  continue  three 
days.  FulJ  information  and  progratus 
can  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  Mr. 
G.  B.  Brackett,  Denmark,  Iowa. 


T~Ty7riE  Treasury  Department  has  pub- 
^'^'^^'^  ^^^^  following  statement  in 

il  regard  to  the  amounts  of  money  in 
circulation  on  the  first  of  July  of  the 
years  1860,  1865,  1885,  1889  and  1891: 

All  the  statements  furnished  are  made 
upon  precisely  the  same  basis. 

The  amount  of  each  kind  of  money  in 
the  treasury  and  the  remainder  is  given 
as  the  amount  in  circulation. 

There  is  nothing  omitted  from  the  state- 
ment which  should  apjjear  there,  except 
minor  coins  (nickels  and  pennies),  and 
they  are  left  out  of  all  the  reports  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  estimating  the  amoufit 
of  thein  in  use. 

As  the  amount  at  the  present  time  is 
certainly  greater  than  in  the  earlier  years, 
their  omission  will  not  be  unfavorably 
criticised  by  those  who  contend  that  there 
is  now  a  scarcity  of  money. 

The  amount  of  money  in  circulation  in 
1860  was  about  ^35,000,000,  and  the 
amount  per  capita  was  §13.85. 

In  1865  there  was  §723,000,000  in  circula- 
tion, and  the  per  capita  amount  was  §20.82. 

Twenty  years  later  the  circulation  was 
over  §1,292,000,000,  and  the  per  capita  was 
§28.02;  while  on  January  1,  1891,  the 
amount  was  nearly  §1,. 529,000,000,  with 
§24.10  as  the  per  capita  allowance,  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Owing  to  shipments  of  gold  to  foreign 
countries,  there  has  been  a  decline  since 
January  1,  1891,  not  only  in  the  per  capita 
amount,  but  in  the  total  circulation. 

On  August  1,  notwithstanding  the  out- 
flow of  gold,  the  total  was  about  §1,500,- 
000,000,  and  the  amount  per  capita  was 
$23.37.    _ 

THE  malicious  lying  done  by  political 
demagogues  and  calamity  prophets 
about  mortgages  has  been  exposed 
by  the  census  returns.  Instead  of  9,000,- 
000  mortgages  on  land,  with  the  encum- 
brances amounting  to  more  than  its  value, 
as  repeatedly  asserted  by  these  enemies  of 
the  people,  the  returns  show  that  there  are 
about  2,250,000  homes  and  farms  occupied 
by  owners  encumbered  hy  mprtgages.  As 
there  are  about  12,500,000  families,  less 
than  one  fourth  live  in  encumbered  homes. 

Two  billion  five  hundred  and  sixt3'-ttve 
million  dollars  is  the  total  amount  of  the 
mortgaged  indebtedness  on  homes  and 
farms,  estimated  to  be  about  one  third  the 
value  of  the  property  encumbered. 

The  census  returns  also  show  that  about 
two  thirds  of  the  total  mortgage  indebted- 
ness represents  purchase  money. 

The  lying  will  still  go  on,  however.  It 
is  extremely  popular  with  a  class  of  people 
who  are  looking  forward  to  a  time  when 
they  can,  under  cover  of  finance  laws 
passed  with  the  intent  in  view,  repudiate 
their  honest  debts. 

 a    O    .  • 

HERE  are  numerous  complaints  this 
year  about  the  loss  of  wheat  from 
smut.  Smut  is  propagated  by 
minute  spores,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  spores  sown  with  the  seed  wheat  this 
fall  will  sprout  and  grow  in  the  wheat 
plants  and  blast  the  heads  next  harvest. 
To  prevent  smut,  the  minute  spores  cling- 
ing to  the  grain  must  be  destroj-ed. 

Dipping  the  seed-grain  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  blue  vitrol  has  been  successfully 
practiced  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past.  A  new,  simple  and 
sure  remedy  is  to  dip  the  grain  in  hot 
water.  Place  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  a 
coffee-sack  and  dip  it  in  a  vessel  of  water 


kept  constantly  at  a  temperature  of  140° 
to  145°  Fahr.  Let  it  remain  a  few  min- 
utes, moving  it  about  so  tliat  everj'  grain 
is  thorouglily  wetted.  The  seed  can  be 
readily  dried  by  spreading  it  out  on  the 
barn  floor  and  stirring  it  occasionally.^ 
The  drying  can  be  hastei^ed  by  mixing  it 
with  land  plaster. 

fROM  threshing  reports  it  is  evident 
that  the  actual  yield  of  wheat  ex- 
ceeds the  crop  estimates  based  on  the 
data  published  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  before  harvest.  Instead  of  a 
total  yield  of  525,000,000,  it  will  nearly 
reach  600,000,000  bushels,  and  give  over 
200,000,000  bushels  for  export. 

So  much  the  better.  There  is  a  foreign 
need  for  every  bushel  of  it  at  a  fair  price. 
If  wheat  is  not  crowded  too  rapidly  on 
the  early  market,  present  prices  will  un- 
doubtedly advance  and  be  maintained. 

Another  very  important  feature,  besides 
the  size  of  this  year's  crop,  is  the  fact  that 
it  was  uniformly  good  all  over  the 
country.  The  money  received  for  it  will 
be  widely  distributed,  thus  conferring  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  on  the  whole 
country. 

 «  ♦  ■  

HE  Ohio  State  University  offers  a  free 
scholarship  in  the  two  years'  course 
in  agriculture,  to  one  young  man 
from  each  county,  each  year,  who  shall  be 
approved  by  the  agricultural  society  of 
the  county.  The  university  would  like  to 
have  a  large  number  of  students  in  the 
school  of  agriculture.  Every  county  in 
the  state  ought  to  have  a  representative 
young  man  who  desires  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  get  a  practical  busi- 
ness training  for  the  pursuit  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  or  to  become  fitted  to 
fill  a  position  as  agriculturist,  horticultur- 
ist, botanist  or  agricultural  chemist. 
The  next  college  year  begins  September 
16th.  The  secretary  of  the  school  of  agri- 
culture. Professor  AVilliam  R.  Lazenby, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  will  furnish  catalogues 
on  application. 

'HEN  it  costs  between  three  and 
four  per  cent  for  the  government 
to  disburse  the  pension  fund,  how 
is  it  possible  lor  the  government  to  loan 
money  on  "real  astate  and  other  ample 
security"  at  two  per  cent?  Easj'  enough. 
By  raising  enough  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency by  extra  taxation?  No.  Simply 
hy  printing  enough  fiat  money  to  pay  all 
the  expenses. 

With  fiat  money,  there  is  no  use  of  the 
government  collecting  any  revenues  at 
all.  Taxation  can  be  abolished.  Simplj'- 
let  the  federal  government  print  enough 
fiat  money  to  pay  the  salaries  of  its  office- 
holders, and  all  its  other  expenses. 

HE  honest  enforcement  of  the  federal 
meat  inspection  law,  with  the  micro- 
scopical examination  for  trichina,  in 
the  hands  only  of  experts,  will  open  the 
German  and  French  markets  to  our  pork 
products.    Is  it  being  done? 

Evasion  of  the  law  and  the  export  of 
any  but  perfectly  sound  and  healthful 
meats  will  result  in  keeping  tlie  foreign 
markets  closed,  and  in  doing  an  incalcu- 
lable damage  to  the  producers  in  this 
country.  ^  

fROM  complete  returns  received  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
the  bounties  to  be  paid  on  the  next 
sugar  crop  will  approximate  $11,000,000. 
The  crop  is  expected  t-o  reach  550,(;00,000 
pounds. 
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beetle  attacks.  Soil  for  the  plant-beds 
should  be  rich  and  fine,  rather  light,  and 
improved,  if  necessary,  with  a  little  of 
the  finest,  old  rotted  mannre.  A  small 
amount  of  lime  or  ashes  raked  into  the 
soil  will  be  of  benefit.  Transplanting  the 
young  plants  in  the  seed-bed  will  render 
them  stocky  and  Tigorous,  and  should 
always  be  practiced  with  the  early  crop, 
but  if  the  seed  is  sown  sufficiently  thin,  it 
is  unnecessary  with  outdoor  plants  in- 
tended for  the  late  crop.  Mr.  Crozier  also 
refers  to  the  method  of  sowing  seed 
directly  in  the  hills  in  open  ground 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  but 
evidently  he  does  not  think  as  well  of  it 
as  I  do.  This  method  was  recommended 
by  Mr.  Gregory,  many  years  ago.  The 
objection  I  then  found  to  it  was  the 
diificulty  of  protecting  the  young  plants 
from  the  flea-beetle.  In  recent  years  I 
have  had  no  trouble  in  this  respect,  and 
now  I  hM-jdly  ever  practice  any  other 
method.  It  really  simplifies  cauliflower 
culture  to  such  an  extent  that  I  think  it 
should  have  deserved  a  little  more  con- 
sideration at  Mr.  Crozier's  pen.  The  time 
for  sowing  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the 
locality  and  variety.  At  the  North,  the 
half-early  varieties,  intended  for  the  fall 
crop,  are  usually  sown  and  set  out  about 
the  same  time  as  late  cabbage.  In 
western  Michigan,  Early  Paris  is  sown 
about  May  12th,  and  set  out  about  the 
20th  of  June,  begins  to  head  in  September, 
and  forms  its  main  crop  in  October,  about 
the  time  desired.   In  the  latitude  of  Xew 


package  of  Snowball  or  Erfurt,  or  set  a 
few  plants  every  year  hereafter. 

Cotton-seed  axd  Cotto^j-seed  Meal 
FOK  Cows.— The  use  of  the  former  waste 
material,  cotton-seed,  in  its  original  form, 
or  as  meal,  is  now  being  urged  with 
increasing  emphasis  for  feeding  purposes. 
The  Alabama  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  (Auburn),  according  to  Bulletin 
25,  has  made  some  investigations  con- 
cerning the  eSects  on  butter  by  feeding 
cotton-seed  and  cotton-seed  meal.  The 
following  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the 


comfort  to  one's  repose.  Oh,  the  loveli- 
ness of  our  balmy  September  nights! 

In  the  country,  September  is  a  busy 
season.  On  the  cotton  farms  the  Negro 
cotton-pickers  are  astir  by  dawn,  for,  in 
their  own  vernacular,  "de  airly  nigger  gits 
de  heavy  basket."  The  full  import  of  this 
proverb  is  this:  In  the  early  September 
morning  the  cotton  is  heavy  with  dew, 
and,  of  course,  the  early  picking  weighs 
more  than  the  late.  Cotton-pickers  are 
paid  by  weight — usually  sixty  cents  per 
hundred  pounds — and  no  deduction  is 


tabular  statements:  (1)  The  quantity  and,  i  made   for  dew.    Another  incentive  to 


to  some  extent,  the  quality  of  the  milk 
and  butter  vary  with  the  feeding.  (2)  The 
milk  increases  in  richness,  or  yield  of 
butter,  by  the  use  of  cotton-seed  and 
cotton-seed  meal,  but  diminishes  in 
quantity.  The  opinion  of  some  that  the 
quality  of  butter  and.  milk  is  not  afi"ect«d 
by  the  feed-stuff,  is  not  sustained  by 
these  experiments.  (3)  Cotton-seed  and 
cotton-seed  meal  increase  in  a  marked 
degree  the  melting  point  of  butter,  the 
increase  in  these  experiments  amounting 
to  eight  or  nine  degrees  centigrade,  and 
diminish  to  a  corresponding  extent  the 
volatile  acids,  while  the  specific  gravity 
remains  virtually  the  same.  The  richness 
of  cotton-seed  meal  in  albuminoids,  or 
crude  protein,  renders  it  of  prime  im- 
portance to  mix  it  with  one  or  more 
feed-stufife,  poor  in  this  nitrogenous  com- 
pound, such  as  ensilage,  haj^  or  cotton- 
seed hqlls.  No  change  was  observable 
in  the  color  of  the  butter  from  feeding 


York  City,  the  time  for  setting  out  the  i  cotton-seed  and  cotton-seed  meal.  All 
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ON  CURRENT 
LITERATURE. 

BY  JOSEPH.  (T.  GBEXJTER.) 

ArxiFLOWER  Geowtng. — For  a 
vegetable  that  finds  so  general 
appreciation  as  a  culinary  arti- 
cle, and  especially  as  an  almost 
ideal  pickling  material,  the  cauliflower 
is  neglected  by  the  kitch- 
en gardener,  in  the  rural 
districts,  to  an  extent 
that  is  astonishing.  One 
of  the  reasons,  probably, 
why  cauliflowers  are 
rarely  grown  in  the  farm- 
er's garden,  is  therejiuta- 
tion  the  crop  enjo3-s  of 
being  one  requiring  great 
skill,  or  especially  fa- 
vorable conditions;  and 
another  reason,  the  high 
price  of  good  seed,  which 
alone  is  worth  planting. 
These  objections  are  in 
a  measure  true,  although 
I  find  it  is  easy  enough 
to  produce  in  the  home 
garden  all  a  family  may 
want,  with  little  eflbrt 
and  expense.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  person  who  un- 
derstands the  simple  re- 
quirements of  the  crop, 
and  has  suitable  soil  for 
it,  will  find  cauliflowers 
more  profitable  than  al- 
most any  ordinary  fruit 
or  vegetable  crop  he 
might  grow.  In  fact, 
there  are  at  least  thou- 
sands in  it. 

These  observations  are 
confirmed  in  "The  Cauliflower,"  a  new 
work  of  2.30  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  written 
and  published  by  A.  A.  Crozier,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  Price,  81.00.  Mr.  Crozier  is  well 
known  as  a   wide-awake  horticulturist, 


main  crop  is  from  June  20th  to  the  1st 
of  August.  Plants  set  out  at  the  latter 
date  are  intended  to  head  just  before 
winter,  and  must  be  of  the  earliest 
varieties. 

"  Mr.  Crozier  speaks  well  of  the  seed 
grown  on  the  Puget  Sound,  by  H.  A. 
March  and  A.  G.  Tillinghast,  and  this 
with  good  reason.  American-grown 
cauliflower  seed,  I  think,  will  take  the 


samples  were  of  a  beautiful,  golden  yel- 
low. The  comparative  daily  rations  used 
in  these  experiments,  each  for  ten  days, 
were  as  follows :  First  period  (preparatory 
and  experimental ),  ground  oats,  five 
pounds;  ground  corn,  five  pounds;  bran, 
fivB  pounds.  Second  period,  cotton-seed 
meal,  three  pounds;  ground  oats,  four 
pounds;  bran,  five  pounds;  ensilage, 
eleven  pounds.  Third  period,  cotton-seed 


AGEICULTtrRAL  BUILDING,  AT  THE  WOELD'S  FAIR,  CHICAGO.  1893. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Administration  building,  the  Agricultural  building  will  be  the  most  magnificent  structure  on  the 
exposition  grounds.  In  size  it  is  800  bv  500  feet,  severely  classic  in  style.  It  Is  almost  surrounded  by  lagoons.  The  features  of 
this  building  are  Its  five  pavilions,  one  at  each  corner  and  one  in  the  center.  The  corner  pavilions  are  fti  by  J8  feet  square.  The 
grand  entrance  is  on  the  north.  It  is  60  feet  wide,  leading  Into  a  vestibule  30  feet  deep  and  60  feet  wide.  At  the  entrance  are 
Corinthian  columns  5  feet  in  diameter  and  40  feet  high.  Beyond  these  massive  columns  is  the  rotunda,  100  feet  in  diameter, 
surmounted  by  a  glass  dome  130  feet  high.   There  are  eight  minor  entrances  20  feet  wide.   The  roof  will  be  principally  of  glass. 


place  of  most  of  that  heretofore  imported 
from  Europe,  and  it  ought  to  be  sold 
cheaper. 

In  regard  to  the  further  treatment  of 


the  crop,  cultivation,  covering  the  heads 
and,  as  he  has  been  growing  cauliflowers  I  to  protect  from  sun,  etc.,  gathering,  mar- 


for  market  to  the  extent  of  from  three  to 
five  acres  annually  for  a  number  of  years, 
it  seems  he  has  had  practical  training 
enough  to  make  him  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent teacher. 

The  book  takes  in  the  whole  of  the 
subject,  from  seed  to  table.  In  regard  to 
soil,  Mr.  Crozier  says,  almost  any  kind 
will  do,  provided  it  is  moist  and  fertile; 
but  a  strong,  sandy  loam  is  generally 
best.  Light  sand  or  gravel  is  the  poorest, 
and  unle.ss  made  very  rich  and  artificially 
watered,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  grow 
cauliflowers  on  it  in  ordinary  seasons. 
The  land,  of  whatever  kind  selected, 
cannot  be  made  too  rich,  and  barn-yard 
manure,  well  rotted,  is  best  for  general 
use.  Plants  are  grown  in  beds,  in  same 
way  a.s  cabbages,  and  the    same  care 

required  to  protect  thoni  from  the  flea- 


keting,  cooking,  etc.,  I  have  to  rc.er  my 
friends  interested  in  this  vegetable  to  the 
book  itself. 

My  friend.  Prof.  E.  S.  Gofi',  of  Wis- 
consin, says:  "I  incline  to  think  that 
there  is  a  fortune  in  store  for  the  ener- 
getic young  man  who  finds  a  favorable 
locality  for  growing  this  vegetable,  near 
any  of  our  large  cities,  and  who  makes  a 
specialty  of  the  work."  I  do  not  wish  to 
urge  everyone  to  rush  into  cauliflower 
growing  for  profit,  but  the  fortune  is  in 
it,  if  you  will  only  know  how  to  dig  it 
out  with  judgment,  skill  and  persever- 
ance. On  the  other  hand,  I  urge  every 
home-gardener,  especially  the  farmer, 
whose  family  would  enjoy  the  delicate 
flavor  of  well-grown  cauliflowers,  to  give 
up  the  idea  that  cauliflowers  are  beyond 
}iia  skill  jnd  province,  ftn4  to  plant  « 


meal,  four  pounds;  cotton-seed  hulls, 
nine  pounds;  ensilage,  four  and  a  half 
pounds.  During  the  fourth  period  the 
cattle  were  confined  exclusively  to  raw 
cotton-seed  and  cotton-seed  hulls;  and 
during  the  fifth  period-  to  cooked  cotton- 
seed and  cotton-seed  hulls.  They  were 
given  as  much  as  tbej'  would  eat. 


SEPTEMBER 


IN    THE  SOUTH-COTTON 
PICKING. 


The  first  of  September  is  regarded  as 
the  opening  of  the  cotton-picking  season 
in  the  South.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the 
cotton  year,  in  fact,  though,  in  reality, 
cotton  picking  begins  two.months  earlier 
in  the  extreme  southern  counties. 

The  gentle  autumnal  breezes  bear  upon 
their  wings  the  first  intimations  of  cooler 
weather,  and  suggestions  of  heavier  cloth- 
ing and  cheerful  fires.  The  mornings  are 
deliciously  cool  and  the  grass  is  heavy 
with  showers  oJ  dew.  Midday  and  after- 
noon are  like  summer,  however,  but 
darkness  again  brings  us  that  delightful 
cQolnesH  which  makes  a  light  blanket  a 


early  picking  is  the  ease  of  gathering  the 
moist,  dew-laden  locks.  The  hulls,  or 
sections,  of  the  open  boll  are  moist  and 
soft  while  the  dew  is  on  them,  and  much 
more  pliable  and  pleasant  to  handle  than 
when  dry  and  hard ;  and  they  yield  more 
readily  to  the  nimble  fingers  of  the 
pickers.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  sort  of 
vegetable  glue,  similar  to  that  of  the 
okra  pod  (a  near  relative  of  cotton,  by 
the  way),  which  is  secreted  at  the  end  of 
each  lock,  and  which  holds  the  cotton  in 
the  boll  long  after  it  has  opened.  The 
heavj-  dew  moistens  this  glue,  and  makes 
the  removal  of  the  cotton  easier  than 
when  it  is  dry. 

The  "regulation  outfit"  of  a  cotton- 
picker  consists  of  a  long  sack  or  bag, 
made  of  heavy  Lowell  or  sail  duck,  and  a 
basket.  Three  feet  is  the  usual  length  of 
the  sack.  A  wide  band  of  cotton  cloth 
suspends  it  from  the  picker's  right 
shoulder.  It  hangs  down  at  the  left  side 
low  enough  to  drag  the  ground  a  little, 
thus  relieving  the  picker  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  weight.  A  strong  basket,  made 
of  white  oak  splints,  is  set  at  a  convenient 
and  central  point  of  the  field  of  labor,  and 
when  the  pick-sack  becomes  inconven- 
iently heavy  it  is  emptied  into  this  basket, 
and  the  cotton  tramped  in  tightly  with 
the  feet.  At  noon  and  night  these  baskets 
of  cotton  are  carried  on  the  heads  or 
shoulders  of  the  pickers  to  a  cotton-house 
Dr  shed,  where  they  are 
weighed  and  emptied. 
The  weight  of  the  basket 
is  deducted  and  the  net 
weight  put  down  under 
the  name  of  the  picker, 
in  a  book  kept  for  the 
purpose.  If  there  is  no 
cotton-pen  or  other  shel- 
ter near  at  hand,  the 
farmer  usually  drives  his 
wagon  out  into  the  field 
where  the  pickers  are  at 
work,  and  the  cotton  is 
weighed,  emptied  into 
the  wagon  and  hauled  to 
shelter. 

A  common,  but  unwise 
practice,  prevails  in 
many  sections,  of  piling 
the  cotton  on  the  ground 
in  the  field,  until  "a 
more  convenient  season" 
for  its  removal.  More  or 
less  dirt  clings  to  that 
which  is  next  to  the 
ground,  and  in  case  ol 
rain,  much  damage  is 
liable  to  follow. 

Cotton  picking  is  pret- 
ty trying  to  one's  back 
for  the  first  few  days  ol 
the  season,  especially  if 
the  stalks  are  low.  Some 
pickers  wear  pads  on 
their  knees,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  work 
in  a  kneeling  posture. 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  the  back  to  adopt 
that  position  occasionally.  Female  pick- 
ers, who  cannot  very  conveniently  wear 
pads,  use  their  pick-sacks  to  kneel  upon. 
When  partlj-  filled,  they  make  very  nice 
cushions  for  that  purpose. 

There  is  no  class  of  work  in  which 
individual  capacity  varies  more  than  in 
picking  cotton.  The  amount  gathered 
runs  all  the  way  from  seventy-five  to 
three  hundred  pounds  a  day.  .Some 
strong,  robust  men  are  distanced  by 
delicate  women  and  girls.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  white  cotton-pickers.  The  slender, 
feminine  fingers  seem  to  be  much  more 
dexterous  in  removing  the  fleecy  locks 
than  the  large  digitals  of  men  are.  I  have 
known  several  white  women  who  could 
easily  pick  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  pounds  daily  for  several  con- 
secutive weeks.  Generallj'  speaking,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  is  considered  a 
fair  day's  work. 
While  the  great  bulk  of  the  cotton  crop 
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is  harvested  by  negroes  in  those  sections 
where  the  negro  population  is  largest,  yet 
in  other  portions  of  the  South  the  entire 
crop  is  planted,  cultivated  and  harvested 
entirely  by  white  labor.  As  to  a  cotton- 
picking  machine  supplanting  the  human 
hand,  there  seems  to  be  great  doubt.  At 
all  events,  hand-picked  cotton  will,  in  all 
probability,  long  continue  to  be  in  de- 
mand, even  should  a  successful  machine 
harvester  be  brought  out.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  any  machine  could  gather 
cotton  as  satisfactorily  as  can  be  done  by 
hand,  except  as  to  rapidity  of  work. 

A  cotton  field  is  generally  picked  over 
at  least  twice — often  three  times — before 
all  the  staple  is  gathered.  The  first  pick- 
ing, which  is  generally  done  in  Septem- 
ber, is  the  best,  as  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
then  open,  and  is  gathered  before  the  fall 
rains  have  beaten  it  out  and  discolored  it. 
The  entire  crop  should  be  gathered  by  or 
before  the  first  of  Xovember.  It  seldom 
pays  to  attempt  to  gather  cotton  after  that 
date.  _      Dick  Naylok. 

YIELD   OF  WHEAT  VARIETIES    UNDER  THE 
SAM€  AND  DIFFERENT  CONDITIONS 
AT  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal 
results  of  a  comparative  test  of  fifty-one 
differently-named  sorts  of  wheat  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

The  wheat  was  grown  on  bottom  land, 
a  part  of^which  had  been  in  wheat  in  1890 
and  a  part  in  clover  that  year.  The  wheat 
on  the  clover  sod  lodged  about  a  month 
before  harvest,  while  that  on  wheat 
stubble  lodged  but  little  and  gave  as  large 
a  yield  of  grain,  averaging  a  better  weight 
per  bushel.  The  nine  lots  last  named 
grew  on  the  stubble. 

Not  all  the  difterently-named  sorts  on 
this  list  are  really  distinct.  We  find  no 
difference  as  yet  between  Sibley's  New 
Golden,  Tasmanian  Red  and  Mediter- 
ranean; between  Reliable  and  Valley,  and 
but  little,  if  any,  between  these  and  Egyp- 
tian; between  Red  Fultz,  German  Em- 
peror and  "Michigan  Amber,"  but  the 
latter  may  be  wrongly  named ;  between 
Silver  Chafi',  Martin's  Amber  and  Lan- 
dreth;  between  Royal  Australian  and 
Clawson;  between  Diehl-Mediterranean 
and  Missouri  Blue  Stem. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  largest  yield 
this  year  has  come  from  Rudy,  Surprise, 
Valley  and  its  synonyms,  Democrat  and 
Russian  Red,  while  several  other  sorts 
follow  closely  behind. 


NAME  OF  VARIETY. 


Wyandot  Red  

Vel  vet  Chaff  (Penqulte's 

Velvet)  

Mediterranean  

Lehigh  

Hindostan  

Sibley's  New  Golden  

Tasmanian  Ked  

Democrat  

Deitz  

Lebanon  

Reliable  

Valley  

Egyptian  

Red  Fultz  

Michigan  Amber  

German  Empsror  

Poole  

Witter  

Nigger  

Diehl-Mediterranean  

Miller's  Prolific  

Sheriff  

Big  English  

Tuscan  Island  

Surprise  

Mealy  

Golden  Prolific  

Russian  Red  

Hicks  

Fultz  

Ontario  Wonder  

Currell's  Proilfic  

Improved  Rice  

Extra  Early  Oakley  

Silver  Chaff.  

Martin's  Amber  

Landreth  

Royal  Australian  

Thelss  

Oregon  

Longberry  

Crate  

Miami  Valley  

Rudy  

Wisconsin  Triumph  

Rock  Velvet  

Early  Ripe  


Wabash  

Missouri  Blue  Stem., 
Bearded  Monarch.... 
FalrHeld  
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Soils  absorb  the  decomposed  products 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

Soils  draw  off  and  hold  certain  portions 
of  minerals  from  their  solutions. 

The  best  time  to  apply  a  nitrate  Is  in  the 
growing  season. 

Soils  absorb  from  solutions,  phosphoric 
jicid. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  PHOSPHATE. 

For  a  score  of  years  the  phosphate 
mines  of  South  Carolina  have  been  pro- 
fitably worked,  and  for  a  few  years  past 
their  aggregate  output  has  reached  some- 
thing like  500,000  tons  per  annum.  So 
far  there  seems  to  be  no  perceptible  de- 
crease in  the  natural  supply  of  these 
mines,  nor  any  diminution  of  the  sources 
of  supply.  Indeed,  Florida  now  comes 
to  the  front  with  untold  mineral  wealth 
of  the  same  kind.  Nearly  every  week 
we  read  of  newly-discovered  phosphate 
mines  in  the  flowery  peninsula,  and  the 
excitement  and  speculation  incident  to 
these  discoveries  almost  equals  the  gold 
fever  of  California  in  '49. 

And  now  comes  Texas  with  no  mean 
claim  as  a  phosphate-producing  state.  It 
is  reported  that  immense  deposits  of  this 
mineral  exist  on  our  coast  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rockport  and  Aransas  Pass.  So  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  phosphate 
supply  is  practicably  inexhaustible.  In 
near  proximity  to  the  Texas  phosphate 
mines  are  the  great  bat  caves  of  south- 
western Texas,  with  their  immense  sup- 
ply of  the  best  guano. 

The  phosphatic  rocks  are  ground  up 
and  made  into  fertilizers,  and  their  great 
supply  gives  us  an  assurance  of  better 


drought,  all  save  two  are  making  an  ex- 
cellent growth.  All  were  mulched  with 
eoai'se,  strawj',  barn-yard  manure.  All 
wei'e  watered  during  the  continuance  of 
the  dry  weather,  and  all,  save  these  two, 
had  received  a  mulching  of  ground  plas- 
ter at  the  rate  of  one  half  bushel  to  the 
tree.  Tlie  plaster  was  applied  several 
da3's  before  the  straw,  as  spring  work  de- 
layed the  application  of  straw.  Whether 
the  lack  of  thrift  iii  these  two  trees  is  due 
to  the  want  of  the  plaster  is  not  certain, 
but  evidence  would  point  that  way. 

The  plaster  was  also  applied  to  currants 
and  raspberries.  Those  receiving  the 
plaster  set  almost  twice  the  amount  of 
fruit  as  those  not  thus  treated.  The  fruit, 
too,  was  larger,  richer  and  of  a  better 
color.  A  few  old  applo-treos  received  an 
application  of  tho  plaster  and  are  well 
filled  with  fruit,  while  others  not  thus 
treated  set  less  fruit  or  are  now  dropping 
much.    It  M'oukl  thus  appear  that  tho 


if,  by  this  precaution,  we  can  save  so 
much  larger  per  cent  from  loss?  If, 
through  this  additional  care,  the  trees 
can  bo  brought  into  bearing  a  year  earlier, 
is  it  not  also  economy  to  spend  the  time 
that  may  thus  be  required  ? 

John  L.  Shawver. 


RYE,  OATS  AND  GREEN  CORN  FOR  HOGS. 

I  keep  on  my  farm  of  eighty  acres  from 
thirty  to  fifty  hogs.  As  I  can  hardly  spare 
land  enough  to  raise  corn  for  so  many,  I 
resort  to  other  methods.  Last  September 
I  sowed  four  acres  in  rye,  and  when  it  was 
well  up  in  the  spring,  turned  the  hogs  on 
it.  With  a  little  corn  and  plenty  of  clean 
water,  with  the  slops  from  the  house,  they 
did  well;  were  healthy  and  grew  finely. 
I  kept  them  there  until  the  rye  began  to 
ripen.  I  then  turned  them  into  a  one-acre 
field  of  oats  that  was  just  beginning  to 
head  out.  I  then  kept  giving  them  plenty 
of  water,  but  stopped  feeding  corn  or  any 
gi'ain,  and  kept  the  herd  of  twenty-five 
there  four  weeks,  at  which  time  they  had 
eaten  it  all.  This  takes  me  up  to  the 
present  time.  I  have  now  shut  them  in  a 
pen,  three  rods  long  by  four  wide,  and  am 
feeding  thirty-two  quarts  of  corn  and 
three  feeds  of  green  sweet  corn  per  day, 
which  is  now  in  tassel,  and  which  I  have 
been  growing  close  to  the  pen.  A  word 
about  this  corn :  It  is  on  an  acre  of  land, 
heavily  manured  last  spring  and  plowed 
deep,  with  the  manure  plowed  under,  and 
the  corn  planted  in  drills  and  raised  on 
purpose  for  the  hogs.   The  rye  has  been 


ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR.  CHICAGO,  1893. 

This  building  is  the  gem  of  all  the  architectural  jewels  of  the  Exposition.  It  will  cost  8650,000  and  cover  a  space  but  2.50  feet 
SQuare  yet  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  achievements  of  modern  architecture.  The  building  consists  of  four  pavilions  84  feet 
square  one  at  each  of  the  four  angles  of  the  square  of  the  plan,  and  connected  by  a  great  central  dome,  120  feel  in 
diameter  and  260  feet  high.  In  the  clnter  of  each  facade  is  a  recess,  93  feet  wide,  within  which  is  .a  grand  entrance  to  the 
buiWing  Externally,  the  design  is  divided  into  three  principal  stages.  The  first  stage  consists  of  the  four  pavilions,  corie- 
spondlne  in  height  with  the  buildings  grouped  about,  which  are  65  feet  high.  The  second  stage  is  of  tlie  same  heiglit,  and  is  a 
continual  on  of  the  central  rotundarwlilch  is  175  feet  square.  The  third  stage  is  the  base  of  he  great  dome,  40  feel  high  and 
octagona  in  form,  and  the  dome  rising  in  graceful  lines,  richly  ornamented  with  heavily  molded  ribs  and  sculptured 

panels,  and  having  a  large,  glass  skylight.  The  Interior  effects  will  be  even  more  gorgeous  than  the  exterior,  resplendent  with 
carvings,  sculptures  and'imraense  paintings. 


times  for  southern  agriculture.  In  fact, 
they  have  done,  and  are  doing,  wonder- 
ful things  for  the  agriculture  of  the  older 
southern  states,  and  we  may  expect  much 
material  benefit  to  result  from  the  dis- 
covery of  phosphate  on  the  Texas  coast. 

The  American  Agriculturist  says  in  this 
connection : 

"The  (Jiscovery  and  development  of 
these  Florida  phosphates  is  a  matter  of 
national  importance,  guaranteeing,  as  it 
does,  an  abundant  supply  of  plant  food 
at  reasonable  prices."       Dick  Naylor. 

THE  BENEFITS  OF  MULCHING. 

During  a  season  of  protracted  dry 
weather,  one  can  readily  appreciate  the 
benefits  of  mulching  to  trees  and  shrub- 
bery. The  moisture  being  retained  in  the 
ground,  the  tree  or  shrub  well  mulched 
will  continue  to  make  satisfactory  growth, 
when  others  not  thus  protected  will 
wither  and  die.  Out  of  a  lot  of  more 
than  fifty  fruit-trees  set  out  last  spring, 
just  at  the  beginning   of   the  spring 


fruit-grower  may  increase  his  crop  in  a 
single  season  sufliciently  to  repay  for  the 
application  of  the  plaster. 

A  mulching  of  well-rotted  sawdust  was 
applied  to  a  lot  of  seedling  evergreens, 
because  of  the  ease  in  application,  and, 
though  the  loss  has-  not  been  great,  and 
that  probably  due  to  tho  midsummer 
drought,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  trees. 
Some  may  inquire  if  it  will  pay  to  mulch. 
Such  have  only  to  ti-y  the  experiment  to 
be  convinced.  A  number  of  trees  set  out 
four  years  ago,  and  well  mulched,  made 
excellent  growth  each  year,  some  bearing 
fruit  the  second  year.  Several  orchards 
planted  at  the  same  time  in  the  neighbor- 
hood have  made  no  perceptible  growth, 
and  fully  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  trees 
have  been  lost. 

After  going  to  the  expense  of  purchas- 
ing a  good  collection  of  trees,  and  after 
taking  the  trouble  to  carefully  plant  these 
trees,  is  it  not  imminently  proper  that  we 
should  take  the  little  additional  precau- 
tion of  mulching  and  cultivating  tlwm, 


cut,  a  fair  crop,  notwithstanding  the  hogs 
pastured  on  it,  and  the  field  sown  again 
to  rj^e,  oats  and  corn,  mixed.  This  was 
done  about  July  4th.  It  is  now  six  inches 
high,  and  can  be  cut  late  for  fodder  or 
turned  into  fall  pasture.  The  acre  oat  field 
is  also  plowed  and  sown  to  oats. 
Kebraska.  E.  A.  Russell. 


Boils,  Pimples 

And  other  indications  of 
Impure  blood,  including 

Scrofula 

Salt  Rheum,  etc.,  cured  by 

Hood's 

Sar9aparilla 
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NOTES  FROM  MY  HOME  GARDEN. 

BY  JOSEPH. 

.  ^^^-^v  o  Tines  Mix?— I  will  have  to 
^1  1  ask  my  friend,  D.  B.  Weir,  to 
A  B  read  my  articles  a  little  more 
"^^^  carefully  before  he  undertakes 
to  criticise  them.  Candidly  speaking,  I 
do  not  like  to  have  him  parade  certain 
views  as  mine,  and  proceed  to  pound  them 
to  pieces,  -when  I  have  never  expressed 
such  views,  nor  intend  to  father  them. 
Please  quote  me  correctly,  if  you  do  so  at 
all,  my  friend.  Altogether  I  am  too  prac- 
tical to  follow  Mr.  "\Yier  upon  the  tield  of 
speculation  and  unprofitable  theory. 
There  are  more  things  possible  in  nature 
than  we  dream,  even  it  they  do  not 
always,  or  even  usually  happen.  Vines 
do  mix.  DiflFerent  varieties  of  cucumbers 
mix  very  readily  with  each  other;  so  do 
different  varieties  of  melons  and  pump- 
kins, etc.  It  is  probable  that  melons  mix 
with  cucumbers,  although  less  readily; 
and  it  may  not  be  impossible  for  pump- 
kins to  mix  with  melons.  I  called  atten- 
tion to  Professor  Bailey's  experiments  as 
allowing  that  while  varieties  of  the  same 
species  may  mix  quite  readilj',  hybrids 
between  different  species,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  are  rather  the  exception.  And 
this  brings  me  to  the  practical  aspect  of 
the  problem.  The  question  which  the 
home  gardener  is  apt  to  ask  is:  Can  we 
safely  plant  cucumbers  and  melons  and 
squashes  of  all  kinds  together  in  the 
same  patch  without  fear  of  having  the 
product  tainted  and  worthless  by  mixture? 
Can  good  melons  be  grown  by.  the  side  of 
cucumbers,  etc.  ?  In  reply  I  can  onlj-  state 
that  for  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  grown 
all  these  vines,  often  a  great  number  of 
varieties  of  each  kind,  in  closest  prox- 
imity, and  frequently  intermingling;  yet 
when  using  pure  seed  have  never  failed  to 
get  the  true  ty^je  of  each  vegetable,  have 
never  been  able  to  notice  the  least  influ- 
ence of  one  kind  upon  another  except  in 
the  progeny  of  melons  or  cucumbers,  etc., 
thus  grown,  and  even  then  in  fewer  in- 
stances than  one  would  have  expected.  I 
only  preach  what  I  practice.  Use  pure 
seed,  and  it  will  make  no  difference,  so  far 
as  the  immediate  product  is  concerned, 
how  closely  together  j-ou  plant  your  vari- 
ous varieties  and  species  of  vines.  Fur- 
ther than  this  I,  and  with  me  the  average 
grower,  are  not  greatly  interested  in  the 
matter.  I  am  not  riding  theoretical  hob- 
bies. 

Seed-Sowing  in  Autumn. — The  season 
has  remained  dry.  AVe  had  once  a  pretty 
good  downpour,  but  it  did  not  last  long 
enough  to  soak  the  ground.  In  fact,  we 
have  had  no  soaking  rain  since  last  win- 
ter. The  ground  is  drier  now  than  ever. 
One  of  my  leading  principles  (hobbies  if 
you  will)  as  a  gardener  is  to  keep  the  gar- 
den occupied.  Give  it  work  and  it  will  not 
be  in  mischief  producing  weeds,  etc.  My 
last  sowing  was  done  late  in  July,  fortun- 
ately not  long  before  the  last  light  rain, 
which  made  the  seed  germinate  quite  read- 
ily, and  the  j-oung  plants  of  various  kinds 
of  turnips,  ■winter  and  summer  radish, 
onions  (for  fall  transplanting  or  sets),  etc., 
are  up  in  full  numbers,  although  not 
growing  any  too  fast  in  this  heat  and 
drought.  Old  onions  are  ripening  some- 
what prematurely  in  one  of  my  patches, 
and  consequently  make  room  again  for 
further  planting.  .Spinach  for  autumn 
use,  perhaps  kale,  are  the  next  things. 

The  question  only  is  how  to  get  the  seed 
to  grow  it  dry  weather  continues.  It  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition,  and  can  be 
broken  up  very  fine,  I  fear  little  difficulty. 
The  ground  is  plowed  and  otherwise  put 
in  good  shape  for  sowing,  and  while  it  is 
fresh  and  moist,  the  seed  should  be  depos- 
ited in  drills  rather  deeper  than  in  a 
moister  time,  and  thoroughly  firmed. 
Should  a  rain  come  soon,  however,  the 
task  will  be  much  lightened,  but  we 
should  act  promptly.  Don't  let  the  ground 
dry  out  again  before  getting  the  seed  in. 
Just  as  soon  after  the  rain  as  the  soil  can 
be  properly  worked,  plow  and  harrow,  and 
get  the  ground  ready;  then  sow  seed  with- 
out unnecessary  delay.  The  point  is  to 
put  in  our  work  just  at  theright  time,  and 
we  can  make  the  garden  look  as  fine  in 
September  and  October  as  in  the  early 
part  of  the  summer,  and  certainly  we  can 
have  as  much  good  from  it. 

Insect  Review.— So  far  as  the  attacks 


from  insects  are  concerned,  this  is  the 
most  remarkable  season  for  many  years. 
The  potato-bugs  are  certainly  gone  from 
here,  and  if  we  are  to  have  an  attack  worth 
mentioning  next  season,  the  new  supply 
must  come  from  elsewhere.'  I  might 
almost  say  there  isn't  a  bug  left  here  now 
to  act  as  guide  to  newcomers.  Paris  green 
is  played  out  for  the  present.  Ladybugs 
alone,  although  quite  numerous,  cannot 
be  credited  with  such  a  happy  result. 
Other  causes,  such  as  infectious  diseases, 
small  parasites  or  peculiar  atmospheric 
conditions,  must  have  aided  in  this. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  result  is  highly 
gratifying.  A  subscriber  wrote  me  ask- 
ing to  send  him  some  ladybugs.  I  replied 
that  there  is  no  doubt  about  plenty  of  lady- 
bugs  being  present  in  his  own  locality.  I 
do  not  know  a  thing  that  might  be  done 
to  aid  in  the  propagation  and  spread  of  the 
useful  and  handsome  little  creature.  I 
have  seen  them  in  New  Jersey  in  their 
winter  quarters  in  such  quantities  huddled 
together  at  the  foot  of  a  big  buttonwood- 
tree,  that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  gather 
them  by  the  quart.  Yet  there  were  not 
enough,  even  with  the  aid  of  plenty  of  sol- 
dier-bugs, etc.,  to  keep  the  potato-bugs  in 
check.  We  will  have  to  leave  it  pretty 
much  to  nature  to  work  out  the  problem 
in  her  own  way.  If  we  could  discover  an 
infectious  disease  of  the  potato-bug,  the 
matter  would  be  much  simplified,  as  such 
disease  can  be  spread  more  easilj'  and  rap- 
idly than  we  could  hope  to  propagate 
ladybugs. 

There  is  j'et  a  wide  field  open  to  us  for 
Investigation  in  this  matter  of  fighting  our 
insect  enemies.  I  mentioned  in  an  earlier 
issue,  Mr.  J.  T.  Moulton's  suggestions. 
In  a  letter  dated  August  1st,  he  writes  that 
I  have  yet  said  nothing  of  "willfully  en- 
feebling catch-plants  for  the  purpose  of 
inviting  attack;  nothing  of  the  chance 
that  varieties  ma^'  be  developed  expressly 
for  this  service;  nothing  of  the  partiality 
of  insects  for  bruised,  or  wounded,  or 
wilted  vegetation;  nothing  of  the  patent 
odors  produced  by  chemical  means."  Al- 
together, there  is  anjple  room  for  the  dis- 
play of  skill,  and  for  scientific  research  in 
this  field. 

Of  course,  if  injurious  insects  remain  as 
scarce  as  they  wei'e  this  season — almost  as 
"scarce  as  hens'  teeth" — this  scientific  re- 
search will  lag  simply  for  want  of  fuel  to 
feed  it.  People  are  just  as  lazy  as  thej' 
dare  to  be,  and  nothing  short  of  dire 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  So 
long  as  we  do  not  fear  the  entire  loss  of 
our  crops  by  insect  attacks,  and  are  not 
forced  to  keep  up  the  fight  to  save  our  hide, 
we  will  be  very  apt  to  let  matters  take 
care  of  themselves.  I  have  hardly  seen  a 
yellow-striped  cucumber-beetle,  and  but 
few  black  squash-bugs  this  season.  Cab- 
bage-worms are  not  over-abundant,  and 
easily  succumb  to  a  single  application 
of  buhach.  There  were  some  flea-beetles, 
and  a  few  radish-maggots,  but  notenougli 
of  either  to  do  much  harm.  If  this  state  i 
of  affairs  continues,  what  will  become  of 
our  experiments?  And  the  literature  on 
the  subject  will  also  cease  to  interest  the 
readers  of  agricultural  papers. 

The  Dog  Xcisance. — Sometimes  there 
is  trouble  between  neighbors  on  account 
of  hens,  or  even  pigs,  trespassing  and 
making  themselves  obnoxious  in  the 
neighbor's  garden.  Usually,  however, 
people  show  good,  common  sense  in  this 
matter.  I  have  always  found,  with  rare 
exceptions,  that  if  the  injured  party  puts 
his  grievance  before  his  neighbor  in 
proper  shape,  the  latter  will  see  the  point 
and  try  to  keep  hens  or  pigs  at  home.  Of 
course,  the  garden  owner  who  suffers  loss 
by  depredations  of  his  neighbor's  stock 
might  also  look  to  the  law  for  redress,  but 
this  would  in  no  case  be  wise.  We  can 
get  along  without  lawing,  a'nd  save 
money,  lime  and  temper.  A  simple  noti- 
fication, in  friendly,  kind  words,  seldom 
fails  to  have  the  desired  effect.  But  when 
it  comes  to  dogs — and  cats,  too— the  case 
has  a  different  aspect.  Common  sense  is 
at  once  thrown  overboard.  A  neighbor's 
dog  may  enjoy  himself  in  my  garden 
chasing  small  birds,  or  even  chicks  put 
there  as  living  insecticides;  he  may  tear 
my  vines  down  and  to  pieces,  or  make 
paths  through  my  fine  onions  by  pulling 
them  over  and  perhaps  out;  or  killing 
small  evergreens,  etc,  with  his  caustic 
urine;  yet  my  neighbor  would  laugh  in 
my  face  were  I  to  ask  him  to  chain  up  his 
favorite  dog  during  the  gardening  season. 
By  common  consent,  the  dog  has  the  free- 


dom of  the  town,  and  the  privilege  of  paint- 
ing it  red,  black  or  blue,  as  he  pleases. 
Law  and  custom  give  the  dog  a  privileged 
position  among  domestic  animals.  This 
is-  sometimes  to  my  chagrin,  although  I, 
as  a  gardener,  do  not  suffer  from  it  as 
much  as  many  people  who  attempt  to 
keep  sheep  and  find  the  finest  and  fattest 
in  the  lot  dead  and  wounded  some  fine 
morning.  Xow  the  dog  has  his  day.  Per- 
haps by  and  by  he  will  have  had  his  day. 


HOW  TO  GROW  LARGE  ONIONS  AND  LARGE 
CROPS. 

BT  S.  D.  NEWBKO,  MICH. 

My  plan  is  simple  and  adapted  to  gen- 
eral use,  and  good  results  may  be  expected 
by  observing  the  following  directions  and 
suggestions: 

Make  plant-boxes  of  uniform  size,  say 
12x20  inches  and  2  J<  or  3  inches  deep.  For 
making  them,  the  thin  lumber  which 
enters  into  the  make-up  of  many  dry- 
goods  boxes  answers  vei-y  well.  For  good 
drainage,  instead  of  a  board  bottom,  nail 
on  narrow  strips  one  tenth  of  an  inch 
apart.  When  the  time  conies  for  sowing — 
between  the  middle  of  July  and  middle 
of  September,  according  to  climate — fill  a 
box  with  well-prepared -earth.  Carefully 
strike  off  surplus  filling  with  a  straight- 
edge so  the  box  may  just  be  even,  level 
full.  Press  this  earth  down  one  quarter  of 
an  inch.  Do  this  with  a  quarter-inch 
board  cut  to  fit  loosely  in  inside  of  the 
box  and  nailed  to  a  board  one  half  inch 
larger  all  around.  Scatter  one  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  seed  of  any  of  the  approved 
mammoth  varieties  evenly  over  the  com- 
pressed earth,  or  put  it  in  drills,  the  drills 
only  one  inch  apart.  Again  till  the  box 
with  earth  and  use  the  straight-edge  care- 
fully (and  the  knack  of  doing  it  is  to  move 
the  straight-edge  back  and  forth  endways 
while  striking  forward)  and  then  every 
seed  will  be  covered  just  one  quarter  of 
an  inch  deep.  Then  press  this  last  filling 
down  one  quarter  of  an  inch  to  compact 
the  earth  to  the  seeds  all  alike.  Xow  fill 
up  the  box  with  clean-washed  sand,  sifted 
through  a  meal-sieve,  and  use  straight- 
edge without  further  pressing.  The  sand 
is  a  mulch,  and  prevents  crusting  of  the 
earth  and  the  plants  from  doubling  up 
and  raising  the  crust  in  broken  sections. 

This  manner  of  planting  places  all  the 
seed  on  an  equal  start,  but  at  the  end  of 
their  fall  growth,  one.  two,  or  possibly 
three  of  the  sets  in  every  ten  will  be  de- 
cidedly small,  and  quite  evidently  so  be- 
cause of  feeble  vital  power  in  the  seed, 
and  they  can  be  rejected,  for  there  can  be 
but  little  hope,  if  planted,  that  they  would 
produce  marketable  onions.  If  thus  one 
set  in  ten  is  poor,  and  we  spend  equal 
time  in  its  cultivation  with  the  good  sets, 
it  is  as  the  loss  of  a  hundred  bushels  on  a 
thousand,  and  if  two  such  sets,  two  hun- 
dred bushels. 

Xext,  plant  the  box  out  in  the  open  gar- 
den, down  in  mellow  earth  till  the  top  is 
level  with  the  surrounding  soil.  Make  I 
the  earth  under  and  around  the  box  almost 
soaking'wet.  Then  on  the  sand  of  the 
box  sprinkle  a  quart  of  water,  and  after- 
ward every  evening  a  pint,  more  or  less — 
more  in  dry,  hot  weather  and  less  or  none 
in  cool,  damp  weather.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  it  will  be  Avell  for 
the  fii-st  seven  daj-s,  except  when  sprink- 
ling, to  keep  one  or  two  thicknesses  of 
white  cloth  (old  sheet)  spread  on  the  sand 
and  held  there  by  w  eights  on  the  outside 
earth.  With  favorable  weather  the  plants 
will  all  be  up  by  or  on  the  ninth  day. 
From  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth 
day,  if  the  weather  is  hot,  shade  the  young 
plants  with  aboard  so  fixed  it  will  turn  off 
rain.  Then,  as  a  rule,  let  nature  take 
its  course,  except  to  regulate  the  supply  of 
water.  Too  much  water  promotes  growth 
of  tops  instead  of  bottoms.  Use  just 
enough  water  to  keep  the  tops  in  fair 
color,  and  less  as  the  time  approaches  for 
going  into  winter  quarters. 

When  the  sets  are  ripe — tops  dead  or 
nearly  so — take  the  boxes  into  a  cool  place 
under  shelter  where,  the  earth  will  dry 
out,  then  into  a  cellar  not  warm  and  mug- 
gy nor  freezing  cold,  though  a  moderate 
freeze  does  no  hurt.  If  the  sets  are  only 
partially  ripe  when  freezing  weather  is 
near  at  hand,  pursue  a  similar  course, 
only  first  take  tliem  into  the  house  to  fin- 
ish ripening.  But  if  the  sets  show  no 
sign  of  ripening,  then  preserve  them  in 
the  green  slate,  as  cabbage  plants  from 
autumn-sown  seed,  by  putting  the  boxes 
into  cold-frames.   In  the  absence  of  cold- 


frames  we  may  confidently  do  as  well,  if 
not  better,  by  placing  the  boxes  end  to  end 
in  a  shallow  trench,  or  on  top  of  the 
ground,  and,  in  addition,  may  include  the 
boxes  of  ripe,  dry  sets,  putting  these  on 
top  of  a  board  that  they  may  keep  dry, 
and  then  cover  the  boxes  of  green  and 
ripe  sets  with  two  wide  boards  nailed  to- 
gether like  a  V-shaped  pig-trough  upside 
down.  At  the  ends  fill  and  pack  in  earth 
around  a  tube(it  may  bea  joint  of  four-inch 
stove-pipe)  laid  high  and  level  with  the 
inner  end  under  the  arch  of  the  inverted 
trough.  To  serve  for  early  winter,  close 
the  tubes  and  cover  the  structure  moder- 
ately with  straw  and  some  earth,  and 
when  hard  winter  sets  in  add  more  straw, 
or  straw  and  snow.  The  plants  will  be  en- 
tirely secure  against  sudden  freezes  and 
thaws.  Occasionally  open  the  tubes  for  a 
few  minutes  for  cold  air  to  blow  through. 
With  a  thermometer  in  hand  we  can  reach 
to  the  inside  air  and  get  the  temperature. 

By  such  a  structure  for  preserving  greeik 
sets,  no  boxes  need  be  used ;  simply  sow  the 
seed  in  long,  narrow  beds  where  the  plants 
are  to  be  wintered.  But  no  test  of  sets 
can  be  made  without  boxes.  Testing, 
however,  would  be  no  particular  object  to 
those  who  want  to  raise  onions  only  for 
liome  consumption. 

To  make  a  good  test  of  the  sets,  their 
roots  must  not  be  disturbed  by  pulling  up 
weeds  and  grass.  Therefore,  cook  the 
earth.  For  only  a  few-  boxes  cook  in  a  pot 
on  the  stove.  Add  no  water,  but  keep  the 
pot  closely  covered.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
pot  will  be  full  of  scalding  steam,  and  in 
half  an  hour  kill  all  grass  and  seeds,  and 
insects  and  their  eggs.  The  writer  com- 
menced this  cooking  a  few  years  ago  to 
avoid  disturbance  of  flower  seeds  of  slow^ 
germination,  and  now  cooks  in  a  pan 
made  as  for  boiling  sap. 

That  there  may  be  no  difference  in  the 
size  of  tke  sets  from  rich  and  poor  streaks 
of  earth,  it  must  be  intimately  mixed  by 
screening,  and  lastly,  by  sifting  through  a 
meal-sieve.  For  onion  sets,  select  oiily 
moderately  rich,  mellow  loam  and  sand 
as  makes  good  corn  soil.  When  sowing 
the  seed,  let  the  earth  be  just  so  moist  as 
not  to  clog  a  meal-sieve  in  sifting.  A  box 
of  plants  will  produce  from  eight  to  twelve 
bushels.  Large  growers  will  make  boxes 
about  2x6  feet,  with  side  pieces  projecting 
at  the  ends  six  inches  as  handles  for  two 
men — weight  of  box  filled,  about  220 
pounds. 

For  planting,  take  the  sets  out  of  the 
earth,  first  soaked  till  soft  so  as  to  break 
no  rootlets.  Reject  the  poor,  and  plant 
the  good  ones  four  inches  apart  in  rows 
twelve  inches  apart. 


31.  V.  Hicliards,  Land  & 
Immigration  Agent  of  the 
Baltimore  k  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, will  be  glad  to  answer 
all  iutiuiries  concerning  West 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  the 
famoiie  Shenaniluah  Valley. 
Virginia. 
Excellent  locations  fur  farm- 
ers, manufacturers,  and  all 
lines  of  business. 
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SEED  WHEAT. 

Catalogue  of  ?ieed  Wheal,  Poultry,  Ponltry 
SnpvlieH,  Dutch  Bulbs.  Etc..  KKKK  .tn  applica- 
tion. Sample?  uf  4  most  popular  Taricties,  ;tnd 
sample  uf  Pcnna.  W  hite  Kye  mailed  forlOcts. 

WM.H.GRiER,  253  N.  Eighth  St,  Philadelphia.Pa. 

SEED  WHEAT 

WIL-SOVS  F.tLt.  CATALOCt  E,  lsi91. 

Price-Liil  aoJ  IK-scriptioD  of  new  and  productive  varle- 
tleoofSved  WheaU  includins  XEW  KED  WOM)EK. 
Also  ebolce  Strawberry  Planta,  Small  Fruit*.  Tre«« 
for  Fall  plantlne.  -VU  tiols  DrXCH  FLOWEKING 
BrXBS.  KO,*ES,  and  n:lier  wliitrr-bloomins  IKtrSE 
PLANTS.  Thuroushbrcd  Poultry,  Gerinnn  Hures, 
Ac  i  nample  f  '.tt  new  KFI)  WONTOEK  Wheat  sent 
»it!i  «3<.t  c"a-.a;n,-u^.   AU  FREE,  on  uppUcotlon.  i-linss 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  Mechanicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


September  1,  1891. 


THK  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


385' 


FIGHTING  BLACK-KNOT. 

OME  time  in  March  last  we 
^^^^^  noticed  ttiree  clierrj--tiees  that 
k  ^\  were  affected  with  this  tena- 
J^-^  cious  disease.  The  only  known 
remedy  w-as  immediately  applied.  The 
diseased  twigs— some  five  or  six  in  num- 
ber—were cut  off  and  consigned  to  the 
flames.  A  week  later,  while  passing  a 
neighbor's  place,  the  disease  was  noticed 
on  some  cherry-trees  by  the  roadside. 
His  attention  was  called  to  the  subject, 
•and  on  closer  examination  dozens  of 
branches  were  found  attected.  He  was  in- 
formed of  the  remedy,  but  made  no  ettbrt 
to  stop  the  pest.  It  is  constantly  spread- 
ing, as  the  wind  carries  particles  of  the 
spores  to  other  branches  and  even  distant 
trees.  Lovers  of  fruit  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful. The  mere  cutting  of  the  branches 
will  not  stop  the  plague,  as  the  spores  will 
germinate  if  the  branch  falls  to  tlie ground 
and  then  by  some  agency  be  communi- 
cated to  the  trees.  Cut  and  burn  if  you 
wish  to  cure,  even  if  the  entire  tree  must 
be  destroyed.  Examine  both  cherry  and 
plum  trees  for  traces  of  the  disease,  and 
on  its  first  appearance  begin  the  treat- 
ment. 

About  three  weeks  ago  an  examination 
revealed  the  fact  that  our  first  treatment 
had  not  eradicated  all  the  spores,  for  other 
branches  were  noticed  affected.  These 
were  immediately  cut  and  burned,  and  it 
is  believed  that  constant  vigilance  w-ill  be 
required  to  save  the  trees,  especially  if  all 
■do  not  unite  to  secure  its  extirpation. 

Since  many  farms  in  this  locality  are  in 
the  hands  of  tenants,  the  owners,  pei-haps, 
residing  at  some  distance,  little  attention 
is  given  to  the  future  fruit  supply,  and 
combined  effort  is  not  to  be  secured  in 
lighting  any  such  pest. 

.John  L.  Shawver. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Froji  Virginia.— Campbell  count3'  is  sit- 
uated in  the  Piedmont,  or  middle  division  of 
the  state.  It  contains  an  area  of  33G,57.5%  aures 
of  land,  valued  at  S2,319,32.1.G1.  The  sur- 
face of  the  country  is  generally  level.  There 
are  a  few  very  high  hills  and  two  monntains. 
Tlie  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  extensive  culti- 
vation of  the  most  important  products  that 
can  be  raised  in  this  latitude,  such  as  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  rye,  tob.acco,  sorghum,  gri'asses, 
fruits  and  garden  vegetables.  Wheat  yields 
from  15  to  30  bushels  per  acre  and  corn  from  50 
to  75  bushels.  J.  J.  S. 

Concord,  Va. 


From  Ohio.— Our  harvests  have  been  re- 
markably good  this  year.  There  has  beeli  an 
unusually  large  production  of  strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  clover  and  timothy 
hay  and  wheat.  Oats  are  injured  by  the  rust. 
The  potato  crop  is  very  promising.  Owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  a  drouth,  corn,  tobacco  and 
other  midsummer  crops  are  on  the  stand-slill. 
The  failure  of  the  staples  last  year  has  reduced 
our  surplus  to  almost  nothing.  Two  failuies 
of  maize  in  succession  would  be  embarrassing 
to  the  farmer  and  stockman,  but  let  him  re- 
member that  previous  to  1J92  the  civilized 
world  knew  nothing  of  Indian  corn. 

Trotwood,  Ohio.  S.  S.  C. 


From  South  Dakota.— Our  crops  look  fairly 
well.  More  than  three  fourths  of  the  plowed 
laud  la  this  locality  is  uncultivated  and  fast 
■going  back  to  a  state  of  nature.  The  people 
moved  away  after  gelling  a  loan  on  it,  and  left 
the  lenders  to  deal  with  it  as  thej- wished.  I, 
tfor  one,  tried  to  do  too  much,  and  for  the  last 
two  years  ray  crops  have  been  almost  failures. 
The  natural  resuU  followed.  My  320-acre farm, 
often  called  the  best,  as  well  as  the  best  im- 
iproved  farm  in  Hyde  count}',  passed  from  my 
icoutrol  to  a  wealthy  man,  who  will  establish  a 
sheep  rancli  on  it.  We  have  left,  a  tree  claim 
<good  land  and  well  watered),  my  farm  imple- 
ments aud  some  of  raj'  stock.  With  the  few 
others  who  remain  here  we  will  hereafter  do 
all  we  can  to  help  ourselves.  B.  N.  M. 

ChapeUe. D. 

Fkom  Nkw  York.— It  has  been  said  that  a 
man  who  cannot  make  a  living  in  York  state 
cannot  make  a  living  in  any  state.  We  have 
all  kinds  of  manufactories,  and  farmers  can 
raise  in  this  part  of  the  state  all  kinds  of  farm 
produce.  The  land  is  best  adapted  to  grazing, 
cheese  and  butter  making.  Little  Falls  is  one 
of  the  greatest  cheese  markets  in  the  world. 
Every  Monday,  salesmen  and  buyers  from  far 
and  near  meet  there.  Through  the  old  Mo- 
hawk valley  runs  the  New  York  Central  rail- 


road with  its  four  tracks ;  the  West  Shore  with 
its  two  tracks,  and  the  Erie  canal,  and  they 
are  crowded  with  business;  but  they  are  in- 
debted to  the  West  for  their  prosperity,  as 
they  are  loaded  when  coming  from  that  direc- 
tion and  empty  when  returning.  Gloversville 
and  Johnstown,  which  are  located  in  Fulton 
county,  are  noted  as  the  largest  glove  and 
mitten  manufacturing  cities  iu  the  United 
Stales.  •  A.  J.  L). 

St.  Johnsville,  X.  Y. 


From  West  Virginia.— Doddridge  county 
lie.s  in  the  north-western  part  of  West  Virginia, 
and  has  an  area  of  about  300  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  12,000  or  15,000.  We  have  nearly 
100  schools,  and  churches  are  to  be  seen  in 
almost  every  neighborhood.  We  have  good 
'society  of  honest,  industrious,  quiet  and  in- 
telligent people.  We  have  steep  and  rugged 
hills  which  are  fit  for  nothing  but  sheep  past- 
ure and  the  limber  that  is  on  them.  We  have 
much  land,  usually  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
steep  land,  which  may  be  tilled  with  success, 
and  along  the  winding  streams  there  are  nar- 
row bottoms  which  are  very  fertile.  Among 
these  hills  are  rippling  streams  which  join  to 
form  the  Middle  Island  creek,  a  stream  of 
considerable  size  which  flows  to  the  Ohio.  The 
hills  are  clothed  with  forests  of  oak,  ash, 
beech,  maple,  hickory,  chestnut,  poplar  and 
pine;  but  the  mighty  oak,  the  lofty  pine  and 
the  noble  poplar  are  fast  disappearing,  to  be 
replaced  by  the  apple,  peach  and  pear.  Though 
not  a  grain  country,  we  can  generally  raise  our 
own  grain  and  some  to  sell.  We  can  raise 
plenty  of  vegetables  down  in  the  bottoms. 
The  country  is  best  adapted  to  fruit  growing, 
sheep  raising  and  grazing.  There  is  at  present 
considerable  oil  excitement  iu  this  county. 
The  land  is  nearly  all  leased,  and  test  wells 
are  being  put  down  in  many  places. 

Central  Station,  W.  Va.  II.  H.  S. 


From  Florida.— N.  L.  C,  Teraceia  island, 
Florida,  sends  for  publication  the  following 
letter  from  a  botanist  in  the  employ  of  the 
government,  who  has  been  investigating  the 
plants  of  southern  Florida:  "Mr.  N.  L.  C. : 
Since  ray  return,  on  looking  over  my  book  in 
which  I  registered  every  species  of  plant 
found  at  every  place  visited, I  find  that  Teraceia 
island  contains  sixty  per  cent  more  species  of 
plants  than  any  other  place  visited  during  my 
recent  trip,  and  157  per  cent  more  than  I  found 
on  Key  West,  tlie  supposed  paradise  for 
botanists.  With  the  exception  of  two  places 
visited,  I  found  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  species  on  Teraceia  than  I  found  any- 
where else.  I  found  species  on  it  that  I  have 
seen  nowhere  else,  others  that  I  have  found 
no  farther  north  than  the  Ten  Thousand 
islands,  and  a  large  number  growing  on  the 
mainland  in  Manatee  county  that  I  found  on 
none  of  the  kej's  or  islands  except  Teraceia. 
.Soil  and  climate  that  will  produce  such  a 
variety  of  wild  plants  will  grow  vegetables ; 
there  is  no  disputing  this  fact.  Other  advan- 
tages are  its  almost  entire  freedom  from  frost, 
the  enterprise,  morality  and  hospitality  of  its 
people,  its  good  transportation  facilities  and 
Its  lovely  water  front  along  Teraceia  bay. 
While  I  could  not  learn  that  the  frost  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  of  April  last  did  any  par- 
ticular damage  on  Teraceia,  jet  I  found  its 
frightful  etfects  among  the  Ten  Thousand 
islands.  I  found  one  garden  on  a  key  nine  or 
ten  miles  from  the  coast  completely  destroy  cd 
by  that  frost.  On  another  key  I  found  one 
fully  half  killed.  On  another  key  on  the  Gulf 
the  full-grown  leaves  of  the  geiger-tree  were 
killed,  though  several  feet  above  ground;  and 
that  same  frost  extended  to  Cape  Sable.  The 
above  facts  I  shall  embody  in  my  report  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  were  they 
made  public,  so  thai  those  who  are  seeking 
homes  from  the  chilling  blasts  of  the  frozen 
North  could  know  them,  I  am  sure  it  would 
not  be  long  till  your  lovely  island  was  thickly 
settled  with  enterprising,  contented  people. 

J.  H.  S." 


From  Tenxessek.— As  many  hundreds  of 
your  readers  in  the  rigorous  climate  of  the 
North  would  be  much  benefited  by  a  change, 
and  are  looking  with  longing  eyes  toward  a 
more  genial  climate,  1  will  tell  them  some- 
thing about  what  is  conceded  to  be  the  best 
portion  of  the  South,  namely,  the  Sweetwater 
valley  and  adjacent  country.  I  came  from 
the  North  five  years  ago.  Our  coldest  weather 
in  winter  is  about  \')°  above  zero,  and  our 
warmest  iu  summer  95°.  A  cool  breeze  blow- 
ing nearly  all  the  time  renders  that  less  op- 
pressive than  85°  in  the  North.  Loudon 
county  Is  traversed  by  Big  and  Little  Tennessee 
rivers  {both  of  which  are  navigable,  thus 
giving  us  cheap  freight  South),  and  by  numer- 
ous small  streams.  Along  all  these  small 
streams  are  fertile  valleys  beautiful  to  look 
upon  and  very  productive.  These  valleys  are 
separated  by  ridges  which,  while  not  so  rich, 
are  fairlj'  productive  and  make  most  excellent 
grazing  land.  Wheat,  winter  oats,  corn  and 
clover  are  our  main  farm  crops,  and  I  never 
saw  a  country  where  clover  did  better  than  in 
eastern  Tennessee.    Wheat  yields  from  10  to  .50 


bushels  per  aero ;  corn,  25  to  100 ;  and  hay,  1  to  3 
tons.  With  proper  care  we  can  have  pasture 
almost  the  entire  year;  hence,  live-stock  rais- 
ing and  dairying  are  very  profitable.  There 
are  a  great  many  northern  people  here  now, 
and  more  coming  all  the  lime,  and  the  native 
people  are  as  kind  and  hospitable  as  ever  lived 
in  any  country.  East  Ten nessee  was  noted  for 
her  loyalty  during  the  war,  and  has  always 
stood  by  her  record;  hence,  there  Is  none  of 
that  political  Intolerance  toward  a  northern 
person  that  is  supposed  to  e.xist  all  over 
the  South.  Hundreds  of  people  in  the  North 
suttcring  with  throat  and  lung  troubles, 
catarrh,  asthma  and  rheumatism,  could  be 
cured  by  living  in  this  climate,  which  is  con- 
ceded to  be  the  best  and  most  healthful  on  the 
continent.  Fruits  of  all  sorts  flourish  here, 
and  for  small  fruits  and  berries  it  beats  all. 
Good  farms  are  selling  at  from  $20  to  S.50  per 
acre— about  double  wliat  they  were  worth 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.  Cheaper  lands  are  to 
be  had  here  and  all  over  the  South,  but  it  is 
poor  economy  to  buy  I hom,  as  the  good,  pro- 
ductive farms  will  pay  for  themselves  in  a 
sliort  time,  while  those  very  cheap  lands  will 
not.  So  don't  come  South  expecting  to  get 
good  farms  for  nothing,  for  it  cannot  be  done ; 
but  taking  the  mild  climate,  low  taxes,  cheap 
labor  and  extra  markets  into  account,  good 
lands  can  be  had  at  about  one  half  what  the 
same  quality  would  cost  in  Ohio,  and  all  the 
extras  mentioned  thrown  in.  East  Tennessee 
will  always  have  a  near  market  in  the  cotton- 
growing  country,  which  takes  all  oursurplus. 
The  farms  liere,  as  a  rule,  are  too  large  and  not 
worked  up  to  half  their  capacity,  and  we  need 
more  northern  farmers  to  help  us  bring  the 
country  out.  The  vast  mineral  wealth  of  east- 
ern Tennessee  is  destined,  in  the  near  future, 
to  make  lier  the  greatest  manufacturing 
center  ou  the  continent.  Now,  lest  I  trespass, 
I  will  close  by  saying,  stick  to  your  position 
on  the  sub-treasury  scheme  and  on  flat 
monej'.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  Alli- 
ance of  the  South  is  a  unit  in  favor  of  all  that 
"wild-cat"  fanaticism,  but  it  is  not  so.  We 
want  some  radical  reforms,  both  stale  aud 
national,  but  no  such  down-li ill  roads  to  gov- 
ernmental bankruptcy  as  the  sub-treasury 
business  would  be  if  put  into  operation.  So 
stand  by  your  guns.  I  speiik  whereof  I 
know  in  saying  th.at  vast  nutnbers  of  southern 
Alliance  men  ,ire  with  you.  E.  L.  G., 

Pres.  Farmers'  .Alliance  and  Industrial 
Union,  Second  Congressional  District. 
Loudon,  Tenn. 

BUTTER  THAT  SELLS  WELL. 

Pale,- white,  lard-like  butler  is  not  the  kind 
that  sells  well.  Rich  looking,  June-yellow 
butler  always  has  the  preference. 

Buttermakers  who  recognize  this  fact  have 
no  trouble  in  disposing  of  their  product  at 
good  prices.  But  a  uniform,  natural  shade 
can  bo  made  only  when  good,  pure  coloring  is 
used,  aud  for  this  there  is  nothing  equal  to 
Weils,  Richardson  &  Co.'s  Improved  Butter 
Color.  Itexcels  in  strength,  purity  and  bright- 
ness, and  its  use  cannot  be  detected  either  by 
sight  or  taste.  Don't  allow  your  dealer  to  sell 
you  an  Inferior  article.  Tell  him  the  best  is 
wliat  you  want,  and  you  must  have  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.'s  Improved,  which  is  pos- 
iti  vol  J' guaranteed  never  I  o  turn  rancid  or  color 
the  butter-milk,  arid  which  always  gives  a 
natural  June  color. 


Read  adv.  of  B.&  O.R.R.  on  page  .384,  this  paper. 


and  largest  in  Araerfci.  Speiiceriau  Busine^^  College  A 
Shortliaud  School, Clevelaud.O.  Elegaut  circulars  free. 


HILLSBORO  COLLEGE  AND  CONSERVATORY, 

HillaUiro.  Ohio.  S^nd  f'.r  Cit(alo,;:uc  F.-nt.^u  (J.ill,  Prc-fideut. 


HOME-CREE.  On/y  one  student  \u  each 
'  F— «— '  towD  gireo  thU  privilege. 
'^aiTE  ^^^'^  llAPID  College  of  SHOKTHAND 

BUFFALO  X  Y      Seed  siamp  for  full  particulars. 


14 e  I  I  HJIIITU    EDUCATION.  HEALTH.  HOME. 

■  I             Mi  Iwl  \^   I   I  I    Large  Uiisirat^d  CutJilo^io sent  on  appli- 

— _    a    ^_         ^_  cution.   Studenta  from  all  parts  of  Amer- 

f^rjl     I  icn-  Xumlxr  received  limile.1.  Conducted 

^  ^        \A  Ki  [lartiia  /eave  New  York,  Ciiidnnaii,  Chi- 

For  Young  Women  and  Hirls.  ?S,°l£?."AS".i "" 

Kev.  E.  N.  Exgmsh.M.A.,  Prill. .London. Ontario, Can. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

139-141  West  54th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
17th  annual  session. 

The  regnlar  course  of  lectures  commences  in  Oc- 
tolicr  Citcb  year.    Circular  anfi  further  infonnrition 
on  application  to       A.  IIAUTARD,  M.  D.,  V.  M., 
Slention  Farm  and  Fireside. j      Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


PATENTS™ 


FRAHKLIN  H.  HOUEH.  WASHIHGTOH.  D.  C. 

attorne\  's  fee  until  pati-nt  ob- 
ned.    Write  for  IHVEHTOR  S  GUIOE. 


PATENTS 


T^ehmann  &  Pattison, 

Wasliington,  D.  C.  Examina- 
tioDB  Free.    Send  for  circular. 


SC  ATTI  t  the  Metropolis  of  WASHINGTON. 
bH  I  I  Lb  Semi  stamp  for  "Travels  of  Brother 
Jonathan"  to  IMielman,  LIpwelljn  A  Co.,  Sf'Uttle,  Ua^h. 

HUMPTULUPS  b'o'tt^m^^rd  in'The 

world.  Absolut(.'ly  no  crop  fiiilures.  Good  markets. 
Big  prices  for  fiirni  proiiuf  tn.  For  information  addrees 
JAMES  31.  GILBEKT^Crays  Harbor, Wash. 

FLORIDA. 

.Send  addresB,  on  postal  card,  for  any  information 
wanted  about  LAND.*,  HOTEIiS,  KOCTES, 
etc.,  etc.    Answered  promptly. 

L.  Y.  JENNESS, 

S.\N'FOKI),  FLORIDA. 


Members  of  the 

Allian^  Grange,  League 

and  other  organizations  will  make  a  mistake 
if  they  buy  a 

BUGGY,  VEHICLE  or  HARNESS 

of  any  kind  before 
seeing  our  free, 
big:  catalog:  ue, 

just  out,  show- 
ing over  100  dif- 
ferent styles  of 
Carnages  and 
Harness, 

No  ea»h  in  advance  required  from  iiicuiberH. 

Cincinnati    is   m^i^ — .  tCFS^^I^ 

the  largest  car- 
riage market  in 
the  world,  and 
we  are  ahead  of 
the  i)roces3ion. 

IIE<r  Reference  :  Second  National  Bank, Cincinnati. 
Get  our  prices 
and  c^o  ra  p  a  r  e 
them  with  your 
local  dealer's 
prices.  Goods 
are  hand  made 
and  warranted 
for  2  j'ears. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ANYTHING  ON  WHEELS 

We  will  send  a 
beautiful  Alli- 
ance badge  to 
any  one  who 
will  send  us  the 
addresses  of 
ten  prospective 
buyers; 

ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.  Cincinnati,  0. 

Standard  Books  on  flgrieulture, 
HoFtieultuPe,  Etc.,  Ete. 

For  tlie  convenience  of  our  readers  we  pre- 
sent a  list  of  standard  rural  books,  which  we 
offer  at  the  publishers'  prices.  They  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  postpaid,  at  the  prices 
named.  All  bound  in  cloth,  except  those 
where  a  different  binding  is  named. 

INSECTS  ANI>  IBTSECTICWES.  By  Clarence 
M.  Weed,  D.  Sc.  A  new  and  practical  manual  con- 
cerning noxious  insects  and  the  methods  of  pre- 
venting  their  injuries.  iKsiiod  in  isiU.  A  couii)!ete 
description  of  insects  nflocting  trees,  vines,  plants 
:ind  flowers  ;  also  those  infesting  domestic  animals, 
and  cattle,  and  the  insect  pests  of  the  household 
All  fully  illustrated.  The  price  of  the  work  is  low. 
Price,  poetpuid, 

THE  NEW  ONION  CrMURE.  By  Joi:eph  (T. 
Greiner.)  A  new  system  hy  which  2,fMj<»  bushels  niuy 
he  raised  on  one  acre.  Illustrated.  Paper  cover. 
Price,  postpaid,  of)  cents. 

HOW  TO  I?IAKE  THE  OARI>EN  PAY.  By 

Joseph  i  T.  Greiner.)    Price,  postpaid.  $2. 

AU  ABOUT  MANITRES.  By  Joseph  {T.  Greiner.) 
How  to  save  money  in  buying  and  make  money  in 
applying  them.    Price,  postpaid,  £1, 

THE  SIXO  ANO  ENSII.ACE.  By  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook.  New  edition.  Fully  illustrated.  Paper. 
Price,  postpaid,  25  cents. 

SnnCNE  HUSBANDRY.  By  F.  D.  Coburn.  The 
practical  breeding,  rearing  and  management  of 
Kwine,  and  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  their 
diseases.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition.  Illustrated, 
2iJ.'>  pages.    Price,  postpaid,  Sl.T.x 

HENDERSON'S  NEW  HANDBOOK  OF 
riiANTS  AND  OENERAl.  HOBTICIE- 
TURE.  By  Peter  Henderson.  A  new  and  revised 
edition,  with  about  SOO  illustrations.  Price,  post- 
paid, $4. 

CiARDENINO  FOB  FROFIT.  By  Peter  Hen- 
derson. A  guide  to  the  successful  culture  of  the 
market  and  family  garden.  Illustrated.  JPrice, 
po.stpaid.  $2. 

GARDENING  FOR  FliEASUKE.  By  Peter 
Henderson.  A  guide  to  the  amateur  in  the  fruit, 
vegetable  and  flower  garden,  with  full  directions  for 
the  greenhouse,  conservatory  and  window  garden. 
Illustrated.    Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

PBACTICAX.    FI.ORICUi,TVRE.  By  Peter 

Henderson.    A  guide  to  the  successful  propagation 

and  cultivation  of  florists'  plants.  Illustrated. 
Price,  postpaid,  Sl.Trfi, 

TRUCK  FARitllNe  AT   THE  SOUTH.  By 

Dr.  A.  Oeniler,  of  Georgia.  A  guide  to  the  raising 
of  vegetables  for  northern  markets.  Illustrated. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1..*>^). 

HOW  CROPS  GROW.  By  Prof.  Saml.  W.  John- 
son, of  Yale  College.  A  treatise  on  the  chemical 
composition,  structure  and  life  of  the  plant.  New 
and  enlarged  edition.    Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT  AND  DRAIN^'G 
FOR  HEALTH.  By  Geo.  E.  Waring.  Jr.  Illus- 
trated.   Price,  postpaid,  *l.r>(i, 

niUSHROOinS;    HOW   TO   OROW  THE9I. 

By  Wm.  Falconer.  A  practical  treatise  on  musli- 
room  culture  for  profit  aud  pleasure.  Illustrated. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1.50. 

THE  SUGAR  REET.  By  Lewis  S.  Ware.  C.  E., 
M.  E.    ;i2.3*pages.  yii  engravings.    Price,  postpaid,  %A. 

BROOn-COBN  AND  BR009IS.  A  treatise  on 
rair^ing  broom-corn  and  making  brooms,  on  a  small 
or  large  scale.    Price,  postpaid,  50  cents. 

THE  SiVIAI.I^-FRUIT  CUETURIST.  By  An- 
drew S.  Fuller.  Enlarged  and  brought  fully  up  to 
the  present  time.  Illustrated.   Price,  postpaid,  $l..'jii. 

THE  SHEPHERD'S  MANUAI..  By  Henry 
Stewart.  A  practical  treatise  on  sheep,  especially 
for  American  shepherds.    Price,  postpaid,  S^.V). 

EANGSTROTH  ON  THE  HONEY-BEE.  Re- 
vised by  Dadant.  A  practical  work.  .O.'iO  pages,  lyy 
engravings.    Price,  postpaid,  S2. 

ABC  OF  BEE  CUETURE.  By  A.  I.  Root. 
Everything  pertaining  to  tlie  care  of  the  honey-bee. 
Illustrated.    Over  ."iOO  pages.    Price,  postpaid,  SI, 2.5. 

THE  BEE-KEEPERS'  GUTDE.  By  A.J.Cook. 
Revised.  Over  3fH»  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  post- 
paid, si.mi. 

THE  COMPLETE  POULTRY  ROOK.   By  C. 

E.  Tborne.  .\  manual  for  the  American  farm. 
Price,  postpaid,  1'>  cents. 

Persons  sending  u.s  their  order  for  any  one 
of  the  above  books,  will  be  given  one  year's 
subscription  to  tins  paper  for  only  25  cents  ad- 
ditional to  the  price  of  the  book  ;  or,  any  one 
ordering  two  of  the  books  at  one  time,  will  be 
given  one  year's  subscription  free. 

Address  all  orders  to 
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LOVE'S  MEANING. 

I  thought  it  meant  all  glad  ecstatic  things, 
Fond  glance  and  touch  and  speech,  quick  blood  and 
brain. 

And  strong  desire,  and  keen,  delicious  pain, 
And  beantj-'s  thrall,  and  strange  bewilderings 

"Twixt  hope  and  tear,  like  to  the  little  stings 
The  rose-thorn  gives,  and  then  the  utter  gain— 

Aforth  all  my  sorest  striving  to  attain— 
Of  the  dear  bliss  long-sought  possession  givee. 

Now,  with  a  sad,  clear  sight  that  reassures 
My  often  sinking  soul,  with  longing  eyes 

Averted  from  the  path  that  still  allures. 
Lest,  seeing  that  for  which  my  sore  heart  sighs, 

I  seek  my  own  good  at  the  cost  of  yours — 
I  know  at  last  that  love  means  sacrifice. 

— Carloita  Perry. 

"IT  IS  ALWAYS  SO." 

Across  the  meadow,  with  clover  sweet, 
I  wandered  one  evening  with  weary  feet. 
For  my  heart  was  heavy  with  untold  woe, 
For  everything  seemed  to  go  wrong,  you  know. 
'Twas  one  of  those  days,  whose  cares  and  strife 
Quite  overshadow  the  good  in  life. 

So,  lone  and  sad,  'neath  the  twilight  stars, 
1  wandered  down  to  the  pasture  bars. 
To  the  pasture  bars,  'neath  the  hillside  steep. 
Where  patiently  waited  a  Hock  of  sheep 
For  the  happy  boy,  with  whistle  and  shout. 
Who  was  even  now  coming  to  turn  them  out. 

"Good  evening  !"  said  he,  with  boyish  grace. 

And  a  smile  lit  up  his  handsome  face. 

He  let  down  the  bars  ;  then  we  both  stepped  back. 

And  I  said,  "Ton  have  more  white  sheep  than  black." 

"Why,  yes,"  he  replied,  "and  didn't  you  know  ? 

More  white  than  black ;  why,  'tis  always  so." 

He  soon  passed  on  with  his  flock  round  the  hlU, 
But  down  by  the  pasture  I  lingered  still. 
Pondering  well  on  the  words  of  the  lad, 
"More  white  than  black,"  more  good  than  bad. 
More  joy  than  sorrow,  more  bliss  than  woe ; 
"More  white  than  black,"  and  "  'tis  always  so." 

And  since  that  hour,  when  troubles  rife. 
Gather,  and  threaten  to  shroud  my  life— 
Or  I  see  some  soul  on  the  downward  track — 
I  cry,  there  are  more  wliite  sheep  than  black. 
And  I  thank  my  God  that  1  learned  to  know 
The  blessed  fact,  *(    always  so. 

—  Good  Hoiiseheeping. 


THE  TRUE  STORY,  AND  HOW  MAMMY  HELPED 
TO  WRITE  IT. 

BY  RUTH  JX'E>-ERY  STTTABT. 


T    was    nearly    midnight,  of 
Christmas    eve    on  Oakland 
plantation.   In  the  library  of 
the  great  house  a  dim  lamp 
burned,  and  here,  In  a  big  arm- 
chair before  a  waning  fire, 
Evelyn  Brace,  a  fair,  young 
girl,  sat  earnestly  talking  to  a 
withered,  old,  black  woman, 
who  squatted  on  the  rug  at  her 
feet. 

"An'  yer  say  de  plantatiom 
done  sol',  baby,  an'  we  boun' 
ter  move?" 
"Yes,  mammy,  the  old  place  must  go." 
"An'  is  de  'Onerble  Mr.  Citified  buyed  It, 
baby?  I  know  he  an'  ole  marster  sot  up  all 
endurin'  las'  night  a-talkin'  and  a-figurin'." 

"Yes.   Mr.  Jacobs  has  closed  the  mortgage, 
mammy,  and  owns  the  place  now." 
"Who  tor  yer,  honey  ?  Is  ole  marster  sesso?" 
"No,  mammy.   Father  seemed  so  depressed 
that  I  followed  Mr.  Jacobs  out  this  morning 
and  asked  him  all  about  It,  and  he  told  me." 

"He  ain't  talked  no  way  sassy  ter  yer  'bout 
it,  is  he,  baby?  Ain't  put  on  no  'bove'ish 
ways?  Deze  heah  permissiom  merchams,  dee 
puts  on  a  heap  o'  blgoty  an'  superfluousuess 
sometimes  when  dee  steps  into  the  royal  king- 
dom, an'  'ray  deyselves  in  robes  made  fur 
bigger  folks." 

"Mr.  Jacobs  spoke  very  kindly,  mammy.  I 
think  he  is  truly  sorry." 
"An'  when  Is  we  gwlne,  baby?" 
"The  Booner  the  better.  I  wish  the  going 
were  over." 
"-^.n'  whar  'bouts  is  we  gwlne,  honey?" 
"We  will  go  to  the  city,  mammy— to  New 
Orleans.  Something  tells  me  that  father  will 
never  be  able  to  attend  to  business  again,  and 
I  am  going  to  work— to  make  money." 

Mammy  fell  backward.  "W-w-w-work ! 
Y-y-you  w-w-work !  Wh-wh-why,  baby,  what 
sort  o'  funny,  cuyus  way  Is  you  a-talkln',  any- 
how 7" 

"Many  refined  women  are  earning  their 
living  In  the  city,  mammy." 

"Is  you  a-talkiu'  sense,  baby,  er  is  yer  des 
a-bluflin'?   Is  yer  axed  yo' pa  ylt?" 

"I  don't  think  father  Is  well,  mammy.  He 
says  that  whatever  I  saj'  we  will  do,  and  I  am 
sure  It  Is  best.  We  will  take  a  cheap,  little 
house,  father  and  I  " 

"Y-y-you  an'  yo'  pa?  An'  wh-wh-what 
'bout  me,  baby?"  Mammy  would  stammer 
when  she  was  excited. 

"And  you,  mammy,  of  course." 

"Umh!  umh!  urah!  An'  so  we  gwlne  ter 
trabble.  An'  de  'Onerble  Mr.  Citified  done 
closed  de  morgans  on  us.  Ef— ef  I'd  o'  knowed 
it  dis  morniu' when  he  was  a-quizzlfyin'  me 
so  sergacious,  I  b'lleve  I'd  o'  upped  an'  sassed 
'Im,  I  des  couldn't  o'  helt  in.  I  'lowed  he  was 
teckln'  a  mighty  frlen'ly  Intruss,  axin'  me  do 
we-alls' jiucfcon-trees  bear  blgpucAons,  an'— an' 
ef  de  well  keep  cool  all  summer,  an'— an'  he 
ax  me— he  ax  me  " 

"What  else  did  he  ask  you,  mammy?" 

"Souze  me  namin'  It  ter  yer,  baby,  but  be  ax 


me  who  was  buried  in  we's  graves — he  did  fur 
a  fac'.  Y'er  reck'n  dee  gwine  claim  de  graves 
in  de  morgans,  baby  ?" 

Mammy  had  crouched  again  at  Evelyn's 
feet,  and  her  eager,  brown  face  was  now  al- 
most against  her  knee. 

"Yes,  all  the  land  is  mortgaged,  mammy." 

"Don't  yer  reck'n  he  mought  des  nachelly 
scuze  de  graves  out'n  de  morgans,  baby,  ef  yer 
ax  'im  mannerly?" 

"I'm  afraid  not,  mammy  ;  but  after  awhile 
we  may  have  them  moved." 

The  old  bronze  clock  on  the  mantel  struck 
twelve. 

"Des  listen.  De  ole  clock  a-strikin'  Chris'- 
mus  glf  now.  Come  'long,  go  ter  bed,  honey. 
You  needs  a  res',  but  I  ain't  gwine  sleep  none, 
'caze  all  dishere  news  what  you  been  a-tellln' 
me,  hits  gwine  ter  run  roun'  in  my  head  all 
night,  same  as  abuzz-saw." 

And  so  they  passed  out,  mammy  to  her 
pallet  in  Evelyn's  room,  while  Evelyn  stepped 
to  her  father's  chamber. 

Entering  on  tiptoe,  she  stood  and  looked 
upon  his  face.  He  slept  as  peacefully  as  a 
babe.  The  anxious  look  of  care,  which  he  had 
worn  for  years,  had  passed  away,  and  the 
flickering  fire  revealed  the  ghost  of  a  smile 
upon  his  placid  face.  In  this  it  was  that  Eve- 
lyn read  the  truth.  The  crisis  of  effort  for 
him  was  past.  He  might  follow,  but  he  would 
lead  no  more. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Colonel 
Bruce's  history  had  been  the  oft-told  tale  of 
loss  and  disaster,  and  at  the  opening  of  each 
year  since,  there  had  been  a  flaring  up  of  hope 
and  expenditure,  then  a  long  summer  of  wav- 
ering promise,  followed  by  an  inevitable  win- 
ter of  disappointment. 

The  old  colouel  was,  both  by  inheritance 
and  the  habit  of  many  successful  years,  a 
man  of  great  affairs,  and  when  the  crash 
came  he  was  too  old  to  change.  When  he 
bought,  he  bought  heavily.  He  planted  for 
large  results.  There  was  nothing  petty  about 
him,  not  even  his  debts.  And  now  the  end 
had  come. 

As  Evelyn  stood  gazing  upon  his  handsome, 
placid  face,  her  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears. 
Falling  upon  her  knees  at  his  side,  she  en- 
gaged for  a  moment  in  silent  prayer,  conse- 
crating herself  in  leve  to  the  life  which  lay 
before  her,  and,  as  she  rose,  she  kissed  his 
forehead  gently,  and  passed  to  her  own  room. 

Mammy,  in  spite  of  her  own  prediction  of 
sleeplessness,  was  already  snoring  before  the 
fire.  Evelyn  could  not  sleep  yet.  She  felt  so 
keenly  that  her  own  decision  must  be  the 
pivot  upon  which  their  future  lives  must  turn 
that  all  her  faculties  of  heart  and  mind  were 
alert.  As  she  sank  into  a  chair,  her  eyes  fell 
on  the  portraits  upon  the  walls.  Here  were 
the  uniformed  soldier  brothers,  young  and 
handsome,  now  only  a  misty  memory  of  her 
childhood— there,  in  a  frame  of  silver  daisies, 
a  baby  sister,  who  had  died  before  Evelyn  was 
born.  Only  a  spirit  sister,  this,  and  yet  to- 
night her  heart  went  out  with  a  strong  yearn- 
ing to  this  baby  face  in  a  cloud.  If  this  little 
sister,  but  a  year  her  senior,  had  lived,  how 
lovingly  the  two  might  plan  and  work  to- 
gether! And  now,  above  the  mantel  is  the 
face  of  her  mother,  the  mother  so  recently 
gone.  The  gentle  eyes  of  the  picture  seem  to 
shed  a  benediction  upon  her  as  she  looks  into 
them,  and  for  a  moment  the  other  world  and 
this  seemed  almost  to  touch,  so  real  does 
heaven  become  when  it  takes  our  mothers. 

At  last  her  eyes  fell  upon  mammy,  old, 
faithful  mammy,  asleep  at  her  feet,  her  very 
presence  here  an  act  of  devotion,  for,  since 
Evelyn's  mother's  death,  mammy  had  for- 
saken her  own  soft  bed  and  come  here,  pro- 
testing that  she  was  "gltt'n  clalr  sp'iled,  an' 
no  'count  anyhow,  sleepin'  in  a  funnlture 
bed." 

On  the  table,  at  Evelyn's  side,  lay  several 
piles  of  MS.,  and  as  these  attracted  her,  she 
turned  her  chair  and  fell  to  work  sorting 
them  into  packages,  which  she  laid  carefully 
away.  These  papers,  representing  much  of 
labor  and  energy,  were  the  visible  foundation 
upon  which  she  hoped  ultimately  to  build  an 
independence. 

Evelyn  had  always  loved  to  scribble,  but 
only  within  the  last,  few  years  had  the  idea 
of  writing  for  money  come  to  her  as  a  possi- 
ble escape  from  threatened  poverty.  Glean- 
ing those  which  seemed  best  of  her  early 
writings,  she  had  revised,  polished  and  cor- 
rected them  so  far  as  she  could,  and,  if  the 
whole  truth  must  be  told,  she  hud  even  sent 
several  MSS.  to  editors  of  magazines,  but 
somehow,  like  birds  too  young  to  leave  the 
nest,  they  all  found  their  way  back  to  her. 
With  each  failure,  however,  she  had  become 
more  determined  to  succeed,  but  In  the  mean- 
time—hoji'— she  must  earn  a  living.  This  was 
impracticable  here.  In  the  city  all  things 
were  possible,  and  to  the  city  she  would  go. 
She  would  at  first  accept  one  of  the  templing 
situations  offered  in  the  daily  papers,  improv- 
ing her  leisure  by  attending  lectures,  study- 
ing, observing,  cultivating  herself  In  every 
possible  way,  and,  after  a  time,  she  would  try 
her  hand  again  at  writing. 

It  was  nearly  day  when  she  finally  went  to 
bed,  but  she  was  up  early  next  morning. 
There  was  much  to  be  considered.  Many 
things  were  to  be  done. 

At  first,  she  consulted  her  father  about 
everything,  but  his  Invariable  answer,  "Just 
as  you  say,  daughter,"  transferred  all  respon- 
sibility to  her. 

A  letter  to  her  mother's  old  New  Orleans 
friend,  Madame  Le  Due,  briefly  set  forth  the 
circumstances,  and  afked  Madame'a  aid  in 


securing  a  small  house.  Other  letters  sent  In 
other  directions  arranged  various  matters, 
and  Evelyn  soon  found  herself  in  the  vortex 
of  a  rnove.  She  had  a  wise,  clear  head  and  a 
steady,  resolute  hand,  and  In  old  mammy  a 
most  efficient  deputy.  The  woman  seemed, 
indeed,  positively  ubiquitous  as  she  bus- 
tled about,  forgetting  nothing,  packing,  sug- 
gesting, and,  spite  of  herself,  frequently  pro- 
testing ;  for.  If  the  truth  must  be  spoken,  this 
raovf  to  the  city  was  violating  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  mammj"'s  life. 

"  Wh-wh- wh-wby,  baby !  Not  teck  de  grime- 
stone!"  she  exclaimed  one  day,  in  reply  to 
Evelyn's  protest  against  her  packing  that 
ponderous  article.  "How  is  we  gwine  sharpen 
de  spade  an'  de  grubbln'-hoe  to  work  in  the 
gyardln?" 

"We  sha'n't  have  a  garden,  mammy." 

"No  gyardln  !"  Mammy  sat  down  upon  the 
grindstone  in  disgust.  "Wh-wh-wh-what  sort 
o' a  f  ureign,  no-groun'  place  is  we  gwine  ter, 
anyhow,  baby  ?  Honey  !"  she  continued,  in  a 
troubled  voice,  "co'se  you  know  I  ain't  got 
educatlom,  an'  I  ain't  claim  knowledge; 
b-b-b-but  ain't  you  better  study  on  it  good 
'fo'  we  goes  ter  dishere  new  country  ?  Dee 
tells  me  de  cldy's  a  owdacious  place.  I  been 
heerd  a  heap  o' tales,  but  I  ain't  say  nuthin'. 
Is  yer  done  prayed  over  It  good,  baby?" 

"Yes,  dear.  I  have  prayed  that  we  should 
do  only  right.  What  have  you  heard,  mam- 
my?" 

"D-d-d-de  way  folks  talks,  look  like  death 
an'  terror  Is  des  a-layin'  roun'  loose  in  de  cldy. 
Dee  tell  me  dat  ef  yer  des  nachelly  blows  out 
yer  light  fur  ter  go  ter  bald  dat  dishere  some- 
'h'n'  what  stan'  fur  wick,  hit  '111  des  keep 
a-slzzln'  an'  a-sizzin'  out,  des  like  sperltyal 
steam  ;  an'  hit's  clalr  plzen  !" 

"That  la  true,  mammy.  But,  you  see,  we 
won't  blow  it  out.   We'll  know  better." 

"Does  yer  snuff  It  out  wid  snuffers,  baby,  er 
des  fling  it  on  de  flo'  an'  tromp  yer  foots  on  it?" 

"Neither,  mammy.  The  gas  comes  In 
through  pipes  built  Into  the  houses,  and  is 
turned  on  and  off  with  a  valve,  somewhat  as 
we  let  water  out  of  the  refrigerator." 

"Um-hm!  Well  done!  Of  co'se!  On'y  In 
place  o'  water  what  put  out  de  light,  hit's 
lu'ardly  filled  wld  some'h'n'  what  favor  a 
blaze." 

"Exactly." 

Mammy  reflected  a  moment.  "But  de  grime- 
stone  gotter  stay  berhime,  is  she?  An'  Is  we 
gwine  leave  all  de  gyardin  tools  an'  implemers 
ter  de  'Onerble  Mr.  Citified  ?" 

"No,  mammy ;  none  of  the  appurtenances  of 
the  homestead  are  mortgaged.  We  must  sell 
them.   We  need  money,  you  know." 

"What  Is  de  impertinences  o'  de  homstid, 
baby?  You  foiglts  I  ain't  onerstan'  book 
words,  honey." 

"Those  things  intended  for  family  use, 
mammy.  There  are  the  carriage  horses,  the 
cows,  the  chickens—"  . 

"Bless  goodness  fo'  dat!  An'  who  gwine 
drive  'em  Inter  de  cidy  for  us,  honey  ?" 

"Oh,  mammy,  we  must  sell  them  all." 

Mammy  was  almost  crying.  "An'  what  sort 
o'  entry  Is  we  gwlne  meek  Inter  de  cldy,  honey 
— empty-handed,  same  es  po'  white  trash? 
D-d-d-don'  yer  reck'n  we  b-b-better  teck  de 
chickens,  baby  ?  Yo'  ma  thunk  a  heap  o'  dem 
Brahma  hens  an'  dem  Clymoth  Kockers— dee 
look  so  courageous." 

It  was  hard  for  Evelyn  to  refuse.  Mammy 
loved  everything  on  the  old  place. 

"Let  us  give  up  all  these  things  now, 
mammy,  and  after  awhile,  when  I  grow  rich 
and  famous,  I'll  buy  you  all  the  chickens  you 
want." 

At  last  preparations  were  over.  They  were 
to  start  to-morrow.  Mammy  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  last  tour  through  outbuildings 
and  gardens,  and  was  evidently  disturbed. 

"Honey," she  began,  throwing  herself  on  the 
step  at  Evelyn's  feet,  "what  yer  reck'n?  Ole 
Muffly  is  a-sett'n'  on  fo'teen  aigs,  down  in  de 
cotton-seed.  W-w-we  can't  g'way  f'm  heah 
an'  leave  Muffly  a-sett'u';  hit  des  nachelly 
can't  be  did.  D-d-don't  yer  reck'n  dee'd  hoi' 
back  de  morgans  a  little,  tell  Muffly  git  done 
sett'n'7" 

It  was  the  same  old  story.  Mammy  would 
never  be  ready  to  go. 

"But  our  tickets  are  bought,  mammy." 

"An'  like  as  not  de  'Onerble  Mr.  Citifled'll 
shoo  old  Muflly  orf  de  nes'  an'  spile  de  whole 
sett'n'.  Tut,  tut,  tut !"  And  groaning  In 
spirit,  mammy  walked  off.  kxp 

Evelyn  had  feared,  for  her  father,  the  actual 
moment  of  leaving,  and  was  much  relieved 
when,  with  "his  now  habitual  tranquility,  he 
smilingly  assisted  both  her  and  mammy  into 
the  sleeper.  Instead  of  entering  himself,  how- 
ever, he  hesitated. 

"Isn't  your  mother  coming,  daughter?"  he 
asked,  looking  backward.  "Or— oh,  I  for- 
got," he  added,  quickly.  "She  has  gone  on 
before,  hasn't  she  ?" 

"Yes,  dear,  she  has  gone  before,"  Evelyn 
answered,  hardly  knowing  what  she  said,  the 
chill  of  a  new  terror  upon  her. 

What  did  this  mean?  Was  It  possible  that 
she  had  read  but  half  the  truth  7  Was  her 
father's  mind  not  only  enfeebled  but  going? 

Mammy  had  not  heard  the  question,  and  so 
Evelyn  bore  her  anxiety  alone,  and  during 
the  day  her  anxious  eyes  were  often  upon  her 
father's  face  ;  but  he  only  smiled  and  kept 
silent. 

They  had  been  traveling  all  day,  when  sud- 
denly, above  the  rumbling  of  the  train,  a 
weak,  bird-like  chirp  was  heard,  faint  but  dis- 
tinct ;  and  presently  It  came  again,  a  pro- 
longed "p-e-e-p." 


Heads  went  up.  Inquiring  faces  peered  up 
and  down  the  coach,  and  fell  again  to  paper 
or  book,  when  the  cry  came  a  third  time,  and 
again. 

Mammy's  face  was  a  study.  "  'Sh  —  'sli— 
'sh  !  Don't  say  nutbln',  baby,"  she  whispered 
In  Evelyn's  ear;  "but  dis  here  chicken  in  my 
bosom  is  a-tlcklln'  me  so  I  can't  hardly  set 
still." 

Evelyn  was  absolutely  speechless  with  sur- 
prise, as  mammy  continued  by  snatches  her 
whispered  explanation  : 

"Des  'fo'  we  lef,  I  went  'n'  lif  up  ole  Muffly 
ter  see  how  de  aigs  comin'  orn,  an'  dishere 
alg  was  pipped  out,  an'  de  little  risidenter 
look  like  he  eyed  me  so  bersecchin'  I  des 
nachelly  couldn't  leave  'im.  Look  like  he 
knowed  he  warn't  righteously  In  de  morgans, 
an'  'e  crave  to  clalr  out  and  trabble.  I  did 
hope  speech  wouldn't  come  ter  'im  tell  we  got 
off 'n  deze  heah  train  kyars." 

A  halt  at  a  station  brought  a  momentary 
silence,  and  right  here  arose  again,  clear  and 
shrill,  the  chicken's  cry. 

Mammy  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  After 
glancing  inquiringly  up  and  down  the  coach, 
she  exclaimed  aloud:  "Some'h'n'  in  dishere 
kyar  soun'  des  like  a  ventrllloquer." 

"That's  just  what  it  is,"  said  an  old  gentle- 
man opposite,  peering  around  over  his  spec- 
tacles. "And  whoever  you  are,  sir,  you've 
been  amusing  yourself  for  an  hour." 

Mammy's  ruse  had  succeeded,  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  journey,  although  the  chicken 
developed  duly  as  to  vocal  powers,  the  only 
question  asked  by  the  curious  was,  "Who  can 
the  ventriloquist  be  ?" 

Evelyn  could  hardly  maintain  control  of 
herself,  the  situation  was  so  utterly  absurd. 

"I  does  hope  hit's  a  pullet,"  mammy  con- 
fided, later;  "but  I  donbts  hit.  Hit  done 
struck  out  wid  a  mannish  movement  a'ready. 
Muffly's  aigs  alius  hatches  out  sech  invig'rous 
chickens.  I  gwine  in  de  dressin'-room,  baby, 
an'  wrop  'im  up  ag'in.  Feel  like  he  done 
kicked 'isse'f  loose." 

Though  she  made  several  trips  to  the  dress- 
ing-room in  the  Interest  of  her  hatchling, 
mammy's  serene  face  held  no  betrayal  of  the 
disturbing  secret  of  her  bosom. 

At  last  the  journey  was  over.  The  train 
crept  with  a  tired  motion  Into  the  noisy  depot. 
Then  came  a  rattling  ride  over  cobblestones, 
granite  and  unpaved  streets;  a  sudden  halt 
before  a  low-browed  cottage;  a  smiling  old 
lady  stepping  out  to  meet  them ;  a  slam  of  the 
front  door— they  were  at  home  in  New  Or- 
leans. 

Madame  Le  Due  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
nothing  that  their  comfort  required,  and  in 
many  ways  that  the  Creole  gentlewoman  un- 
derstands so  well,  she  was  affectionately  and 
unobtrusively  kind.  And  yet.  In  the  life 
Evelyn  was  seeking  to  enter,  Madame  could 
give  her  no  aid.  About  all  these  new  ideas 
of  women— ladies— going  out  as  bread-winners 
madame  knew  nothing.  For  twenty  years 
she  had  gone  only  to  the  cathedral,  the  French 
market,  the  cemetery  and  the  chapel  of  St. 
Roche.  As  to  all  this  unconventional  Amer- 
ican city  above  Canal  street,  it  was  there  and 
spreading  (like  the  measles  and  other  evils); 
everybody  said  so  ;  even  her  paper,  L'Abeille, 
referred  to  It  In  French— resentfully.  She  be- 
lieved In  It  historically;  but  for  herself,  she 
"never  traveled,"  excepting,  as  she  quaintly 
put  It,  In  ker  "acquaintances"— the  French 
streets  with  which  she  was  familiar. 

The  house  Madams  had  selected  was  a 
typical  old-fashioned,  French  cottage,  vener- 
able in  scaling  plaster  and  fern-tufted  tile 
roof,  but  cool  and  roomy  within  as  uninvit- 
ing without.  A  small,  Inland  garden  surprised 
the  eye  as  one  entered  the  battened  gate  at 
Its  side,  and  a  dormer-window  in  the  roof 
looked  out  upon  the  rigging  of  ships  at  an- 
chor but  a  stone's  throw  away. 

Here,  in  the  chamber  above,  Evelyn  in- 
stalled her  father.  Furnishing  this  big,  upper 
room  with  familiar  objects,  and  pointing  out 
the  novelties  of  the  view  from  Its  window, 
she  tried  to  Interpret  his  new  environment 
happily  for  him,  and  he  smiled  and  seemed 
content. 

It  was  surprising  to  see  how  soon  mammy 
fell  Into  line  with  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  French  market,  with  Its  "cuyus  fureign 
folks  an'  mixed  talk,"  was  a  panorama  of 
dally  unfolding  wonders  to  her.  "But  huc- 
come  dee  calls  It  French?"  she  exclaimed, 
one  day.  "I  been  llst'nin'  good,  an  I  hear  'em 
jabber,  jabber,  jabber  all  dey  fanciful  lingoes, 
but  I  ain't  heern  nair  one  say  poUy  fronsay, 
an'  yit  I  know  dats  de  rlverend  book  French." 
The  Indian  squaws  In  the  market,  sitting  flat 
on  the  ground,  surronnded  by  their  wares,  she 
held  in  special  contempt.  "I  hoi's  myse'f 
clalr 'bove  a  Injun,"  she  boasted.  "Dee  ain't 
look  jinnywine  ter  me.  Dee  ain't  nuther 
white  folks  nur  niggers,  ualr  one.  Sett'n'  dee- 
selves  up  fo'  go-betweens,  an'  selUn'  sech 
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grass  greens  as  we  lef  '  berliinUl  usgrowin'  in 
de  wilderness." 

But  one  unfailing  source  of  pleasure  to 
mammy  was  tlie  little  chicken,  "Blink,"  who, 
she  declared,  "named  'isse'f  Blink  de  day  he 
blinked  at  me  so  skancitied  out'n  de  shell. 
Blink  ain't  said  nutUin'  wid  'is  mouf."  she 
continued,  eyeing  him  proudly,  " 'caze  he 
know  eye  speeeli  set  on  a  chicken  a  heap 
belter'n  human  words,  mo'  inspecial  on  a 
yo'ug,  half-hatched  chicken  like  Blink  was 
dat  day,  cramped  wid  de  aig-shell  behlme,  an' 
de  morgans  starin'  'im  in  de  face  befo',  an' 
not  knowin'  how  'e  gwine  come  out'n  'is 
trouble.  He  des  keep  silence,  an'  wink  all  'is 
argimints,  an'  'e  wink  to  de  p'int,  too!" 

In  spite  of  his  unique  entrance  into  the 
world  and  his  precarious  journey,  Blink  was 
a  vigorous  young  chicken,  with  what  mammy 
was  pleased  to  call  "a  good,  proud  step  an' 
knowin'  eyes." 

Three  mouths  passed.  The  long,  dull  sum- 
mer was  approaching,  and  yet  Evelyn  had 
found  no  employment.  Advertised  positions 
had  proven  unsuitable  or  inaccessible,  and, 
indeed,  sometimes  a  most  inviting  one  but  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  But  Evelyn  liad  not 
been  idle.  Sewing  for  the  market  folk,  dec- 
orating palmetto  fans  and  Easter  eggs,  which 
mammy  peddled  in  the  big  houses,  she 
earned  small  sums  of  money  from  time  to 
time.  Enforced  leisure  she  recognized  as 
opportunity  for  study,  and  her  picturesque 
surroundings  an  open  book. 

Impressions  of  the  quaint,  old  French  and 
Spanish  city,  with  its  motley  population, 
were  carefully  jotted  down  in  her  note-book. 
These  first  descriptions  she  afterward  re- 
wrote, discarding  weakening  detaU,  elaborat- 
ing the  occasional  triviality  which  .scemed  to 
reflect  the  true  local  tint— a  nice  distinction, 
involving  conscientious,  hard  work.  How 
she  longed  for  criticism  and  advice  ! 

A  year  ago  her  father,  now  usually  dozing 
In  his  chair  while  she  worked,  would  have 
been  a  most  able  and  altecliouale  critic ;  but 
now—  She  rejoiced  wlieu  a  day  passed  with- 
out his  asking  for  her  mother,  and  wondering 
why  she  did  not  come. 

And  so  it  was  that.  In  her  need  of  sympa- 
thy, Evelyn  began  to  read  her  writings,  some 
of  which  had  grown  into  stories,  to  mammy. 
The  very  exercise  of  reading  aloud— the  sound 
of  it— was  helpful.  That  mammy's  criticisms 
should  have  proven  valuable  In  themselves 
was  a  surprise,  but  it  was  even  so. 

II. 

"A  pusson  would  know  dat  was  fanciful  de 
way  hit  reads  orf,  des  like  a  pusson 'maglne 
some'h'u'  what  ain't  so." 

Sucli  was  mammy's  first  criticism  of  a  story 
which  had  just  come  back,  returned  from  an 
editor.  Evelyn  had  been  trying  to  discover 
wherein  its  weakness  lay. 

Mammy  had  caught  the  truth.  The  story 
was  unreal.  The  English  seemed  good,  the 
construction  fair,  but — it  was  "fanciful." 

The  criticism  set  Evelyn  to  tliinking.  She 
laid  aside  this,  and  read  another  manuscript 
aloud. 

"Jt  tell  yer,  honey,  a-a-a  pusson 'd  know  you 
had  educatiom,  de  way  3  0U  k'n  fetch  in  de 
dickshnary  words." 

"Don't  you  understand  them,  mammy?" 
she  asked,  quickly,  catching  another  idea. 

"Who,  me  7  Law,  baby,  I  don't  crave  ter 
on'erstan'  all  dat  granjcr.  I  des  ketches  de 
chune,  an'  hit  is  got  a  glorified  ring." 

Here  was  a  valuable  hint.  She  must  sim- 
plify her  style.  The  tide  of  popular  writing 
was,  she  knew,  in  the  other  direction,  but  the 
best  writing  was  simple. 

The  suggestion  sent  her  back  to  study.  Irv- 
ing's  Sketch-Book,  already  worn  from  use,  she 
reread  carefully  and  analytically,  flow  simple 
was  the  English  here!  How  delightful  In  its 
very  simplicity ! 

And  now  for  her  own  Improvement  Evelyn 
rewrote  the  "story  of  big  words"  in  the  sim- 
plest English  she  could  command,  bidding 
mammy  tell  her  if  there  was  one  word  she 
could  not  understand. 

In  the  transition  the  spirit  of  the  story  was 
necessarily  changed,  but  the  exercise  was 
good.   Mammy  understood  every  word. 

"But,  baby,"  she  protested,  with  a  troubled 
face,  "look  like  hit  don't  Stan'  no  mo' ;  all  Its 
granjer  done  gone.  You  better  fix  it  up  des 
like  it  was  befo',  honey.  Hit  'minds  me  o' 
some  o'  deze  heah  fine  folks  what  walks  de 
streets.  You  know  folks  what  ain't  got  nuthin' 
else,  dee  des  nachelly  'bleege  ter  put  on 
finery." 

How  smart  mammy  was!  How  wholesome 
the  unconscious  satire  of  her  criticism  !  This 
story  shorn  of  its  grandure  could  not  stand, 
indeed.   It  was  weak  and  aflected. 

"You  dear  old  mammy,"  exclaimed  Evelyn, 
"you  don't  know  how  you  are  helping  me." 

"(lord  knows  I  wishes  I  could  hoip  you, 
honey.  I  ain't  nuver  is  craved  educatiom 
befo',  but  now,  look  like  I'd  like  ter  be  king 
o'  all  de  smartness,  an'  know  all  dey  is  in  de 
books.  I  wouldn't  hoi'  back  nuthin'  f'om  you, 
baby." 

And  Evelyn  knew  it  was  true. 

"Look  ter  me,  baby,"  mammy  suggested, 
another  night,  after  listening  to  a  highly  Im- 
aginative story— "Jook  ter  me  like  ef— ef— ef 
you'd  des  writedown  some  truly  truth  what 
is  ac-chilly  happened,  an'  glorify  it  wid  ed- 
ucatiom, hit 'd  des  nachelly  stan'ln  a  book." 

"I've  been  thinking  of  that,"  said  Evelyn, 
reflectively,  laying  aside  her  MS. 

"How  does  this  sound,  mammy  ?"  she  asked, 
a  week  later,  and,  taking  up  an  unfinished 
story,  Bhe  began  to  read. 


It  was  the  story  of  their  own  lives,  dating 
from  the  sale  of  the  plantation.  The  names, 
of  course,  were  changed,  excepting  Blink's, 
and  indeed,  until  he  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
altl  ough  mammy  istened  breathlessly,  she 
diu  not  recognize  the  characters.  Blink,  how- 
ever, was  unmistakable,  and  when  he  an- 
nounced himself  from  the  old  woman's  bosom 
his  identity  flashed  upon  mammy,  and  she 
tumbled  overon  the  floor,  laughing  and  crying 
alternately.  Evelyn  had  written  from  her 
heart,  and  the  story,  simply  told,  held  all  the 
wrench  of  parting  with  old  associations,  while 
the  spirit'of  courage  and  hope  which  animated 
her,  breathed  in  every  line  as  she  described 
their  entrance  upon  their  new  life. 

"My  heart  was  teched  f'oni  de  fus',  baby," 
said  mammy,  presently,  wiping  her  eyes; 
"b-b-b-hut  look  heah, honey,  I'd— I'd  be  wuss'n 
a  hycoprlte  ef  I  let  dat  noble  ole  black  ooman, 
de  way  you  done  specified  'er,  stan'ferme. 
Y-y-yer  goiter  change  all  dat,  honey.  Dey 
warn't  nuthin' on  topo'dis  roun' worl' what 
fetched  me  'long  wid  y'  all  but  'cep'  'caze  Ides 
nachelly  love  yer,  an'  all  dat  book  granjer 
what  you  done  laldon  me  I  don'know  nuthin' 
'tall  about  it,  an'  you  gotter  teck  it  orl,  an' 
write  me  down  like  I  is,  des  a  po' ole  nigger 
whar  done  fell  in  wid  de  Gord-blessedes'  white 
folks  whar  ever  lived  on  dis  yearth,  an'— an' 
whar  gwine  foller 'em  an' stay  by 'em,  don' 
keer  whicherway  dee  go,  so  long  as  'er  ole 
ban's  is  able  ter  holp  'em.  Yer  gotter  change 
all  dat,  honey.  But  Blink!  De  laws-o'-mussy ! 
Maybe  hit's  'caze  I  been  hatched  'im  an' 
raised  'im,  but  look  ter  me  like  he  ain't  no 
disgrace  ter  de  story,  no  wa.v.  Seem  like  he 
sets  orf  de  book.  Yer  ain't  gwine  say  nuthin' 
bout  Blink  bein'  a  frizaly,  is  yer?" 

"I  didn't  know  it,  mammy." 

"Yas,  Indeedy.  Po'  Blink's  feathers  done 
taken  on  a  secon'  twis',"  she  replied,  with 
materaal  solicitude.  I  d'  know  huccorae  he 
come  dat-a-way,  'caze  we  ain't  nuver  is  had 
no  frizzly  stock  mongs'  our  chickens.  Some- 
times I  brieve  Blink  tumbled  'isse'f  up  dat- 
a-way tryin'  ter  wriggle  'Isse'f  out'n  de  mor- 
gans. I  hates  It  mightily.  Looks  like  a  ■frizz- 
ly can't  put  on  granjer  no  way,  don'  keer  how 
mannerly  'e  hoi'  'isse'f." 

The  progress  of  the  new  story,  which  mam- 
my considered  under  her  especial  supervision, 
was  now  her  engrossing  thought. 

"Yer  better  walk  straight,  Blink,"  she  would 
exclaim— "yer  better  walk  straight  an'  step 
high,  'caze  yer  gwine  In  a  book,  honey,  'long 
wid  de  asstockercy !" 

One  day  Blink  walked  leisurely  In  from  the 
street,  returning,  happily  from  mammy's 
peace  of  mind  before  he  had  been  missed.  He 
raised  his  wings  a  moment  as  he  entered,  as  If 
pleased  to  get  home,  and  mammy  exclaimed, 
as  she  burst  out  laughing : 

"Don't  you  come  in  heah  shruggln'  yo' 
shoulders  at  me.  Blink,  an'  puttln'  on  no 
French  airs.  I  believe  Blink  been  out  teckln' 
French  lessons,"  she  added,  as  she  shut  the 
gate.  And  taking  her  pet  into  her  arms,  she 
continued,  addressing  him  :  "Is  you  crave  ter 
learn  fureign  speech,  Blinky,  like  de  res'  o'  dis 
mixed-talklu'  settlemlnt?  Is  you 'shamed  o' 
yo' country  voice,  honey,  an'  tryin'  ter  ketch 
a  French  crow?  No,  'e  ain't,"  she  added,  put- 
ting him  down  at  last,  but  watching  him  fond- 
ly. "Blink  know  he's  a  Bruce.  An' he  know 
he's  folks  is  in  tribulatlom,  an' hllar'ty  ain't 
become  'Im  —  dat's  huccome  Blink  ain't 
crowed  none— ain't  it,  Blink  ?" 

And  Blink  wisely  winked  his  knowing  eyes. 
That  Blink  had.  Indeed,  never  proclaimed  his 
roosterhood  by  crowing  was  a  source  of  some 
anxiety  to  mammy. 

"Maybe  Blink  don't  know  he's  a  rooster," 
she  confided  to  Evelyn  one  day.  "Sho  'nough, 
honey,  he  nuver  is  seed  none  !  De  neares'  ter 
'isse'f  what  he  knows  Is  dat  ole  green  polly 
what  set  In  de  fig-tree  nex'  do',  an'  talk  Gas- 
con. I  seed  Blink  'Istldd'y  stan'  an'  look  at 
'Im,  an'den  look  down  at  'Isse'f,  same  as  ter 
say,  'Is  I  a  polly,  er  what?'  An'den 'eop'n 
an'  shet  'is  mouf,  like  'e  tryin'  ter  twist  it, 
polly  fashion,  an'  hit  won'  twls',  an' den 'e 
des  shaken  'is  head,  an'  walk  orf,  like  'e  heavy- 
hearted  an'  mi.x  in  'is  mln'.  Blink  don'  know 
what  'sponsibility  lay  on  'im  ter  keep  our 
courage  up.  You  hea  me,  Blink!  Op'n  yo' 
mouf  an'  crow  out,  like  a  man  !" 

But  Blink  was  biding  his  time.  During  this 
time,  in  spiteof  strictest  economy,  money  was 
going  out  faster  than  it  came  In. 

"I  tell  you  what  I  been  thinkin',  baby,"  said 
mammy,  as  she  and  Evelyn  discussed  the  sit- 
uation. "I  think  de  bes'  thing  you  can  do  is 
ter  hire  me  out.  lean  cook  y' alls  breckfus 
soon,  an'  go  out  an'  meek  day's  work,  an'  come 
home  plenty  o'  time  to  cook  de  little  speck  o' 
dinner  you  an'  ole  boss  needs." 

"Oh,  no,  no!  You  mustn't  think  of  It, 
mammy." 

"But  what  we  gwine  do,  baby  7  We  des  can't 
get  out'n  money.   Hit  won't  do!" 

"Maybe  I  should  have  taken  that  position  as 
lady's^companlon,  mammy." 

"An'  stay  'way  all  nights  f'om  yo'  pa,  when 
you  de  onlies'  light  ter  'is  eyes?  No,  no, 
honey  !" 

"But  it  has  been  my  only  oflfer,  and  some- 
times I  think—" 

"Hush  talkln'  dat-a-way,  baby..  Don't  yer 
pray?  An' don't  yer  trus'  Gord?  An' ain't 
yer  done  walked  de  streets  'tell  you  mos' 
drapped  down,  lookln  fo'work?  An' can't 
yer  teck  de  hint  dat  de  Lord  done  laid  orf  yo' 
work  right  heah  in  de  house?  You  go  'long 
now,  an'  cheer  up  yo'  pa,  des  like  you  been 
doin',  an'  study  yo'  books,  an'  write  down  true 


joy  an'  true  sorrer  in  yo'  stories,  an'  glorify 
Gord  wid  yo'  sense,  an'  don't  pester  yo'self 
'bout  ter-day  an'  ter-morrer,  an'— an'— an'  ef  de 
gorspel  is  de  trufe,  an'— au'ef  a  po'  ole  nigger's 
pra'rs  mounts  ter  heaven  on  de  wings  o'  faith, 
Gord  ain't  gwine  let  a  hair  o'  yo'  head  perish." 

But  mammy  pondered  in  her  heart  much 
concerning  the  financial  outlook,  and  it  was 
on  the  daj'  after  this  conversation  that  she 
dressed  herself  with  unusual  care,  and  with- 
out announcing  her  errand,  started  out. 

Her  return  soon  brought  Us  own  explana- 
tion, however,  for  upon  her  old  head  she  bore 
a  huge  bundle  of  unlaundered  clothing. 

"What  in  the  world  !"  exclaimed  Evelyn  ; 
but  before  she  could  voice  a  protest,  mammy 
Interrupted  her. 

"Nuver  you  min'  baby  !  I  des  waked  up," 
she  exclaimed,  throwing  her  bundle  at  the 
kitchen  door.  "I  been  preachin'  ter  you  'bout 
teckln'  hints,  an'  ain't  been  readin' my  own 
lesson.  Huccome  we  got  dlshere  nice  sunny 
back  yard,  an'  dis  bustiu' cisternful  o'  rain- 
water? Huccome  de  bo'deu'-house  folks  at 
de  corner  keeps  a-passin'  an'  a-passin'  by  dis 
gate  wid  all  dey  fluted  finery  orn,  ef  twarn't 
ter  gimme  a  hint  dat  dey's  wealth  a-Iayin'  at 
de  do',  an'  me,  blin'  as  a  bat,  ainit  seen  it  ?" 

"Oh,  but,  mammy,  you  can'l  take  Ih  wash- 
ing. You  are  too  old ;  It  Is  too  hard.  You 
mustn't—" 

"Ef-ef-ef  you  gits  obstropulous,  I-I-I  gwine 
whup  yer,  sho.  Y-y-yer  know  how  much 
money's  a-comln'  out'n  dat  bundle,  baby? 
Five  dollars  !"  This  In  a  stage-whisper.  "An' 
not  a  speck  o'  dirt  on  nuthin';  des  baby  caps 
an'  lace  doln's  rumpled  up." 

"How  did  you  manage  It,  mammy  ?" 

"Well,  baby,  I  des  put  on  my  fluted  ap'on— 
an'  you  know  It  Is  ironed  purty— an'  my  clalr- 
starched  neck-hankcher,  an'— an'  my  business 
face,  an'  I  helt  up  my  head  an'  vifalked  In,  an' 
axed  good  prices,  an'  de  ladles  dee  des  tooken 
took  one  good  look  at  me,  an'  gimme  all  I'd 
carry.  You  know  washln'  an'  Ironln'  Is  my 
pleasure,  baby." 

It  was  useless  to  protest,  and  so,  after  a  mo- 
ment, Evelyn  began  rolling  up  her  sleeves." 

"I  am  going  to  help  you  mammy,"  she  said, 
quietly,  but  firmly;  but  before  she  could  pro- 
test, mammy  had  gathered  her  into  her  arms, 
and  carried  her  Into  her  own  room.  Setting 
her  down  at  her  desk,  she  exclaimed : 

"Nowef  you  goes  ter  de  wash-tub,  dey  ain't 
nuthin'  lef '  f  er  me  ter  do  but  'cep'n.ter  set  down 
an'  write  de  story,  an'  you  know  I  can't  do  it." 

"But,  mammy,  I  must  help  you." 

"Is  you  gwine  meek  me  whup  yer,  whe'r  er 
no,  baby?  Now  I  gwine  meek  a  barg'in  wid 
yer.  You  set  down  an'  write,  an'  I  gwine  play 
de  planner  on  de  washbode,  an'  ter-nlght  yoa 
can  read  orf  what  yer  done  put  down,  an'  ef 
yer  done  written  It  purty  an'  sweet,  you  can 
come  an'  turn  de  fluten'-machlne  fer  me  tei'- 
morrer.  Yer  gwine  meek  de  barg'in  wid  me, 
baby  ?" 

Evelyn  was  so  touched  that  she  had  not 
voice  to  answer.  Rising  from  her  seat,  she  put 
her  arms  around  mammy's  neck  and  kissed 
her  old  face,  and  as  she  turned  away  a  tear 
rolled  down  her  cheek.  And  so  the  "bargain" 
was  sealed. 

Before  going  to  her  desk  Evelyn  went  to  her 
father,  to  see  that  he  wanted  nothing.  He  sat, 
as  usual,  gazing  silently  out  of  the  window. 

"Daughter,"  said  he,  as  she  entered,  "are  we 
In  France?" 

"No,  dear,"  she  answered,  startled  at  the 
question. 

"But  the  language  I  hear  In  the  street  Is 
French  ;  and  see  the  ship  masts— French  fiags 
flying.  But  there  Is  the  German,  too,  and  Eng- 
lish, and  last  week  there  was  a  Scandinavian. 
Where  are  we,  truly,  daughter?  My  surround- 
ings confuse  me." 

"We  are  in  New  Orleans,  father— in  the 
French  quarter.  Ships  from  almost  every- 
where come  to  this  port,  you  know.  Let  us 
walk  out  to  the  levee  this  morning  and  see 
the  men-of-war  in  the  river.  The  air  will  re- 
vive you." 

"Well,  if  your  mother  comes?  She  might 
come  while  we  were  away." 

And  so  it  was  always.  With  her  heart 
trembling  within  her,  Evelyn  went  to  her 
desk.  "Surely,"  she  thought,  "there  is  much 
need  that  I  shall  do  my  best."  Almost  rever- 
entially she  took  her  pen,  as  she  proceeded 
with  the  true  story  she  had  begun. 

"I  done  changed  my  min'  'bout  dat  ole 
ooman  what  stan' fur  me,  baby,"  said  mammy 
that  night.  "You  leave  'er  des  like  she  Is.  She 
glorifles  de  story  a  h.eap  better'n  my  nachel 
se'f  could  do  it.  I  been  a-thinkln'  'bout  It,  an' 
de  finer  dat  ole  ooman  ac',  an'  de  mo'  granjer 
yer  lay  on  'er,  de  better  yer  gwine  meek  de 
book,  'caze  de  ole  gemplum  whar  stan'  fur  ole 
marster,  his  times  an'  seasons  done  past,  an' 
he  can't  do  nuthin'  but  set  still  an'  wait,  an'— 
an'  de  yo'ng  missus,  she  ain't  fitten  to  wrastle 
on  de  outskirts  ;  she  ain't  nuthin'  but  'cep' des 
a  lovln',  sweet  saint,  wid  'er  face  set  ter  a  high, 
far  mark-" 

"Hush,  mammy !" 

"I'm  a-talkin'  'bout  de  book,  baby,  an'  don't 
yer  Interrup' me  no  mo'.  An' I  say  ef  dis  ole 
ooman  whar  stan'  fur  me,  ef-ef-ef  she  got  a 
weak  spot  in  'er  dey  won't  be  no  story  to  It. 
She  de  one  whar  gotter  stan'  by  de  battlemints 
an'  hoi'  de  fort." 

"That's  just -what  you  are  doing,  mammy. 
There  isn't  a  grain  in  her  that  is  flner  than 
you." 

"Sh  !  dis  ain't  no  time  fur  foolishness,  baby. 
Yer  ain't  said  nuthin'  'bout  yo'  ma  an'  de  ole 
black  ooman's  baby  beln'  borned  de  same  day, 
Is  yer?  An'  how  de  ole  ooman  uussed  'em 
bote  des  like  twins?  An'— an'  how  folks  'cused 
'er  o'  starvin'  'er  own  baby  on  de  'count  o'  yo' 


ma  bein' puui'7  (But  dat  warn't  true.)  Maybe 
yer  better  leftve  all  dat  out,  'caze  hitmought 
spile  de  story." 

"How  could  it  spoil  it,  mammy?" 

"Don't  yer  see,  ef  folks  knowed  dat  dem 
white  folks  an' dat  ole  bla  k  ooman  was  dat 
clost  dey  wouldn't  be  no  pi  nciple  in  it  I  Dey 
ain't  nuthin'  but  love  in  dai .  an'  de  ole  ooman 
couldn't  he'p  'erse'f,  no  m(  "u  I  could  he'p  it. 
No  right-minded  pusson  is  f.  .vine  ter  deny  dey 
own  heart.  Yer  better  leave  II  dat  out,  honey. 
B-b-but  doys  some'li'n'  else  har  been  lef  out, 
whar  b'long  in  de  book.  Yi  •  ain't  named  de 
way  de  little  misstus  set  up  all  nights  an' 
nussed  de  ole  ooman  time  slie  was  sick,  an'— 
an'— an'  de  way  she  sew  all  de  ole  ooman's 
cloze  ;  an'— an'— an'  yer  done  lef  out  a  heap  o' 
de  purtiness  an'  de  sweetness  o'  de  yo'ng 
missus.  Dis  is  a  book,  baby,  an' — an'  yerboun' 
ter  do  jestice." 

In  this  fashion  the  story  was  written. 

"Andwliatdo  you  think  I  am  going  to  do 
with  it,  mammy?"  said  Evelyn,  when  finally, 
having  done  her  very  best,  she  was  willing  to 
call  It  finished. 

"Yer  know  some'li'n',  baby?  Ef-ef-ef  I  had 
de  money,  look  lilie  I'd  buy  dat  story  my  se'f. 
Seem  some  way  like  I  loves  it.  C'o'se  I  couldn't 
read  it,  but  my  min'  been  on  it  so  long,  seem 
like,  el  I'd  study  de  pages  good  dey'd  open  up 
ter  me.   What  yer  gwine  do  wid  it,  baby?" 

"Oh,  mammy,  I  can  hardly  tell  you!  My 
heart  seems  in  my  throat  when  I  dare  to  think 
of  it;  but  I'm  going  to  try  it.  A  New  York 
magazine  has  offered  five  hundred  dollars  for 
a  best  story— Jive  hundral  dollars!  Think, 
mammy,  what  It  would  do  for  us  !" 

"Dat  wouldn't  buy  de  plantatlom  back, 
would  it,  baby?"  Mammy  had  no  conception 
of  large  sums. 

"We  don't  want  it  back,  mammy.  It  would 
pay  for  moving  our  dear  graves  to  a  place  of 
their  own  ;  we  should  put  a  nice  sum  in  the 
bank;  you  shouldn't  do  anymore  washing; 
and  if  we  can  write  one  good  story,  you  know 
we  can  write  more.  It  will  be  only  a  begin- 
ning." 

"An' I  tell  yer  what  I  gwine  do.  I  gwine 
pray  over  it  good,  des  like  I  been  doin'  from 
de  start,  an'  ef  it's  Gord's  will,  dem  folks'll  be 
moved  in  de  sperit  ter  sen'  'long  de  money." 

And  so  the  story  was  sent. 

After  it  was  gone  the  atmosphere  seemed 
brighter.  The  pending  decision  was  now  a 
fixed  point  to  which  hope,  no  4onger  a  vague 
abstraction,  tended. 

The  very  audacity  of  the  effort  seemed  in- 
spiration to  more  ambitious  work,  and  during 
tlie  long  summer,  while  in  her  busy  hands  the 
flutlng-machlne  went  round  and  round,  Eve- 
lyn's mind  was  full  of  plans  for  the  future. 

Finally  December,  with  its  promise  of  the 
momentous  decision,  was  come,  and  Evelyn 
found  herself  full  of  anxious  misgivings. 

What  merit  entitling  It  to  special  consider- 
ation had  the  little  story?  Did  it  bear  the 
Impress  of  self-forgetful,  conscientious  pur- 
pose, or  was  this  a  thing  only  feebly  strug- 
gling into  life  within  herself— not  yet  the 
compelling  force  that  indelibly  stamps  itself 
upon  the  earnest  labor  of  consecrated  hands? 
How  often  in  the  silent  hours  of  night  did  she 
ask  herself  questions  like  this ! 

At  last  It  was  Christmas  eve  again,  and 
Saturday  night.  When  the  days  are  dark, 
what  Is  so  depressing  as  an  anniversary— an 
anniversary  joj'ous  In  its  very  essence?  How 
one  Christmas  brings  in  its  train,  memory- 
pictures  of  those  gone  before! 

Tills  had  been  a  hard  day  for  Evelyn.  Her 
heart  felt  weak  within  her,  and  yet,  realizing 
that  she  alone  represented  youth  and  hope  in 
the  little  household,  and  feelLng  need  that  her 
own  courage  should  be  sustained,  she  had 
been  more  than  usually  merry  all  day.  She 
had  clandestinely  prepared  little  surprises 
for  her  father  and  mammy,  and  was  both 
amused  and  touched  to  discover  the  old  woman 
secreting  mysterious  little  parcels  which  she 
knew  were  to  come  to  her  to-morrow. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  funny  If,  after  all,  1  should 
turn  out  to  be  only  a  good  washer-woman, 
mammy?"  she  said,  laughing,  as  she  assisted 
the  old  woman  In  pinning  up  a  basket  of 
laundered  clothing. 

"Hit'd  be  funnier  yit  ef  I'd  turn  out  inter 
one  o' deze  heah  book-writers,  wouldn't  it?" 
And  mammy  laughed  heartily  at  her  own 
joke.  "Look  like  I  better  study  my  a-b  abs 
fus',  let  'lone  puttin'  'em  back  on  paper  wid  a 
pen.  I  tell  you  educatiom's  a-spreadin'  in  dis 
family,  sho.  Time  Blink  run  over  de  sheet 
out  a-bleachin' 'istiddy,  he  written  a  Chinese 
letter  all  over  it.  Didn't  you,  Blink  ?  What  de 
matterwid  Blink,  anyhow,  to-day?"  she  added, 
taking  the  last  pin  from  her  head-handker- 
chief. "Blink  look  like  he  nervous  some  way 
's  evenin'.  He  keep  a-walkln'  roun',  an' 
wiukin'so  slow,  an'  retchin'  'is  neck  out  de 
back  do' so  cuyus.  Stop  a-battin' yo' eyes  at 
me,  Blink  !  Ef  yo' got  some'h'n' ter  say,  say 
it!" 

A  sudden  noisy  rattle  of  the  iron  door- 
knocker—mammy trotting  to  the  doo)  -the 
postman- a  letter!  It  all  happened  In  a 
minute. 

How  Evelyn's  heart  throbbed  and  her  hand 
trembled  as  she  opened  the  envelope!  "Oh, 
mammy!"  she  cried,  trembling  now  like  an 
aspen  leaf.   "Thank  God!" 

"Is  dey  d-d-done  sont  de  money,  baby?"  Her 
old  face  was  twitching,  too. 

But  Evelyn  could  not  answer.  Nodding  her 
head,  she  fell  sobbing  on  mammy's  shoulder. 

Mammy  raised  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and 
there's  no  telling  what  "foolishness"  she 
might  have  been  guilty  of  had  it  not  been 
that  suddenly,  right  at  her  side,  arose  a  most 
jubilant  screech. 

Blink,  perched  on  the  handle  of  the  clothes- 
basket,  was  crowing  with  all  his  might. 

Evelyn,  startled,  raised  her  head  and  laughed 
through  her  tears,  while  mammy  threw  her- 
self at  full  length  upon  the  floor,  shouting 
aloud. 

"Tell  me  chickens  ain't  got  secon'  sight!" 
she  exclaimed,  finally,  wiping  her  eyes. 
"Blink  see'd— he  see'd—  Laws-a-mussy,  baby, 
look  yonder  at  dat  little  yallerrooster  stan'ln' 
on  de  fence.  Dat  what  Blink  see.  Co'seltls!" 
—Harper's  Bazar. 


Farm-Poultry 


~a,  ^  page  practical  poultry  maga- i 
zine  sent  six  months  for  only  25c.  / 

Or  for  15c.  and  ten  names  of  persom^^!  

bceoing-  a  few  benn.  Sample  free.  JU'Utiou  tliis  papet 
1.  S.' Johnson'  &  Co.,  22  Custom  House  St,,  Boston,  x' 


*  CONDITION 


LAV 


LIKE 

POWDER 

Highly  conoentratef!.  Dose  small.  In  qnantity  costs 
less  than  a  tenth  cent  a  day.  Prevpnts  and  cares  all 
diseases.  Good  for  yoimp  chicks  and  moulting  hens. 
Sample  for  25ct9.  in  stamps,  five  packs  $1.  Large  21-4  lb. 
can,  oy  mail,  $1.20.  Six  larpe  cans,  $5,  express  prepaid. 
Farm-Poultry  one  year  (price  5Uc),  and  la^e  can  $1,50, 
L  S.  JOHKSON  &  CO.,  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 
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ROXANNA  DARNING  SOCKS. 

2  like  to  watch  li  ir  sitting  there, 
The  lamplight  oi;  her  jetty  hair. 

Her  eyes  down  1  'nt  upon  the  socks, 
The  while  she  si  jwlj-,  slowly  rocks. 

The  wooden  chair  seems  quite  a  throne, 
Tlie  queen  upon  it  all  my  own. 

And  wife  Roxanna  is  so  sweet. 

In  plain  home  dress  tliat's  always  neat. 

Her  slippers  peep  out  just  below 
Oil  feet  that  sure  forgot  to  grow. 

Her  hands  are  dimpled,  warm  and  white, 
And  always  busy  still  at  night. 

Sometimes  they  steaJ.«.bout  my  face 
In  all  their  fair  anrftender  grace. 

And  when  I  feel  u_pon  my  brow 
Their  touch,  I  in  quick  homage  bow. 

We've  just  been  wed  a  year  or  two, 
And  still  we  are  two  lovers  true. 

She  is  so  gentle,  good  and  kind, 
And  to  my  faults  so  strangely  blind. 

I  like  to  Avatcli  her  darning  socks 

As  slow  the  old  farm  clock  tick-tooks. 

For  she's  a  picture  silting  there,  . 
The  lamplight  on  her  jetty  Imir. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

LOSETS. — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  that  tend  to 
make  the  comfort  of  the 
liousehold,  is  plenty  of 
closets,  but  -n-hile  they  are 
such  a  convenience  they  are 
also  a  care  to  keep  them  tidy. 
If  possible,  every  closet  should  have  some 
mode  of  ventilation.  Soiled  clothing  ought 
never  to  be  put  in  a  bedroom  closet,  and 
if  there  is  no  other  way  to  ventilate  it, 
leave  the  door  open  at  night.  I  remember 
of  sleeping  in  a  room  one  night  where  a 
disagreeable  odor  disturbed  me  all  night. 
In  the  morning  I  found  a  pair  of  old  shoes, 
covered  with  a  Ijlue  mold,  in  the  closet. 
Servants,  as  a  rule,  are  careless  of  the 
kitchen  closets,  if  the  housewife  does  not 
give  them  her  personal  supervision.  They 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  at  least  once 
a  month.  After  tlie  shelves  have  been 
scrubbed,  and  before  clean  papers  are  put 
on,  sprinkle  them  well  with  pow- 
dered borax  and  you  will  not  be 
troubled  with  roaches.  The  refrig- 
erator, or  ice-chest,  too,  needs  care- 
ful attention,  or  it  will  .soon  become 
slimy  and  full  of  foul  odors.  It 
should  be  wiped  out  every  day,  and 
at  least  once  a  week  be  washed  witli 
hot  water  and  soda,  rinsed  well  and  Va 
left  to  air  a  little  while  before  the 
ice  is  put  in. 

Never  allow  things  to  accumulate 
in  closets  which  are  not  worth  sav- 
ing.   Cremation  is  the  best  cure  for 
many  overstocked    closets.  Old 
shoes  and  clothing,  which  has  been  cast 
aside  by  your  own  family,  give  to  some 
one  who  needs  it,  if  it  is  still  fit  for  use;  it 
not,  the  sooner  the  ragman  has  it  the  better. 

A:  PLES. — Of  all  fruits  tlie  apple  is  in  the 
first  rank.  It  is  grown  in  a  wide  range  of 
climate,  is  nutritious,  healthful  and  gen- 
erally liked.  For  breakfast,  as  a  first 
course,  nothing  is  better  than  stewed  or 
baked  apples,  and  there  is  an  almost  infi- 
nite variety  of  ways  in  which  they  may 
be  prepared  for  dessert,  some  of  which 
I  do  not  think,  are  in  general  use. 

Apple  Meringue. — Pare  and  core,  with- 
out breaking,  a  dozen  small  apples.  Set 
tlieni  in  a  pudding-dish  in  which  they 
may  be  served,  and  fill  each  one  with 
sugar,  lay  a  bit  of  butter  on  top^ind  a 
pinoh  of  cinnamon.  Turn  a  jiie-tin  over 
tlie  top  and  set  them  in  the  oven  to  bake 
until  they  are  tender,  but  not  broken. 
Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a  stiff 
froth,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered 
sugar,  put  it  over  the  apples  and  set  the 
dish  back  in  the  oven  until  it  begins  to 
color  a  faint  yellow.  Serve  this  either  hot 
or  cold ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  served  cold  it  is 
better  to  let  the  apples  cool  before  the 
meringue  is  put  on. 

Apple  Float.— Pare,  cut  in  quarters, 
and  core  some  tart,  quick-cooking  apples 
and  steam  them  until  tender.  Beat  them 
fine,  sweeten  to  taste,  and  then  stir  in  the 
beaten  whites  of  four  eggs.  Serve  cold. 
Serve  crearn  with  botli  apple  meringue 
and  apple  float,  although  they  are  nice 
without  if  you  do  not  happen  to  have  the 
cream. 

Kdev  Podding.— Steam  twelve  small 
apples,  pared  and  cored,  until  they  are 


tender,  but  not  broken.  Let  them  cool, 
then  put  them  into  a  buttered  pudding- 
dish,  fill  the  core  openings  with  any  kind 
of  red  jelly  or  jam,  and  cover  with  a  i^iece 
of  steamed  apple.  Make  a  boiled  custard 
of  one  pint  of  rich  milk,  yelks  of  four 
eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  corn-starch  and.a 
half  teacupful  of  sugar.  Remove  the  cus- 
tard from  the  fire,  stir  in  the  well-beaten 
whites  of  two  eggs,  pour  this  over  the 
apples  and  let  the  pudding  bake  for  half 
an  hour.  Beat  the  wliites  of  the  other  two 
eggs  to  a  stift"  froth,  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  powdered  sugar,  spread  it  over  the  top 
of  the  pudding  and  set  in  the  oven  until 
it  begins  to  color.  Maida  McL. 

MORE  WOODWORK  FOR  THE  BOYS. 

BY  KATE  KAUFFJIAN. 

Xo.  1. 

It  has  been  my  good'  fortune  to  hear 
that  the  boys  really  do  care  for  these 
articles  on  wood  carving.  Do  you  know, 
that  did  me  good.  It  was  encouraging.  I 
have  never .  been  a  person  to  write 
to  authors  of  any  kind  to  tell  them 
how  much  pleasure  their  works  give  me, 
but  I  begin  to  think  that  it  wottld  have 
been  better  if  I  had  expressed  myself. 
There  are  several  living  story  writers 
whose  novels  have  made  me  many  a  happy 
hour.  I  like  them,  I  admire  tlieir  Avrit- 
ings,  I  am  grateful  for  the  joys  I  have  had 
over  their  pages;  but  they  don't  know  it. 
There  is  America's  greatest  poet,  Walt 
Whitman,  now  an  old  mau  and  confined 


is  to  cut  out  a  paper  pattern,  The  piece 
of  wood  against  the  wall  must,  of  course, 
be  just  the  same  width  as  the  front,  but 
it  must  extend  straigh;  upward,  sev.-'ral 
inches  higher,  and  then  have  the  top 
point  in  addition.  Besides  your  two 
pieces  of  wood  you  need  a  pair  of  hinges, 
two  short  brass  chains,  and,  behold,  a 
wall-pocket. 

The  decorations  of  this  piece  are  all  in 
relief.  Now,  I  can't  remember  whether  I 
have  described  this  process  to  you  or  not. 
I  am  sure  I  wrote  some  very  plain  de- 
scriptions of  how  to  do  relief  carving, 
which  will  be  in  the  Ladies  Home  Com- 
PA>-iON.  If  you  do  not  get  that  paper,  you 
ought  to  subscribe  for  it  immediately. 
Begin  with  the  July  papers,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  get  the  articles  to  which  I  refer. 
However,  if  relief  carving  has  not  been 
treated  in  the  papers  for  the  boj's,  they 
shall  have  plain  direction  on  that  subject 
hereafter. 

Let  us  talk  about  tl*e  center  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  pocket.  By  the  way,  when 
you  have  this  piece  cut  out,  have  the  edge 
beveled.  After  that  allow  a  plain  band  or 
rim  half  an  inch  all  around.  Now  draw  a 
a  circle,  proportioning  it  as  you  see  in  the 
illustration.  You  observe  that  the  initials 
are  on  a  shield.  Draw  this  shield  and  the 
letters  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Proportion 
its  size  to  the  circle.  You  can  transfer  it 
to  your  wood.  I  suppose  you  know  how 
to  do  that.  Get  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper, 
lay  it  on  the  wood ;  put  your  paper  having 


to  his  room  hy  illness.  I  think  he  is  a 
wonderful  person,  lie  has  expressed  so 
many  fine  thoughts  for  me;  yet  I  have 
not  told  him  of  it.  One  reason  that  I  have 
never  written  to  these  persons  is  because 
I  said  to  myself :  "They  are  busy;  they 
will  not  care  for  my  little  word  of  thanks 
or  praise."  But  from  my  knowledge  of 
my  own  heart — and  that  is  a  good  Avay  to 
judge  of  all  hearts — a  word  of  thanks  and 
praise  comes  acceptably  to  every  worker. 
Some  day  I  shall  take  time  to  write  a  half 
dozen  letters  to  my  half  dozen  favorite 
living  authors'; 

But  Mr.  Benn  Pitman  I  thank  and  praise 
by  directing  your  attention  to  his  numer- 
oas  good  ideas  concerning  wood  carving. 
His  designs  and  directions  inspired  me  in 
niy  work,  and  I  know  they  will  be  accept- 
able to  you  also. 

Here  is  a  wall-pocket.  .Such  an  object 
is  needed  in  every  home,  and  if  j'ou  can 
liave-oiie  like  this  illustration,  you  will 
have  beauty  and  durability  combined. 
You  can  easily  tell  from  the  picture  that 
it  consists  of  two  pieces  of  wood.  Half- 
inch  walnut  or  cherry  will  bo  best.  The 
front  is  a  rectangle  of  any  size  you  wish. 
Do  not  make  it  too  large.    Your  best  plan 


the  design,  on  top  of  the  carbon  paper,  and 
trace  your  design  by  going  over  it  with  a 
'  sharp  lead-pencil,  on  which  you  must 
press  with  sufficient  force  to  leave  the  de- 
sign on  the  wood,  having  received  the 
impression  from  the  carbon. 

The  circle  between  its  plain  outer  rim 
and  the  sliield  in  the  center  is  filled  with 
an  all-over  or  diaper  pattern.  I  give  you 
a  specimen  design  for  this  kind  of  work. 
It  is  not  like  the  one  on  the  pocket,  but  I 
will  give  you  several  in  the  course  of  your 
lessons.  You  should  take  a  piece  of  paper 
the  size  of  your  circle,  and  draw  your  de- 
sign on  it  with  pencil;  then  transfer,  leav- 
ing, of  course,  the  shield.  It  will  take 
some  skill  to  draw  this  design.  Of  course, 
you  could  transfer  it  from  this  paper,  but 
if  you  are  a  very  quick-witted  boy,  you 
can  draw  it  for  yourself,  making  the 
diamonds  and  triangles  which  compose  it 
larger  or  smaller,  just  as  you  wish. 

You  will  notice  tliat  in  one  direction, 
fi'om  X  to  X,  there  are  straight  lines. 
Crossing  these  there  are  broken  lines,  but 
none  which, extend  entirely  across  the 
surface.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  one  who 
learned  to  do  the  dog-tooth  and  other 
designs,  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for 


July  1st,  will  not  be  troubled  with  this 
design.  Hold  the  .  picture  of  it  ofl"  from 
the  eye  so  as  to  get  the  "efi'ect,"  as  we 
artists  say.  You  will  see  that  it  is  made 
with  the  chisel  altogether,  and  you  know 
that  the  dark  shading  in  the  picture  means 
the  deep  cutting  in  the  woodwork. 

Really,  the  hardest  part  of  this  will  be 
to  get  your  design  drawn  on  the  wood.  It 
must  be  precisely  right.  After  it  is  drawn 
the  cutting  will  be  easy.  Try  a  little  of  it 
on  a  piece  of  waste  wood.  I  spoke  of  con- 
tinuous lines  across  the  design.  I  notice 
that  diagonally  they  cross  also.  The  gen- 
eral effect  is  of  a  collection  of  stars.  Each 
'  star  is  composed  of  six  diamonds,  and 
;  each  diamond  has  two  triangular  sides 
sloping  downwards. 


THE  WORK  OF  TIME. 

Well,  after  thirty-four  years  of  married 
life,  my  husband  and  self  are  alone  in  the 
house— for  we  were  never  alone  in  those 
sweet,  earl  J-  days  that  can  come  but  once 
to  any  of -us.  ilj^  husband's  grandparents 
j  lived  with  us,  and  the  little  ones  came 
i  soon  and  fast.  The  grandparents  have 
i  long  since  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and 
,  the  next  generation,  the  parents,  are  all 
laid  away  but  one,  an  old,  feeble  woman, 
who  is  patiently  waiting  her  call.  And 
now,  the  last  child  has  left  us  to  build  a 
;  home  for  himself;  all  mated  but  one, 
and  that  one  our  baby.  His  business  con- 
fines him  closely  twenty  miles  away,  and 
we  see  his  pleasant  face  and  hear  his 
merrj'  laugh  but  seldom.  And  yet  we 
have  nothing  to  complain  of;  they  are 
all  doing  well,  a  family  that  their  father 
and  mother,  at  all  events,  are  proud  of. 
And  they  have  all  loving  kindness  and  re- 
membrance for  the  old  folks  at  home. 
But  oh,  the  house,  albeit  it  does  not  cover 
much  ground,  is  so  large,  and  that  table 
in  tlie  dining-room  is  so  long,  and  I  re- 
member .so  many  times  when  it  was  not 
longenongli.  And  we  don't  like  to  change 
it  for  the  little  round  one,  for  the  children 
and  friends  often  drop  in  just  at  meal 
time,  and  we  would  not  for  the  world 
have  them  think  there  was  not  room,  and 
so  we  sit  on  eacli  side  of  the  center,  and 
make  talii  and  try  to  be  cheerful.  And 
such  is  the  adaptability  of  the  human 
mind  that  we  shall  grow  accustomed  to  it, 
and,  I  hope,  enjoy  a  pleasant  autumn  of 
life  as  we  totter  down  life's  hill,  hand  in 
hand,  until  we  sleep  together  at  its  foot, 
and  make  room  for  the  next  generation  to 
follow  in  our  footsteps,  know  ing  that  the 
Father  cares  for  the  work  of  his  hands,  in 
I  all  their  times  and  seasons,  and  that  all 
will  be  well. 


CARE  OF  FOOT-WEAR. 

And  the  principle  that  "All's  well  that 
ends  well"  the  appearance  of  a  woman's 
foot  is  of  supreme  importance,  says  Helen 
Jay.  Treat  your  shoes  tenderly.  Have 
one  pair  sacred  to  rainy  weather,  for  rub- 
bers ruin  fine  leather. 

Avoid  varnish  and  blacking  of  all  kinds 
and  substitute  vaseline.  First  rub  your 
shoes  with  a  piece  of  old,  black  silk;  then 
apply  the  vaseline  with  a  soft,  black  kid 
glove. 

If  you  insist  on  your  dressmaker  facing 
your  gowns  with  velvet  or  velveteen  in- 
stead of  braid,  you  will  lessen  your  shoe- 
maker's bills,  and  be  saved  from  the  pur- 
ple blemish  on  the  instep,  caused  hy  the 
movements  of  the  skirts  in  walking. 

When  buttons  come  off  don't  hunt  up 
old  shoes  and  use  the  shabby  buttons,  but 
invest  five  cents  in  a  card  of  shining  black 
beauties  and  have  them  ready  for  emer- 
gencies. One  old  button  spoils  the  style 
of  a  shoe. 

Gaiters  are  charitable  things  and  cover 
a  multitude  of  defects.  Half-worn  tioots 
will  last  a  long  time  under  their  kindly 
protection. 

To  save  your  evening  shoes  and  slippers, 
invest  in  a  pair  of  white  fleece-lined  Ai;ctic 
boots,  wliich  will  cost  ?2,  but  save  ten 
times  that  amount  in  carriage  hire  and 
medicine,  not  to  mention  the  shoes  them- 
selves. 

After  removing  your  shoes  put  them  in 
correct  position  by  pulling  up  the  uppers 
and  lap|)ing  the  flap  over  and  fastening 
one  or  two  buttons.  Then  pinch  the  in- 
step down  to  the  toe,  bringing  the  fullness 
up  instead  of  allowing  it  to  sag  down  into 
the  slovenly  breadth  of  half-worn  foot- 
gear. 

A  boot  that  is  kicked  off  and  left  to  lie 
where  it  falls,  or  is  thrown  into  the  closet, 
will  soon  lose  shape  and  gloss. 
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TO  TELL  A  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPER. 

How  can  I  tell  her? 

By  her  cellar. 
Cleanly  shelves  and  whiteuocl  walls. 

I  can  guess  her 

By  her  dresser ; 
By  the  back  staircase  and  hall ; 

And  with  pleasure 

Take  her  measure 
By  the  way  she  keeps  her  brooms ; 

Or  the  peeping 

At  the  "keeping" 
Of  her  back  and  unseen  rooms. 
By  hor  kitchen's  air  ot  neatness, 
And  its  general  completeness 
Wiiere  in  cleanliness  and  sweetness 
The  rose  of  order  blooms. 

SCRAPS. 

MARION  WASHBURN. 

There  are  scraps  somewhere  besides  in 
the  kitchen  and  pantry. 

Scrap.s  of  lovely  wall-papers,  scraps  of 
silk  and  muslin  and  woolen.  Pieces  of 
partly-worn  garments,  and  scraps  of  new 
cloth  folded  away  for  some  good  use,  per- 
haps, in  ^even  years.  House  cleaning 
time  always  leaves  great  rolls,  which  some- 
body wishes  were  out  of  the  way,  but 
never  finds  use  for.  Take  a  week  and  try 
to  see  how  much  can  be  evolved  from 
scraps  in.  that  time. 

Tear  all  pieces  of  worn  garments,  bright 
strips  and  fancy  calicoes,  about  one  inch 
wide,  and  sew  like  carpet  rags.  Take 
three  strands  and  braid  together.  With 
heavy  thread  sew  these  braided  strands 
around  to  make  a  circular  mat,  or  around 
one  half  a  j'ard  of  Brussels  carpeting,  to 
make  a  long  rug.  This  may  be  very  hand- 
some if  the  strip  of  carpeting  is  bright, 
and  the  braids  contain  considerable  red 
and  black.  It  should  be  rather  dark,  so  as 
not  to  soil  easily. 

New  pieces  of  gingham  and  calico  may 
be  sewed  on  large,  thin  linings  in  crazy- 
work  style,  and  make  the  covering  for 
splendid  comforts.  This  may  be  done  on 
the  sewing-machine,  and  finished  in  a 
short  time.  I  have  found  this  a  good  way 
to  use  the  odd  pieces  which  accumulate  so 
quickly  jn  a  large  family. 

Perhaps  you  have  a  chair  needing  a 
cushion,  very  badly.  Take  all  these 
woolen  pieces,  black  and  colored,  and 
piece  them  up  in  log-cabin  style.  One 
block  makes  the  cushion.  Cover  a  cord 
with  red,  and  sew  in  the  edges  of  the 
cushion.  The  bottom  may  be  cotton  flan- 
nel, red  or  brown. 

If  there  is  a  small  bedroom  or  closet 
which  looks  rough  overhead,  make  a  thick 
paste  with  tlour  and  glue,  and  use  up  all 
the  scraps  of  wall-paper  and  bordering 
upon  it.  It  may  look  crazj'  enough,  but  it 
will  be  clean,  and  not  so  horrid  as  one 
might  think. 

Small  pieces  of  silks  and  plushes  make 
lovely,  rouTid  pincushions  and  sachet- 
bags,  withovit  which,  just  now,  no  room 
is  complete. 

Suppose  you  have  a  yai-d  of  scrim,  an 
empty  shoe-box,  a  little  brass  wire,  a  few 
rings,  scraps  of  table  oil-cloth,  etc.  What 
to  do  with  the  truck?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. Why,  you  havebeen  wantinga  place 
for  those  scattered  books  for  some  time. 
Stand  the  shoe-box  on  end,  nail  in  two 
cleats  on  each  side,  place  two  thin  boards 
on  these  cleats  and  fasten.  Stain  or  paint 
the  whole  thing  black.  Pink  the  edges  of 
oil-cloth,  and  tack  on  the  shelves.  Fasten 
the  wire  across  the  top  edge  and  hang 
the  scrim  with  the  rings  upon  it.  Lay  a 
scart  of  felt  or  China  silk  over  the  top. 
Now  you  can  fill  with  books,  arrange 
some  bric-a-brac  on  top,  and  behold !  a 
great  addition  to  a  vacant  corner  and 
something  useful  besides.  Perhaps  there 
may  be  a  piece  of  denim,  or  cotton  flannel, 
or  madras  just  waiting  for  some  such  use. 

In  one  place  you  have  a  dingy  carpet 
lounge.  What  will  you  do  with  that? 
You  haven't  five  dollars  to  have  it  re- 
covered? Well,  I  should  say  not.  Get 
three  yards  of  double-faced  cotton  flannel, 
in  a  rich  crimson  pattern.  It  will  be  about 
thirty  cents  a  yard.  Eemove  the  gimp 
and  tacks,  and  smoothly  cover  the  old  car- 
peting all  up.  If  good  enough,  tack  the 
gimp  back  in  place;  if  not,  buy  new. 
Varnish  the  woodwork  and  throw  a  tidy 
across  the  head.  Everybody  will  wonder 
where  you  got  such  a  lovely  new  velvet 
sofa,  for  a  time,  and  then,  of  course,  it 
will  wear  up  a  little  rough,  but  brush  the 
nap  the  right  way,  and  it  will  pay  for  cov- 
ering. 

The  scraps  left?  Oh,  yes,  cut  them  into 
half  moons.  Sew  two  together  and  stuff 
•with  cotton.   They  make  nice  little  head 


rests,  tied  onto  rocking-chairs  with  nar- 
row ribbon. 

In  the  sewing-room  there  will  be  pieces 
of  washable  goods  left,  not  oven  large 
enough  for  baby's  short  dress.  Well,  make 
a  yoke  and  sleeves  of  this  pretty  light,  and 
add  a  skirt  and  rulHod  strap  around  the 
sleeves,  of  any  contrasting  shade.  It  will 
look  almost  as  if  it  were  done  on  purpose. 
Tho  style  of  odd  sleeves  is  a  splendid  one 
for  all  of  us  who  must  make  the  most  of 
every  cent.  The  black  basque  in  wliich 
the  sleeves  are  threadbare,  will  be  chic 
with  new  velvet  sleeves  and  collar,  and, 
perhaps,  a  piece  arranged  over  the  front. 
Why,  sometimes  it  is  really  enjoyable  to 
see  how  well  we  can  make  a  thing  look  at 
small  expense.  Here  is  a  j-ard  of  inch- 
wide  black  satin  ribbon.  Ten  minutes 
will  make  one  of  the  stylish  new  neck- 
laces. Paint  a  row  of  yellow-eyed  daisies 
along  the  center  and  leave  the  ends  plain. 
Tie  in  the  back  with  a  bow.  It  goes  nicely 
with  a  black  dress. 

Cut  those  scraps  of  pasteboard  into 
palettes  or  plaques.  Cover  with  velvet, 
plush,  or  any  dai-k  material,  and  use  as  a 
background  for  thistle  or  milkweed  pom- 
pons. A  photograph  may  be  placed  in 
the  center  if  desired.  I  have  said  nothing 
of  the  cute  little  toques  which  may  be 
fashioned  from  the  scrap-bag  of  any  fam- 
ih',  but  a  skillful  hand  will  not  need  my 


THE  TOILET. 

Everybody  cannot  have  a  rose-lily  com- 
plexion, but  everj'body  can  have  a  soft, 
agreeable  skin.  First,  women  who  want 
a  nice  skin  ought  not  to  eat  quantities  of 
heavy,  rich  food.    A  diet  of  fruit,  fresh 
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till  it  is  of  the  thickness  of  cream.  Bathe 
the  face  and  hands  at  night  with  this,  let- 
ting it  dry  in. 

Bathing  the  face  daily  in  rain-water  is 
also  an  excellent  way  to  improve  the 
skin.  It  softens  and  whitens  it,  and  acts 
as  a  tonic  upon  all  the  tissues. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  woman,  no  mat- 
ter how  old,  to  make  herself  as  pretty  as 
possible.  One  of  hor  chief  beauties  is  a 
good  complexion,  but  it  should  not  bo 
obtained  through  artificial  means.  Pow- 
ders, if  used  at  all,  should  be  used  very 
sparingly.  They  look  better  in  the  eve- 
ning than  in  the  daylight.  Lead  powders 
are  rank  poison.  Tliey  maybe  known  by 
the  slightly  purple,  livid  cast  they  give 
the  face  when  put  on  heavily.  Young 
girls  should  never  use  powder  at  all.  It 
only  dims  their  bright  color;  use  corn- 
starch to  remove  the  shine. 


WAX-PLANT. 

To  Mrs.  K.,  Maryland. — In  regard  to 
your  wax-plant  let  me  saj',  don't  cast  it 
out.  Keep  it  in  a  warm  room,  and  don't 
water  very  often;  when  you  do,  take  hot 
water  and  be  careful  uot  to  get  it  on  the 
leaves.  Have  patience  and  you  will  have 
a  nice  plant.  Don't  set  it  outdoors  sum- 
mer or  winter.  I  have  one  that  is  twelve 
years  old,  and  it  blooms  from  April  till 
late  in  the  fall;  it  has  from  thirty  to  fifty 
buds  at  one  time.  I  have  started  more 
than  twenty-five  plants  from  a  leaf,  with 
splendid  results.  Mrs.  C.  H.  G. 

Marion,  Ohio. 


X  X 
Ali-over  Design  for  Wood  Carving. 

milk,  unbolted  flour  bread,  grains  and 
vegetables  will  do  more  for  the  complex- 
ion than  a  hundred  washes.  Avoid  lard 
dishes,  spices,  tea,  coffee  and  alcohol. 
Long  drinking  of  tea,  coffee  and  con- 
stipating food  give  women  cloudy  skins 
and  red  noses.  A  torpid  liver  causes  con- 
stipation, and  that  ruins  the  skin.  Dys- 
I^epsia  and  tight  lacing  redden  the  nose. 

Take  a  bath  every  day  in  tepid  water, 
with  a  moderate  use  of  soap.  Cold  water 
in  winter  roughens  the  skiu  and  makes  it 
bark-like.  Wash  your  face  and  neck  in 
hot  water  at  night,  just  before  you  go  to 
bed;  use  soap  at  this  time,  but  rinse  it  off 
thoroughly.  In  the  morning,  when  you 
rise,  is  the  best  time  for  your  bath,  but 
don't  wash  your  face  with  soap  then. 

Women  can  keep  off  pimples  and  sal- 
low spots  by  the  frequent  bath  and  eating 
only  plain,  simple  food.  Milk,  fruit  and 
grains  are  the  best.  Even  wrinkles  can 
be  kept  at  bay  a  long  time.  This  is  done 
by  keeping  good-natured  and  serene,  and 
by  the  use  of  some  softening  lotion  upon 
the  face  every  night.  Pure  glj'cerine, 
thinned  with  water,  is  excellent.  Rub  it 
thoroughly  upon  the  face,  neck  and 
hands  just  before  going  to  bed.  It  will, 
to  a  great  extent,  smooth  out  the  grim 
wrinkles,  and  even  soften  the  whole  ex- 
pression of  the  face.  Oatmeal-water  is 
also  an  excellent  lotion.  Soak  a  cupful 
of  oatmeal  in  five  cupfuls  of  water  for 
twenty -four  hours.  Stir  it  several  times. 
Strain  through  a  sieve  and  add  bay-rum 


ABOUT  YOUR  BOYS. 

Treat  your  boys  as  though  they  were 
of  some  importance,  if  you  would  have 
them  manly  and  self-reliant. 

Be  careful  of  the  little  courtesies.  You 
cannot  expect  your  boy  to  be  respectful, 
thoughtful  and  kind  unless  you  first  set 
him  the  example. 

If  you  would  have  your  boy  make  j'ou 
his  confidant,  take  an  active  interest  in 
all  he  does,  don't' be  too  critical,  and  ask 
for  his  views  and  opinions  at  all  times. 

Don't  keep  your  boys  in  ignorance  of 
things  they  should  know.  It  is  not  the 
wholesome  truth,  but  the  unwholesome 
way  in  which  it  is  acquired  that  ruins 
many  a  young  man. 

Don't  act  as  if  you  thought  your  boy 
amounts  to  nothing,  nor  be  continuallj' 
making  comparisons  between  him  and 
some  neighbor's  son  to  his  disadvantage; 
nothing  will  dishearten  him  quicker. 

Don't  think  that  anything  is  good 
enough  for  theboys  and  that  they  don't 
care  foi-^  nice  things;  have  their  room 
fixed  up  as  nicely  as  possible;  let  them 
understand  it  is  to  be  kept  in  order,  and 
the  result  will  justify  your  pains. 

Furnish  your  boy  with  good,  whole- 
some reading  matter.    Have  him  read  to 
and  with  you.   Discuss  with  him  what 
you  read  and  draw  out  his  opinions  and 
thoughts  upon  the  subject.    Help  him  to 
think  early  for  himself. 
Make  home  a  pleasant  place;  see  to  it 
that  the  boys  don't  have  to  go  somewhere 
else  to  secure  proper  freedom  and  con- 
genial companionship.    Take  time  and 
pains  to  make  them  feel  comfortable  and 
contented,  and  they  will  not  want  to 
spend  their  evenings  away  from  home. 

Pick  your  son's  associates.  See  to  it 
that  he  has  no  friends  you  know  not 
about.  Take  an  interest  in  all  his  trou- 
bles and  pleasures,  and  have  him  feel 
perfectl}'  free  to  invite  his  friends  to  the 
house.  Take  a  little  pains  to  make  him 
and  his  friends  comfortable  and  happy. 
He  will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate  it. 


RECIPES. 

Tom  AT©  Catsup.— 

Tomatoes,       1  gallon; 

Salt,  G  tablespoonfuls ; 

Black  pepper,  3  " 

Cloves,  1  " 

Cinnamon,      2  " 

Allspice,         2  " 

Vinegar,  114  pints. 

One  peck  of  tomatoes  will  make  one  gallon 
of  catsup,  strained. 

Maple  Beer.— To  four  gallons  of  boiling 
water  put  one  quart  of  maple  sirup  and  one 
tablespoonf nl  of  essence  of  spruce;  when 
about  milk-warm  add  one  pint  of  yeast.  When 
fermented  bottle  it.  In  three  days  it  will  be 
fit  for  use.  . 

Koumiss.— This  Is  a  standard  beverage  of  the 
Tartars,  who  almost  live  upon  It  during  the 
summer,  and  it  would  make  a  pleasant  drink 
for  farmers  to  use  during  harvesting.  The 
richer  the  milk  (which  should  be  unskimmed) 
the  better  will  be  your  koumiss.  Into  one 
quart  of  new  milk  put  one  gill  of  fresh  butter- 


milk and  four  lumps  of  white  sugar.  Mix  well 
and  see  that  the  sugar  dissolves.  Put  in  a 
warm  place  to  stand  ten  hours,  when  it  will  be 
thick.  Pour  from  one  vessel  to  another  until 
it  becomes  smooth  and  uniform  in  consistency. 
Bottle  and  keep  in  a  warm  place  twenty-four 
hours.  Shake  well  Ave  minutes  before 
opening. 

PiCKi.ED  Peaches.— Take  ripe  but  not  too 
soft  peaclies,  put  a  clove  in  each  one.  Take 
two  pounds  of  brown  sugar  and  one  gallon  of 
vinegar,  boll  up  twice  and  skim;  pour  while 
hot  over  tho  poaches  and  cover  light.  In  a 
week  or  two  pour  off  and  scald  again,  after 
which  they  will  keep  nicely. 

Gr.\pe  Wine.— Put  the  gi-apes  over  the  fire 
until  the  juice  can  be  removed  by  gentle 
pressure,  then  strain  and  add  one  pound  of 
sugar  to  one  gallon  of  juice;  return  to  the 
stove  and  let  boil  twenty-five  minutes,  skim- 
ming well  all  tlie  time.  Pour  Into  Mason  jars 
and  seal  air-tight  while  hot;  or  if  in  bottles, 
use  new  corks,  wired  on  and  dipped  into  seal- 
ing-wax. Christie  Irving. 

Read  adv.  of  B.  &  O.U.R.  on  page  SS4,  this  paper. 


A  rising  young  artist  in  water-colors  Is  Mi 
Maud  Humphrey,  whose  work  has  won  h 
the  title  of  the  Kate  Greenaway  of  this  country. 
She  began  her  artistic  life  poor,  and  com- 
paratively unknown,  and  the  public  recogni- 
tion of  her  work  was  entirely  due  to  its  merit. 
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CTIinV  Tliorough  and  practical  in- 
OIUUI.  Btruction  Kiven  byHIaH,'at 
StndL-iit's  Home,  in  Book-keeping,BuBi- 
ncBB  Forms,  I'enniaiieliip,  Aritlimotic, 
Li-tter  Writin!,',  (Iiiinniiiir,  sliortliund,  etc.  7  Years' 
Success.  .'^tiHlciitH  1111(1  ioIYtcmccib  from  every  Utitte. 
All  ages  taimlit.  A  TnVi^  Lt  -soii  and  Catalogue /rce. 
Bryant  iStr  Stratton,  ll.i  Main  St.,  Bnflalo,  N.  Y. 
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SATINS  AMI  PLUSH.  A  nice  pacicajje  of 
prottj*  pieces,  all  colors  only  10c.  Slots 
25c.   Western  Supply  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
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DRESSMAKING  SIMPLIFIED. 
Any  Lady  Can  now  Learn  to  Cut  Perfect- 
Fitting  Dresses. 

No  one  using  a  Chart  or  Sqaare  can 
compete  with  The  McDowell  Garment 
Draitln?  Mat-bine  in  Cutting  Stylish, 
Graceful  aiid  Ptrfect-Fittinff  Garments. 
Easy  to  Xesrn,  Rapid  to  Use,  Fits  any 
Ftirm,  Follows  every  Fashion.  An  in- 
vention as  Uat.-1'ul  as  the  Sewing  Ma* 
eh  i  lie. 

Free  30  days  to  test  at  yonr  own  home. 
Send  lor  Illiislrjiifd  Circular. 

THE  McDowell  go. 

6  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Send  35c.  for  copy  4elcgiuit  French  book-s,  explaining  how  to  cut  latest  st^le  gannenta 

WHAT  RGEflTS  SRY  Of  "TOKOLOGY." 

A  complete  Ladies'  Guide :— "Tokology" 
Ki'ows  moi-e  popular  every  clay  ! !  An  agent  in 
Micliigan,  who  has  .sold  .several  hundred,  saj's: 
"I  love 'Tokology' and  am  deliglited  to  be  iu 
its  service.  I  can  sell  ]ust  as  well  in  territory 
that  lias  been  gone  over."— Mr.s.  E.  J.  McEl- 
wain  writes:  "I  took  forty-five  orders  in  five 
days  last  week,  notwitlistanding  tlie  storm.  I 
sell  'Tokology'  because  I  know  I  am  benefiting 
tlie  buyer."— Mrs.  Annie  Sanderson  reports:  "I 
toolc  eiglitj-iiine  orders  for 'Tokology'  in  the 
last  tliree  weelfs.  There  is  no  otlier  book  I  feel 
lilse  working  so  hard  for." — Agents  who  make 
a  regular  business  of  canvassing  will  find 
TOKOLOGY  a  splendid  selling  book.  Pre- 
paid, S2.7.5.  Sample  pages  free. 
Alien  B.  STOCKIUM  &  (0.,  277  Madison  St.,  ClIlCAfiO,  111, 

If  afflictea  witU 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


YOU  CflTl  GET 

THIS  mi% 


We  make  this  liberal  offer,  as  follows: 
ANY  PERSON  can  have  this  paper  one 
year    free   by    sending   us   one  NEW 
yearly  subscriber  at  the  regular  price,  50 
cents  a  year  for  the  paper  alone. 

Notice  the  following  conditions : 
ji|^P"A  JfKW  subscriber  must  be  a  person 
ffl^W  whose  name  is  not  now  on  our  list,  and 
must  be  a  person  whom  you  have  sought  out 
and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  ana  who  has 
consented  to  receive  it.  A  change  from  one 
mem  ber  of  a  family  to  anotlier  U  not  securing 
a  STEW  subscriber. 

Accept  this  ofler  at  once,  as  we  may 
withdraw  it.  The  offer  is  ^ooil  now. 

All  subscriptions  of  present  subscribers  ad- 
vanced one  year  from  date  on  label. 

\V lien  any  ope  takes  advantage  of  the  above  offer, 
the  person  secnrine  and  sendinf^  the  new  subsci-iber 
is  not  entitled  to  any  other  premium  or  reward  except 
one  v«ar's  svbBcriptioyi  to  this  paper,  but  the  new 
subscriber  can  take  any  premium  ofVero(i  in  connec- 
tion witli  tliepivper,  bv  paying  the  reeulnr  price  for 
the  paper,  in chidinfr  the  premium  \vantcd;forexanipIe, 
the  regular  price  of  the  Peerless  Atlas  and  one 
year's  subscription  to  this  paper  is  SI.  The  new 
subscriber  can  have  the  paper  ana  the  Atlas  by 
paying  81,  and  tho  perjon  that  goes  out  and 
hunts  up  the  new  subscriber  can  have  this 
paper  one  year  free  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
but  is  not  entitled  to  any  other  premium  or  reward. 

The  above  oWer  applies  to  this  paper  only, 
and  nil  snbscriptions  must  be  for  this 
paper. 

We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestnnt  ^itreet, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  fo  the  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  4XI>  FIRESIDE, 
Phila«lelphia,  Pit.,  or  Sprin^iicld,  Ohio. 
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^xnxihw  Afternoon. 


TIME  SHALL  BE  NO  LONGER. 

C.  p.  DAVENPORT. 

X  the  sea  and  on  the  land 
J  A  mighty  angel  soon  will  stand, 
^ystand  and  by  Jehovah  swear 
Time  shall  be  no  more. 

The  last  trumpet's  awful  sound 
Then  will  echo  round  and  round, 
Call  the  sleepers  under  ground, 
To  the  judgment  seat. 

Quick  and  dead  will  then  appear  ; 
Men  and  demons  range  before 
That  tremendous  judgment  seat. 
There  their  doom  to  learn. 

Of  men  a  congregation  vast, 
Stand  to  hear  their  sentence  passed.  ^ 
Each,  according  to  their  works, 
Reap  a  just  reward. 

Then  the  Judge  will  to  them  say. 
Depart,  ye  cursed,  far  away. 
My  gospel  j'e  would  not  obey, 
Kor  none  of  my  reproof. 

Down  to  ruin  ye  shall  go. 
Death  eternal  waits  for  you; 
For  your  duty  ye  did  know, 
And  ye  did  it  not. 

Come,  ye  blessed  of  the  Lord, 
Eternal  life  is  your  reward. 
Enter  now  that  blessed  abode. 
Long  prepared  for  you. 


AN  AGE  OF  UNREST. 

HE  closing  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  witnesses  a  deep 
and  ■wide-spread  spirit  of  dissatis- 
faction and  unrest.  And  this, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
past  hundred  years  have  seen  a 
greater  advance  in  all 
 jZ^SL^  that  relates  to  a  ma- 


terial progress  than  any  similar  period  of 
the  world's  histo"ry.  It  is  no  exaggeration, 
even,  to  say  that  the  growth  of  discontent 
and  restlessness  has  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  physical  power,  wealth  and 
comfort,  and  with  advancement  on  lines 
of  political  and  intellectual  progress.  The 
world  has  been  growing  richer,  inven- 
tions have  multii^lied,  trade  has  found  new 
channels,  governments  have  been  liberal- 
ized, luxurj-  has  increased ;  and  all  the 
time  men  have  been  growing  more  dis- 
contented; ominous  signs  of  social  and 
na*:ional  disturbance  were  never  more 
thick  and  threatening. 

This  has  been  very  strongly  put  by|Prof . 
Bryce,  the  historian,  iu  a  late  address  in 
Brooklj'n.  He  said  in  substance,  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  men  thought  they  saw 
before  them  a  promised  land  of  satisfac- 
tion and  happiness.  But  now  when  con- 
stitutional principles  are  recognized; 
when  political  freedom  in  thought  and 
speech  has  been  obtained;  when  trade  and 
the  power  of  making  money  have  had  an 
enormous  development;  when  physical 
science  has  added  a  thousand  comforts  to 
life;  and  when  nations  have  become  pure 
democracies,  there  is  instead  of  repose, 
universal  melancholy,  discontent  and 
despondency.  The  world  does  not  grow 
better,  the  manners  of  the  upper  classes 
are  not  nobler,  nor  are  the  masses  more 
contented. 

This  is  significant  and  solemn  teaching; 
and  it  is  teaching  that  comes  not  from  a 
dreamer  or  fanatic,  but  from  a  clear- 
headed and  practical  observer  of  human 
affairs,  from  one  of  the  foremost  publicists 
of  our  day.  The  witness  is  true.  And  it 
sliows  how  needful  it  is  to  turn  for  in- 
struction, hope  and  comfort,  in  these 
times,  to  the  prophetic  Word.  This  part 
of  the  Holy  Scrijiture  is  certainly  not 
quoted  or  enforced  commonly  in  the  pul- 
pit as  it  should  be.  If  this  Is  an  age  of 
growing  discontent,  it  only  serves  to  con- 
firm the  teaching  of  prophecy,  which  at 
the  same  time  furnishes  the  truest  com- 
fort to  hearts  that  are  weary.  The  greater 
the  uneasiness  and  unhappiness  of  the 
times,  the  greater  the  need  of  the  strength 
and  encouragement  which  the  "sure  word 
of  prophecy"  gives,  and  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  give,  as  "a  light  that  shineth  in 
a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn  and  the 
day-star  arise  in  our  heart." — D.  F.  L.,  in 
Christian  Secretary. 

SINCERITY. 

The  ■word  "sincere"  is  said  to  be  made  up 
of  two  Latin  words,  meaning  "without 
■wax,"  and  originally  referred  to  pure 
honey.  Hence,  to  be  sincere  is  to  be  pure, 
unmixed,  unadulterated.  In  other  words, 
it  is  to  be  honest.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Phil- 
lipians  that  he  prayed  that  they  might  be 


sincere ;  that  is,  that  they  might  be  honest. 
Doubtless  this  would  not  have  sole  refer- 
ence to  business  transactions.  It  had  a 
much  broader  scope.  It  comprehended 
the  whole  range  of  moral  conduct  and 
Christian  relation  and  obligation.  Paul 
desired  that  the  Phillipians  should  be  sin- 
cere in  their  love,  in  their  professions  of 
attachment  to  Christ,  in  their  loyalty  to 
the  gospel,  in  their  fidelity  to  the  breth- 
ren, in  their  attentions  to  the  weak  and 
afilieted,  in  their  benevolence  and  in  their 
prayers.  He  knew  that  they  might  be 
sincere  in  their  business  relations  and  yet 
fail  to  be  sincere  in  their  spiritual  exer- 
cises— in  their  prayers,  in  their  love  to- 
wards God  and  their  brethren, and  in  their 
relation  to  various  Christian  enterprises. 

Christian  honesty  is  not  confined  to 
business  matters.  It  extends  to  and 
through  every  conceivable  relation  which 
one  holds  to  God  and  man,  in  the  church 
and  out  of  it,  in  private  and  iii  public,  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  has  been  charged 
that  even  Christian  men,  although  honest 
in  their  domestic  and  neighborly  rela- 
tions, are  dishonest  in  political  affairs;  or, 
to  put  it  difierently,  they  are  said  to  be 
honest  in  their  private  life,  but  dishonest 
in  their  public  life.  We  doubt  this.  If  a 
man,  no  matter  what  he  professes,  be  in- 
sincere in  public  capacity,  or  in  official 
relations,  he  is  also  insincere  in  his  pri- 
vate and  unofficial  relations.  !?Co  one  is 
divided  iu  his  real  character.  His  insin- 
cerity may  be  more  manifest  in  one  sphere 
of  activity  than  it  is  in  another,  but  his 
insincerity  runs  through  his  whole  char- 
acter, whether  it  is  always  equally  dis- 
cerned or  not.  If  one  be  insincere  in  his 
love  for  his  brethren,  he  is  insincere  in 
his  prayers  to  God ;  and  if  one  pray  in 
public  difierently  from  what  he  means  or 
desires,  but  simply  to  suit  his  listeners, 
he  is  insincere,  he  is  dishonest. — Zion's 
Herald. 


"THAT'S  MY  BOY." 

Once  I  remember  standing  by  the  surg- 
ing billows  on  one  weary  day  and  watch- 
ing for  hours  a  father  struggling  beyond 
in  the  breakers  for  the  life  of  his  son. 
They  came  slowly  toward  the  breakers  on 
a  piece  of  wreck,  and  as  they  came  the 
waves  turned  over  the  piece  of  float,  and 
they  were  lost.  Presently  we  saw  the 
father  come  to  the  surface  and  clamber 
along  to  the  wreck,  and  then  we  saw  him 
plunge  into  the  waves,  and  thought  he 
was  gone ;  but  in  a  moment  he  came  back 
again  holding  the  boy.  Presently  they 
struck  another  wave,  and  over  they  went; 
and  again  they  repeated  the  process. 
Again  they  went  over  and  again  he  res- 
cued his  son. 

By-and-by  as  they  swung  near  the  shore 
they  caught  a  snag  just  out  beyond  where 
we  could  reach  them,  and  for  a  time  the 
waves  went  over  them  there  till  we  saw 
the  boy  in  his  father's  arms,  hanging 
down  in  helplessness,  and  knew  they 
must  be  saved  soon  or  be  lost;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  gaze  of  that  father.  And 
as  we  drew  him  from  the  devouring  waves, 
still  clinging  to  his  son,  he  said:  "That's 
my  boy!  That's  my  boy!"  And  so  I 
have  thought  in  the  hours  of  darkness, 
when  the  billows  roll  over  me,  the  great 
Father  is  reaching  down  to  me,  and  tak- 
ing hold  of  me  crying:  "That's  my  boy !" 
and  I  know  I'm  safe. 

TO-DAY'S  DUTY. 

"  It  will  not  last  long.  Your  day,  my 
day,  the  world's  day,  tlie  day  of  oppor- 
tunity, the  day  of  grace,  the  day  of  salva- 
tion—all days  are  swiftly  passing  away; 
and  the  great  day,  the  last  day,  will  surely 
and  speedily  come."  So  speaks  a  wise 
man.  He  speaks  well.  Time  is  short. 
Our  waking  hours  are  soon  over.  The 
cradle  and  death  chair  of  Frederick  the 
Great  in  the  Hohenzollern  museum  are 
placed  side  by  side.  "With  all  of  us  they 
stand  near  together.  The  time  allotted  us 
to  do  our  work  for  God  will  soon  have 
emptied  itself  into  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
We  must  seize  the  present  opportunities. 
Their  neglect  can  never  be  repaired.  We 
have  our  work  to  do.  We  have  a  tfoiVy 
work.  It  is  more  important  than  we  know. 
Let  us  be  up  and  doing.  Remember  what 
.lesussaid:  "I  must  do  the  work  of  him 
who  sent  me  while  it  is  day;  for  behold, 
the  night  cometh,  when  "no  man  can 
work."  Only  one  conscionsof  this  neces- 
sity will  be  able  to  say,  when  the  sun  is 
setting,  "1  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth. 
I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou 
gavest  me  to  do." — Epworth  Herald. 

Read  adv.  of  B.&  O.K.  U.  on  page  384,  this  paper. 


ll^We  Sell  IDirect  to  P'aixiiliesI 

AND  MAKE  IT  EASY  FOR  YOU  TO  BUY  OF  US  NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  UVE. 

Tes. my  dear, my  Marchal  &  Smith  Piano  is  all 
beautiful  Instrument.  The  tone  13  so  sweet  andy 
pore,  the  action  so  fairy-like,  and  the  finish  so  ele-  y 
gant  that  not  another  thins  can  I  wish  for.  I  wrote  j| 
to  the  factory,  and  told  them  just  what  I  wanted, 
and  they  selected  it  and  sent  it  to  me  for  trial, 
aereeinff  to  tafceit  back  and  pay  all  the  freights  if  1 ) 
did  not  like  it.  But  I  cuuld  not  be  better  suited  Lf  I  u 
had  a  th  xisand  to  choose  from.  Mv  dear,  when  you  0 
want  a  PiaLO  cr  an  Organ  send  for  their  catiilogue. 


PIANOSORGANSl 


^    $180  to  $  1 500. 


$35  to  $500. 


THE  KARGHAL  &  SStflTK  PIANO  CO., 

235  BAST  21  St  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


BUY  WALL  PAPERS  BY  MAIL, 


I 


SRVE  HALF  OR  MORE  AS  WE  SELL  ST  FACTORY  PRICES  AND  , 
SELECT  FROM  BEST  FACTORIES  DHLV.  ' 

Prettv  Patterns  with  Match  Bord»*r5,  Z  to  nc.  per  roll. 
Beautiful  Gilt  with  Match  Borders,  t  to  3k;.  per  roll. 
6  to  Is-in.Gilt  Borders  to  Match  Papers,  2  to  Sc. per  yd. 
i  to  y-in.liorders, without  silt, to  match  papers, Ic.pr  yd. 
Send  «^c..  in  stamps,  for  Imi  Sample*.  Name  this  paper. 
Aeent?  wanted.  F.H.CADY3f'.'>  Hi?h  St..  Pr.  vidence.R.I. 


.HARTSHORNS 


SELF-ACTING 
SKADE  ROLLERS/ 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 


WiEcliester's  HypojlospMle 

TiTTVri^    ATfXi  S8C>I>.flL, 

as  a  tonic  for  Invalids  recovering  from  Fevers 
or  any  other  illness  is  unequaled.  speedily  re- 
storing and  permanantly  increasiDg  the  vital 
strength  and  nen'ous  energy. 

SOLD  BY  DRUCCIST8. 

WINCHESTER  &  CO.  Chemists 

163  WiUiam  Street,  N.  Y. 


WIFE 


The  Pittsburgh 
Lamp  is  one  that 
almostkeeps  itseli 
clean.      If  it  were 
shown  to  every  buyer 
and  the    truth  told 
about  it,  there  would  be 
no  sale  for  any  other 
lamp  at  from  $2.50  up. 
It  is  new,  and  the  old- 
fogy  stores  haven't  gat  it  yet. 
Send  for  a  primer. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH  BrASS  Co. 


French 
Dressing 


SATS  SHE  CA?rSOT  SEE  HOW 
TOC  DO  IT  FOR  THB  aONET, 
I  Q  Bays  a  $G5.00  Improred  Oxford  Sioger 

•  Z  Scwiog  Machine  ;  perfect  working  rell- 
Lceir  nniihed,  adapted  to  light  andheavy 
.  _  Sj'snlh  3  cosi^kle  s=  t  of  t he  1  atest  improved 
attachmeati  free,  fcich  machine  guaranteed  for  5 
vears.  Bay  direct  fr:)o  our  factorv.aad  save  deslera 
and  &^nL=  pr-nt.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOGl'E, 
SITG.  C0SPA5T,  DZF'I  10,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

HILLi  HE  PAYS 
THE  EXPRESS. 

ONE  YEAR  TRIAL  FREE. 

3>aeb€r,  solid  silTerinfl,  foil  ecjraTcd 
■^i-,  guiTEateed  tOTea-indteep  its"  color 
equal  to  coin  ailTer  for  CO  years,  nnenalleJ 
in  sppearutoe.  aztd  perfect  sa  a  timekeeper. 
Cutebows  back  of  caje.   TLe  cnfraT- 
inrca  this  watch  is  a  marvel  of  perfeo- 
tL-.n  2.-^^  can  not  be  daplicated  elso- 
v..t:i  in      World  for  leis  than  tfar«o 
ti=ie3  OUTpri«.  Thensorement  £3 
CUT  own  Fp«i=l  full  plate  ruby 
jeweled  El^^n  Sr»lcirorksJ, 

StmffindiSttmSet 

celebrated  for  Its  hand«om« 
srpe^ance  and  perfect  xim^ 
-  -  r      \-^-J--.-le&.  Sfaay 
_  ;      at  125.00 
-  n5  better  re- 
and  we 
--  every  respect 
^3.ch  ntcb  a 


vc-jr  or'ier  and  we  " 
ihe  ■wttch  to  yoQ  by**pri  ^ ; 
0.  D.  If  on  ezaBunatioD  ' 
expres?  office  you  find  '.\ 

Te7Te-e:!W-i  psT   tie  tx-_T-:j 

and  1-.  13  To-.ir=.  c;!j£r»^s  yen  fiy 
n)Lhi3^  and  it  viU  be  reCxroed  at 
oar  expense.  Address: 

-HILL  &  CO.^ole«^e  Jeweler* 

m  Madison  St.,  CMcago. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

A  Prize  Rebus. 

$100.00  d?e"d*D'iHS;s  Cash 

FIFTY  DOLLARS  CASH, 

Svery  handsoTne  eolid  gold,  reUable,  stem  ivlnd 
and  etem  set  watches,  10  fifty  dollar  bleh-arin 
fewlng  machines,  10  twenty-flve  dollar  ellk  dress 
jatterns,  23  very  handsome  solid  silver  stem  wind 
sod  stem  set  watches  for  correct  cuesses. 


LADIES' AND  CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Awarded  higfieit  honors  at 

Philadelphia  1876  I  Melbourne  1SS0 

Berlin   1877  I  Frankfort  1881 

Paris  187S  I  Amsterdam  1883 

And  wherever  else  exhibited. 


FOR  YOU 

>Ie.  P-\s>!elee  sold  in 
three  days,  116  L'opper 
Coins  for  SS.iilS;?.'  Sil- 
ver Coins  for  ^,713;  4 
Gold  Coins  tor  $1,760. 
And  we  can  prove  that 
others  have  done  nearly  as  well. 

Coin  Collecting  Pays  Big 

If  you  have  any  Old  Coins  or  proofs 
coined  before  ISTS.save  them, as  they 
may  be  worth  a  fortune. Illustrated 
circulars  on  rare  coins  free  at  oflBce 
or  mailed  tor  two  stamps.  j 

Numismatic  Bank,  Boston,Mass, ' 


The  above  Rebus  names  a  common  vegetable  used  for 
food  bv  every  family  every  day.  ^VJiat  is  it ! 
To  the  first  person  ^^^o  sends  tbo  correct  answer  to 
I  the  above  rebus  before  Monday.  November  30th,lS91,w© 
[  will,  give 

;      One  Hundred  Dollars  Cash. 

TothesecondFIFTT  DOLI-AHS  IX  C.\SH.  foeach 
o£  the  next  5  A  SOLID  GOLD  WATCH  (not  plated 
but  Snlid  Goldi.  To  each  of  the  next  ten  A  #50  SEW. 
I>e  M\CII1XE.  Toeachofthe  next  ten  A  IIAXD- 
SOSIESLLK  DKESSPATTERXori4to  18TAKD3. 
You  can  choose  between  black  ^ray,  blue,  green, 
brown  or  wine  color,  and  we  will  send  the  color  of  your 
choice.  To  the  next  t>vent>--five  we  will  give  toeach  onea 
'  handsome  Gcnntae  SOLID  SILVER  CASED  WATCH 
stem  wind  and  set.  We  send  these  premiums  thesameday 
your  guess  is  received,  ail  express  charges  prepaid,  to  the 
limit  of  this  offer. 

With  vour  answer  to  the  rebus  we  require  you  to  send 
thirty  cents,  and  we  will  mail  you  our  l6-pape  64  column 
paper  "The  American  Household  Journal '  regularly  for 
six  months.  The  December  issues  of  all  our  publicatioGS 
will  announce  the  result  of  this  offer  and  the  name  and 
full  address  of  everv  prize  winner  wilt  be  printed. 

This  offer  is  made'  solelv  to  advertise  our  publications 
and  introduce  them  into  new  homes.  We  are  well  able 
and  shall  promptlv  give  all  the  prizes  offered  here— squaro 
dealing  is  our  motto.  Postage  stamps  taken— we  use 
them.  Give  your  fuU  name  and  P.  O.  address.  Our  ad- 
dress is  I 

The  American  Household  Journal. 

216  Washington  Sf  .  Jersey  City.  N.J. 
When  you  write  mention  this  paper. 

If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 

HAIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  ON  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

QUICKLY  DISSOLVED  AND  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  eOLUTION 

AND   THE    GBOWTU    FOREVER    UESTaOYEO    WITUDL'T    THE    SLIGHTEST  »  a 

•  *  •  lyjfRY  OR  D^scol.l■n■^T!o^•  or  the  most  pelicate  skin. 

DIlwoTered  by  AccIdcDt-— I.**  Cokpocmjing.  aa  incomplete  mixtare  Tr»s  sccidcataUy 
spilli;<l  oD  tbe  back  of  tlie  haDd.  and  on  wjuhiQg  arterwird  il  wad  discovtrtd  that  the  hair  waj 
completely  removeU.  We  purchased  the  new  discorer.T  and  named  it  U0DE5K.  It  is  perfectly 
pore,  free  from  all  injurious  eubsunces,  and  so  simple  any  one  can  use  it.  It  acts  mildly  but 
sur^lT,  and  yoa  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  results.  Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the 
hair  disappears  as  if  b.T  magic.  It  has  no  resemblance  whateTer  to  an>  other  preparation  ever  used 
f.^r  a  like  purpose,  and  no  scientific  discorery  ever  attained  such  wonderful  results.  IT  CAN 
NOT  FAIL.  If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application  will  remove  It  permanently;  the  heavy 
growth  such  as  the  beard  or  hair  on  moles  may  require  two  or  more  applications  before  all  the 
roots  are  destroyed,  although  all  hair  will  be  removed  at  each  appUcation.  and  without  shghtesi 
Injury  or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied  or  ever  afterward.  sioDiKT  sCPaaciDas  blictkoi.t8IS. 

 Recommended      all  aho  haoe  teeted  its  merits — Used  bi/  people  of  refinement.  ■ 

Gentlemen  who  do  not  appreciate  nature's  giftof  abeard,  will  find  a  priceless  boon  in  Modene, 
which  does  away  with  shating.  Itdissolres  and  destroys  the  life  principle  of  the  hair,  thereny 
rendering  its  future  growth  an  ntter  impossibilitT.  and  Is  Kuaraulced  to  be  as  harniless  as  water 
to  the  skin  Young  persons  who  find  an  embarrassinz  crowth  of  hair  coming,  should  use  Modene 
_  to  de>tro»  its  growth.  Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailine  ca.<es.  postage  paid,  (securely 
f*  .-aled  from  obserralion)  on  receipt  of  price,  ♦l.OO  per  bottle.  Send  money  by  I"'"' "!'°/°?' 
fall  address  written  plainlv.  Cj»Correspondencc  sacredly  prirate.  Postage  stamps  recelTed  tni 
same  as  cash,    (jlwats  m.'iTios  yocb  cotrxmKn  this  pipkr.)    Cut  this  advertisement  out. 

LOCAL  AND     I  MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CINCINNATI.  C,  U.  S.  A. 
GENERAL  AGENTS      Mannfacturcrs  of  the  lilshcut  Grade  Hair  PreparaUoBS. 
^  WANTED         I  You  can  register  sour  letter  at  ana  Poat-office  to  insure  ite  safe  detititri. 

WeOffe^  •irouOf  OKt  AII.L'REOB  THE  SUUHTEST  EJaCKY.  OyETERT  BOTTLE  GVAMASTKBD. 


DOUBLE 
Breech-loader 

$7.99. 
RIFLESSioO 

PISTOLSlSc 


GUNS 


WATCHES,  BICYCLES. 

All  itiod« cheaper  tb»D  el»e- 
■where.  Before  you  bay, 
seo'i  slamp  for  catalogue  to 

ThePowellAClemehtCo. 

166  Male  St.,  anclsa»ti,0. 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


SErTEMBER  1,  1891. 
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BUILDING  A  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

HE  Farm  and  Fireside  has  giv- 
en designs  for  nearly  all  kinds 
of  poultry-houses,  yet  many 
readers  ■write  and  in- 
quire  for  plans  of  the 
"best  poultry-house."  If  some  design  of 
a  poultry-house  could  be  adopted  and  to 
be  made  to  apply  to  all  climates,  breeds 
and  conditions,  there  would  be  no  difficul- 
ty in  the  way,  but,  unfortunatelj',  it  is  an 
impossibility  to  suggest  any  kind  of 
poultry-house  that  would  be  acceptable 
to  all. 

Each  individual,  -when  about  to  con- 
struct a  poultry-house, first  estimates  upon 
the  cost,  and  as  the  matter  of  cost  reg- 
ulates every  other  detail  connected  with  its 
construction,  many  preferred  plans  are 
necessarily  overlooked.  The  number  of 
fowls,  the  climate,  the  location  and  the 
prices  of  materials  are  all  to  be  considered. 
Those  -who  are  not  particular  in  regard 
to  the  cost  often  make  the  mistake  of 
building  the  house  in  a  style  too  elaborate, 
and  pay  more  attention  to  the  provision 
of  conveniences  for  the  attendant  than  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  liens,  and  they 
therefore  fail  in  securing  as  good  results 
as  do  those  who  own  structures  less 
costly. 

The  main  object  when  building  is  to 
Secure  the  greatest  space  possible  on  the 
floor  for  the  least  money.  "What  the  hens 
require  most  is  plenty  of  room.  They 
need  a  space  upon  which  they  can  scratch 
and  exercise  in  the  winter,  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  roof 
may  be  of  any  kind  of  material,  provided 
that  the  house  is  kept  dry  and  warm  dur- 
ing the  cold  season.  Many  persons  pay 
more  attention  to  ventilation  than  any- 
thing else,  but  while  ventilation  is  a  very 
important  matter  in  summer,  the  admis- 
sion of  draughts  of  air  in  winter  is  very 
damaging,  leading  to  roup  and  other  dis- 
eases. It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  construct 
a  poultry-house  that  is  suitable  for  both 
■winter  and  summer,  and  to  keep  the  hens 
comfortable  at  all  seasons. 

The  floor  of  the  house  is  another  diffi- 
culty over  which  many  cannot  decide.  A- 
board  floor  is  the  best,  but  such  a  floor 
leads  to  the  harboring  of  rats,  which  do 
great  damage  to  chicks.  The  rats  may  be 
prevented  by  stone  or  cement,  but  if  the 
wooden  floor  is  to  be  thus  underlaid,  it 
adds  to  the  expense,  while  a  stone  or 
cement  floor  uncovered  is  cold  and  damp, 
unless  loept  well  littered  with  leaves,  cut 
straw,  or  some  suitable  material.  It  is 
always  cheaper  to  have  one  or  more  poul- 
try-houses connected,  with  only  one  par- 
tition between,  but  such  a  plan  brings  the 
flocks  nearer  together,  and  does  not  per- 
mit of  allowing  ample  space  for  foraging 
if  a  large  number  of  hens  are  kept . 

Cheap  poultry-houses  may  be  made  as 
serviceable  as  those  that  are  more  costly. 
For  winter  they  will  be  improved  if  lined 
with  prepared  paper,  but  then  again  we 
find  that  lice  will  harbor  under  the  paper 
in  summer;  hence,  as  soon  as  an  advan- 
tage seems  to  be  secured  at  one  season, 
another  obstacle  arises  at  some  other 
time.  There  is  no  "best"  poultry-house. 
Each  one  must  judge  for  himself,  by  con- 
sidering the  expense  he  can  bear,  and  to 
make  all  the  provisions  possible  for  the 
Inclemencies  of  his  climate,  the  main  ob- 
ject being,  as  we  stated,  the  securing  of 
the  most  room  possible  on  the  floor  for  the 
least  cost.  ^   

MOULTING  HENS. 

The  best  food  for  moulting  hens  is  lean 
meat.  To  have  hens  lay  in  winter,  the 
early  moulting  hens  must  be  fed  on  food 
that  will  assist  to  renew  the  feathers. 
Fat  foods  are  not  desirable,  as  no  heating 
elements  are  necessary  in  summer.  Foods 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  the  phosphates  are  in 
demand  by  moulting  hens,  and  of  the 
grain  foods,  bran  is  the  best.  The  bran 
should  be  scalded,  and  to  a  pint  of  bran 
should  be  added  halt  a  pint  of  corn-meal 
and  a  gill  of  linseed-meal,  mixed  to  a  stiff 
dough  with  milk.  'Such  a  mixture,  with 
a  little  lean  meat  occasionally  and  an  al- 
lowance of  green  food,-  should  enable  the 
hens  to  moult  quickly  and  easily,  and 
without  becoming  debilitated  at  any  time 
during  the  process  of  moulting.  Twice  a 
day  is  sufficient  to  feed  them,  and  they 
should  be  given  all  that  they  will  eat.  It 
is  best  to  remove  all  hens  that  begin  to 


moult  from  the  others,  as  they  shovild  be 
fed  in  a  diflferent  manner.  The  quarters 
should  be  dry,  as  the  hens  may  not  have 
any  feathers  on  their  bodies  at  certain 
stages  of  the  moulting  process. 

THE  MANURE  HEAP. 

Let  the'  hens  Avork  in  the  manure  heap 
all  they  wish.  They  will  find  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  food,  and  they  will 
work  the  manure  up"  into  a  fine  condition, 
by  scratching  over  it,  that  will  render  it 
the  best  that  can  be  used  for  the  garden  or 
for  flowers.  There  is  a  large  proportion 
of  food  in  the  manure  of  animals  that 
will  be  of  service  to  the  hens,  and  they 
should^have  the  privilege  of  securing  it  as 
a  matter  of  economy. 

A  CHEAP  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Dunlap,  Betzer,  Mich.,  sends 
a  plan  of  his  ijoultry-house,  which  ho  de- 
scribes as  follows:  "The  house  is  small, 
being  SxlO  feet,  and  6  feet  high.  The  cost 
is  about  §7  for  material,  not  estimating 
labor  or  hauling.  I  keep  about  40  fowls. 
Fig.  1  is  the  external,  and  Fig.  2  the 
ground  plan,  view  of  the  house.  On  the 
south  side  are  two  windows,  and  also  on 
the  east  side,  above  the  door.  On  the 
north  side  are  the  nests.  The  small 
shed  roof,  under  which  are  eight  nests. 


CHOLERA  GERMS. 

Where  cholera  has  once  appeared,  it  will 
break  out  again  if  the  germs  are  not  all 
destroyed.  To  d9  so,  it  is  best  to  clear  out 
all  the  hens,  and  not  allow  one  on  the 
farm  until  the  premises  are  cleaned,  as  the 
disease  may  be  continually  appearing  if 
this  precaution  is  not  taken.  To  eradicate 
cholera  requires  care  and  labor,  and  the 
work  must  be  done  patiently,  as  well  as 
repeated  every  week,  for  a  month  or  two. 
Dissolve  a  pound  of  copperas  and  a  pound 
of  blue-stone  in  six  gallons  of  boiling  wa- 
ter. Wlien  cold,  add  one  pound  of  ordi- 
narj'^  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  add  ten  gal- 
lons of  cold  water,  sprinkle  the  mixture 
everywhere,  on  the  ground,  in  the  poultry- 
house,  and  on  every  spot  that  a  hen  has 
at  any  time  occupied,  finallj'  drenching 
the  place  with  lime-water  or  whitewash. 
It  destroys  lice,  also. 


REFUSE  FOOD  FOR  POULTRY. 

In  the  summer  season  the  hens  on  the 
range  secure  a  large  share  of  food  that  can- 
not be  utilized  in  any  other  manner,  and 
where  a  small  flock  is  kept  and  confined  in 
a  yard,  in  some  suburban  location,  they  can 
be  kept  on  the  waste  or  refuse  of  the  fam- 
ily. The  hen  will  subsist  on  all  kinds  of 
food — meat,  grains,  seeds,  fruits  and  veg- 


A  Cheap  Poultry-house.— Fig  1. 


are  shown  in  the  ground  plan  at  A.  The 
perches  (B)  are  level,  and  18  inches  from 
the  floor,  they  having  a  hinge,  so  as  to  be 
raised  ug  and  fastened  to  the  roof  for 
cleaning.  This  leaves  the  floor  all  clean. 
C  is  the  dust-box,  and  D  D  the  large  and 
small  doors.  E  E  are  windows.  The 
material  used  was  290  feet  of  %-inch 
boards,  80  feet  of  one-inch  boards,  300  feet 
of  ribs,  300  feet  of  battens,  five  bundles  of 
shingles,  25  pounds  of  tarred  paper,  glass, 
hinges,  etc.,  and  22  pounds  of  nails.  I  use 
cut  straw^  on  the  floor,  which  keeps  it 
clean." 

BARN  SWEEPINGS. 

The  hay  seeds,  and  also  the  crumbled  or 
broken  leaves  of  the  haj^,  make  the  best  of 
feed  for  chicks,  and  even  for  adult  fowls. 
The  sweepings  should  be  saved  and  stored 
in  barrels.  If  used  in  winter,  by  being 
scalded  and  ground  grain  added  to  it,  the 
mixture  will  be  quite  a  luxury  to  all  kinds 
of  poultry.    The  seeds  of  wheat  or  any 


A  Cheap  Poultry-house.— Fig.  2. 

other  grains  that  ma.j  be  wasted  on  the 
barn  floor  will  be  serviceable  for  the  hens. 
It  should  be  an  inducement  to  thoroughly 
clean  out  the  barn,  sweeping  it  carefully 
every  season,  before  storing  the  new  crops, 
in  order  to  secure  the  valuable  poultry 
food  that  may  be  obtained  in  that  man- 
ner. 


etables— which  gives  her  a  wide  range. 
It  will  pay  to  keep  a  few  hens  to  consume 
the  waste  of  a  family,  as  the  hens  return 
their  product  to  their  owner  in  a  short 
time.  To  attempt  to  feed  a  pig  on  waste 
food  compels  the  owner  to  wait  until  the 
pig  matures,  but  the  hen  will  begin  lay- 
ing, and  continue  throughout  the  season, 
thus  paying  cash  in  eggs  for  all  she  re- 
ceives, and  she  will  accept  anything  that 
is  edible.  A  small  flock  pays  better  than 
a  large  One,  proportionately,  because  of 
the  utilization  of  the  refuse,  and  because 
but  little  or  no  labor  is  required  for  them 
compared  with  a  large  number.  All  who 
have  waste  and  refuse  should  provide  a 
place  for  hens  and  thus  convert  the  waste 
into  eggs. 

PUSHING  THE  TURKEYS. 

In  three  months  the  young  turkeys  of 
to-day  will  be  sent  to  market,  and  to  have 
them  large  and  well  grown  they  should 
receive  extra  attention  now.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  turn  them  out  to  forage  for 
themselves  and  to  roost  in  the  trees.  It 
is  an  excellent  plan,  and  enables  many  to 
raise  a  large  flock  at  little  or  no  cost,  but 
it  will  pay  to  give  them  a  feed  at  night, 
so  as  to  increase  the  growth  as  well  as  to 
induce  them  to  come  up  to  roost.  If  the 
young  turkeys  are  early  taught  to  roost 
under  an  open  shed,  so  as  to  be  protected 
from  storms,  they  will  thrive  better  than 
if  roosting  in  trees.  Young  turkeys  be- 
come lame  from  flying  on  and  off  the 
high  limbs  of  trees,  and  do  not  grow  after 
being  injured.  The  object  should  be  to 
feed  them  from  this  time  until  they  are 
ready  for  market,  but  feed  only  sparingly 
at  present.  After  October  they  may  be 
fed  all  they  can  eat  at  one  meal,  morning 
and  night,  in  order  to  have  them  fat  and 
in  choice  condition  to  secure  the  best 
prices.  It  is  not  the  largest  turkey  that 
sells  soonest,  but  the  fat  and  plump  bird, 
of  medium  size,  for  which  an  extra  price 
can  be  obtained  at  all  seasons. 


DISEASES  FROM  PIGEONS. 

The  pigeon,  as  is  well  known,  will  feed 
atall  the  poultry-yards  in  a  neighborhood, 
and  is  no  respecter  of  owners.  A  flock  of 
pigeons  will  soon  learn  to  know  the  feed- 
ing hours,  and  will  alight  In  j'ards  when 
not  desired.  They  are  liable  to  carry  dis- 
ease from  one  yard  to  another,  even  on 
their  feet,  and,  as  tlioj'  are  subject  to 
many  of  the  diseases  that  aflect  fowls,  and 
particularly  roup,  they  are  a  nuisance  in 
any  community.  They  will  also  introduce 
lice  from  a  distance.  If  one  wishes  to  keep 
pigeons  he  should  do  so  by  keejiing  them 
confined  in  wire  yards,  covered,  and  not 
at  the  expense  of  his  neighbor's  feed,  with 
the  risk  of  causing  disease  in  all  the  flocks. 
There  should  be  some  protection  for  those 
who  do  not  w-ish  pigeons  in  their  yards. 


POOR  HATCHES  IN  SUMMER. 

Eggs  will  hatch  better  from  April  to 
August  than  will  eggs  laid  after  that 
time.  Tills  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hens 
are  not  in  as  full  vigor  as  in  the  spring, 
and  because  they  are  close  on  the  moulting 
period.  The  chicks  hatched  late  are  not 
as  strong  and  vigorous  when  hatched  at 
this  season  as  those  hatched  earlier,  but 
they  will  have  the  advantage  of  warmer 
weather.  Lice,  however,  destroy  more 
late  chicks  than  disease,  and  unless  chicks 
are  protected  against  the  pests  it  will  be 
economical  not  to  allow  hens  to  hatch 
broods  so  late. 

SHARP  GRIT. 

Even  on  stony  ground  the  hens  may, 
by  daily  foraging  over  the  same  space,  use 
up  all  the  available  material  that  is  ser- 
viceable as  grit.  Smooth,  round  gravel  is 
not  suitable.  Hens  require  something 
sharp  and  cutting,  or  they  will  be  unable 
to  properly  masticate  their  food.  The 
broken  china  and  crockery  maybe  utilized 
with  advantage  for  gijt  by  pounding  it 
into  small  pieces  (about  the  size  of  beet 
seed),  and  scattering  it  wherever  the  hens 
forage,  as  they  will  search  for  and  find 
every  piece. 

FRESH  EGGS  IN  SUMMER. 

To  keep  eggs  fresh  for  a  long  time,  re- 
move the  males  from  the  hens.  Eggs  from 
hens  that  are  not  with  male  will  keep  four 
time^  as  long,  with  the  same  care,  as  those 
from  hens  that  run  with  males,  and  such 
eggs  may  be  shipped  to  any  distance,where 
they  are  sure  to  arrive  in  a  fresh  and  mar- 
ketable condition,  even  in  the  warmest 
weather. 

THE  WATER-TROUGHS. 

Wooden  water-troughs  are  the  best  in 
summer,  but  they  sometimes  become 
slimy  on  the  sides.  Take  an  old  broom 
and  brush  them  well,  washing  with  soap- 
suds, and  then  rinse  with  clear  water. 
As  the  water-trough  is  the  source  of  spread- 
ing disease,  they  cannot  receive  too  much 
attention  in  the  matter  of  keeping  them 
clean. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Ferrets.- R.  A.  B.,  Ringtown,  Ohio,  writes: 
"  Bo  ferrets  liariii  poultry  in  any  manner?" 

Reply  :— Yes ;  they  are  as  destructive  as 
minks  or  weasels. 

Hens  Eating  Feathers.- M.  T.  M.,  Scam- 
mon,  Mich.,  writes  :  "Please  give  a  remedy  for 
hens  pulling  feathers  from  each  other." 

Reply:— It  is  a  vice  acquired,  and  can  only 
be  cured  by  separating  the  guilty  birds  from 
the  others.  It  occurs  mostb'  with  active  birds 
that  are  confined  and  not  given  a  variety  of 
food. 

Caponizlng.— D.  B.  W.,  Bromer,  Ind., 
writes:  "To  what  extent  does  capouizing  the 
coolcerels  increase  their  value?" 

Reply:— In  April  and  May  they  sell  at  from 
25  to  35  cents  per  pound,  in  our  large  cities.  A 
capon  grows  faster  and  reaches  a  heavier 
weight  than  a  cock,  and  its  flesh  Is  better  fla- 
vored. 

Tnrning'  Fg:grs  in  Incubator.  —  L.  H., 

Jackson  Summit,  Pa.,  writes :  "Please  explain 
what  is  meant  by  turning  eggs  iu  an  incuba- 
tor." 

Reply:— It  means  to  simply  turn  each  egg 
half  round, so  as  to  change  their  position, and 
may  be  done  by  hand  or  with  rack  or  tray. 

liossof  Cliicks.— E.W.,Onsburg,Mo.,wriles: 
"What  is  the  cause  of  chicks  having  the  skin 
pufled  up  on  the  throat,  breast  and  back? 
They  live  a  short  time  and  die." 

Reply:— It  is  the  result  of  indigestion.  Al- 
low them  fine,  sharp  grit,  and  give  a  variety 
of  food.  Sometimes  it  is  caused  by  some  cer- 
tain food,  which  should  be  avoided.  Add  five 
drops  of  tincture  nux  vomica  to  each  pint  of 
the  drinking  water. 

Crop  Bound.- L.  C,  Sewickley,  Pa.,  writes  : 
"  I  have  a  hen  which  baa  just  weaned  her 
chicks.  Her  crop  hangs  down  four  Inches,  and 
liesfull.   She  has  not  eaten  for  two  days." 

Reply:— There  is  an  obstruction  In  the  pas- 
sage leading  from  the  crop  to  the  gizzard.  Give 
a  teaspoonf  ul  of  castor  oil,  and  work  the  crop 
well  with  the  hand  until  It  becomes  soft.whlch 
may  require  ten  minutes  or  more.  Otherwise, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  obstruction 
by  making  an  incision  in  the  crop. 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS 
Cure  SICK  HEADACHE. 

95  Cents  a  Box. 
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i^READ  THIS  NOTICE.-®a 
Q»eslious  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm,  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asting  infor- 
mation UDon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-otBce  address  of  the  inouirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEss  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containiiig  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Best  Varieties  of  Wheat.— A,  J,  T.  See 

article  on  wheat  varieties  on  another  page 
of  this  issue. 

Planting;  Asparag;ns  and  Rhubarb  In 
Autnmn.— J.  H.,  Hosper,  Iowa,  writes:  "Will 
Joseph  please  tell  me  if  rliubarb  and 
asparagus  transplanted  in  fall  do  well,  and 
what  winter  protection,  if  any,  is  needed?" 

Reply  by  Joseph :— Have  ground  well  pre- 
pared and  properlj'  enriched,  and  set  early 
enough  so  the  plants  will  become  well  estab- 
lished in  their  new  location  before  heavy 
freezing,  and  they  will  do  all  right.  >Jo 
special  winter  protection  is  needed  here  with 
us;  but  you  may  put  a  coat  of  good  manure 
on  the  beds  late  in  the  fail;  it  will  be  all  the 
better  for  the  plants.  Scatter  it  somewhat  in 
spring,  and  work  it  into  the  surface  with  hoe 
and  cultivator. 

Jfitrate.s  and  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — 
F.  G.  R.,  Hyrum,  Utah,  writes:  '-Is  nitrate 
of  soda  the  same  as  commou  saltpeter,  as  sold 
in  stores?  How  is  sulphate  of  ammonia 
applied,  and  at  what  quantity  per  acre  ?" 

r.EPLi'  BY  Joseph:— Xitrate  of  soda  is  known 
also  as  cubic  or  Chili  saltpeter,  and  an  alto- 
gether different  thing  from  the  saltpeter  of 
our  stores,  wliich  is  nitrate  of  potash.  The 
only  constituent  of  real  value  in  tlie  former  Is 
nitrogen,  wliile  the  lattei  also  contains  potash, 
and  therefore  is  much  more  valuable  and 
much  more  expensive  than  the  other.  Sul- 
phate of  potash  looks  like  fine  salt,  and,  like 
dry  nitrate  of  soda,  can  be  applied  broadcast 
in  the  same  manner  as  one  won  Id  sow  wheat  or 
rye.  A  good  application  for  vegetables  is 
three  hundred  to  live  hundred  pounds  per 
acre  ;  for  wlieat,  a  hundred  pounds  should  be 
all  sufficient. 

Timothy  for  Hay.— A.  H.  G.,  Clifton, 
Tenn.,  writes:  "(1)  What  kind  of  land  is  best 
adapted  to  tiniotlij-  culture?  (2)  When  is 
the  best  time  for  sowing?  i3)  What  is  the 
best  way  of  putting  seed  into  the  ground — with 
Acme  harrow,  roller  or  brush  ?  {4)  How 
much  seed  per  acre?  (5)  Is  timothy  usuall.v 
cut  more  than  once  a  year  in  Tennessee?  (6) 
What  is  an  average  annual  yield  of  timothy 
per  acre,  on  good  land?  (7)  At  what  stage  is 
it  best  to  mow  timothy  for  hay?  (S)  How 
long  should  timothy  hay  lie  in  the  field,  after 
being  cut,  before  taken  up?" 

Reply:— (1)  .\  good,  rich,  clay  loam.  (2) 
About  the  first  of  September,  or  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  autumn  l  ains.  (•?)  With  a  good 
broadcast  seeder,  on  land  thoroughly  prepared 
with  roller  and  harrow.  (41  About  six  quarts. 
(5)  Once  a  year.  (6)  From  one  and  one  half  to 
two  and  one  half  tons.  (7)  The  best  time  is 
just  as  the  bloom  drops.  (S)  Only  long  enough 
for  it  to  cure.  That  cut  after  three  o'clock, 
one  afternoon,  can  be  put  in  the  mow  the 
following  afternoon,  it  conditions  are  favor- 
able. 

Squash-vine  Boj-er.— H.  E.  B.,  Great  Neck, 
L.I.,  writes:  "Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what 
is  tlie  trouble  with  my  cucumbers?  They 
have  been  growing  well,  and  fruit  in  fair 
quantities  since  July  ith  ;  all  at  once  a  plant, 
apparently  healthy,  droops  and  in  a  day  or 
two  dies.  .Sometimes  a  lateral  vine  will  re- 
main green  and  continue  to  grow  for  a  few 
days  after  the  main  vine  dies.  On  examining 
the  roots,  some  appear  healthy,  while  others 
are  withered.  I  do  not  find  worms  in  the 
roots;  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  compost,  horse  and 
hog  manure  m ixed.  Some  of  the  plants  were 
started  in  the  green-house,  otliers  from  seed 
sown  where  the  plants  now  stand.  '  Last  j'ear 
the  vines  were  affected  in  the  same  manner. 
Muskmelons  and  Hubbard  squash  are  sim- 
ilarly affected,  but  only  a  few  of  tliem  thus 
far." 

Reply:— Your  cucumber  vines  have  prob- 
ably been  attacked  by  the  squash-vine  borer. 
The  young  larvre,  from  eggs  laid  by  the  moth 
upon  the  vines  near  the  roots,  burrow  into 
the  center  and  feed  upon  the  succulent  In- 
terior. Look  for  whitish  worms  in  the  vines, 
not  in  the  roots. 

Fertilizers  for  Grain.- W.  W.  C,  Por- 
ter, Wash.,  writes:  'Our  land,  a  coarse  clay, 
produces  all  kinds  of  fruit,  but  no  good  crop 
of  wheat  or  oats.  What  would  be  the  best  and 
cheapest  fertilizer  to  use?  Wood  ashes  have 
good  effect,  but  are  not  available  in  quantity. 
Commercial  fertilizers  cannot  be  had  at 
prices  that  would  justify  their  use.  Would 
llmeor  plaster  answer,  and  If  so,  how  applied?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— Use  all  the  ashes  you 
can  get;  but  it  is  very  likely  that  you  need 
phosphoric  acid  mostly,  and  of  this  even 
barn-yard  manure  has  but  a  small  percentage. 
Of  course,  lime  and  plaster  do  not  contain  it. 
If  possible,  use  bone  or  fertilizer  of  any  kind 
derived  from  bone.  Lime  and  plaster  may 
help  you  to  increase  a  few  crops,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  soil  fertility.  Also  use  clover  in 
rotation.  Lime  and  plaster  may  be  put  on 
broadcast,  or  with  the  drill.  Use  a  few  barrels 
of  lime  to  the  acre.  A  hundred  pounds  or  so 
of  plaster  will  probably  give  you  as  good 
results  as  double  that  quantity. 

Ashes,  Poultry  Droppings  and  Muck. 

— G.  D.  S.,  Fleetwood,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  have 
unleached  wood  ashes  (oak  and  chestnut),  hen 
droppings  and  di-y  muck  from  a  fish  dam. 
How  should  they  be  mixed  and  applied  on 
onions,  muskmelons,  celery  and  cauliflower, 
or  in  general,  on  a  loamy  soil?  Which  of  the 
above  three  might  mostly  be  used  in  cold 
frames  for  caulifiower?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— If  yon  use  plenty  of 
dry  muck  you  can  ml.x  them  all  and 
leave  them  thus  until  used,  especially  if  the 
heap  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  the  dry  muck. 
A  compost,  made  in  this  waj',  with  muck  (the 
more  the  better)  can  be  used  pretty  freely  on 
cauliflower  and  other  garden  crops,  and  will 
seldom  fall  to  give  highly  satisfactory  results. 
Use  all  these  materials  you  have;  the  exact 
proportion  is  of  less  account,  and  what  would 
be  best  in  one  case  might  not  in  another:  For 
use  in  frames,  of  course,  some  judgment  is 
needed.  Some  people  would  use  an  excessive 
proportion  of  manures  in  such  a  small  space, 
but  with  plenty  of  muck  and  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  ordinary  loam,  there  will  be  no 
danger. 

Improving;  Sand  Knolls— Posts  for 
Corn-cribs.— B.  G.,  Milan,  Mich.,  writes:  "I 
have  a  small  farm  with  a  good  claj'  subsoil. 
In  three  fields  (although  the  farm  is  com- 
paratively level)  there  are  sandy  knolls  and 
clay  hollows.  These  knolls  give  me  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  -\nycrop,  sowed  or  planted, 
comei  up  all  right,  then  turns  yellow  and 
Eeemi  to  stand  atiU  for  awhile,  and  at  harvest, 


produces  but  little.  Manure  helps  slightly, 
but  seems  to  soon  leach  away.  When  in 
meadow,  the  hay  is  very  light  and  some  sorrel 
grows.  I  sometimes  think  there  is  an  excess 
of  acid  in  the  soil  and  it  needs  lime.  If  so, 
please  state  its  manner  of  application  and 
how  much.   I  intend  to  sow  this  fall  one  of 

these  fields  to  wheat.  Can  you  suggest  any 

better  method  of  a  foundation  for  a  corn-crib 
than  posts  with  a  tin  pan  inverted,  so  as  to 
render  it  rat  and  mice  proof?" 

Reply:— From  your  description.  It  seems 
that  your  sandy  knolls  are  naturally  very 
sterile,  and  unless  they  have  a  clay  subsoil  it 
will  be  ditficult  to  permanently  Improve 
them.  If  the  subsoil  is  loose  gravel  the  soil 
cannot  retain  sufficient  water  to  bring  a  crop 
to  perfection,  even  if  you  do  apply  fertilizers. 
Lime  would  do  no  good.   If  they  had  a  clay 

subsoil  j'ou  could  improve  them.  Use  stone 

or  brick  piers,  or  set  the  posts  on  stone 
foundation. 

Ashes  and  Bone  for  Wheat.— A.  J.  L., 
■Winchester,  Va.,  writes:  "lean  getashes.made 
from  the  refuse  bark  burned  in  the  furnace  of 
a  bark-mill,  at  fifty  cents  per  two-horse-wagon 
load.  How  many  pounds  should  be  sown, 
together  with  dissolved  or  ground  bone,  and 
such  other  ingredients  as  may  be  necessary 
for  wheat?  Soil,  naturally  fertile,  but  badly 
worn." 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— The  land  has  probably 
been  used  for  the  production  of  grain-crops 
for  many  years,  and  received  perhaps  an  oc- 
casional dressing  of  barn-yard  manure.  In 
this  caie  the  greatest  need  of  soil  and  crop 
would  probablj' be  phosphoric  acid,  of  which 
tlie  ashes  in  question  have  perhaps  two  per 
cent,  and  the  dissolved  bone  fifteen  or  twenty 
per  cent.  Consequently,  I  would  use  dissolved 
bone  in  preference  to  anything  else.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ashes,  at  the  price  named,  are 
as  cheap  a  plant  food  as  anybodj-  can  ever  hope 
to  get.  It  is  possible  that  the  soil  has  been 
formerly  cropped  in  tobacco,  and  in  conse- 
quence has  been  deprived  of  its  potash  also; 
or  that  phosphates  have  already  been  used  on 
it  for  years,  and  aided  in  the  removal  of  the 
potasli  by  increasing  the  crops.  If  so,  potash 
may  be  needed,  and  you  cannot  get  it  more 
cheaply,  nor  in  a  better  shape,  .than  in  the 
ashes  mentioned.  Use  it  at  the  rate  of,  say 
four  hundred  pounds  or  more  per  acre,  with 
a  hundred  pounds  of  dissolved  bone,  or  bone- 
dust.  It  will  pay  you  to  buy  all  the  ashes  you 
can  get  at  price  named,  even  if  you  had  to  go 
ten  miles  after  them.  They  are  a  most  ex- 
cellent manure  for  fruit  and  vegetable  crops, 
even  if  yoit  should  not  need  them  for  the 
wheat.  The  needed  nitrogen  you  can  get  by 
growing  clover,  or  other  green  crops  of  the 
same  order,  like  peas,  etc. 

Onion  Queries. — C.  .-i..  B.,  Avon,  Mo., 
writes:  "What  is  best  method  for  curing 
onions,  and  storing  them  during  winter? 
What  Is  best  coniniercial  fertilizer  for  onions, 
and  best  method  of  applying  it?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— Pull  the  onions  just  as 
soon  as  the  majority  of  the  tops  have  fallen 
over  and  begin  to  waste  awa.v.  Leave  on  the 
ground  in  windrows  until  the  tops  have  all 
dried  down,  or  if  rain  should  threaten,  take 
to  an  airy  loft  or  barn  floor  and  spread  thinly, 
until  fully  cured.  Then  sort,  removing  all 
remnants  of  tops,  etc.,  and  try  to  sell  them  at 
an  early  opportunity,  which  is  much  better 
than  to  attempt  keeping  them  over  winter 
and  running  the  risk  of  losing  part  of  the 
crop  by  sprouting,  rotting  or  freezing.  But  if 
you  are  bound  to  try  wiiitering,  you  should 
have  a  storage-room  that  can  be  kept  at  a 
temperature  near  the  freezing  point— say  from 
thirty-five  degrees  to  forty-five  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit. Put  the  bulbs  in  rather  open  crates, 
and  keep  well  aired  and  dr.v.  Onions  can  also 
be  stored  in  pits,  like  pot'atoes,  only  guard 
against  heating.  It  is  better  to  have  them 
freeze  than  to  have  them  get  too  warm.  The 
question  of  "best"  commercial  fertilizer  for 
onions  can  only  be  answered  in  a  relative 
manner.  When  ground  is  very  rich  and 
abundantly  supplied  with  minerals  (potash 
and  phosphorusl,  nitrate  of  soda  alone  may  be 
the  best  and  cheapest  fertilizer.  In  other 
cases  ashes  and  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  best; 
and  a  good,  high-grade,  complete  manure, 
such  as  our  leading  fertilizer  manufactures 
offer  under  the  name  of  special  potato  or 
special  onion,  or  general  vegetable  manure, 
is  usually  safe  to  apply,  even  in  pretty  large 
doses— say  a  ton  or  more  per  acre. 
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Protective  Inoculation  against  Swine- 
plague.— G.  T.,  Croton,  Ohio,  writes  :  "I  see 
in  the  Jbur;iai  that  you  would  go  to  see  sick 
hogs.  My  hogs  are  dying  and  I  would  like  to 
have  you  come.  I  will  meet  j'ou  at  Croton,  if 
you  will  let  me  know  when  you  can  come." 

Answer: — What  the  paragraph  in  the 
Jounial  and  in  other  papers,  taken  from 
the  Columbus  Dispatch,  refers  to,  is  a  pro- 
tective inoculation  against  swine-plague, 
or  so-called  hog-cholera,  and  not  a  "cure." 
Its  elfect  is  somewhat  like  that  of  vacci- 
nation in  regard  to  stnallpox,  and  it  is  ap- 
plicable onlj'  to  healthy  animals,  not  yet 
infected.  If  applied  to  animals  already 
diseased,  it  might  hasten  their  demise,  at 
any  rate,  would  do  no  good.  Owing  to 
the  great  liberality  of  Messrs.  Mast,  Crow- 
ell  &  Kirkpatrick,  I  am  able  to  inoculate 
yet  healthy  herds  of  swine  within  one 
hundred  miles  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  free  of 
charge,  under  the  following  conditions: 
1.  The  animals  to  be  inoculated  must  not 
be  infected  and  must  not  have  been  ex- 
posed. 2.  They  must  not  be  exposed  to 
an  infection  until  ten  days  after  the  in- 
oculation. 3.  The  herd  must  not  be  too 
'small,  and  not  number  less  that  fifty  an- 
imals, or  if  it  does,  two  or  more  herds  must 
be  at  the  same  place,  or  close  together,  so 
as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  open  a  bottle 
of  lymph,  containing  material  for  about 
one  hundred  hogs.    If  a  bottle  has  once 


been  opened  its  contents  will  soon  spoil. 
4.  The  owner  of  the  hogs  to  be  inoculated 
must  be  a  responsible  person  and  pledge 
himself  to  make  a  truthful  report,  first, 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  after  the  inocula- 
tion and,  secondly,  after  the  inoculated 
animals  shall  have  been  sufficiently  ex- 
posed to  an  infection  to  catch  the  disease, 
provided  they  had  not  been  inoculated,  j 
To  ascertain  this,  four  or  five  per  cent  of 
the  herd  will  not  be  inoculated,  but  be 
left  as  control  animals.  So  far,  the  pro- 
tective inocitlation  has  proved  to  be  very 
successful.  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers, 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery,  Ohio 
State  University,  35  King  Avenue, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  ' 

Umbilical  Hernia.— G.  K.,  Amanda,  W. 
Va.  Consult  answer  to  similar  Inquiry  in 
F.\R>i  AND  Fireside  of  August  1st. 

Vertigro.— R.  H.,  Bellaire,  Ohio.  Your  horse 
seems  to  be  subject  to  attacks  of  vertigo. 
There  is  no  cure,  unless  the  cause  or  causes 
can  be  removed.  For  further  information 
consult  recen  t  numbers  of  this  paper. 

Probably  a  Broken  Bone.  —  C.  F.  S., 
Clermont,  Fla.  Your  horse,  when  injured, 
probably  broke  a  bone,  either  the  scap- 
ula, or  one  of  the  processes  of  the  humerus, 
and  if  such  is  the  case,  only  time  can-effect 
improvement  to  a  certain  extent.  Whether 
or  not  further  improvement  will  take  place  in 
your  case,  I  do  not  know. 

Paralytic  Pigs.— A.  G.  L.,  .St.  Anne,  III. 
Your  pigs  are  paralytic.  If  they  have  yet 
strength  enough  to  take  some  volun- 
tary exercise,  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  a 
pasture,  especially  one  which  contains  clover. 
If  that  cannot  be  done,  at  any  rate  change 
their  diet,  and  feed  them  milk  and  some  bran, 
and  do  not  keep  them  on  food  too  poor  in 
phosphates. 

A  ristula.- J.  R.  W..  Fagle  Lake,  Texas, 
writes:  "I  have  a  fine  horse  with  a  fistula. 
What  can  I  do  to  effect  a  permanent  cure?" 

Answer:— Employ  a  good  veterinarian  to 
treat  your  horse.  If  you  wish  to  attempt  the 
treatment  yourself,  consult  back  numbers  of 
the  Farm --iND  Fjreside,  in  which  directions 
have  been  repeatedly  given. 

Time  for  Breeding.— W.  K.,  Coal  Harbor, 
X.  D.,  writes:  "Is  there  anything  in  the 
theory  that  a  mare  should  be  bred  the  ninth 
day  after  foaling?" 

Answer  :— There  is  no  theory  about  it.  The 
facts  are  that  an  otherwise  healtli.v  mare  will 
be  in  heat  eight  or  nine  days  after  foaling,  and 
that  her  sexual  organs  at  that  time  will  be  in 
a  proper  condition  for  conception. 

Flaxseed  Meal.— R.  &  8.,  Kenton,  Ohio, 
writes:  "I  notice  in  Farm  a:nd  Fireside  of 
July  1.5th  a  query  asking  you  whether  flax- 
seed meal  was  good  feed  for  horses.  You 
answer  no.    Why  isn't  it  a  good  feed?" 

Answer:— I  have  neither  time  nor  space  to 
write  a  treatise  on  digestion  and  assimilation. 
Therefore,  if  you  object  to  the  answer  given, 
go  to  work  and  make  experiments,  and  find 
out  the  facts  for  yourself. 

A  Cutaneoas  Eruption.— H.  E.  R.,  writes: 
'•I  have  a  horse  which  has  had  a  humor  for  a 
year  or  two.  It  comes  in  round  spots,  about 
the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  and  looks  something 
like  a  ringworm." 

Answer:— Your  rather  meager  description 
leaves  me  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
cutaneous  eruption.  Still,  you  maj'  try  the 
treatment  recommended  in  these  columns 
against  pruritus  or  prurigo. 

Paralysis.— F.  C.  S.,  Perintown,  O..  writes; 
".-Vbout  six  weelvs  ago  I  noticed  that  one  of 
my  hogs  seemed  weak  in  its  hind  legs.  Its 
toes  turned  under  when  it  attempted  to  walk. 
At  first  we  supposed  it  was  'kidney-worm,' 
but  in  a  few  days  the  front  less  became  weak, 
and  now  it  cannot  stand  at  all.  It  eats  milk 
lieartily,  but  does  not  care  for  anything  green. 
There  are  also  lumps  on  its  legs.  Was  it 
caused  by  being  kept  on  a  hard  floor,  and 
what  treatment  is  best?" 

Answer:— It  is  doubtful  whether  any  treat- 
ment will  be  of  iiny  avail. 

Itching  of  the  Tail.— P.  L..  Forrest  City, 
Ark.,  writes:  "I  have  a  good  mare,  which  is 
not  well.  She  is  often  rphbing  herself,  at  root 
of  her  tail,  against  the  stable.  What  remedj' 
shall  I  use?" 

Answer: — Itching  of  the  tail  In  horses,  may 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  worms  in  the 
rectum,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  caused  by  an 
accumulation  of  dirt  at  the  root  of  the  tail. 
Hence,  clean  the  tail  with  soap  and  warm 
water,  and  then  apply  a  three  or  four  per 
cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Repeat  this 
treatment  once  a  day,  and  keep  the  animal 
clean  and  well  groomed. 

St.  J*hn's  Weed.— Z.  F.  J.,  Scottsville,  Va., 
writes:  "I  have  a  two-year-old  colt,  with  two 
white  feet,  which  has  been  poisoned  by  St. 
John's  weed.   Please  give  me  a  remedy." 

Answer:— I  would  like  to  comply  with  j  our 
request,  but  I  must  confess  I  do  not  know  any 
poisonous  plant  called  St.  John's  weed,  neither 
do  I  know  any  weed  that  poisons  the  feet  of  a 
horse.  If  your  colt  has  scratches  or  grease- 
heel,  you  will  effect  a  healing  if  you  keep  the 
animal  out  of  the  mud,  keep  the  feet  clean, 
and  apply  to  the  sores  three  times  a  daj'  a 
mixture  of  liquid  subacetate  of  lead,  one  part, 
and  olive-oil,  three  parts. 

Veterinary  College.— H.  J.  McX.,  Arcade, 
N.  Y.,  writes:  "Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
where  your  state  veterinary  college  is  located, 
or  will  you  kindly  ask  the  professor  of  the 
college  to  send  me  a  catalogue  with  terms  for 
course,  etc.  ?" 

.\nswek:— A  state  veterinary  college,  or 
rather  the  school  of  veterinary  medicine  of 
the  Ohio  State  L'niversity,  is  located  at  Co- 
lumbus, the  state  capital.  Those  desiring 
information  are  requested  to  write  to  the 
president,  Dr.  W.  H.  .Scott,  University  Grounds, 
or  to  the, secretary,  Capt.  Alexis  Cope,  170 
North  High  street,  Columbus.  O.,  for  a  cat- 
alogue, which  contains  full  information. 

Wants  Books.- W.  P.  P.,  Mechanicsburg, 
Ohio,  writes:  "Please  send  me  all  bulletins 
you  may  have  on  the  diseases  of  sheep,  par- 
ticularly of  scab,  which  seems  to  prevail  in 
many  sections  of  our  country.  If  you  have 
nothing  bearing  on  this  subject,  perhaps  you 
can  direct  me  where  I  can  obtain  the  fullest 
and  most  reliable  treatment  of  this  quite  too 
common  disease?" 

Answer:—!  have  no  books  to  distribute, 
and  am  not  in  the  book  business.  Apply  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  -Mr.  .1.  Rusk, 
Washington,  D.  C.  As  to  the  scab  of  sheep, 
there  never  has  been  devised  anything  better 
than  a  good  tobacco  decoction. 

Probably  a  Pol.vp,  or  Some  Other 
Morbid  «rowlli.-J.  S.,  Chill  Center,  N.  Y., 
writes;  I  have  a  cow  that  began  to  breathe 
bad  this  winter  two  years  ago,  and  I  thought 
perhaps  she  had  Kot  soiuethlug  in  her  nose, 


Sometimes  we  didn't  notice  it  at  all,  and  then 
at  other  times  she  breathed  as  though  some- 
thing was  growing  in  her  nose,  and  now,  it 
discharges." 

Answer:— Your  cow,  probably,  has  a  polyp, 
or  some  other  morbid  growth,  somewhere  in 
the  respiratory  passages,  obstructing  the 
latter.  Whether  or  not  the  obstruction  can 
be  removed  by  a  surgical  operation  depends 
upon  its  seat  and  its  nature.  But  even  if  it 
can  be,  and  is  removed,  it  is  very  apt  to  make 
its  reappearance. 

Probably  Degenerated  Lymphatic 
Glands.— H.  E.  R.,  Randal's  Store,  Texas, 
writes;  "I  have  a  horse  four  years  old  that 
had  the  distemper  when  he  was  about  ten 
mouths  old,  and  again  when  he  was  about 
twenty  months  old,  and  came  very  near  dying 
both  times.  The  distemper  seems  to  be  all 
through  his  system.  His  head  and  neck  will 
swell  and  then  go  down  again." 

Answer  ;— The  repeated  attacks  of  disease 
probably  caused  a  degeneration  or  partial  de- 
struction of  several  lymphatic  glands,  and, 
maybe,  other  permanent  morbid  changes.  If 
such  is  the  case,  you  will  find  that  medication 
will  be  of  no  avail.  Proper  diet,  sound  food 
easy  of  digestion,  and  voluntary  exercise— no 
work— constitute  the  treatment,  and  will  lead 
to  improvement,  if  improvement  is  possible. 

May  Have  Corns.— G.  W.  T.,  White  Post, 
Ky.,  writes  :  "My  mare  has  become  lender  in 
her  fore  feet.  She  travels  good  on  smooth, 
level  roads,  but  when  she  gets  on  rocky  or 
rough  sidling  ground  she  gives  in  in  her  front 
feet  as  if  they  were  sore.  If  she  steps  on  any- 
thing hard  she  limps  for  a  few  steps.  She  also 
has  bad  wind-pnffson  her  joints.  Tell  me  how 
to  cure  them." 

Answer:— Your  mare  may  have  corns,  or 
bruises  in  the  sole.  A  reliable  diagnosis  caa 
be  made  only  after  a  careful  examinatioUv 
and  the  treatment  to  be  applied  must  be  ii> 
accordance  with  the  result.  It  may  be  that 
proper  shoeing  will  afford  relief,  and  be  suffi- 
cient. Never  mind  wind-puffs  that  do  not 
cause  lameness.  They  may  be  removed,  but 
will  come  back  unless  the  causes  are  perma- 
nently removed,  which  can  seldom  be  done. 

May  Be  a  Blood  Extravasate.— \V.  S.  H., 
North  Freedom,  Wis.,  writes;  "I  have  a 
Jersey  cow  that  has  a  hard  bunch  on  one 
hind  leg,  on  the  outside.   It  commenced  with 

Enffy  swelling  and  some  heat,  then  become 
ard  like  a  callous.  The  pufty  swelling  is  ex- 
tending up  her  leg,  along  the  cords.  She  is 
not  lame,  and  it  does  not  appear  tender,  as  I 
can  pinch  and  rub  it,  and  she  does  not  flinch. 
It  commenced  in  .\pril.  I  have  used  some 
iodine  on  it." 

Answer:— The  "hard  swelling,"  if  produced 
by  external  violence,  and  if  it  came  on  sud- 
denly, may  be  due  to  an  extravasation  of 
blood;  still,  a  definite  diagnosis,  in  siuli  a 
case,  requires  a  thorough  examination  and  a 
knowledge  of  all  circumstances.  Therefore, 
I  it  may  be  best  toconsult  a  veterinarian.  The 
iodine  treatment  can  do  no  harm,  and  Is  all 
right  as  far  as  external  applications  are  con- 
cerned. 

Cornnrus  Ccrebralis.— A.  J.  T.,  Winches- 
ter, Va.,  writes;  "What  is  a  remedy,  if  there  is 
one,  for  corn urus  eerebralis  in  sheep?" 

Answer;— If  the  cyst-worm  is  superficially 
situated,  trepanation  may  be  performed,  and 
the  worm  extracted.  If  it  has  its  seat  deeper 
in  the  tissue  of  the  brain,  there  is  no  remedy.. 
The  prevention  consists ;  (1)  In  burying  the- 
dead  sheep  so  deep — p.irticularly  theirheads — 
that  neither  dog  nor  wolf  can  lesurrect  them.. 
(2)  In  destroj'ing  every  dog  that  has  a  tape- 
worm, or  if  the  dog  should  be  a  valuable  one,, 
in  freeing  him  from  his  tapeworm,  and  in 
keeping  him  shut  up  and  burning  his  excre- 
ments until  he  is  free.  (3)  In  waging  a  re- 
lentless war  against  all  strayand  si  range  dogs.- 
Itmaynothe  necessary  to  say  that  corti urus- 
eerebralis  is  the  larvee  of  a  certain  tapeworm- 
which  infests  dogs  and  wolves.  Therefore,, 
the  above  directions. 

Several  Questions.-  C.  B.  M.,  Rock  Ledge;. 
Fla.,  writes:  "I  have  a  horse  that  has  had: 
two  attacks  of  gravel,  for  which  I  gave  one: 
teaspoonful  of  saltpeter,  and  relieved  him.. 
What  treatment  to  effect  a  perfect  cure?  I: 
notice  him  at  times  standing  with  liis  necfe 
bowed,  and  apparantly  sucking  his  tongue.. 
Suppose  he  is  addicted  tocribbing,  or  poll-evil.. 
What  will  break  him  of  it?" 

Answer;— As'  to  your  first  question,  I  l)ave- 
no  idea  what  you  mean  by  attacks  of  gravel„ 
especially  if  a  teaspoonful  of  saltpeter  affords 
relief.  Do  you  mean  attacks  of  colic?  As  to 
your  second  question,  it  may  be  that  your 
horse  is  a  wind-sucker,  or  cribber,  which 
might  account  for  slight  attacks  of  colic. 
Wind-sucking  and  cribbing,  being  bad  habits, 
must  be  considered  incurable,  but  I  do  not  see 
what  it  has  to  do  with  poll-evil ;  neither  do  1 
find  in  your  inquiry  an.vthing  indicating  that 
your  horse  is  affected  with  that  ailment. 

Collar  Boils.— J.  C,  Indiana,  Pa.,  writes: 
"I  have  a  horse  that  has  lumps  on  his 
shoulder  under  the  collar,  some  as  large  as 
the  face  of  one's  thumb,  and  others  smaller; 
no  other  place  on  him,  except  on  the  rump, 
under  the  harness." 

Answer;— If  the  "lumps"  are  of  recent, 
origin,  thej-  may  disappear  If  the  horse  is  ex-- 
empted  from  work.  If  old  or  inveterate,  lUeir- 
removal  requires  a  surgical  operation,  which,, 
however,  does  not  always  improve  the  state- 
of  affairs,  in  so  far  as  it  may  leave  scars  about, 
as  bad  as  the  "lumps."  Sometimes,  a  good: 
way  to  remove  them  is  to  make  an  Incisiom 
into  the  center  of  each  tumor,  and  to  insert:, 
into  the  incision  a  small  piece  of  sulphate  of" 
copper.  If  this  operation  is  judiciously  per- 
formed—its performance  requires  a  veteri- 
narian—the tumor  will  disappear,  and  tlie  scac- 
left  behind  will  be  insignificant.  After  ai 
healing  has  been  effected,  and  the  animal  is 
put  to  work  again,  the  harness,  but  partic- 
ularly the  collar,  must  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  and  be  well  fitted. 

Several  Questions.— W.  B.,  Amile  City, 
La.,  writes:  "I  have  an  eight-year-old  mare 
that  got  her  ankle-joint  sprained  sometime  In 
March,  and  has  been  lame  ever  since.  The 
jolntswelled  very  much  and  was  very  hard.  At 
first  she  would  stand  on  her  toe,  but  she  stands 
flat  now  and  don't  go  lame  only  when  trot- 
ting. If  she  exercises  too  much  she  becomes 
lame.  Also,  please  state  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  mare  being  loo  fat  to  bring  a  colt. 
My  mare  is  with  foal,  and  very  fat.  Some  of 
mv  neighbors  say  she  is  tpo  fat  and  is  liable  to 
injure  her  or  the  colt,  or  both.  She  will  not 
have  a  colt  until  next  spring." 

Answer  :— To  give  a  reliable  answer  to  your 
first  question  would  require  an  examination, 
to  ascertain  what  parts  have  been  injured.  I 
therefore  can  only  say  that  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  an  application  of  any  salve 
or  ointment  would  do  any  good,  and  that  even, 
the  effect  of  bandaging  will  be  uncertain.. 
Your  observation  that  trotting  and  exercise 
increase  the  lameness,  indicates  that  the  an- 
imal wants  rest,  and  must  not  be  exerciseii.. 
As  to  your  second  question,  concerning  the 
mare  with  foal,  I  would  advise  you  if  she  I- 
very  fat,  to  give  her  suitable  exercise,  and,  ai 
the  same  time,  less  food,  and  then  there  will 
be  no  trouble  from  too  much  fat. 


Read  adv.  of  B.  &  O.R.R.  on  page  384,  this  paper. 
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OH,  THE  HAPPY  DAYS  OF  CHILDHOOD! 

Oh,  th%happy  days  of  childhood. 

When  bare-legged  boys  we  ran. 
Precious  pagans  gladly  piping. 

Though  we  knew  it  not,  to  Pan  ; 
When,  within  some  fairy  circle 

We  oft  found  ourselves  at  home. 
Whence  we  fluted  from  a  grass  blade 

Or  made  music  on  a  comb  ! 

Oh,  the  happy  days  of  cliildliood. 

All  undimmed  by  doubts  and  debts. 
When  we  wooed  some  little  sweetheart 

In  short  frocks  and  pantalettes! 
Oh,  the  happy  days  of  cliildliood. 

When  to  joy's  own  gladsome  gales, 
All  unheeding  time  and  trouble, 

We  two  trimmed  our  tiny  sails! 

Oh,  the  happy  days  of  childhood. 

When  we  played  at  "keeping  house," 
And  with  bits  of  broken  dishes 

Made  our  mildy  mad  carouse  I 
Oh,  the  happy  days  of  childhood, 

When  in  pairs  we  made  "mnd  pies," 
And  ail  vaguely  from  our  fancies 

Saw  a  future  fair  arise  ? 

Oh,  the  happy  day^of  childhood. 

When  we  quarreled  and  made  up, 
When  the  sweet  was  as  the  bitter. 

Ten  to  one  in  everi'  cup ; 
When  the  little  girls  who  lorded 

O'er  us  all  our  baby  lives 
Loomed  up  proudly  in  piospectn 

As  our  wi  lining  willful  wives  ? 

Oh,  the  happy  days  of  childhood, 

When  the  fairies,  not  the  fates, 
Seemed  to  stand  for  us  awaiting 

To  open  wide  life's  golden  gales  ; 
Looking  backward  through  the  vista 

Of  a  worldling's  worn-out  ways. 
What  to  faded  eyes  is  fairer 

Thau  our  childhood's  happy  days? 

M.  N.  B. 


New  York  Citv  employs  3,543  public  school- 
teachers. 

A  New  Orleans  man  keeps  a  lizard  on  his 
table  to  guard  valuable  papers. 

At  Birmingham,  Ala.,  tliere  is  an  old  hen 
which  kills  sparrows.  She  coaxes  them  up 
Willi  bait. 

If  the  Aledilerranean  were  lowered  660  feet, 
Italy  would  be  joined  to  Africa  and  three 
separate  seas  would  remain. 

In  the  hands  of  the  physician,  turpentine  is 
of  great  value  in  typhoid  fever,  and  of  late  is 
used  in  yellow  fever  with  great  success. 

At  a  military  dinner  in  New  York  the  other 
evening,  the  ice-cream  came  in  the  form  of 
cannon-balls,  guns,  swords  and  drums. 

Richard  Tei.lis,  who  lives  near  Clifford, 
Mich.,  served  in  thirty-six  engagements 
during  the  war  and  never  lost  a  drop  of  blood. 

A  viNEYARDiST  in  Sonoma  county,  Cal.,  pur- 
chased 10,000  paper  bags  to  cover  the  young 
vines  and  protect  them  from  the  grasshoppers. 

The  explosion  of  a  d.vnamite  cartridge  to 
blow  up  an  old  ship  near  Mobile,  sent  to  the 
surface  a  lish  that  weighed  more  than  200 
pounds. 

The  limited  mail  on  the  Pennsylvania  line 
between  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  is  said  to  be  the  fastest  railroad  train  in 
America. 

A  SiMPlyE  Reque-ST.— She  (answering  knock) 
—"Oh,  my,  George!"  He  (a  di>;appointed 
suitor)— "Won't  you  please  omit  the  comma?" 
—  Yiaikee  Blade. 

A  TEASPOONFCL  of  turpentine  gi  veil  in  half 
a  glass  of  sweeutened  milk,  followed  in  an 
hour  or  two  by  a  full  dose  of  castor-oil,  seldom 
fails  to  cure  worms. 

There  is  a  boy  in  C'entreville,  Iowa,  whose 
hair  always  curls  a  few  days  before  the  arrival 
of  a  storm.  When  his  barometric  locks  begin 
to  kink,  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  pre- 
pare for  rain. 

Volcanic  aeration  is  the  name  givnn  to  a 
process  for  the  readier  and  improved  man- 
ufacture of  those  sparkling  mineral  waters 
which  have  of  late  years  grown  fu  such  in- 
creasing demand. 

As  a  linament,  turpentine,  with  equal  parts 
of  laudanum,  camphor  and  chloroform,  is 
unsurpassed.  Sprains,  rheumatic  pains, 
bruises  and  sometimes  even  neuralgia  yield  to 
Its  magic  influence. 

Electric  light  has  been  emplo.ved  advan- 
tageously on  board  of  a  West  India  steamer 
crossing  the  ocean,  to  keep  alive  and  flourish- 
ing certain  plants  which  were  being  transport- 
ed for  acclimatization. 

The  smallest  "moonshine"  distillery  ever 
captured  by  the  revenue  officers  was  found 
reeently  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  sent  to  Washing- 
ton as  a  curiosity.  Its  capacity  is  about  three 
gallons.  It  is  constructed  so  as  to  be  operated 
on  an  ordinar.v  cooking-stove,  and  is  complete 
in  every  detail. 

Few  Remedies  after  sixt.v  years  trial  and 
constant  use,  retain  their  position  as  the  best  : 
yet,  such  is  the  case  with  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Tonic 
Vermifuge.  Whether  as  a  tonic  orstrength- 
ener  in  dyspepsia  in  adults,  or  the  indige.-*tion 
and  derangements  of  the  stomach  in  children, 
it  is  simply  invaluable;  and  as  a  Worm  rem- 
edy, it  is  one  of  the  most  safe  and  best.  Sold 
by  all  druggists. 


Two  Milwaukee  girls  in  their  teens  climbed, 
by  means  of  outside  ladders,  to  the  top  of  the 
tallest  chimney  in  that  city,  waved  tlieir 
handkerchiefs  to  the  crowd  and  descended  on 
the  ladders.   The  chimney  is  22.5  feet  tall. 

In  the  towns  and  cities  of  C'liill  all  the  shop- 
ping of  any  consequence  is  done  In  the  even- 
ing. In  Santiago  the  stores  are  open  until 
midnight,  and  during  the  hot  afternoons, 
when  everybody  takes  a  siesta,  they  are  locked 
up. 

A  Chicago  company  is  manufacturing  illu- 
minating gas  at  a  cost  of  2>i  cents  per  1,000  feet, 
and  fuel  gas  at  ly,  cents.  Such  is  tlie  claim 
made  by  the  inventor  of  the  process,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  tlie  era  of  cheap  lighting  and 
heating  is  now  present. 

There  are  two  young  women  iludeiits  In 
the  law  department  of  the  National  University 
of  Chili,  at  Santiago,  but  as  sucii  independ- 
ence and  progress!  vciiess  in  women  are  looked 
upon  with  disfavor  there,  the  position  of  the 
senorilas  is  not  entirely  enviable. 

Beecham's  Pills  cure  Sick-Headache. 


POPULATION  OF  SOUTHERN  ALASKA. 

The  Census  Bureau  will  soon  issue  a  bulletin 
upon  the  subject  of  the  population  of  southern 
Alaska,  lying  between  the  55th  and  60th 
parallels,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  tourists' 
Alaska.  The  entire  strip  of  mainland  lying 
within  these  boundaries,  says  the  bulletin,  is 
mountainous  in  character,  interspersed  at 
intervals  with  huge  glaciers,  and  is  throughout 
exceedingly  rugged  and  contour.  TlieStikine 
river  is  the  only  navigable  stream  on  this 
coast,  emptying  its  muddy  current  into  the 
deep  and  placid  waters  lying  sheltrered  behind 
the  hundreds  of  wooded  islands  forming  the 
Ale.xander  archipelago.  The  superficial  area 
of  the  district  is  estimated  at  about  28,000 
square  miles  (about  that  of  Maine),  but  the 
navigable  waterways  between  its  islands  and 
shores  have  an  aggregate  length  of  from  two 
thousand  to  three  thousand  miles.  Nearly  all 
of  the  settlements,  with  the  exception  of 
Juneau,  Chilkat  and  a  few  small  mining  and 
fishing  camps,  are  located  on  islands.  Owing, 
probably,  to  its  greater  accessibility,  this  dis- 
trict has  been  the  recipient  of  all  the  attention 
thus  far  bestowed  upon  Alaska  by  the  general 
government  in  the  way  of  courts  of  law,  mail 
service,  etc. 

Tlie  total  population  is  given  as  19,929,  so  far 
as.  ascertained.  Full  returns  will,  however, 
probably  increase  the  number  for  the  whole 
territory  to  about  2S,000.  Of  the  population  as 
far  as  ascertained,  4,J01  are  white,  82  black, 
1,568  mixed,  11,735  native  and  2,125  Chinese. 
Though  the  white  element  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  number,  the  total  for  the  district 
under  consideration,  owing  to  a  decrease 
among  the  native  tribes,  falls  a  little  below 
the  census  of  1S80.  The  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  this  district  is  7,636,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  at  school  is  32.  The 
total  number  of  males  over  21  years  of  age, 
native  born  or  naturalized,  by  treaty  or  other- 
wise, who  would  be  entitled  to  vote  should 
Alaska  be  granted  a  representative  govern- 
ment, is  969,  of  wliom  69  are  among  the 
transients. 

THE  OCEAN'S  FLOOR. 

The  whole  ocean  is  now  mapped  out  for  us. 
The  report  of  the  expedition  sent  out  from 
London  for  the  purpose  of  ocean  surveys  has 
recently  been  published.  Nearly  four  years 
were  given  to  the  examination  of  the  currents 
add  the  floors  of  the  four  great  oceans.  The 
Atlantic,  we  are  told,  if  drained,  would  be  a 
vast  plain  with  a  mountain  range  in  the 
middle  running  parallel  with  our  coast.  An- 
other range  crosses  it  from  Newfoundland  to 
Ireland,  on  the  top  of  which  lies  the  subma- 
rine cable.  The  ocean  is  thus  divided  into 
three  great  basins,  no  longer  "unfathomed 
depths."  The  tops  of  these  sea  mountains  are 
two  miles  below  a  sailing  ship,  and  the  basins, 
according  to  Reclus,  almost  five  miles.  These 
mountains  are  whitened  for  thousands  of 
miles  by  a  tiny  cream  species  of  shell,  lying 
as  thickly  on  their  sides  as  frost  cr.vstals  on  a 
snowbank.  The  deepest  parts  are  red  in 
color,  heaped  with  volcanic  masses.  Through 
the  black,  motionless  waters  of  these  abysses 
move  gigantic,  abnormal  creatures  never  seen 
in  upper  currents. 

There  is  an  old  legend  coming  down  to  us 
from  the  first  ages'of  the  world  on  which  these 
scientific  deep-sea  soundings  cast  a  curious 
light.  Plato  and  Solon  record  the  tradition, 
ancient  then,  of  a  countr.v  in  the  western  seas 
where  flourished  the  first  civilization  of  man- 
kind, which,  by  volcanic  action,  was  sub- 
merged and  lost.  The  same  story  is  told  by 
the  Central  .Americans,  who  still  celebrate  in 
the  Fast  of  Izcail  the  frightful  catacj-sm  which 
destroyed  a  continent  loaded  with  populous 
cities.  Dr.  Bourbouig  and  other  eminent  arch- 
feologists  assert  that  this  lost  continent  ex- 
tended from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  near  the 
West  Indies.  The  shape  of  a  plateau  discov- 
ered in  surveyingthe  ocean's  floor  corresponds 
with  this  theory  exactly.  We  may  j'et  find 
the  lost  Atlantis.— Louix  Republic. 


GUS  WAS  IN  NO  DANGER. 

"I  say,"  said  Gus  de  Jay,  as  he  laid  the  paper 
across  his  knees,  "this  article  says  that  a  flood 
of  intelligence  is  going  to  sweep  tho  country." 

"Well,  deah  boy,  don't  let  it  worry  you,"  re- 
plied Willie  Washington;  "you're  not  likely 
to  be  any  flood  sufferer,  you  '^na^."— Washing- 
ton J>03t. 


THE  PHOLAS. 

This  is  a  small  species  of  bivalve  shell  hav- 
ing the  remarkable  faculty  of  boring  Into  the 
hardest  rock.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders 
known  to  the  conchologist.  Great  blocks  of 
granite  and  marble  that  have  fallen  overboard 
or  been  sunk  in  foundered  vessels,  have  been 
found,  years  afterward,  completely  honey- 
combed by  these  curious  little  borers,  they 
themselves  being  imprisoned  in  the  cavity, 
obtaining  their  food  from  the  water  that 
flowed  in  and  out.  Many  explanations  have 
been  given  as  to  the  method  by  which  they 
bore  into  such  extremely  hard  rocks. 

The  shell  is  known  to  contain  aragonite,  and 
some  suppose  that  constant  friction  enables 
the  shell  to  subdue  the  rock.  Others,  again, 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  shell  secretes  some 
corrosive  fluid  which  dissolves  the  rock  and 
enables  the  creature  to  bore  its  hole.  Some  of 
the  most  in  teres  ting  samples  of  its  work  known 
to  the  scientists  may  be  seen  In  the  pillars  ot 
the  Temple  of  Serapis,  Italy.  There  the  land  be- 
came submerged  long  enough  for  the  shell  to  do 
its  curious  work.  After  a  lapse  of  ages  the  land 
has  now  risen,  and  the  holes  with  their  empty 
shell  are  plainly  to  be  seen,  the  marble  pillars 
being  completely  permeated  by  them.  These 
and  other  exhibitions  of  its  work  have  caused 
Pholas  to  be  called  "tlve  shell  miner,"  and 
curiously  enough,  it  is  furnished  with  a  lamp 
—a  rich  blue- white  light  that  shines  out  all  over 
the  entire  bodj-.  Some  remarkable  exper- 
iments have  been  made  with  the  shells  of 
Pholas.  It  appears  that  they  are  equally 
luminous  whether  dead  or  alive,  wet  or  dry. 
One  scientist  who  was  testing  different  sub- 
sta^ices  in  view  of  obtaining  light  without 
heat,  put  one  of  the  shells  in  a  jar  of  milk  and 
used  it  to  read  by.  In  clear,  distilled  water  the 
light  shines  with  undiminished  brightness  for 
years.  Placed  in  honey,  the  color  of  the  light 
is  turned  to  a  light  green  ;  even  then,  however, 
the  shell  continues  to  give  a  good  light  for 
years. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  MAN. 

Man  that  Is  born  of  woman  is  small  potatoes 
and  few  in  a  hilh  He  rises  up  to-day  and 
flourishes  like  a  rag-weed,  and  to-morrow  or 
the  next  day  the  vyidertaker  hath  him.  He 
goeth  forth  in  the  morning  warbling  like  a 
lark,  and  is  knocked  out  in  one  round  and  two 
seconds. 

In  the  midst  of  life  he  is  in  debt,  and  the 
tax  collector  pursues  him  wherever  he  goeth. 
The  banister  of  life  is  full  of  splinters,  and  he 
slideth  down  with  considerable  rapidity.  He 
walketh  forth  in  the  bright  sunlight  to  absorb 
ozone,  and  meeteth  the  bank  teller  with  a 
sight  draft  for  $357. 

He  Cometh  home  at  eventide  and  meeteth 
the  wheelbarrow  in  his  path.  It  riseth  up  and 
smiteth  him  to  the  earth,  and  falleth  upon 
him,  and  runneth  one  of  its  legs  into  his  ear. 

In  the  gentle  springtime  he  putteth  on  his 
summer  clothes  and  a  blizzard  striketh  him 
far  from  home  and  filleth  him  with  cuss  words 
and  rheumatism.  In  the  winter  he  putteth 
on  winter  trousers  and  a  wasp  that  abideth 
excitement.  He  startelh  down  into  the  cellar 
with  an  oleander  and  goeth  backward,  and 
the  oleander  cometh  after  him  and  sitteth 
upon  him. 

He  buyeth  a  watch-dog,  and  when  he  cometh 
home  from  the  lodge  the  watch-dog  treeth 
him  and  sitteth  near  him  until  rosy  morn.  He 
goeth  to  the  horse  trot  and  betteth  his  money 
on  the  brown  mare,  and  the  bay  gelding  with 
a  blaze  face  winuetli. 

He  marrieth  a  red-headed  heiress  witli  a 
wart  on  her  nose,  and  the  next  day  the  parent 
ancestor  goeth  under  with  a  fee,  arrest  and 
great  liabilities,  and  cometh  home  to  live  with 
his  beloved  son-in-law.— Wichita  Count!/  Dem- 
ocrat. 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED 


THE  MECHANIC'S  CAPITAL. 

The  mechanic  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as 
a  man  without  capital.  Sometimes  he  looks 
upon  himself  in  this  light.  This  is  all  a  mis- 
take. The  man  who  earns  S1,000  a  year  has  not 
onlj' capital,  but  in  these  times  of  low  inter- 
est, he  has  considerable  capital. 

The  manufacturer  and  the  merchant  aim  to 
increase  their  capital  by  a  judicious  handling 
of  present  means.  The  mechanic  does,  or 
should  try,  to  increase  his  in  the  same  way. 
Knowledge  to  the  mechanic  is  capital,  because 
it  enables  him  to  command  more  for  his  ser- 
vices. If  he  possesses  simply  the  skill  of  the 
workman,  he  can  make  that  skill  earn  him  a 
certain  sum  per  year,  which  sum  is  the  expo- 
nent of  the  capital  he  has  invested  in  his  busi- 
ness. If,  to  the  skill  of  the  workman,  he 
adds  the  knowledge  of  the  man  who  thinks 
beyond  present  purposes,  he  earns  more  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  he  increases  his  capital.  The 
young  machinist,  for  instance,  who  learns 
machine  drawing,  is  morally  certain  at  some 
time  to  find  use  for  it  where  it  will  stand  ex- 
actly to  him  as  the  money  of  the  capitalist 
stands  to  its  possessor ;  although  this  is  hardly 
a  fair  statement,  because  he  will  at  once  find 
use  for  it.  When  the  man  who  earned  81,000  a 
year  by  virtue  of  his  skill  as  a  workman,  adds 
snch  a  knowledge  of  his  business  as  to  earn 
52,000,  he  has  as  surely  doubled  his  capital  as 
the  man  who  has  twice  as  much  money  to  in- 
vest in  his  business  as  he  formerly  had. 

It  is  earnestly  advised  that  ever.v  apprentice 
to  the  machine  business  shall  do  a  little  calcu- 
lation for  h  imself  on  this  subject,  always  re- 
membering the  capital,  which  is  the  result  of 
skill  and  iuiowledge,  is  seldom  at  a  discount 
and  never  lost.  It  Js  just  at  this  time  In  their 
lives  when  habits  are  formed  that  to  a  great 
extent  determine  the  working  capital  with 
which  they  are  to  go  through  life.- ITie  Trades- 
man. 


gKnAPPo.>TMENT~3ngAYg 

VWV  (iUAIUNTEEIlDU  Profit  in  J  Wecki 


 ITEE  $16U  Profit  in  J  Wecki 

or  No  Pay.   Send  Stamp  lor  Free  Saniplei. 

SHOOP  &  Co.,  Racine,  Wis* 


THE  PEOPLE'S  ENITTINS  MACHINE. 

Rituil  price  only  »8.00.  Will  knit 
Stoek?iJigs.  Mitls,  SL-arl"s,  Le^(;iRgs, 
Fancy  -  work  and  everything  re- 
quired in  the  household,  from 
home  spun  or  factory  yarn.  Simple 
and  easy  tu  operate.  Just  the 
machine  every  family  b^is  lonij 
wished  for.  On  receipt  ot  i'i-OO 
1 1  will  ship  machine,  threaded  up, 
with  full  instructions  by  express 
C.  O.  D.  You  can  pay  the  balance, 
MflO  when  the  machine  is  received.  Large  commiRsion 
to  ttgents.  Circulars  and  terms  free.  Safe  delivery 
Mirt  satisfaction  cruaranteed.  Address 

J.  E.  GEARHART,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

C£  CREEPER 

FRAM  CS  (a  sizes)  fitted  bv 

ANY  ONE  TO  ANY  SHOE. 

CALKS  ONLY  WEAR  OUT,  AN  / 
ONE  CAN  PUTIN  NEW  CALKS 

E.  Fisher  ot  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  writes:  "The  troub'j' 
and  time  lost  to  have  my  horse  sharpened  is  all  doro 
away  with  now.  I  do  that  myself  in  2  minutas  whe ' 
1  want  to  go  out  and  there  is  any  ice.  Xput  themO' 
like  a  pair  of  club  skates. " 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY. 

Sent  by  EipresB  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  f 

per  Bet  of  4.  Extra  Calks,  8  set  for  $1.00. 
In  ordering'  single  sets  send,  outline  of  front  and  hinCl 
0h.oe.  Circulars,  testimonialfl  and  agent's  prices  free. 

S.  W.  KENT,  Meriden,  Conn. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleansea  and  beautifieg  the  hair.  I 
Promotes  a  luxuriant  growth.  I 
Never  Pails  to  Restore  Grayl 

Hair  to  its  YouthJul  Color. 
Curefl  Bcalp  diseases  &  hair  taUiug. 
^Oc,and  $l."Oat  Druggista 


^Su  CONSUMPTIVE 


L  se  Parker's  G-inger  Tonic.  It  cures  the  -worst  Cough, 
Weak  Lungfl,  Debility,  Indigestion,  Pain,  Take  in timcfiOct*. 


To  introduce  them  guick,  the  Specialty  Introduction 
Co.,  26  W.  31st  Street.  NTY.  City,  wili  fui-nish  any  reliable 
person(either  sex)  in  eveiy  town,  one  of  their  charming 
and  attractive  InstiTiments  to  show  if  applied  for  at  once> 


$500  RlSSSi! 

IF  You  GUESS  This  REBUS 


The  above  letters  and  characters  form  the  last 
or  surname  of  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  and 
best  I  nown  Americiin  statesmen  andi  diplomats. 
Who  is  lie  I  We  will  give  *a50  Cash  to  the  Flr«t 
person  sending  a  correct  solution  to  tlie  above 
Itrbns.  To  tho  Sd,  *160  ;  to  the  8d,  *100  ;  to  Ihe 
4th,  an  elegant  Diamond  Kliie.  To  each  of  the 
next  10,  a  Solid  told  Watch.  To  the  neit  10.  a 
Slnecr  §j2wln8:  Machine.  To  the  next  25,  a  Gold 
Plated  Watch.  To  each  of  th»  M.\t  .lO,  a  Set  of 
silverware.  To  each  of  the  next  100.  a  choice 
llouHe  or  Buslnesi*  I-ot,  in  a  beautiful  growings 
young  city.  Aiiswei  s  must  reach  us  on  or  before 
November  lnt.l8!*t.  Our  November  i.'^sue  will 
announce  the  result  of  the  contest,  ■with  names  and 
addres-^es  of  the  winners.  We  have  given  away 
over  $20,000  in  prizes  and  premiums  to  our  sub- 
scribers in  the  past  two  years  and  now  have  over 
dOO.OOO  Circulation.  Wiife  your  answer  and 
name  and  address  plainly.  With  your  answer  you 
must  send  2£>c.  pontnl  note  or  8<»c.  In  stamps  for 
a  subscription  to  HOME  CHEER, a  beautiful  16 
page  literary  paper.  Address 

CA.NWELL  A  CO.,  41  k  43  Beekman  St.,  Nev  York. 


Ale.xander,  N.  y.,  March,  12,  1891. 
Thanks  to  you  for  the  Peerless  Alias.  I 
had  no  idea  it  was  half  so  good.   Must  un- 
doubtedly meet  justly-deserved  merit. 

Mrs.  a.  D.  Morg.an. 


Pal.metto,  Ua.,  May  22,  1891. 
I  received  the  Sewing  Macliiiie  .'^ome  time 
a-io  and  am  well  plea.«ed  with  it.  Would  not 
false  SfO  for  it  if  I  could  hot  gel  another  lilte 
it,  and  I  only  gaveSI4.  Would  advise  everj-- 
one  wanting  a  sewing  machine  to  send  to  you 
for  It.  .S.A HAH  Irwin. 


Louisville,  III.,  May  21, 1891. 
I  received  the  Boolcs  in  good  shape,  for  which 
accept  my  thanlis.  They  are  much  nicer  tlian 
I  thought  for.   I  don't  see  how  you  can  give 
so  much  for  so  little  money. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hampsox. 


Muscogee,  I.  T.,  May  22,  1891. 
I  received  my  pictures,  "Christ  Before 
Pilate"  and  "Christ  on  Calvary,"  and  am  well 
pleased  with  them.  We  had  them  framed 
very  nicely  and  now  would  not  talieS-5.00  apiece 
for  them.  MArRicE  Manuel. 


Decaturville,  Ohio,  May  20, 1S91. 
I  received  the  Atlas,  Cook  Book  and  Needles 
in  good  shape.    Thought  them  all  good,  but 
am  particularly  well  pleased  with  the  Atlas, 
for  whlcli  please  accept  my  thanks. 

S.  J.  Meajdk. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Septembek  1,  1891. 


WHAT  SHE  EXCELS  IN. 

A  woman  cannot  bait  a  hook, 

Or  kill  a  mouse  or  rat ; 
Without  a  glass  in  which  to  look 

She  can't  put  on  her  fiat. 

A  woman  cannot  throw  a  stone 

And  hit  a  thing  kerplunk  ; 
But,  bless  her,  she,  and  she  alone, 

Knows  how  to  pack  a  trunk. 

The  duds  that  she  can  stow  away, 

If  man  should  pack  them,  are 
So  multitudinous  that  they 
Would  All  a  baggage-car. 

—Detroit  Free  Press. 


THEY  WOULDN'T  AGREE  WITH  HIM. 

now,  mj'  dear  madam,"  said  the 
polite  tramp,  as  she  handed  a  nice 
slice  of  bread  to  him,  "couldn't  you 
give  me  a  spoonful  of  preserves  or 
something  of  that  sort,  to  lend 
character  and  zest  to  this  boun- 
tiful repast?" 

^  "Waal,  mister,"  an- 

^  — '  1  sweredthegood.woiu- 
-  n,  innocently,  "I've  got  some  preserves, 
but  I  don't  guess  they'd  agree  with  you." 

"Preserves  !  Not  agree  with  me !  And  pray, 
raadam,  why  not?" 

"Waal,  you  see,  they've  worked  a  leetle."— 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


THE  PRODIGAL'S  RETURN. 

Mr.  Ryley— "Fwhy  are  yez  decoratin',  Mrs. 
:  urphy  ?" 

virs.  Murphy — "Me  b'y  Danny  Is  oomin' 
name  th'  day." 

Mr.  Kylej'— "I  fought  it  wuz  fer /oiwe  years 
he  wuz  sint  up  ?" 

Mrs.  Murphy— "It  wuz ;  but  he  got  a  year  ofl 
fer  good  behavyure." 

Mr.  Ryley— "An'  sure,  it  must  be  a  great 
comfort  fer  ye  to  have  a  good  b'y  lolke  that." 
—Puck. 

SHE  SAID  NOTHING.  • 

A  friend  of  mine  got  off  a  bright  thing  the 
other  day.  He  called  on  a  lady  who  has  a  pet 
dog  she  was  trying  to  make  bark,  but  the  dog 
wouldn't,  until  finally  she  said  :  "Fido,  if  you 
will  bark  for  me  I'll  kiss  you." 

Then  my  friend  spoke  up  and  said  :  "I  can 
bark  pretty  well  myself." 

Griggs— "Ha,  ha  !  What  did  the  girl  say  ?" 

Briggs— "Nothing.  She  simply  sent  the  dog 
away."— it/e. 

HE  KNEW  HER. 

"I  want  to  contest  my  wife's  will,"  said  a 
countrj"man,  breaking  Into  a  lawyer's  office 
early  Monday  morning. 

"Is  she  dead  ?"  inquired  the  lawyer,  for  want 
of  something  better  to  say. 

"You  bet,"  blurted  out  the  visitor;  "I 
wouldn't  be  contestln'  it  ef  she  wurzn't.  You 
never  knowed  that  woman,  I  guess."— Z)e^ro^^ 
Free  Press. 

 «  o  »  

MARRIAGE  THE  REFORMER. 

Mrs.  Feathers— "And  you  won't  give  me 
thirty  dollars  for  that  bonnet— you,  who  al- 
ways protested  that  you  loved  me  so  extrav- 
agantly !" 

Mr.  Feathers— "Well,  dear,  since  we  have 
been  married,  you  know,  I  find  it's  best  for 

both  of  us  if  I  love  you  economically," 

 ■  ♦  «  

A  CONSISTENT  ARTIST. 

Miss  Pearl  White— "I  wish  you  to  paint  my 
portrait." 

DobbinS""I'm  sorry,  madam,  but  I  can't 
do  it." 

Miss  Pearl  White— "Why  not?" 
Dobbins— "I  never  copy  other  paintings." 

BY  THE  SAD  SEA. 

"Well,  this  is  act  first,"  said  the  summer 
youth,  as  he  put  his  arm  around  her  and  drew 
her  tenderly  to  him. 

"And  it  is  also  scene  first,"  replied  the  sum- 
mer girl,  as  she  pointed  to  her  frowning 
chaperone  standing  not  ten  feet  away. 

WENT  BACK  ON  HIM. 

Dashaway— "See  here,  uncle;  I  gave  you  a 
dollar  the  other  day,  on  the  plea  that  one  of 
your  children  was  dead,  and  I  saw  the  little 
imp  yesterday,  as  lively  as  a  cricket." 

Uncle  Jasper— "Yes,'sah  ;  dat  chile  is  de  mos' 
disappointin'  chile  you  eber  see." 


IT  WAS  THE  SONG. 

"He's  after  me,  he's  after  me,"  sang  a  young 
man  sitting  on  his  boarding-house  steps  in 
the  gloaming. 

"Ugh,"  growled  the  landlady,  "if  you  stop 
singing  maybe  he'll  let  up  oa  yon."— Detroit 
Fre/j  Press. 


CURIOSITY,  THY  NAME  IS  WOMAN. 

Johnny— "I  was  looking  through  the  key- 
hole at  Sally  and  Mr.  Featherly,  and  ma  came 
and  stopped  me." 

Ethel— "What  did  she  do  then— spank  you?" 

Johnny— "No;  she  took  a  peep."— flaruard 
Lumpoon. 

UNANSWERABLE  LOGIC. 

"Pat,  Pat,  you  should  never  hit  a  man  when 
he  is  down !" 

"Begobs,  what  did  I  worruk  so  hard  to  git 
him  down  ierV'—Kate  Field's  Washington. 


Read  adv.  of  B,  &  O.  R.  R.  on  page  384,  thU  paper, 


STARTLING  A  STRANGER. 

Down  below  Natchez,  while  the  boat  was 
running  in  close  to  the  left-hand  bank  and 
had  stopped  her  wheels  to  avoid  a  big  tree 
floating  in  an  eddy,  we  saw  a  native  sitting  on 
a  stump  fishing.  He  sat  bent  over,  hat  over 
his  eyes,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  movement 
to  tell  that  he  was  alive.  We  had  a  smart 
Aleck  with  us  on  the  promenade  deck,  and  he 
had  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  the  native  than 
he  called  to  one  of  the  deck-hands  to  toss  him 
up  a  potato.  A  peck  or  more  of  the  tubers 
were  lying  loose  near  a  pile  of  sacks,  and  one 
was  quickly  tossed  up. 

"Now,  see  me  startle  him,"  said  Smart 
Aleck,  as  he  swung  his  arm  for  a  throw. 

The  distance  was  only  about  a  hundred  feet, 
and  his  aim  was  so  true  that  the  potato  landed 
on  the  native's  head  with  a  dull  thud.  His 
motions  were  so  quick  that  we  couldn't  agree 
how  he  did  it,  but  in  about  three  seconds  he 
had  dropped  his  fishpole,  pulled  a  revolver  as 
long  as  his  arm,  and  fired  at  Smart  Aleck. 
The  bullet  bored  a  hole  In  his  silk  hat  just 
above  his  hair,  and  the  young  man  sank  down 
in  a  heap-and  fainted  dead  away.  When  we 
restored  him  to  his  senses  he  carefully  felt  of 
the  top  of  his  head,  looked  back  at  the  fisher- 
man, and  absently  asked : 

"Did  she  explode  both  boilers  or  only 
one?  "—jS'ew  York  Sun. 


NOT  CLASSICAL. 

"Have  you  any  large-sized  gentleman's 
gloves  T"  he  asked. 

"How  large-sized  a  gentleman?"  Inquired 
the  salesman,  with  a  smile  of  frosty,  Bos- 
tonian  severity.  • 

"Large  enough,  I  think,  sir,"  replied  the 
customer,  moving  away,  "to  walk  without 
any  help  to  some  other  store  where  the  clerks 
are  not  classical." 

A  LAUDABLE  AMBITION. 

Hotel  proprietor— "You  say  you  want  a  job 
as  wr.lter.  Yovir  face  seems  familiar  to  me. 
Weren't  you  a  guest  of  this  hotel  last  year  ?" 

Applicant- "Yes,  sir.  I  have  come  around 
to  get  my  money  back." 


A  MUSICAL  NOTE. 

Ethel— "What  would  you  advise  me  to  do 
with  my  voice  ?" 

Maud— "I  shouldn't  spend  much  on  It, 
just  now;  when  the  man  comes  around  you 
might  have  it  tuned." 

A  FALSE  DIAGNOSIS. 

Miss  Cropper— "How  do  they  tell  the  age  of 
a  horse  ?" 

Jack  Crupper— "By  the  teeth 

Miss  Cropper— "Oh,  yes ;  whether  they  are 
artificial  or  not !" 

THAT'S  ABOUT  IT. 

"Papa,  what  is  an  agnostic  ?"  asked  Johnny 
Cumso. 

"An  agnostic,  Johnny,  is  a  man  who  knows 
very  little  and  is  not  sure  of  that." 


HER  GREATEST  GRANDFATHER. 

She — "She  says  that  one  of  her  ancestors 
fell  at  Saratoga." 

He— "Yes  ;  and  was  buried  under  the  debris 
of  the  grand  stand." 

LITTLE  BITS. 

First  conductor— "  That  is  a  mighty  nice 
man,  that  new  superintendent ;  he  fired 
McGinnis  last  night  for  knocking  down,  and 
then  thanked  him." 

Second  conductor—"  What  did  he  thank  him 
for?" 

First  conductor—"  For  bringing  the  car 
back.."— Midsummer  Puck. 

An  application  for  an  annual  pass  was  once 
made  to  Commodore  Vanderbilt  by  the  pres- 
ident of  a  road  about  twenty-five  miles  long. 

"  Your  road  doesn't  seem  to  cover  a  great 
amount  of  territory,"  suggested  the  commo- 
dore to  the  applicant. 

"  No,"  said  the  applicant,  "  it  Isn't  quite  so 
long  as  the  New  York  Central,  but,  by  gracious, 
Mr.  Vanderbilt,  it's  just  as  wide!"  The  pass' 
was  isswed.— Argonaut. 


Asthma 


The  9Iiracaloaa  Kola 
Plant,  Nature's  Sure  Cure 
for  Asthma.  Discovered  on 
Congo  Kiver,  West  Africa.  Cure  Gnaranteeil 
or  No  Pay.  Export  Office,  1164  Broadway.  New 
York.  For  Book  &  Trial  Case. Free  by  Mall,  address, 
SOLA  IMFOETING  CO. ,132  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 


The  handsomest  and  hesi  genuine  gold  pla- 
ted watch  on  the  American  market  to-dav. 
Equal  in  app«arance  to  many  solid  gold 
(vatchea  that  are  retailed  ashigh  a5(70.C0 
Over  100,000  of  these  watches  are  now  In 
dailyuse  and  theenormooanumbeTof  flat- 
t«rinK  tesllmODial-s  we  receive  Is  ample  evl- 
denre  that  this  is  the  best  and  most 
perftct  Eubstitude  for  a  solid  gold 
walch  ever  offered  for  the.moncy. 
Richly  en^aved,  double  cased  and 
double  plated,  and  fitted  wlrh  our 
justly     celebrated  Chronometre 
Stjle  moTem(>Dt;the  handsomest 
and  most  accurate  timepiece  on 
the  American  market.  (Beware 
of  worthless  Imitations.)  We 
send  with  each  watch  a  prin- 
ted agreement,  which  gives 
you  the  privilege  of  return- 
ing ft  at  any  time  inside  of  a 
year  if  it  does  not  give  per 
tect  satisfaction.   Cut  thii 
out  and  send  It  with  your 
'order,  and  we  will  nblp  the 
watch  to  yooC.  O.  D.byex 
preps,  giving  you  the  privl 
teee  of  examining  It  at  the 
express  office  before  yon  pay 
any  money.  If  on  examina* 
tion  yoo  are  convinced  that 
ItHs  a  bargHin  pay  theajient 
|5.85  and  the  express  char- 
gtrs  and  It  is  yonrs,otherwi89 
you  pay  nothing  and  it  will 
be  returned  at  our  expense. 

THE  NRTIOIIItL  HTB 

a  IMPOtTING  CO., 
328  Dearborn  Stat 
PhioegOillU 


^^aXf  you 


heavy  load  on'  the  sto^^n^i  sometimes  a  fain 
pit  of  ihestomao^ivti'ich  food  does  not  salisf 
^  _~  Are  yonr _^€^uMcen  ?  Do  your  hands 
clammy?  IfeveJfowa  dry  cough?  Do  you 
matter?  Ar^^ro  ^wking  or  spitting  all 
feel  tired  all  the  Msale?  Are  you  nervous,  i^r^ 
ha;tB.-H3^!a4s£orebodi^s  ?  Is  there  a  giddiness, ' 
.  ^ijjrae  heaS^whe^Tisitw  up  sudde: 
^atbt  at  tim^  ?  l^ourjfeod^^c 
f!bw?   Is  ytfflr  urwfe  scaht 
'  you  frequeintly  S>it  U5  V' 
._.?  Ls  this  ffeiiuerpy  arte eS 
ipaired  ?   A/'e  the^spgi's  bM_ 
pss?   ItwTiusnfffer  grnrn  jfTiy  ot_.t-l 
e'TinfflP  of  tJjSbe»t  remedv  qif'o: 


Do  you  have  paing 
about  the  chest  and 
,  sides,  and  sometime";  in 
*theback?  Do  you  feel 
dull  and  sleepy?  Does 
your  mouth  have  a  bad 
taste^ especially  in  the 
moling?    Is  there  a 
sor;^£  sticky  sLime  col- 
\e(^:&hoap  tlA  teeth  ? 
Isfe-^r^appe^fe  poor? 
l^i^fre  a  feeJim  like  a 
(&e  sejibal9oSat  tile 

(jSl^ind  feci 

grteli  lilfccolored 
§  Mne  ?^3o  you 
oomy  ?  jgJo  you 


Is  your  skin  dry 
eyes  tinged  with 
after  standing? 
times  with  a  sw 
vision  become  i 
tration  and  we: 

return  mail  a  ifa'      .  .  -     ,      -  _ 

the  above-named  ?S*unpiaints^*riii3  will  enabi 
other  medicine  mantt^ao^wfer.  can  afford^to,fS»»<Tiis.iJ,I  know  ni, 

matter  how  badly  you.suffer..   Write  to-day.'^tatiii:<  your  disease.' •"'A  trial  costs  you  nothing. 
Address"  Prof.tHA  itT,:80'WarreD  Sireeij  !Ne\v.  York. 


on 

y?  Do  ^srto'bowels  1 
nd stagnant?  Arethe'i 
_colored?  Does  it  deposit  a  sediment 
ometinies  -svith  a  sour  taste  and  some- 
,U(italion  of  the  heart?  Has  your 
.s^Sfe  ibere  a  feeling  of  great  pros- 
e  sv-mptoms  liwill  gladly  send  you  by 
h  for  the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of 


rto  test  ray  medicine  free  of  all  cost..  No 
nyjremefly  will  cure  you  no 
e.  '  A  trial  costs  ; 


PHOTO  0!  70itr  tutnts  Eastasl  or  Wile  FREE  1 
Send  sump  for  Postage.    CLIMAX  CO.  CHICAGO,  III 


RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
to  agents.  The  G.  A-Haeper  Mfg.  Co.,  CleTeland,  0. 


PMflTnC  I  1"  Beauties,  latest  out,  only  10c. ;  57  for 
rnu  I  UO  !  2oc  ^  Thitebee  &  Co.,  Bay  Shore,  N  Y. 


VnilNR  PEOPLE  can  make  mon 
lUUnU  Write  us.  •-  Nov 


"We  show  them  how. 
T.  AV.  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  T. 


500 SCRAP 


PICTTSEg.  AUTO.  TEBSESAEIDDLBS  f"ftPf" 
30  STYLES  OF  CARDS  2c,  *  PSEbEST  P  K  t  fc 
PABDEB  U  CO..  MONTOWESE.  CO.S'N.  ^^^H 


IF  U 


ASE  UNMARRIED,  Mod  joax  gloTa  mauore  ani  2  cant 
ttAmp  uid   TeceiTs    bj  return    tnkll.    "m  pleasant  mrprisa." 

MANAGER  OF  CLIMAX,  C8ICAQ0,  ILL. 


CniJPO  FDCCT  I^otwo  »Uk«.  Haods«melr  boned  ia 
HMM  wUnUO  rnLC  ■  roarTolamM.  Ujoa  »Dt  tt.em  Mod 
\J%J%J     tlamp  to  ALBERT  W.   PBILLiPS,  513  C  AtBuaa,  CHICAGO.  ILL, 


^>1^  rfc  C  lovely  BeadtifbI  100  valnAble  Money  mafe- 
*^  **wtlV  Sing  Secrets!  275  New  Album  Ver8ea,A2-lpIeBS- 
ng  Games!  aJUor  only  lOc.1  Western  Pub.  Co.,  St.  Louifl,  Mo. 


A  lisndsome  catalogue  of  watches,  chains 
and  rings  If  you  cut  this  oat  and  seoc!  to 
.  W.  SIili»SON,  37  College  Place.  New  York. 


$5 


A  DAY  SURE.  §3.15  Samples  Free. 
Horse  owners  buy  1  to  6.  20  other  spe- 
cialties. Rein  Holder  CcHolIyjMich. 


,25SILK  FRINGE  FAN 

''Envelope  and  Fancy  Shape  Cards  (nuneOQ  all)  10  CEWra. 
Agents'  COMPLETE  OUTFIT  FREE   irith   •vtrr  OBD£B. 
CEOWN  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ.  OHIO- 


14x17 


n  p  A  V  PAYING  THING  for  Agents  is  our  PHOTO- 
I  GRAPH  FAXELYv  RECORD  PICTURE. 
■»^B%#  1  We  (rive  you  liberal  terms.  Address  Dept.  VV 
CP.  CORY  A- CO.,  61  A- 58  Jefferson  St.,ClUcaffO 

Be  sure  to  mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 


MA  II  A  n  P  WANTED  Everywhere  to  ta^e  charge 
nnnuiallw  ofourbuamess.  Advertise,  distribute 
circulars  &  employ  help.  Wages  $50  to  $125  per 

month)  Expenses  advanced.  State  experience.  Wages  ex- 
pected, also  your  preference  for  home  work  or  traveling.  SLO  AS 
&  CO.,  Manufacturers,  294  George  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 


NOVELTIES 


AGENTS 


Convertible  Wire  Baslsets,  Handy  Button,  Self- 
threading  Needle  &  many  others.  Catalog  sent  free 
F.  CiSS6K££S'  Mf  S.  CO.,  26  So.  Water  St.,  eieveland,  U. 


WE  OFFER  AGENTS 

Big  Money  in  Exclusive  Territory. 

Our  new  patent  Safes,  sell  at  sight  in  city  or 
country.  New  Agents  first  in  field  actually  get- 
ting ricli.  One  Agent  in  one  day  cleared  SS6.  So 
can  yoQ.  Catalogne  free.  ALPINE  SAFE  CO., 
No.  363—371,  Claek  St.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


$20"a'r'£PHIU.SINGER 

"  Antomatic  Bobbin  Winder. 
15  Days'  Trial.  Warranted  5 
years.  Self-settingneedle, self- 
threading  shuttle.  Lighi-^nning 
and  iu>iseles8.  All  attachments.  Send 
.THE  C.  A.  WOOD  CO.,  for  free 
17  H.  10th  St,  FhUa,  Fa.  circutar. 


■WE  FURNISH' 


HORSE  and  CARRIAtJE  FREE 

TO  EVERY  ACEIMT.^  .     ,  , 

And  pay  $15.00  a  n-eek  and  all  expenses  during  July, 
Augustand  Sept  and  if"  by  your  work  you  prove  yourself 
capable  to  sell  our  good.f  we  will  pay  you  $25.00  and  all 
expenses  weekly  during  Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec.  NopeddluTg. 
Our  goods  a  necessity  in  every  family.  Outfit  Free, 
Address  standard  Silver  TViire  Co., 
i— —  BOSTON,  MASS.^— — 


"Hang  It  All." 


Funniest  pnzzle 
oot.  Brand  new. 
Placed   on  sale 

everywhere,  August  15,  1S91.  Advance  orders 
reached  5<M>,OOOI  Sells  itself.  Pleases  Papa, 
Mamma  laughs.  Tommy  tries  it.  Kittle  can  do  it. 
fe.OO  worth  of  pure  fun  for  13c.  Agents  wanted;  sell 
himdreds  daily.  Mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

FABSEB-WENDEIX 

»    CO.,  nfrs,J 

BliiuieipoUs,  3Uiill> 
Trade  SappUed  by  A.  G.  SPALDINS  &  BBOS.i 

Ohlcago,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


Can  You  Do  It? 


to" 

W.A. 
Otj, 


TAKE  AN  AGENCY  for 

^  DAGGETT'S 

SELF-BASTING  QIU 

ROASTINGrAll 

Needed  in  every  family, 
SAVES  20  Percent, 
in  Rofi.'^atfff.  and  B'lhes  the 
Be.tt  Brend  in  the  world. 
_  Address  nearest  office  for  terms. 

,  DAGGETTA(0.,TlneUnd,  N.  J.  (hicBKo.IH.  Salt  Lake 
Utah.  Eut  Portland,  Orec:.  Oakland,  Cai.  GnlT<-ston,Tex. 


I  A  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT,  i 

•  Rich  and  Eleeont  Jilne  or  Breast  Pin  sent  Free.  ■ 

•  A  different  Oem  for  each  month.  Amethyst,  J>la-  1 
Jmond,  Emerald,  Garnet,  Ilyaclnthc,  Mooiislane,  5 

■  Opal,  Pearl,  Kuliy,  Sapphire,  Tonuz,  Turqiial»e.  • 

•  Send  address,  with  size  ot  flnRcr  and  ICIrthday  ! 
J  Montli.   We  want  you  to  show  it  to  friends  or-act  as  " 

•  Aeent.  We  require  an  Aeent  in  every  Clly  and  I 
!  Town,  and  make  this  liberal  offer  to  introduce  these  1 

•  lilnes  and  I'Ins,  wtiich  are  entirely  new  and  no%  el.  ■ 

■  Nothing  on  ttie  market  sells  like  them.  Wrireatonce.  ■ 
;  >atal  Jewel  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  a.SO.'i,  New  York  Citv.  ! 

^■■•■■■■■■■■■■ili,,ii,ii,,i,i,,f,,,,Haaiaa«aaB..a..T 


t  A  PRESENTa  I 

2,  OEND  us  your  address  and  we  will  make  vou  a? 
1*  O   present  of  the  best  Automatic  WASHING'' 

♦  MACHINE  in  the  World.  No  w.ash-board  or  rub-* 
iji  bing  needed.  We  want  you  to  show  it  to  your  friends,  ij, 
^  oractasaiientif  youcan.  You  can  COIN  MONEY  j, 
*Wenlsosivea  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  the^ 
~  first  from  each  county.  "VV  rite  quick.   Address  N.Y.~ 

♦  LAUNDRY  WORKS,  ao  Dey  St.,  N.  Y.  ♦ 


Always  mention  this  paper  when  nnswer- 
inc  advertisements,  as  advertisers  often 
have  different  articles  advertised  in  several 
papers* 


Crayon  Portraits,  81.60.  18x22 
S2.0O.  6  inch  Bronze  and  Gold  frame 
18x22.  85c.  Ail  work  warranted. 
KOBT.  JOHNS,  Peoria,  111. 


$200  Cash.':: 

If  You  SolveThis  Rebus 


The  above  Rebus  illustrates  a  Word  familiar 
to  all  of  the  English-speaking  Races  of  men, 
especially  to  those  who  attend  the  Horse  Ra- 
ces. The  prizes  which  we  offer  will  be  im- 
partially awarded  and  promptly  paid.  To  the 
First  Person  who  sends  the  correct  an- 
swer to  the  above  Rebus  before  the  30th  day 
of  November,  1891,  we  will  give 

Two  Hundred  Dollars  in  Cash. 

To  the  Second,  One  Hiuidred  Dollars. 
To  the  Third,  Fifty  Dollars.  To  each 
ot  the  next  10  a  $50  Higli  Arm  Sewing 
Machine.  To  each  of  the  next  10  a  splendid 
Rifle,  or  if  a  lady  an  Elegant  Silk  Dress 
Pattern.  To  each  of  the  next  ten  a 
Solid  Silver-Cased  Stem-Winding 
and  Stem-Setting  Watch.  To  each  of 
the  next  75  a  House  I.ot  in  a  beautiful, 
healthy,  gron  ing  town  ;  and  to  each  of  the 
next  48  a  handsome  set  of  Silver  Plated 
Tea  Spoons— making  in  all  166  elegant  and 
useful  prizes,  valued  at  over  $2,000.  With 
your  answer  send  25  cents  in  silver  or 
postal  note,  or  30c.  in  postage  stamps 
for  a  3  mouths'  subscription  to  our  Illustrated 
16  page  Monthly  Paper,  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
Our  December  issue  will  announce  the  restilt 
of  this  contest,  with  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  winners.  This  offer  is  made  solely  to 
increase  the  circulation  of  our  Paper  and  to 
introduce  it  into  new  homes.  You  will  find 
names  and  address  of  the  winners  of  our  first 
and  second  rebus  offers  in  our  October  mmi- 
ber,  with  which  your  subscription  will  begin. 
Give  your  full  name  and  Post  OflBce  address, 
THE  HOME  CIRCLE  PUBLISHING  CO,, 

309  Broadway,  New  York  City, 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


RUPTURE 


PoBitive  Cure.By  m»il.  Sealed 
Book  free.  Address  W.S. Bice, 
Box  F,  Smithville,  N.  J. 


OPIUM 


>rph   

to  20  dsrs-  No  pay  till  cnred. 
Dr.  J.  Slepben*.  Lebanon,  Ohio* 


OPIUM 


or  Morphine  Habit  Cnred  at 
Home.  Trial  Free.  Ko  Pain. 
Comp'd  Oxygen  AiB'n,  Ft.WajBe.Ind. 


DEAF 


NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

by  Feck's  Invisible  1  uvular  Ear  Cushions.   W  hispers 
heard.  Successfal  when  all  remedies  fail.  Soldpppp 
only  by  f  .Hiscox,  853  B'way,N.Y.  Write  for  book  of  proofBi  llCC 

f%|  AA  API  F  Certain  and  npid  cnre;  no  pain,  no 
V Anllilllitl_t  iQCODvenience,  perfectly  reliable; 
■  Mill  VW  Vfcfc"  the  best  of  references  ;aew  and  cer 
tain metliod;  sealed  information  FREE.  „^  „.  . 

ALBION  PHARMACY  CO,,  Albion,  llicb. 

rbo  will  do  writing  for  me  at  their  owa 
lome  will  make  goo-l  wages.  Addr^a, 
>-nh  self-addreaaed,  stamped  «STel<i|>« 
iUlSS  EI>XA  I..  SMYTIIE.  south  bend  ind.,  pro 

prietPt  of  the  FAMOUS  GLORIA  WATER  f^  the  oomplorm 


LADIESi 


oved^B 

n  30  to  ^ 

in.  Send" 


RUPTURES  CURED 

^my31eilical  Componnd  and  ImproYCd 
^Elastic  Supporter  Truss  in yrotn  30  to 

days.  Reliable  references  given.  Send' 
stamp  for  circular,  and  say  in  what  paper 
^yon  saw  my  advertisement.    Address  Cipt. 

hW.  A.  CoUis£s,Smit^TiUcLJeffer8on  Co.  H.T^ 

CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease;  by  its 
nee  thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
standing  have  been  cared.  Indeed  so  strong  is  my  faith 
in  its  efiScacy,  that  I  will  send  two  bottles  FKEE.with 
a  VALUABLE  TEEATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  snf. 
ferer  who  will  send  me  their  Express  and  P.O.  address. 
T.  A.  Slocum.  M.  C,  181  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 

RUPTURE  CURED! 

Positively  Holds  Rupture. 

WOKN  NKillT  .lNDDAY. 
Hasan  Adjufrlable  I'ad  whlefa can 
be  made  largeror  smaller  to  suit 
changing  eondltlon  of  rupture. 

lUuBlraled  CaUlofue  B«nt  se- 
coreljf  sealed  bj 
G.  V.  Houst  Mfg.  Co. 

CFATEST  allowed. >  744  BROADWAY.  N.  Y.CiTY 


iRUNKENNESi 


PERMANENTLY  CURED 

■  by  that  ereat  discovery  "THE  ' 
IHELPING  HAND."  Indorsed  by  Press,  Publto, I 
lUiiiisters,  Doctors  and  Temperance  advoc&tefl.l 
JThe  Only  Scientific  Cure  for  the  Uquorl 
land  Tobact-o  Habits.  Can  be  given  secretly,! 
Iriistele-s.  #2  per  box,  all  Druggists  or  from  ns.  ■ 
lAhsoUite  Secrrcv.  Free  Book.  Sealed.  STANDlRSi 
|J>BI  (>  10.,  Knox  Balliling,  2ia  Broadway  H.  T.CHy.f 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompsonls.^tWatfr 


Septembek  1,  1891. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


OVH  SEPTE]V[BEf^  OFFEf^S 


GOOD  BOOHS  FREE 


Q 

The  Choice  of  ANY  THREE  of  the  following  Books 
f  W     will  be  Given  to  Any  Person  Sending  SO  Cents 
for  One  Year's  Subscription  to  This  Paper 
within  30  Days  from  Date  of  this  issue. 

ALL  SEVEN  Books,  together  with  This  Paper  One  Year, 
will  be  mailed  to  any  person  sending  $1,  within  30  days. 

Tlie  Books  iiiKl  rupeis  n\  \  soiit  by  ninil,  postage  paid  by  us.  Kcrneniber,  they  are  Large  aucl 
Valuable  Hooks,  slaiulard  works,  many  of  them  contauniig  from  200  to  3.W  pages. 

HANDY  HORSE  BOOK.   Prem.  820. 


A  cimipli-te  manual  for 
horse  nu-n.  embracing 
How  to  Breed,  Buy, 
Train,  Use,  Fecil,  Drive, 
aiwl  How  to  Ride  a 
Horso.  It  also  gives  tbe 
symptoms,  causes  and 
cures  of  all  known  horse 
iliseases.  It  is  inval- 
uable when  horses  are 
attacked  with  dis^a^t■s  ruLjuirint;  prompt  attention, 
and  in  districts  remote  from  veterinary  surgeipns,  be- 
cause it  enables  any  one  to  doctor  their  own  horse. 
It  contains  a  largo  number  of  illustrations.  No  one 
who  owns  or  uses  ii  horse  BhoiiM  fail  to  liavc  a  copy 
of  this  book.  The  veterinary  (b-pai  tiiK'nt  was  edited 
by  I)r.  A.  T.  Wilson,  who  was  in  activi-  practice  for 
Ji/ty  years.  More  than  topics  arc  indexed,  among 
tliem  are  Plans  for  Stables,  Care  and  Management 
of  Colts,  Breeding,  Control  of  Sex,  Age  as  shown  by 
B4)dy  and  Teeth,  Appetite,  Bots,  Colic,  Cough, 
Cramps,  Cribbing,  Curb,  Distemper,  Blindness,  Food 
and  brink.  Hoofs,  Lameness,  Rheumatism,  Rupture, 
Worms,  Sprain.  Ringbone,  Spavin  and  over  21.KJ 
other  subjects  of  great  value  to  all  owners  of  horses. 

A  BARTERED  BIRTHRIGHT. 

PMmium  No.  832. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  very  interestiiis  serial  recently 

5*  ublished  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  written  by 
anies  Kraiiklin  Fitts.  the  popular  story  writer.  It 
met  with  such  a  hearty  reception  froni  the  thousands 
of  our  readers  who  delielit  in  good  stories,  that  we 
have  published  it  in  book  form.  The  book  is  printed 
on  good,  heavy  paper,  with  large  type,  and  is  freely 
illustrated. 

PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.  Prem.  802. 

By  .Tohn  Bnnyan.  This  is  a  new  and  large  edition, 
complete,  prihteil  with  large,  new  type.  Contains 
many  liandsonie  illustrations.  300  paces.  In 
beautiful  colored  cover.  Bunyan  is  acknowledgecl  as 
the  most  popular  religious  writer  in  the  English 
language.  It  is  said  that  more  copies  of  *'  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  have  been  sold  than'any  other  book  except 
th9  Bible.  This  new  edition  is  now  oflered  for  the 
first  time  and  is  sure  to  please. 


BREAD  AND  CHEESE  AND  KISSES. 

Premium  No.  806. 

By  B.  L.  Farjeon.  A  very  popular 
Christmas  story  after  the  stylo  of 
Dickens;  abotuuls  in  excellent 
and  novel  features  ;  is  cliietly  re- 
markable for  its  admirable  pic- 
ture of  country  life,  giving  the 
history  of  a  very  happy  and  con- 
•   tented  young  couple  who  thought 

no  lot  in  life  too  lowly  for  the  pure  enjoyment  of 
Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses.  Complete  in  one  vol- 
ume, with  illustrations. 

JOHN  PLOUGHMAN'S  PICTURES. 

Premium  No.  809. 

Or,  More  of  his  Plain  Talk  for  Plain  People,  by 
Rev.  Chas.  II.  Spurgeon.  This  book  is  exceedingly 
humorous  and  instructive,  using  the  simplest  form 
of  words  and  very  plain  speech.  To  smite  evil,  and 
especially  the  monster  evil  of  drink,  has  been  the 
author's  earnest  emleavor.  The  humor  and  homely 
wisdom  of- this  book  should  carry  it  into  every 
household.  Complete  in  one  volume,  containing  3a 
illustrations. 


Roxbury 


ETHEL'S  VOW;  or,  The 

Tragedy,  and 
THE  SaUIRE'S  ONLY  DAUGHTER. 

Premium  No.  829. 

A  new  book  containing  two  great  and  popular  sto- 
ries. Both  novels  were  bubliehed  in  the  Farm  and 
Fireside,  and  are  intensely  interesting.  The  pages 
are  large,  printed  on  heavy,  cream-tinted  paper,  of 
fine  quality.   Handsomely  illustrated. 

NOBLE  AND  HEROIC  DEEDS  OF 
MEN  AND  WOMEN.  Prem.  810. 

More  than  two  hundred  true  sketches  of  daring 
deeds,  exploits  among  Indians,  battle  scenes  and  in- 
cidents, exciting  arid  interesting  acts  of  men, 
w-omeu  and  children.  By  the  recorded  actions  of 
the.great  and  good  we  regulate  our  own  course,  and 
steer,  star-guided,  over  life's  trackless  ocean.  Fully 
illustrated. 

The  Books  are  the  Latest  and  Most  Complete  Editions,  and  Contain  Many 
Illustrations. 

The  usual  price  of  these  books,  bound  in  cloth,  is  $1.00  each,  yet  they  are 
published  in  nice  book  form,  bound  in  heavy  paper,  and  comprise  a  wide  range  and 
striking  diverslt3'  of  the  most  brilliant  and  pleasing  productions  of  the  most  noted 
aud  popular  authors,  and  include  books  of  travels,  adventures,  fiction  and  humor,  so 
that  all  tastes  will  be  suited.  Anyone  obtaining  these  books  will  possess  a  valuable 
library  of  the  most  popular  boolcs  ever  published.  We  have  not  room  to  give  an  ex- 
tended description  of  each  book,  but  no  one  can  but  be  deliglited  who  obtains  these 
noted  books  at  so  low  a  price. 

You  cannot  afford  to  lose  this  Grand  Opportunity  to  obtain  Good  Books 
FREE.    Act  at  once. 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber,  you  can  have  your  subscription  advanced  one  year 
.'rom  date  on  the  yellow  label  by  accepting  any  of  the  above  offers. 

Xo  cash  commission  or  premiums  allowed  club  raisers  or  agents  when  subscribers 
accept  the  above  special  offers. 

UNPRECEDENTED  OFFER. 

SILVER  PLATED  BUTTER  KNIFE  AND  SUGAR  SHELL, 

Both,  together  with  this  paper  one  year,  only  50  cents. 
This  oflTer  good  for  30  days. 

These  useful  articles  are 
made  in  an  elegant,  neat  and 
stylish  pattern  by  a  leading 
manufacturer.     They  are 
first    nickeled    and  then 
plated  with  silver.  With 
reasonable  care  they  will 
last  for  years,  and  give  sat- 
1  s  f  a  c  t  i  o  n 
wherever, 
they    a,r  e 
used. 

For  the 
next  30  davs 
both  will  be 


Premium  Ho. 


"mm 


mailed  Free  to  anyone  sending  50  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper.  If  you  are 
already  a  subscriber  you  can  have  your  subscription  advanced  one  year  by  accepting  this  ofler. 

Both  given  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sending  one  iietv  yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper, 
at  50  cents.  In  which  case  the  new  subscriber  is  not  entitled  to  a  premium. 

We  oflfer  either  one  for  sale  for  20  cents,  or  both  for  35  cents.  Postage  paid  by  us  In 
each  case. 

Premium  No.  324. 

A  GOOD  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

Mailed  Free  to  Any  One  Sending  50  Cents  for  This  Paper  One  Year, 
within  30  Days  from  Date  of  this  issue. 


ALWAYS  READY  FOR  USE. 
COMPLETE.     USEFUL.  CONVENIENT. 


Because  of  its  great  convenience,  everybody  should  carry  a, Fountain  Pen,  and  the  only 
excuse  for  not  doing  so  has  heretofore  been  the  cost  of  a  good  one.  Now  there  is  no  e-xcuse, 
as  the  c.xoelleut  pen  we  offer  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  everybody.  This  perfect  Fountain 
Pen  is  a  triumph  of  ingenuity,  combining  the  good  features  of  old  styles  with  new  improve- 
ineiits.  With  this  pen  in  your  pocket  you  are  always  prepared  with  pen  and  ink,  at  all  times 
nn1  places, and  yet  it  is  but  little  larser  than  a  lead  pencil, and  just  as  convenient  for  carrying 
i  1  the  pocket.  The  holdt-r  contains  a  supply  of  ink  that  will  last  the  average  writer  several 
»vi.f.|<s,  and  it  may  be  refilled  with  ink  in  a  moment. 

During  September  this  Fountain  Pen  will  be  mailed  Free  to  any  one  sending-  50  cents 
for  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper.  If  you  arc  already  a  subscriber  you  can  have 
your  subscription  arlvnnced  one  year  by  accepting  this  ofTer. 

Given  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sending  one  »ie»c  yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper,  at  50 
cents,  in  which  case  the  new  subscriber  is  not  entitled  to  a  premium. 

We  ttff^r  ft  for  sale  for  only  20  cents.   Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 


Any  one  sending  50  cents,  within  30  days  from  date  of  this  paper,  wil]  receive 
this  journal  one  year,  and  a  copy  or  reproduction  of  this 

$126,000.00  Painting  Fr, 


Premium  No.  210. 


SIZE  OF  PICTURE  WE  SEND,  21  by  28  INCHES. 

It  is  said  that  tbe  United  States  Postmaster-General  paid  $125,000.00  for  Munkacsy's  painting, 
"Christ  ou  Calvary,"  that  he  might  place  it  alongside  of  the  masterpiece,  "Christ  Before  Pilate," 
for  which  he  had  previously  paid  8120,000.00. 

The  matchless  excellence  of  our  reproduction  of  "Christ  Before  Pilate,"  and  its  truthful  like- 
ness to  the  original  painting,  agreeably  surprised  those  who  secured  copies,  and  the  demand 
has  been  unprecedented.  Thousands  of  letters  of  approbation  were  received,  many  of  the 
writers  expressing  a  desire  that  we  should  also  reproduce  the  great  companion  piece,  "Christ 
on  Calvary."  Although  a  compliance  with  these  requests  involved  an  expenditure  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  a  corps  of  experienced  artists  were  engaged  for  many  months  in  engraving 
the  stones.  No  expense  or  labor  has  been  spared  to  accomplish  the  very  best  results  possible, 
insuring  a  picture  equal  to  that  of  "Christ  Before  Pilate"  as  a  Work  of  Art. 

The  princely  sums  paid  for  the  original  paintings  are  mighty  tributes  to  the  wonderful 
genius  of  Munkacsy,  the  born  artist,  and  emphasize  the  wonderful  triumph  acliieved  in  plac- 
ing an  artistic  and  magnificent  oleographic  reproduction  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 

If  only  a  few  thousand  copies  were  made,  each  one  would  command  a  price  that  would  limit 
its  .sale  to  the  wealthy  alone.   Either  picture  is 

Equal  in  Size  and  flrtistie  IWerit  to  Pictafes  Sold  in  Stores  foP  $10.00  Eaeh. 


REMEMBER 


Or,  a  copy  of  the  picture  will  be  given  free, 
to  any  one  sending  one  new  yearly  subscriber 
to  this  paper,  in  which  case  the  new  subscriber 
is  not  entitled  to  a  premium.   Postage  paid 
by  us  in  each  case. 

eSrWE  «17ARANT£E  SATISFACTION 

or  will  refund  the  money  to  any  one  who  is 
in  the  least  dissatisfied,  if  the  picture  la  re- 
turned in  good  order. 

  -  -  ^  ^  -  (.JIRJSTf 


A  copy  of  this  Picture  is  given 
free  to  anyone  3endiug50 cents 
for  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper. 

Or,  both  pictures,  "Christ  Before  Pilate" 
and  "Christ  on  Calvary,"  and  this  paper  one 
year,will  be  mailed  to  anyone  sending75cents. 

Or,  the  picture  is  given  free  to  any  one  send- 
ing 75  cents  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside  aud 
Ladies  Home  Companion,  both  papers  one 
year. 

The  Picture,  "CHRIST  BEFORE  PII.ATE,"  is  Premium  No.  100,  and 
ON  CAI,VARY"  is  Premium  No.  210.   Order  l>y  the  Numbers. 

Prem.  No.  672.      THE  CORNUCOPIA  OF  MUSIC  CONTAINS  ~ 

186  PIECES  OF  VOCAL  AND  INSTURMENTAL  MUSIC, 

Printed  from  large  Sheet  Music  Plates,  on  heavy  paper,  worth  over 
$50.00  in  sheet  music  form. 
All  mailed,  postpaid,  for  only  50  cents,  Including  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper. 
This  special  offer  good  for  30  days. 
A  collection  of  English,  Irish,  Scotch  and  American  Songs  and  Ballads,  including  Ethiopian 
and  College,  Sentimental  and  Comic,  Sacred  and  Operatic,  all  with  music  complete,  for 
voice  and  piano  (or  orgfan),  arranged  by  Charles  D.  Blake.   Also.  Contra  Dances,  Reels, 

Jigs  and  Hornpipes ;  English,  French,  German,  Polish  and  Spanish  ces;  Galops,  Polkas, 

Schottisches  and  Waltzes,  Marches,  tiuicksleps  and  Gavottes,  etc., 

WITH   CALLS  AND  FIGURKS. 
Arranged  for  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  or  Violin  aud  Piano. 


CONTENTS. 

Alas!  those  chimes. 
Annie  Laurie. 
Arkan»Ba  trnvoUer. 
Auld  lan^'  syne. 
Basket  of  lovei. 
Battle  prayer. 
Beau  of  Oak  Hill. 
Beaux  of  Albany. 
Beautiful  castle. 
Belle  Canadienne. 
Bonnie  blue  flag:. 
Bonnie  Doon. 
Boston  dip  waltzes. 
Boulangere,  La. 
Cachuca,  La. 
Chained  at  last. 
Chinese  march. 
Chorus  jig. 
College  hornpipe. 
Comin'  thro'  the  rye. 
Coquette. 
Cuckoo,  The. 
Barney  from  Klldare. 
Blue  bells  cf  Scotland. 
Campbells  are  coining. 
Cimpto'vni  hornpipe. 
Chn  yvn  beep  a  secret? 
C^rilloo  dti  Dunkorque, 
Charley  over  the  water. 
Cincinnati  hornpipe. 
ConetltutioD  hornpipe. 
Cricket  on  the  hearth. 


Dear  heart. 
De  banjo  am. 
Devil's  dream. 
I>runken  sailor. 
Durang'a  hornpipe, 
Eight-hand  reel. 
Erminie  gavotte. 
Erminie  lullaby, 
Esmeralda,  The. 
Fairy  dance. 
Fairy  varaovienna.. 
Favorite  dance- 
Fireman's  dance. 
First  love  redowft. 
Four-hand  reel. 
Fritz's  lullaby. 
Gavotte  de  Vestrie. 
Qerinan,  The. 
German  rcdovra. 
German  wulta. 
Gintnna  waltz. 
Girl  I  left  behind. 

Bo  to  the  D  . 

Da.ihiner  white  sergeant. 
Dick  Sand's  hornpipe. 
Don't  drink,  to-night. 
Douglans'  hornpipe. 
Electric  light  galop. 
Fisher's  hornpipe. 
Flowers  of  Edinhoro'. 
Flowfrs  of  Edinburgh. 
Fra  Uiavolo  quickstep. 
Fred  Wilson's  clog. 


Happy  new  year. 
Harp  that  once. 
Heel  and  toe.  polkA. 
Hey,  daddy. 
Highland  fling. 
Home,  sweet  bomo. 
Hull's  victory, 
Imperiale,  L  . 
Irishman's  heart. 
Irish  trot. 
Jakie's  hornpipe. 
Jesu8,  lover  of  my. 
John  Anderson. 
Jordan  )a  a  hard. 
Keolrow  reel. 
Keep  the  horseshoe. 
Kendall's  honiplpe. 
Kitty  O'Neil  jig. 
Ladies'  triumph. 
Lady  of  the  lake. 
Lancashire  clog. 
Land  of  sweet  Kria. 
Larry-  O'gaff. 

Good  for  the  tongue. 
Gorlitza,  original. 
Haste  to  the  wedding. 
In  time  of  apple  bios  ms. 
Irish  washerwoman- 
Jolly  dancers  medley. 
Kathleen  Aroon. 
Kathleen  Mavoumeen. 
Lady  Walpoie's  reel. 
Lamplighter's  hornpipe. 


Le  Petre'fl  hornpipe, 
^ght  artillery. 
Liverpool  hornpipe. 
Lord's  my  shepherd. 
Madrilalnne,  La. 
Mary  of  Argyle. 
Minuet. 

Miss  McLeod's  reel. 
Money  Muek. 
Mother's  song. 
My  pretty  pearl. 
Now,  was  I  wrong? 
Oh,  carry  me  back. 
Old  oaken  bucket. 
Old  rosin,  the  beau. 

Old  zip  CQOD. 
Only. 

On  the  banks. 
Opera  reel. 
Our  first  and  last. 
Over  the  water. 
Oyster  river. 
Perplexity. 


Petronellft. 
Polly  wolly  doodle, 
Portland  fancy. 
Prince  or  peasant. 
Quilting  party, 
Ricket'a  hornpipe. 
Robin  Ruff. 
Rocket  galop. 
Rory  O'More. 
Rosebud  reel. 
Rustic  reel. 
Red  lion  hornpipe. 
Rock  of  agoa. 
Roska,  La. 
RuRsian  march. 
Sailors  set  on  shore. 
St.  Patrick's  day. 
Scottish  dance. 
Shells  of  ocean. 
Sicilienne,  The. 
Sicilian  circle. 
Silent  night. 
Six-hand  reel. 
Last  rose  of  summer. 
Light  in  the  window. 
Maid  in  pump-room. 
Minnie  Foster's  clog. 
Newport  or  Narrangas't. 
Oh,  you  little  darling. 
Pop  goes  the  weasel. 
Shunster's  hornpipe. 
Sir  Roger  do  Coverly. 
Smash  the  window. 


Smith's  hornpipe. 
SnuflT-box  waltz. 
Soldier's  joy. 
Spanish  dance. 
Speed  tlio  plough. 
Spirits  of  l-'rance. 
Sun  of  my  soul. 
Tempest,  The. 
Tempete,  La. 
There  is  rest. 
Thunder  hornpipe 
Tired. 

Uncle  Dan'l'fl. 
Uncle  Sam's  farm. 
Up  the  hills. 
Virginia  reel. 
Watchman,  tell  ut. 
Waloh  on  Rhine. 
White  cockade. 
Widow  Marhree. 
Wind  that  shakes. 
Within  A  mile. 
Zulma. 
8oft  music  ia  stealing. 
Somnambula  quickstep 
Sparklingdcwdrop  scho 
Steamboat  quickstep, 
"ria  true,  we  re  fading. 
Vinton's  hornpipe.  No.  1 
Vinton's  hornpipe.  No.  2 
Where  many  nianf^iuns. 
Woodman,  spare  that. 


Given  as  a  premium  for  1  new  yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper. 

Special  Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper,  50  cents. 
"  We  offer  it  for  sale  for  only  25  cents.     Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

"rXZS  BOOXS:  OF  THE  SXS^SON". 

Premium  No.  7:25. 

An  American  Girl  in  London 

I.s  the  title  of  tbe  book  which  is  now  attracting  tbe  attention  of  the  reading  i)ublic,  and  i.s  said 
to  be  selling  faster  than  any  of  tbe  new  books.  The  author,  Sara  Jeanuette  Duncan,  in,a  very 
entertaining  manner  relates  the  experiences  of  a  Chicago  j  oung  lady  in  visiting  London, 
England,  and  the  reader  is  made  acquainted  with  English  women,  as  well  as  men,  in  their 
English  homes.  The  book  contains  184  pages,  all  so  happily  written  that  the  reader  nevertires. 
It  is  tbe  happy,  tireless  chatter  of  one  of  our  charming  American  butterflies.  The  ridiculous 
notions  of  the  English  concerning  America  and  Americans,  afford  many  liumorous  pictures. 
Yon  miss  a  treat  if  you  fail  to  read  this  book. 

The  book  is  mailed  Free  to  any  one  sending  50  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
this  paper  within  3C  'ays.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber,  you  can  have  your  subscriolion 
advanced  one  year  by  accepting  this  oflTer. 

Given  as  a  preiniuni  to  any  one  sending  one  netv  yearly  subscriber,  at  50  cents,  in  which 
case  the  new  subscriber  is  not  entitled  to  a  premium. 

We  offer  it  lor  sale  for  25  cents.  Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 


For  spy  »rticle  on  tbis  page. 


FARIVI  AMP  Fli^iSIPE,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


«ITHE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.?4f^ 


September  1,  1891. 


to  to  50Toef?^^.%f 

gl*J°^^iS°w.eow  TIE 

circular  explainins  tbe  above  ^ar- 
^  ontec.  E.  C.  SE»™X.  Batavia,  111. 

this  paper  when  you  write. 


Evaporator 

:Dd  small  fruit  growers.  TheBesland 
Price  S3.5«j.S>j  and  SIO.  Circulars 
iAtlifiil  MFG.  CO.,  257  S.  oth  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 
Jreiitit^  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write. 


IPORATiNG  FRUIT 


>  en  imDroTcd  metiiO'l^  jieldt,  proflU 

JioiiUon  this  paper  when  yuu  write. 


[STEEL presses] 


_  — ^  SELF  FEEDER'  — . 
10    DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY.NY. 

Don  t  fail  to  mention  this  paper. 


Can  be  applied  by  any 
on  steep  or  flat  roors 

CHEAP! 
DURABLE  I 
FIRE-PROOF! 

If  TOu  are  goiog  to  build 
or  have  leafev  shingle 
or  tin  roofs  send  for 
sample  and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

'  38DevSt.NEWY0RK 
Mention  this  paper  when  yon  ■write. 


BICYCLES 


;E0.ER  TELA  e  O;  aUtNCV,  1  UL  .° 


^eutlun  till?  paptr. 

Just  Drive  'Em  In  and  CLINCH 'Em. 

THEY  WILL  HOLD  ANYTHING. 


Toucan  mend  year  Harness,  Halter  or  any  Str»p 
better,  qaicker.cheaper  than  any  Harness  maker  can. 
  CO>TOX1T25«PEREOXOFOXEGBOSS. 

For  Sale  at  Grocerr  and  Hardware  Stores. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

BtFFiLO,  S.  T. 

Hention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


NO  TOOLS 
REQUIRED. 


A  BlxM^'KONO  OBJECTIONABLE  FEATURE. 

The  most  vicious  horse 
kcan  be  DKIVEN  and  CON- 
TROLLED WITH  EA.SE. 
Works  the  same  as  the  J.L  C, 
but  don*t  pull  up  so  easy. 

LEADS  THEM  ALL 

Sample  mailed  X  C  for  <t  |  e\/\ 
Nickel  SI. 5©.  3>l«wV 

.><ralIion  Bits  50  cents  ««ra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write. 

«  STANDARD  WELL  MACHINERY 

SOLD  ON  TRIM. 

Worth 
Dollar  for  Dollar 

"When  others  are  worn  out. 

fFoT  catalogue  address  the 
Ma  n  ufact  u  rers, 

Riist  Artesian  Well  Co.,  Ithaca,  New  Tork. 

ilention  this  paper  -when  you  write. 

SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 

for  1.     i  3  horse;.  wi:h  governor.  either_Wel 
or  re^iilar  wead^ 

oar 

price; 
and  Cata- 
logne  of 

Sweep  P'  ^.  _ — -  — _ 

hand  ani  po-^^r  roriL  >t^'.ir-;.  Feed  Cmters.   

Feed  MilLs  Steel  Lani  Rollers.  Chilled  Plows.  Mower>.  Wood 
Saws  EnziT!'»= — 3  t'>  I-t  H-^r^e  Power,  moonted  or  on  base  plate. 
S.  S.  MESSIKGEK  A  SON.  TATAMY,  PA- 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

IDEALFEEDMILL 

—and  Power  Combined 


LL  SAVE 
1-3  PERCENT. 
YOUR  GRAIN. 

EAR  CORN  and  all  kinds  of 


Our  line 
GRINDIHG 


Rpm^rcoer  it  grinds     

(Train  FASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other. 
coiuDrises  Eyer^thing  in  the  shape  ..of 
Mills.  Address  for  catalogue, 

STOVER  MFG.  CO.,  ^"'A'Fe^I^iu, 

Mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


THE  INCHOR 

FENCE  POST 

CHEAPEST, 

STRONGEST, 

HANDIEST 

AND  MOST  DURABLE  FENCE  POST 

BOTH  FOE 

ORNAMENTAL 
FARM  PURPOSES 

Suitable  for  any  Metal 
fencing. 


For  Prices  and  Es- 
timates on  Fencing 
Send  to 


If^C   Dl  OVA#C  816.50.  circulars  free. 

TT  O  H.  Pray,  CIoTe,X.X. 

^ay  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 

lBARGAINSh'eV 

Easy  Fayments 
Jwith  no  extra  charge.  arrsPriee'.Oars 

-■SOCrescent  Safetv.  ballbeargsSO  ?T0 
Mercurv  Diamond  Safety,  all  steel  "  nOO;  ?T5 
Sprinefleld  Eoadster.  headers  imposs  "  S120)  S70 
"SO  Amer.  Champion,  highest  grade,  "  SlOOi  S60 
Others  as  cheap. a  11  make^  new  or  2d  hd,  lowest  prices 
Cata  free.  House,  Hazard  &  Co..  S2  E  St,  Peoria,  Dl. 
Always  mention  Tarm  and  Fireside. 

ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A  VEHICLE? 

WE  HAVE  !T  ^ll'^i^^l 

Our  B-O-E  and  "VELVET"  Carts. 

SEND  FOR  illustrated  CATALOGUE 

enpE     VELVET  and  standard 

'  rgCCi  VEHICLES. 

THE  LIPPELMANN  CARRIAGE  CO.,  Cincinnati,0. 

Be  sure  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 

WELL  DRILLINa  MACHINERY, 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y., 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 

deep  or  shallow  wells, 

with  steam  or  horse 

power. 

Send  for 
^Catalogue. 

ADDRESS 

iFiUiams  Brothers 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
Always  mention  this  paper  when  you  wrije. 


we  give  this  .Set  as  a  Premium  to  those  who 
get  up  a  Club  of  $20.00  for  our  Teas, 
Spices  and  Extracts.  AVe  are  Importers  of  Tea, 
Coffee  and  Crockery,and  sell directto  Consumers. 
We  want  YOU  to  send  lor  our  120-page  Price  and 
Premium  List.  It  tells  the  whole  storv.  Costs  you 
nothing.    "Will  interest  and  pay  you. 

We  have  hundreds  of  other  sets,  Plain  and 
Decorated. 


THE  LONDON  TEA  COMPANY, 


ENGLISH  DECORATED 

Dinner  Se".  No.  45,   112  Pieces. 
Premium  with  an  order  of  $20.00. 
Packed  and  delivered  at  depot  for  $9.00  cash,      795  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  answering  this  advertisement. 

THE  COST  IS  THE  SAME! 


1 

1 

U 

i.-.-Ti  ■  r 

THE  HARTMAN  PATf. 


STEEL  PICKET  FENCE 


Costs  no  more  than  an  ordinary  clumsy  wood  J>i  iffair  that  obstructs  the  view  and  will  rot  or  fall  apart  in  a 
short  time.    The  "Hartman"  Fence  is  artist'  *^      -isn.  protects  the  ffroun  i?  without  concealing  them  and  is 

I  practically  ererlastinff.   ILLUSTRATED  CATftlb;,.    ilTH  PRICES  AHD  TESTIMONIALS  MAILED  FREE. 

!  H-^H.T3VE-A.a>J*  3Vr']E»'G-   Co.,  BEAVER   FALLS,  PEN N'A. 

!  BRANCHE!?:  10'.i  rhamber*  ^t..  New  York;  508  State  s^t,,  Chicago;  73  South  Forsyth 
St.,  Atlanta ;  Baker  *&:  Hamilton,  ^^an  Francisco,  Cal.    ^^Always  mention  this  paper  in  writing. 


CHEAPEST 
and  BEST. 

THE 

0-K 


Is  the  sniPIEST  and  STBOXG- 
EST  solid  wheel  mill  on  the 
market.  Does  its  work  be- 
tween two  babbitted  Ixjxes. 
Nothing  to  Wear  Out  or 
give  away.  Lasts  a  Lite- 
TiMB  A>r>  Xo  Repairing. 
Just  the  MiLi,  for  a  good, 
five  agent  to  handle. 
Write  for  circulars  giving  fiill  description. 

CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &  FEED  MILL  CO. 

BATAVIA.  KANE  CO..  ILLINOIS. 

;5lention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Buy 

the 


ROYALTREAD  POWER 

I   %  I    Jf^m  a  ki  n       Self-adjnsting  boxes,  dost  proof  oil  cupe 


HAVE 
THE 


he3.vT  steel  shafts,  perfect  aatomatic  speed 
gotemor.  light  miming.  Ample  room  for 
largest  horses.  Can  belt  backwards  or  for- 
wards The  best  power  for  running  our 
American  &  Hero  Grinding  .Mills, 
Hero  Ensilac?e  &  Fodder  Callers, 
Chief  Self-Feed  Corn  Sheller, 
BEST.  "         Saws,  Drair  Saws, 

Feck's  Hnskinsr  &r  Shelling  Atlach- 
  ment*  etc.  "We  also  have  the 

BEST  LEVEL  Tread  Power  made. 

It  wHl  pay  yon  to  send  for  otir  handsome  DltiEtrated  Catalogue  and  reduced  prices  of  these  celebrated  goods, 

APPIiETOX  31AX17FACTrRIXG  CO.,  19  So.  Canal  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILIi. 

Be  sure  to  mention  this  paper  when  yon  answer  this. 

A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE. 


Anchor  Post  Co., 


DoYou  Want  A  Bicycle 


WE  SHALL 

GIVE  AWAY 


1000  or  more   eleifant  safety 
bicycles  to  boys  and  girls  under 
  ,  Is  years  of  a«e,  on  easy  con- 
ditions aad  without  one  cent  of  cost  for  tbem. 

Tfie  tvheals  are  ?5  iDcht:;3.witb  crescent  st«e]  rims  and  molded 
robber  tiresf^nd  run  on  hardened  steel  coDebeariDi^,adjantable 
to  wm;  eeared  to  46  iocbea;  detachable  cranks:  fonr  to  five 
Inches  throw;  frame  finely  enameled,  with  nickel  trimmiDes. 
Each  machine  is  supplied  with  tool  bae,  wrench  and  dler. 
Equal  in  quality  to  tbose  sold  on  the  market  for  $45.00.  We 
have  both  boys*  and  girls'  styleiL 

If  yon  want  oaa  withnnt  spending  a  cent  of  money  for  It 
write  at  once  for  particulars  and  names  of  hondredsof  boys 
and  girls  to  whom  we  have  alremdv  piven  bicycle*.  Address 

WESTERN   PEARL  CO., 

334  (Formerly  308)  DEMBDII  ST..  •  CgieiEO.Ill. 

Be  sure  to  njentiun  this  paper  when  you  w  rite- 


MADE  OF  EXPANDED  METAL. 

For  RESIDEKCES,  CHCHCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  GARDESS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Gnards,  Trellises, 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  No.  l8.    CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 
'lirdiT.re  Men  keep  iU  Give  name  of  this  Daper.  116  Water  St.,  Plttsbnrgh,  Pa. 

LOWDOWNHOECombMnnil  I 

GRAIN^nERTILIZERUnlLL 

The  original  and  only  Olagg  Fertilizer  Pistribator.  Center 
Sear,  fiateliet  Ciroand  WTieels.  Positive  Force  Feed  for 
Cirain  and  Oraas  Seed  and  Fertilixer  Ijimber  Tonfnie, 

with  no  weight  on  the  Horses'  Necks.  Frame  supported  bv 
^  heels  both  in  Front  and  Bear.  practioallV 
a  Foar  Wheel  Drill.  The  Eatchei  Ground 
Wheels  both  being  Drivers,  the  Grain  and 
Fertilizer  Feeds  are  operated  in  turning 
eitber  to  the  Riglit  or  I.ert— the  latest 
and  best  improvement  on  Grain  Drills  now 
in  the  market.    Also  Manufacturers  of 

Buckeye  Grain  Drills,  Buckeye 
Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators, 
Buckeye  Seeders,  Buckeye 
Cider  Mills  and  Hay  Rakes. 

BBAXCH  HOUSES. 
Philadelphia.  Pn.;  Penriti, 
_  ■  Ills.;   St.  Paul,    31  i  11)1.: 
JCansas   City.  3In. :  San 
praiiciseo,  Q^l. 
Send  for  Circular  to  eilj&  of  the 
above  firms  oi; 

Be  sure  to  mention  this  paper  when  yon  wrije. 


;'QUEEN  OF  THE  SOUTH" 

PORTABLE 

CORN  MILLS 


For  Stock  Feed,  or  Meal 
for  Family  Use. 

io,ooo  IN  USE. 

_  AVrite  for  Pamphlets. 

STRAUB  MACHINERY  CO.  CINCINNATI,  0. 

rate  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


Bockeye  Wroueht  Iron  Ponched  Rail  Fpnce. 

Also  mlDafac*Qrer«  of  Iron  Creating.  Iron  Turbine  and 
BucWeve  Wind  Eniflnc*.  Buckeye  Force  Pumps, 
Buckeye.  Globe  ati<l  ChamMon  Lawn  Mowers-  Send 
for  lilustrawd  Catalogue  and  Prire?  '.o 

MAST,  FOGS  Sc.  CO.  S P RI NCFI ELD,  O. 

Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 


ATKISS'  SILYER  STEEL  DIAMOND, 
TheKINGofSAWS 

Made  frora  our  celebrated  Silver  Ste*l.  tempered  by  our  pat- 
ented metho-ia.    It  is  tbe  fas'est  caltinff.  easiest  running  saw 
made.  It  wiU  oot  cut  sqv  other  saw  In  use.    IN  HAHD 
WOOD  and  FBOZEN  TIHBEB  it  will  do  satisfactory 
work  where  other  saws  faiL  This  has  been  demonstrated 
by  actual  tests  in  all  kinds  of  woods,  with  the  most  im- 
proTcd  saws.   It  is  the  best  "all  the  year  around  saw 
u^ed."  We  CHALLENGE  THE  WORLD  to 
orMuce  a  s^w  ei^^i^nz  the  ATKINS  SILVEB. 
STEEL  DIAaiOND. 


'RJCE,  aCLUDING  HANDLES  AND  RAKER  GAUGE.  $1.00  PER  FT. 
For  sale  br  the  trade.  Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  the 
Atkins  Silver  Steel  Diamond  and  take  no  other.  If  the 
dealer  will  aot  order  it  for  v:  u  rcmk  amount  with  order  direct 

E.  C.  ATKINS  &  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.         MempMs,  Tenn. 
Miimeapolls,  Minn.      Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Always  mention  Ibis  paper. 


Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
Ins  ad-vertisements,  as  adrertisers  often 
have  diOTerent  articles  adTertised  In  SCTCral 

59  WEST  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK.  ] papers. 


^steelI  ^FENCING 

WIRE    BL^i^^  Woven  Wire. 


SEDGWICK 


FARM  FENCE 

PRICES  REDUCED 


1  KOPE  SELVAGE  the  BEST. 
PEICES  REDCCED.  Sold  by  dealers.  FRFIGHTPAID. 
McMrHjEN'S  rOVLTKrAETTrXC.  Xewthins. 
No  sa^srinp!  >'o  bagginc!  titm  Heavj-  s,-lvBKe. 
The  Xcitulleii  Woven  Win  fence  Co..  ChioaeoOiL 
^euHoa  l  ariu  and  xircside. 


Best  Fences  and  Giites  for  all 
purposes.  Free  Catalof^ue  giving 
full  particulars  and  prices.  Ask 
Hardware  Dealers,  or  write 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.  RICHMOND JND. 

Be  6are  to  mentifHi  this  paper  when  yon  write. 


VOL.  XIV.   NO.  21. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  and  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  SEPTE3IHER  15,  1S91. 


ni|.'I>TlIC   so  CENTS  A  YKAR. 


The  Circulation  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
this  issue  is 


2S0,600  COPIES. 

The  Average  Circulation  for  the  24  Issues  of 
the  last  12  months,  has  been 

250,679  COPIES  EACH  ISSDE. 

To  accommodate  advertisers,  two  editions 
are  printed.   The  Eastern  edition  being 
100,300  copies,  the  Western  edition 
being  150,400  copies  this  issue. 
Farm  and  Fireside  has  the  Larg-est  Sub- 
scription List  of  any  Agricultural 
Journal  in  the  "World. 

(^urrenl  (^eminent. 


VOLUME  fourteen  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  is  closed  with  this  issue. 
The  annual  index  published  in 
this  issue  is  acomijlete  key  to  the  contents 
of  the  whole  volume,  and  makes  a  useful 
addition  to  a  valuable  book  of  reference. 
An  examination  of  this  index,  noting  the 
number  and  varietj'  of  topics  treated  of, 
wiW  convince  any  one  that  Fakm  and 
FlRE.siDE  is  worth  nianj'  times  the  small 
subscription  price  asked  for  it.  For  the 
convenience  of  its  advertising  patrons 
this  paper  is  published  in  two  editions, 
the  eastern  and  the  western.  The  reading 
matter  is  the  same  in  each.  The  advertis- 
ing matter  differs  some.  Sometimes  one 
edition  contains  more  advertising  than 
the  other. 

In  order  to  malce  the  same  index  do  for 
both  editions,  the  articles  are  all  indexed 
by  the  department  and  number  of  the 
.  issue  in  which  they  appear,  instead  of  by 
the  page.  Beginning  with  the  first  of 
October,  the  semi-monthlj''  issues  are 
numbered  from  one  to  twenty-four,  in- 
clusive. 

IN  the  following    article    from  The 
Formn^  Edward  Atkinson  points  out 
how  tlie  main  ojections  to  free  silver 
coinage  may  be  removed : 

FREE  SILVER  COINAGE— WHY  NOT? 

The  government  rightly  assumes  the-  func- 
tion of  coinage  in  order  to  give  absolute  assur- 
ance that  each  coin  contains  a  certain 
quantity  of  gold  measured  by  weight  in  grains, 
or  a  certain  quantity  of  silver  measured  by 
weight  in  grains.  A  little  alloy  is  added  to 
harden  the  coin.  If  people  who  own  silver 
bullion  bring  it  to  the  mint  and  ask  to  have  it 
coined  into  pieces  of  metal  named  "dollars," 
why  should  not  the  silver  be  coined  into  silver 
dollars?  If  other  people  bring  gold  bullion  to 
the  mint  and  wish  to  have  it  coined  into  dol- 
lars or  multiples  of  dollars  made  of  gold,  why 
should  the  bullion  not  be  coined  into  gold 
dollars?  There  is  no  reason  why  as  many 
round  pieces  of  silver  called  "dollars"  should 
not  be  stamped  by  the  government  a.sany  one 
wants  ;  there  is  n'o  reason  why  as  many  round 
pieces  of  gold  called  "dollars,"  or  "eagles,"  or 
something  else,  should  not  be  coined  as  any  one 
wants. 

The  danger  of  free  coinage  is  not  in  the  free 
coinage  itself.  All  that  is  needed  to  make  free 
coinage  safe,  and  to  enable  the  mints  of  the 
government  to  supply  ?11  the  dollars  of  either 
kind  that  any  one  is  willing  to  buy  with 
bullion,  is  a  slight  amendment  in  the  act  of 
legal  tender. 

The  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  markets 
Of  the  world  is  a  matter  that  is  wholly  with- 
out the  power  of  the  government  to  control  or 
to  regulate.  The  value  of  the  silver  in  the 
silver  dollar  has  ranged  lately  from  seventy- 
six  to  eighty  cents  in  gold.  If  the  law  enables 
any  person  who  has  made  a  bargain  to  pay 
dollars,  to  pay  either  in  silver  dollars  or  in 
gold  dollar."!,  at  his  own  choice,  without  giving 
the  creditor  the  same  choice,  then  any  one  can 
^be^Hh©  man  whQPi  hf>  easployq  pr  fbem'<» 


to  whom  he  owes  money,  by  availing  himself 
of  a  law  under  which  any  one  to  whom  dollars 
are  owed  is  forced  to  take  silver  dollars 
whether  he  wants  them  or  not,  or  whether  he 
has  agreed  to  take  them  or  not. 

Amend  this  act  so  that  it  shall  correspond 
to  the  laws  and  the  customs  relating  to  pounds- 
weight.  Bargains  are  made  every  daj'  to  buy 
and  sell  so  many  pounds  of  cotton,  wool,  hides 
and  every  other  kind  of  useful  goods,  except 
gold  and  silver  bullion.  The  law  says  that 
any  man  who  sells  a  pound  shall  deliver  a 
pound  avoirdupois  of  seven  thousand  grains, 
unless  he  has  agreed  to  sell  gold  or  silver 
bullion.  If  the  bargain  relates  to  bullion,  the 
seller  can  deliver  troy  pounds  of  fifty-seven 
hundred  and  sixty  grains.  But  the  law  does 
not  require  the  kind  of  pound  to  be  named  in 
every  bargain  and  sale,  either  of  goods  or  of 
bullion.  It  is  not  necessary'  to  name  the  kind 
of  dollar  in  every  bargain  or  sale.  Amend  the 
legal  tender  act  so  that  any  man  who  has 
promised  to  pay  simple  "dollars" foranythiug 
except  gold  or  silver  bullion,  without  any 
other  word  describing  the  kind,  shall  be  under 
the  obligation  to  pay  dollars  of  gold  ;  but  also 
permit  him  to  make  his  bargains  forany  kiud 
of  goods  in  silver  dollars,  provided  he  says  or 
names  silver ;  then  the  free  coinage  of  either 
kind  of  dollars  will  be  perfectly  safe.  All  can 
then  have  all  the  dollars  that  they  want,  of 
either  kind,  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  for. 
Why  not? 

There  is  no  international  act  of  legal  tender. 
If  any  one  contracts^  to  buy  goods  and  to  pay 
in  pounds  sterling  in  London,  he  must  pay  in 
gold  orfail.  There  is  not  even  any  coin  named 
"pound  sterling."  The  coin  which  corresponds 
to  the  weight  of  gold  designated  "pound 
sterling"  is  called  a  sovereign  ;  that  is  its  law- 
ful name.  Conversely,  any  man  who  sells 
corn,  or  cotton,  or  wheat,  or  beef,  on  a  contract 
to  be  paid  in  pounds  sterling,  can  collect  his 
debt  in  gold.  No  act  of  legal  tender  can  de- 
prive either  the  purchaser  or  the  seller  of  his 
rights. 

Gold  is  the  the  standard  of  the  world's  com- 
merce. We  cannot  cut  ourselves  away  from 
It  if  we  would,  and  we  would  not  if  we  could, 
because  it  is  the  safest  and  surest  standard 
that  we  can  tie  up  to.  The  price  of  the  entire 
crop  of  wheat  and  grain,  and  of  everything 
else  that  our  farmers  produce  in  excess  of  our 
own  wants,  is  fixed  at  the  gold  standard  by 
what  the  surplus  will  sell  for  in  the  home 
market  for  export.  That  price  of  the  surplus 
establishes  the  price  of  the  whole  crop;  no 
matter  what  kind  of  money  may  be  legal  ten- 
der in  the  United  States— whether  it  be  silver 
dollars  worth  eighty  cents,  depreciated  notes 
or  wliat-not— what  the  farmer  gets  is,  and 
always  will  be,  just  what  his  crop  is  worth  in 
gold. 

If  the  free  coinage  of  silver  dollars  were 
authorized  without  a  change  in  the  act  of 
legal  tender,  there  is  no  class  of  men  who 
would  be  so  b.idly  cheated,  or,  in  the  vernac- 
ular, "so  badly  sold,"  as  the  farmers,  who  are 
said  to  want  it.  The  farmers  are  beginning  to 
find  this  out,  and  it  will  not  be  very  long  before 
those  who  advocate  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
dollars  without  a  change  in  the  legal  tender 
act,  will  find  themselves  so  feeble  in  number, 
and  in  every  other  sense,  that  they  will  not 
count  for  much  in  either  influence  or  votes. 

This  may  not  be  the  kind  of  free  coinage 
that  the  owners  of  the  silver  mines  want ;  it 
may  not  be  the  kind  of  free  coinage  that  men 
want  who  desire  to  pay  their  debts  at  a  dis- 
count. Is  it  not  the  only  kind  of  free  coinage 
and  the  only  act  of  legal  tender  that  any 
honest  man  can  advocate  or  sustain  7 
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THAT  remarkable  federal  liquor  plank 
in  the  platform  'of  the  Peoples' 
party  of  Ohio,  published  in  our 
last  issue,  has  Iieen  adopted  by  the  Peoples' 
part}^  in  Massachusetts. 

The  more  astounding  the  proposition 
the  more  favor  it  seems  to  meet  with,  in 
the  new  party  that  is  now  being  so  deftly 
manipulated  by  old  professional  agitators. 
The  main  plank  of  its  platform,  (he  fiat 
money  plank,  justly  entitles  it  |,o 
pained  the  "green  gooijs"  party,  ^ 


THE  September  American  Agricul- 
turist gives  the  following  exhibit 
of  the  great  harvest  of  181)1 : 

CORN. 

1891. 

-Millions  of  bushels  2,000 

Average  v;i I ue  on  farm   .50c 

Value  (millions  of  dollars)..l,000 

WHEAT. 

Millions  of  bushels  

Average  value  on  farm  

Value  (millions  of  dollars) 

OATS. 

Millions  of  bushels  

Average  value  on  farm  

Value  (millions  of  dollars) 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

Millions  of  bushels  3,122 

Value  (millions  of  dollars)..l,750 

Better  times  are  surely  at  hand  for  the 
American  farmer.  The  increased  value  and 
supply  of  agricultural  products  and  live  stock 
may  bring  our  farmers  nearly  one  billion  dol- 
lars more  than  the3'  have  received  of  late 
years.  The  above  summary  shows  that  his 
three  great  cereal  crops  will  probably  net  him 
$450,000,000  more  than  he  got  for  the  same  crops 
last  year.  His  receipts  will  be  over  $600,000,000 
more  than  he  has  received  for  these  crops  on 
the  average  during  the  past  eleven  years. 
Cotton  and  rice  will  command  better  prices 
than  last  season.  Cattle  are  worth  one  third 
more  than  eighteen  months  since,  with  other 
stock  in  proportion.  Tobacco  is  advancing 
heavily  for  cigar  leaf;  hops  are  firm  at  good 
prices;  winter  fruit  will  command  large 
values,  and  all  vegetables  are  yielding  fairly, 
with  every  indication  of  a  remunerative  mar- 
ket. The  export  outlook  was  never  better; 
Immensely  increased  sums  will  be  sent  to  the 
United  States  for  our  produce.  Ulterior  in- 
fluences may,  of  course,  interfere  with  this 
.brilliant  prospect,  but  the  American  Agricul- 
turist confesses  that  it  is  beginning  to  share 
more  freely  the  hopes  of  certain  well-informed 
but  conservative  agriculturists,  who  predict 
better  profits  for  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  during  the  next  five  years  than  ever 
before.  There  will  be  no  return  of  "war 
prices,"  but  the  money  received  above  ex- 
penses will  go  further  and  enable  the  farmer 
to  get  more  value  out  of  his  profits  than  at 
any  previous  period. 

SeveraIj  mouths  ago,  in  reporting  the 
condition  of  winter  wheat.  Farm 
and  Fireside  said:  "The  flattering, 
prospects  for  a  large  crop  of  wheat  are  ac- 
companied by  conditions  that  insure  good 
prices.  Harvest  will  find  this  country 
with  a  very  low  reserve  of  old  wheat  on 
hand,  and  even  if  our  next  crop  comes  up 
to  its  present  promises  and  turns  out  to 
be  a  very  large  one,  it  is  mo.st  likely  that 
it  will  all  be  needed  and  be  taken  at  good 
prices.  The  present  outlook  is  a  very 
I  favorable  one.  A  big  crop  of  dollarwheat 
would  lift  the  farmers  of  this  country  out 
of  the  slough  of  despond  and  place  them 
on  the  solid  road  to  prosperity.  Every 
line  of  trade  and  every  channel  of  busi- 
ness would  also  be  benefited." 

The  highest  hopes  for  a  good  wheat  crop 
and  good  prices  have  been  fully  realized. 
A  magnificent  crop  has  been  harvested  in 
line  condition  and  is  going  into  market  at 
good  prices.  The  remarkable  uniformity 
of  the  crop  is  one  of  its  best  features. 
Monej'  will  flow  to  every  part  of  the 
"wheat-producing  area.  This  wide  distri- 
bution of  the  money  returns  of  the  crop 
■will  give  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
the  people.  Europe  w^ill  need  and  take 
all  our  surplus,  and  the  whole  crop,  im- 
mense as  it  is,  will  bring  good  prices. 
But  the  most  important  point  for  the  pro- 
ducers is  that  a  bushel  of  dollar  wheat  will 
buy  more  now  tlian  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  About  the  onl.v 
thing  that  need  now  be  feared  about 
future  prices  is,  that  speculation  piay  In- 
terfere with  a  steadj  ^adyance.  Every 


boom  that  forces  prices  above  the  normal 
point  will  check  exports  and  react  against 
us.  The  course  of  speculation  this  year 
will  probably  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  stringent  laws  for  the  suppression  of 
all  gambling  in  futures  of  all  agricultural 
products. 

A recent  census  bulletin  contains 
the   following   statistics   on  the 
value  of  real  and  personal  propertj' 
in  Ohio : 

For  three  decades,  ending  in  1880,  the  esti- 
mated true  value  of  all  property  and  the  value 
of  real  estate  and  personal  property  as  assessed, 
including  the  assessed  valuation,  as  returned 
in  1890,  was  as  follows  : 

Assessed  Estimated 
Years.  valuation.     true  valuation. 

2860  512,084,569,005  $16,1-59,616,068 

1870   14,178.986,732  30,068,518,507 

1880   ]6,90L',993,.543  43,642,000,000 

1890    24,249,589,804   

From  these  returns  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
assessed  value  of  all  property  has  Increased 
from  816,902,993,-543  in  1880  to  $24,249,-589,804  in  1890, 
an  increase  during  the  decade  of  $7,346,596,261, 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  true  value  of  all 
property  as  returned  b.v  the  U.  S.  census  in 
1850  ($7,ia5,780,22S).  Should  it  be  found,  upon 
the  completion  of  the  inquiry  in  relation  to 
the  true  value  of  all  property  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  same  relation  exists  in  1890 
between  assessed  valuation  and  true  valuation 
as  existed  in  1880,  the  absolute  wealth  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
sus, may  be  estimated  as  $62,610,000,000,  or 
nearly  81,000  per  capita,  as  against  $514  per 
capita  in  1800,  $780  per  capita  in  1870  and  8870 
per  capita  in  1880. 

The  preliminary  statement  showing  the  as- 
sessed value  of  real  and  personal  property  of 
the  state  of  Ohio,  is  as  follows  :  Total  assessed 
valuation  in  1880,  $1,-5.34,360,-508  ■  1890,  81,778,138,4-57 
—an  increase  of  $243,777,949.  The  assessed  value 
per  capita  in  18S0  was  $245.71,  and  In  1890 
$293.50,  or  an  increase  of  assessed  valuation  of 
$47.59.  

THE  sale  of  the  surplus  of  the  present 
crop  at  fair  prices  will  doubtless 
greath'  stimulate  wheat  production 
in  this  country.  The  average  farmer  will 
attempt  to  do  this  by  sowing  more  acres. 
But  the  profitable  way  will  be  to  increase 
the  average  yield  per  acre  bv  better  farm- 
ing, instead  of  enlarging  the  area  sown  to 
wheat. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  of  this  j'ear's 
crop  is  estimated  at  fifteen  bushels.  This 
is  a  little  more  than  half  the  average  yield 
per  acre  in  England.  That  leaves  us  a 
wide  margin  for  greatly  increasing  our 
total  pi'oduct  without  enlarging  the  aiea  a 
single  aci-e.    Better  farming  can  do  it. 

By  increasing  the  total  yield  in  this  way 
the  cost  of  producing  each  bushel  will  be 
lowered  and  the  net  profits  of  wheat  rais- 
ing be  greatly  increased.  Let  the  stimulus 
given  by  the  present  good  prices  for  a 
bounteous  crop  be  apjDlicd  to  better 
farming. 

THE  results  of  trials  for  a  series  of 
years  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  show  that  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  sow  wheat  deeper  than  three 
inches;  that  the  .vieldof  wheat  sown  with 
a  roUer-pre.ss  drill  is  larger  than  with  an 
ordinaiy  drill;  that  drilling  gives  much 
better  yields  than  broadcasting,  and  that 
the  best  time  for  sowing  "wheat  on  the 
station  farm  is  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber or  the  first  of  October. 

IN  the  midst  of  an  exciting  political 
campaign,  when  the  interest  nattirally 
centers  on  one  or  more  party  ques- 
tions, Ohio  voters  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  taxation  amendment.  It  is  a 
measure  of  great  importance.  Because  it 
is  free  from  partisan  politics  it  is  apt  to  be 
neglected,  but  should  not  be.  Pass  that 
amendment  and  it  will  be  possible  ^o  fe. 
form  our  tax  svstem, 
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ON  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  TIN   IN  CANNED 
FOODS. 


BY  H.  A. 


D. 


WEBER,  PH. 

lHE  following  investigation 
of  the  condition  of  foods 
packed  in  tin  cans  was 
prompted  by  an  alleged 
case  of  poisoning,  which 
occurred  at  Mansfield, 
•  Ohio,  in  April,  1890.  A 
man  and  woman  were  re- 
ported to  the  writer  as 
having  been  made  sick 
by  eating  pumpkin  pie,  made  from 
canned  pumpkin.  The  attending  physi- 
cian pronounced  the  case  one  of  lead 
poisoning.  The  wholesale  dealer,  from 
whose  stock  the  canned  pumpkin  original- 
ly came,  procured  a  portion  of  the  same 
at  the  house  where  the  poisoning  occurred, 
and  sent  it  to  the  writer  for  examination. 

The  results  of  the  examination,  as  re- 
ported in  serial  No.  552  below,  showed 
that  the  canned  pumpkin  contained  an 
amount  of  stannous  salts  equivalent  to 
6.4  maximum  doses  of  stannous  chloride 
per  pound.  On  being  notified  of  this  fact, 
the  dealer  sent  a  can  of  the  same  brand  of 
pumpkin  from  his  stock.  The  inner 
coating  of  the  can  was  found  to  be  badly 
eroded,  and  upon  examination,  as  re- 
ported in  serial  No.  563  below,  one  pound 
of  the  pumpkin  contained  tin  salts  equiv- 
alent to  seven  maximum  and  fifty-six 
minimum  doses  of  stannous  chloride. 

The  unexpected  large  amount  of  tin 
salts  in  such  an  insipid  article  as  canned 
pumpkin,  and  the  claimed  ill  effects  of 
the  consumption  of  the  same,  suggested 
the  advisability  of  extending  the  investi- 
gation to  other  canned  goods  in  common 
use.  Accordingly,  a  line  of  articles  was 
purchased  in  open  market,  as  sold  to  con- 
sumers, no  pains  being  taken  to  procure 
old  samples.  The  collection  embraced 
fruits,  vegetables,  fish  and  condensed 
milk. 

With  the  exception  of  the  condensed 
milk,  every  article  examined  was  con- 
taminated with  salts  of  tin.  In  most  cases 
the  amount  of  tin  salts  present  was  so 
large  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  danger 
to  health  from  the  consumption  of  the 
food,  especially  if  several  kinds  are  con- 
sumed at  the  same  meal. 

METHOD. 

The  method  employed  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  tin  was  simply  as  follows: 

The  contents  of  each  can  was  emptied 
into  a  large  porcelain  dish,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  inner  coating  of  the  can 
noted.  After  thoroughly  mixing  the 
oontent9,-fifty  grains  were  weighed  ofi'and 
incinerated  iH.a  porcelain  dish  of  suitable 
size.  The  residue  was  treated  with  a 
large  excess  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 


acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  moistened 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  water  added, 
filtered  and  washed,  the  insoluble  matter 
being  all  washed  upon  the  filter.  After 
drying  the  filter  with  its  contents,  the 
whole  was  again  incinerated  in  a  porcelain 
dish  and  the  residue  treated  as  before. 
The  solution  thus  obtained  was  properly 
diluted,  and  saturated  with  hydrogen 
sulphide.  On  standing  about  twelve 
hours  in  a  covered  beaker,  the  precipitate 
was  filtered  off,  etc.,  and  the  tin  weighed 
as  stannic  oxide. 

HESULTS  OF  EXAMLXATIO:!*. 

Serial  No.  552. — Sample  of  canned 
pumpkin,  received  of  F.  A.  Derthick, 
April  22,  1890.  Sent  by  Albert  F.  Bemy  & 
Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Pie  made  from  it 
supposed  to  have  made  a  man  and  woman 
sick.  The  attending  physician  pronounced 
the  case  one  of  lead  poisoning. 

Tin  dioxide  with  trace  of  lead..  0.0424  per  cent. 

Grains  per  pound  2.97  " 

Equivalent  to  stannoiis  chlo       3.74  " 

ilinimum  doses  51.4  " 

Maximum  doses   6.4  " 

Serial  No.  563. — Sample  of  canned 
pumpkin  received  of  Edward  Bethel,  June 
27,  1890.  Labeled,  Choice  Pie  Pumpkin 
Packed  at  Salem,  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  by  G.  B.  McNabb ;  sent  by  A.  F, 
Remy  &  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Tin  dioxide   0.0444  per  cent 

Grains  per  pound   3.11  " 

Equivalent  to  stannous  Ohio....  3.91  " 

Jlinimum  doses  56.  •  " 

Maximum  doses  7.  " 

Can  eroded. 

Seriai,  No.  565. — Sample  of  canned 
pumpkin  bought  of  T.  B.  Vause,  July  11, 
1890.  Labeled:  Belpre  Pumpkin  Golden. 
George  Dana  ifc  Sons,  Belpre,  Ohio. 

Tin  dioxide   0.0054  per  ceut. 

Grains  per  pound  0.3S  " 

Equivalent  to  stannous  chlo       0.48  " 

Minimum  doses  7.7  " 

Maximum  doses  1.0  " 

Can  eroded. 

Serial  No.  566. — Sample  of  canned 
Hubbard  squash,  bought  of  T.  B.  Vause, 
July  11,  1890.  Labeled:  Ladd  Brand.  L. 
Ladd,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Tin  dioxide   0.026  per  cent- 
Grains  per  pound                      1.85  " 

Equivalent  to  stannous  chlo      2.33  " 

Minimum  doses  37.  " 

Maximum  doses   4.7  " 

Can  badly  eroded. 

Serial  No.  567. — Sample  of  canned  to- 
matoes, bought  of  T.  B.  Vause,  July  11, 
1890.  Labeled:  Extra  Fine  Tomatoes. 
Blue  label.  Curtice  Bros.'  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  T. 

Tin  dioxide   0.012  per  cent. 

Grains  per  pound   0.84  " 

Equivalent  to  stannous  chlo....  1.06  " 

Minimum  dosgs  16.00  " 

Maximum  doses   2.00  " 

Inner  coating  eroded. 

Serial  No.  568.— Sample  of  canned  to- 
matoes, bought  of  T.  B.  Tause,  July  11, 
1890.  Labeled :  Fresh  Tomatoes.  Curtice 
Bros.'  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Tin  dioxide  '.  0.014  per  cent. 

Grdins  per  pound                     0.98  " 

Equivalent  to  stannous  chlo       1.23  " 

Minimum  doses  19.0  " 

Maximum  doses  2.5  " 

Can  eroded. 

Serial  No.  569. — Sample  of  canned  peas, 
bought  of  T.  B.  A^ause,  July  11,  1890.  La- 
beled: Petite's  Pois.  P.  Emillien,  Bor- 
deaux. 

Copper  oxide   0.0291  per  cent. 

Grains  per  pound   2.06  " 

Equivalent  to  copper  sulphate..  3.95  " 

Tin  dioxide   0.0068 

Grains  per  pound   0.48  " 

Equivalent  to  stannous  chlo       0.60  " 

Minimum  doses   9.6  " 

Maximum  doses   1.2  " 

No  visible  erosion. 

Serial  No.  570. — Sample  of  canned 
mushroom,  bought  of  T.  B.  Vause,  July 
11,1890.  Labeled:  Champignons de  ehoix. 
Boston  Fils,  Paris. 

Tin  dioxide   0.020  percent. 

Grains  per  pound   1.40  " 

Equivalent  to  stannous  cblo....  1.76  " 

Minimum  doses  28.  " 

Maximum  doses  3.5  " 

Inner  coating  highly  discolored. 

Serial  No.  571.— Sample  of  canned 
blackberries,  bought  of  T.  B.  Vause,  July 
11,  1890.  Labeled:  Lawt07i  Blackberries. 
Curtice  Bros.'  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Tin  dioxide  0.0U4  per  cent. 

Grains  per  pound   0.80  " 

Equivalent  to  stannous  chlo       1.01  " 

Minimum  doses  16.  " 

Maximum  doses  2.  " 

Inner  coating  eroded. 


Sebiax  No.  572.— Sample  of  canned  blue- 
berries, bought  of  T.  B.  Vause,  July  11, 
1890.  Labeled:  Blue  Berries.  Eagle 
Brand.  Packed  by  A.  &  R.  Loggie,  Black 
Brook,  N.  B. 

Tin  dioxide  0.03  percent. 

Grains  per  pound   2.10  " 

Equivalent  to  stannous  chlo      2.64  " 

Minimum  doses  42.  " 

Maximum  doses  5.3  " 

Can  badly  eroded. 

Serial  No.  574. — Sample  of  canned  sal- 
mon, bought  of  T.  B.  Vause,  July  11,  1890. 
Labeled:  Best  Fresh  Columbia  River  Sal- 
mon. Eagle  Canning  Co.,  Astoria,  Clatsop 
county,  Oregon. 

Tin  dioxide  0.0134  per  cent. 

Grains  per  pound   0.94  " 

Equivalent  to  stannous  chlo....  1.18  " 

Minimum  doses  18.9  " 

Maximum  doses   2.3  " 

Inner  coating  eroded. 

Serial  No.  578. — Sample  of  canned 
pears,  received  of  Edward  Bethel,  July  29, 
1890.  Labeled:  Bartlett  Pears.  Solan's 
Brand.   Packed  in  Solano  county,  Cal. 

Juice.  Fruit. 

Tin  dioxide   0.0074  pr  ct.  0.0074  prct. 

Gralus  per  pound         0.518      "     0.518  " 

Equivalent   to  stan- 
nous chlo  0.65       "      0.65  " 

Minimum  doses  10.4        "  10.4  " 

Maximum  doses   1.3        "     1.3  " 

Can  eroded. 

Serial  No.  579. — Sample  of  canned 
peaches,  received  of  Edward  Bethel,  July 
29,  1890.  Labeled:  Peaches.  Wm.  Max- 
well, Baltimore,  U.  S.  A. 

Juice.  Fruit. 

Tin  disxlde   0.0324  pr  ct.  0.0414  pr  ct. 

Grains  per  pound         2.268      "  2.898  " 

Equivalent  to  stan- 
nous chlo   2.85       "  3.65  " 

Minimum  doses  45.6        "  58.4  " 

Maximum  doses  5.7        "  7.3  " 

Can  badly  eroded. 

Serial  No.  580. — Sample  of  canned 
Ijlackberries,  received  of  Edward  Bethel, 
July  29,  1890.  Labeled:  Blackberries. 
Clipper  Brand.  Wm.  Munson  &  Sons, 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Tin  dioxide   0.060  per  cent. 

Grains  perpound  4.2  " 

Equivalent  to  stannous  chlo      5.28  " 

Minimum  doses  84.  " 

Maximum  doses  10.6  " 

Can  badly  eroded. 

Serial  No.  581. — Sample  of  canned 
cherries,  received  of  Edwafd  Bethel,  July 
29,  1890.  Labeled :  Red  Cherries.  Clover- 
dale  Brand.  G.  C.  Mournaw  &  Co., 
Cloverdale,  Va. 

Tin  dioxide   0.0414  per  cent. 

Grains  per  pound   2.898  " 

Equivalent  to-stannous  chlo       3.65  " 

Minimum  doses  58. 4  " 

Maximum  doses   7.3  " 

Can  badly  eroded. 

Serial  No.  582. — Sample  of  canned 
pumpkin,  received  of  Edward  Bethel, 
July  29,  1890.  Labeled:  Royal  Pumpkin. 
L^bana  Canning  Co.,  Urbana,  Ohio. 

Tin  dioxide  0.0184  per  cent. 

Grains  per  pound   1.299  " 

Equivalent  to  stannous  chlo       1.62  " 

Minimum  doses  25.9  " 

Maximum  doses  3.2  " 

Can  eroded. 

Serial  No.  583. — Sample  of  canned 
baked  sweet  potatoes,  received  of  Edward 
Bethel,  July  29, 1890.  Labeled:  Tennessee 
Baked  Sweet  Potatoes.  Capital  Canning 
Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Tin  dioxide    0.0132.per  cent. 

Grains  per  pound   0.92  " 

Equivalent  to  stannous  chlo....  1.16  " 

Minimum  doses  18.5  " 

Maximum  doses   2.3  " 

Can  eroded. 

Serial  No.  584. — Sample  of  canned  peas, 
received  of  Edward  Bethel,  July  29,  1890. 
Labeled:  Marrowfat  Peas.  Parson  Bros., 
Aberdeen,  Md. 

Tin  dioxide   0.0044  per  cent. 

Grains  per  pound   0.30  " 

Equivalent  to  stannous  chlo       0.38  " 

Minimum  doses   6.2  " 

Maximum  doses  0.8  " 

Can  slightly  eroded. 

Serial  No.  585. — Sam  pie  of  string  beans, 
received  of  Edward  Bethel,  July  29,  1890. 
Labeled :  String  Beans.  Packed  by  H.  P. 
Hemingway  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tin  dioxide  0.0154  per  cent. 

Grains  per  pound  •.        1.08  " 

Equivalent  to  stannous  chlo.....  1.36  " 

Minimum  doses  21.7  " 

Maximum  doses   2.7  " 

Can  eroded. 

Serial  No.  586.— Sample  of  canned  sal- 
mon, received  of  Edward  Bethel,  July  29, 
1890.  Labeled:  Puget  Sound  Fresh  Sal- 
mon.  Paget  Sound  Salmon  Co.,  W.  T. 


Tin  dioxide   0.0044  per  cent. 

Grains  per  pound   0.30  " 

i  Equivalent  to  stannous  chlo  0.38  " 

j  Minimum  doses  6.2  " 

Maximum  doses  0.8  " 

Can  slightly  eroded. 

Sebial  No.  587. — Sample  of  condensed 
milk,  received  of  Edward  Bethel,  July  29, 
1890.  Labeled:  Borden's  Condensed  Milk. 
The  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand.  New  York 
Condensed  Milk  Co.,  71  Hudson  St.,  New 
York. 

Tin  dioxide  _  None. 

No  visible  erosion. 

Serial  No.  592. — Sample  of  canned  pine- 
apples,bought  of  Mr.  Brown,  Fifth  avenue, 
August  4,  1890.  Labeled:  Pineapples, 
First  Quality.  Packed  by  Martin,  Wag- 
ner <fc  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tin  dioxide   0.0098  percent. 

Grains  per  pound....   0.686  " 

Equivalent  to  stannous  chlo       0.864  " 

Minimum  doses  13.6  " 

Maximum  doses   1.7  " 

Can  eroded. 

Serial  No.  593. — Sample  of  canned  pine- 
apples, bought  of  Mr.  Brown,  Fifth  avenue, 
August  4,  1890.  Labeled:  Florida  Pine- 
apple, Oval  Brand,  Extra  Quality.  A. 
Booth  Packing  Co.,  Baltimore.,  Md. 

Tin  dioxide   0.0158  per  cent. 

Grains  per  pound  1.11  " 

Equivalent  to  stannous  chlo       1.4  " 

Minimum  doses„  22.4  " 

Maximum  doses   2.8  " 

Can  eroded. 

Ohio  State  University.    H.  A.  Webbb. 


COMMENTS  ON  STATION  BULLETINS. 

BY  JOSEPH  {T.  GREIXER.) 

Buying  Coivcentrated  Fertilizers. — 
The  New  Jersey  station  deserves  credit  for 
its  intelligent  eflforts  to  shed  a  clear  light 
over  many  of  the  mysterious  points  con- 
cerning the  so-called  commercial  fertili- 
zers and  their  use.  One  of  the  problems 
before  us  is  the  question  whether  we 
should  buy  our  fertilizers  ready  mixed 
from  some  of  the  leading  dealers,  or 
whether  it  be  cheaper,  and  entirely  safe, 
to  buy  the  raw  materials  separately  and 
mix  them  at  home.  Bulletin  18  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  treats 
quite  fully  on  this  question,  and  recom- 
mends the  purchase  of  the  separate  raw 
materials.  The  station  has  made  some 
mixtures,  after  approved  formulas,  from 
raw  materials  purchased  in  the  open 
market.  To  show  the  nature  of  these 
mixtures,  I  will  quote  a  few  of  the  form- 
ulas; namely: 

No.  3,960.    For  general  crops : 

Nitrate  of  soda  ?  200  pounds. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia   200  " 

Peter  Cooper's  bone   400  " 

Bone-black  superphosphate..  400  " 

S.  C.  rock  "  600  " 

Muriate  of  potash   200  " 

Total   2,000  " 

No.  3,978.    For  potatoes: 

Nitrate  of  soda   250  pounds. 

Tankage    500  " 

Bone-blaeksuperphosphate..  800  " 

High-grade  sulphate  potash  450  " 

Total   2,000  " 

No.  4,207.    For  peach-trees : 

Nitrate  of  soda   300  pounds. 

Dissolved  bone   400  " 

S.  C.  rock  superphosphate  ...  700  " 

Muriate  of  potash   600  " 

Total   2,000  " 

The  mechanical  condition  of  these  mix- 
tures was  all  that  could  be  desired ;  they 
were  fine,  dry,  and  in  every  respect  equal 
to  the  best  brands  of  mixed  fertilizers  on 
the  market  in  the  state.  Their  value,  at 
station's  prices,  ranges  from  about  830  to 
S40  per  ton.  The  point  of  cost  will  be 
somewhat  of  a  revelation  to  the  reader. 
The  average  value  per  ton  of  these  mix- 
tures is  §2.92  or  8.9  per  cent  greater 
than  cost  at  point  of  consumption.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  value  per  ton  of  the  aver- 
age of  over  two  hundred  brands  of  com- 
plete fertilizei-s  found  on  the  market  in 
1890,  and  examined  by  the  station,  was 
§28.37,  while  their  average  selling  price 
was  S34.64,  a  difference  of  §6.27  per  ton,  or 
a  cost  of  22.1  per  cent  greater  than  the 
value.  This  added  to  the  8.9  per  cent 
would  make  a  total  difference  in  favor  of 
home  mixtures  of  31  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  an  amount  of  plant  food  in  a  mix- 
ture that  would  cost  on  an  average  §100 
when  bought  in  the  form  of  raw  materi- 
als and  mixed  at  home,  would,  on  the  av- 
erage, cost  §131  when  bought  in  the  usual 
manner  in  the  form  of  manufactured 
brands. 

This  difference  represents  too  much  of  a 
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saving  to  be  ignored,  and  yet  it  is  due 
more  to  the  method  of  buying  than  to 
anything  else.  The  brands  sent  out  by 
our  leading  u)anufacturers  are  good,  be- 
cause composed  of  the  best  forms  of  plant 
food,  and  would  give  as  good  results  as 
homo  mixtures  made  according  to  same 
formulas.  Their  cost,  however,  includes, 
in  addition  to  expenses  of  mixing  and 
bagging,  commissions  of  dealers  and  cred- 
its, which  latter  is  equivalent  to  an  exces- 
sive rate  of  interest.  If  reliable  manufac- 
turers would  make  a  discount  for  cash 
orders  equivalent  to  the  usual  credit  and 
commissions,  the  financial  saving  due  to 
home  mixing  would  be  reduced  to  differ- 
ences in  cost  of  mixing  and  bagging. 
Jl^The  use  of  home  mixtures  gives  us  an- 
other advantage.  We  can  leave  out  any 
ingredients  which  the  soil  is  supposed  to 
contain  already  in  sufficient  supply.  If 
we  think,  or  are  reasonably  sure,  for 
instance,  that  our  soil  contains  potash 
enough,  we  can  simply  leave  the  potash 
out  of  our  home  mixture,  and  thus  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  application.  It  has  been 
fully  demonstrated  that  on  certain  soils 
and  for  certain  crops  the  application,  at 
the  right  time,  of  materials  furnishing  but 
one  or  two  fertilizing  elements,  proves 
more  profitable  than  the  best  or  cheapest 
complete  fertilizers.  To  secure  the  great- 
est advantages  from  the  use  of  fertilizers, 
the  bulletin  says,  it  is 
necessary  (1)  to  know 
that  the  chief  elements 
of  direct  plant  food  are 
nitrogen,  ijhosphoric 
acid  iiud  potash;  (2)  to 
learn  how  and  where  to 
buy  them  in  the  best 
forms;  and  (3)  to  study 
the  special  requirements 
of  the  soil  for  them. 
Points  I  and  2are<;om- 
paratively  easy  and  sim- 
ple; point  3  is  where  the 
trouble  comes  in.  In  a 
series  of  articles  which 
appeared  in  Faksi  and 
FiKESiDE  some  time  ago 
(as  some  of  the  readers 
probably  recollect)  I  have 
given  some  suggestions 
intended  to  guide  the 
manure  user  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  these 
complicated  points. 

Lettl'cb  and  Cccusr- 
BER  Diseases. — Mr.  Jas. 
Ellis  Humphrey,  profes- 
sor of  vegetable  pathol- 
ogy at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  reports  in 
Bulletin  No.  40  the  re- 
sults of  his  investiga- 
tions concerning  the  rot- 
ting of  lettuce  in  green- 
~  houses,  and  the  powdery 
mildew  of  the  cucumber. 
The  lettuce  rot  usually 
appears  first  just  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil  at 
the  attachment  of  the 
lower  leaves  to  the  stem,  and  then 
spreads  to  the  center  of  the  head,  caus- 
ing the  stem  and  the  bases  of  the  lower 
leaves,  and  later  the  whole  of  the  tender 
inner  leaves,  to  become  decomposed 
into  a  slimy  mass.  This  disease  is  due 
to  a  kind  of  fungus,  easily  kept  alive 
and  carried  over  from  one  crop  to  the  suc- 
ceeding one.  The  onlj'  treatment  sug- 
gested is  the  removal  of  all  sources  of 
infection.  All  aflected  plants  should  at 
once  be  taken  up  wholly  and  destroyed  by 
burning.  All  dead  leaves  or  other  refuse 
should  be  often  scrupulously  cleaned  up 
and  burned  so  that  no  breeding  places 
may  be  left  for  the  fungus.  A  house 
which  has  been  very  badly  infested  by  the 
disease  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
whitewashed  or  painted,  and  supplied 
with  fresh  soil  before  a  new  season's  oper- 
ations are  begun. 

The  powdery  mildew  of  the  cucumber 
is  also  due  to  the  work  of  a  fungus.  It 
attacks  the  leaves,  on  the  upper  surfaces 
of  which  it  forms  at  first  rounded  spots, 
which  appear  like  blotches  of  a  white 
powder.  These  spots  gradually  enlarge 
and  become  confluent  until  the  leaf  is 
practically  covered.  The  attacked  parts 
of  the  leaf  soon  turn  yellow,  and  finally 
become  dead  and  dry.  Under  favorable 
circumstances  the  disease  spreads  quite 
rapidly  and  is  very  destructive.  Prof. 


fungus  may  be  kept  in  check  by  frequent 
spraying  with  a  solution  of  liver  of  sul- 
phur (sulphide  of  potassium)  in  water. 
An  ounce  of  the  drug  to  three  gallons  of 
water  is  strong  enough,  and  will  not  in- 
jure the  foliage.  A  house  in  which  this 
disease  has  been  troublesome  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  fumigated  before 
the  next  season's  crop  is  started. 

The  Rose-chafer  or  Rose-bug. — The 
joy  of  the  people  living  in  New  Jerse3' 
and  other  districts  where  the  rose-chafer 
often  destroys  almost  every  green  thing, 
over  the  alleged  sure  remedy  for  the 
pest,  discovered  by  Mr.  Carman,  of  the 
Mural  New-Yorker;  namely,  hot  water, 
was  destined  to  be  of  short  duration,  for 
it  now  proves  to  have  been  decidedly  pre- 
mature. Water  heated  to  12.5°  or  above,  it 
is  true,  is  sure  and  almost  instant  death 
to  every  rose-chafer  deluged  with  it  or 
immersed  in  it.  But  as  yet  there  are  no 
practical  means  found  to  make  the  appli- 
cation in  the  wholesale  manner  required 
in  the  badly  infested  districts.  Mr.  John 
B.  Smith,  the  entomologist  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
according  to  his  report  in  Bulletin  82,  has 
tried  his  best  to  overcome  the  mechanical 
difficulties,  but  all  in  vain.  He  could  not 
succeed  in  getting  a  spray  hot  enough  to 
kill  at  a  distance  of  twelve  inches.  Even 
where  the  water  was  above  160°,  and  the 


a  single  wire,  and  he  wont  along  rapidly, 
holding  the  umbrella  under  the  wire,  and 
tapping  it  above  hard  enough  to  induce 
the  beetles  to  drop.  They  were  readily 
shaken  into  the  crown,  and  dropped' 
through  into  the  bag.  Loosening  the 
string  at  the  bottom,  the  bag  can  be  emp- 
tied into  kerosene  or  hot  water.  To  get 
rid  of  the  troublesome  pests  will  be  worth 
some  thought  and  study,  and  consider- 
able cftbrt.  After  awhile  more  convenient 
and  more  effective  remedies  will  be  found, 
I  trust. 


bOMESTIC  FERTILIZERS. 
One  great  source  of  loss  or  profit  on  a 

farm  is  the  manner  in  which  the  manure 
is  disposed  of.  The  prudent  farmer  takes 
pains  in  the  making,  saving  and  applying 
of  all  the  available  materials  for  increas- 
ing the  fertility  of  his  fields,  and  is  gener- 
ously rewarded  for  his  trouble  by  the 
increasing  richness  of  his  soils  and  the 
harvesting  of  satisfactory  crops.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  shiftless  farmer  permits 
barn-yard  or  stable  manure  to  accumulate 
until  it  actually  becomes  a  nuisance  to 
the  place.  He  continues  to  take  from  the 
soil  all  that  he  can  obtain,  without  con- 
sidering the  question  of  making  a  fair 
return  in  fertilizing  materials.  In  course 
of  time,  through  this  exhausting  treat- 
ment, the  available  plant  food  is  con- 


Where  the  barn-yard  manure  is  suffi- 
ciently decomposed  to  fit  it  for  application 
to  spring  crops,  it,  too,  should  be  drawn 
out  to  the  fields.  But  it  frequently  occurs 
that  much  of  the  straw  and  fodder  will  be 
in  too  coarse  a  condition.  However,  if  the 
fodder  be  cut,  and  a  few  hogs  be  given  the 
run  of  the  j'ard  and  permitted  to  go  with- 
out rings,  the  greater  portion  of  the  ma- 
nure may  be  fit  for  spring  application. 

AYhile  many  prefer  to  apply  the  manure 
to  wheat  ground,  we  prefer  to  place  it  on 
clover  sod  designed  for  corn.  Thus, 
whether  applied  after  harvest,  during  the 
winter  or  in  early  spring,  the  growth  of 
the  clover  is  promoted;  and  while  the 
soluble  parts  are  taken  into  the  soil,  the 
mulching  of  manure  and  clover  turned 
down  combine  to  make  a  profitable  corn 
crop  next  to  a  certaintj'.  Then  following 
corn  with  wheat,  the  decayed  vegetable 
matter  is  in  much  better  condition  to  form 
a  firm  but  mellow  seed-bed  than  where 
the  '  coarse  manure  has  been  applied. 
Under  such  conditions  the  farmer  need 
have  no  fear  that  a  perfect  stand  of  clover 
cannot  be  obtained  if  the  seed  be  sown  at 
the  proper  time. 

Much  has  been  recently  written  concern- 
ing the  value  of  linseed  meal  as  a  manure 
when  fed  to  milch  cows.  As  we  made  use 
of  a  large  quantity  of  this  meal  last 
winter,  an  experiment  was  made  with  the 
manure  in  application 
to  various  spring  crops, 
and  notwithstanding  the 
unfavorableness  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  season ,  present 
indications  point  to  a 
realization  of  all  expec- 
tations. The  actual  re- 
sults, however,  must  re- 
main to  be  told  in  an- 
other letter.  If  the  ma- 
nurial  value  of  the  meal 
be  one  half  of  what  has 
been  claimed  for  it,  this, 
added  to  its  feeding 
value,  will  most  assur- 
edly make  it  well  worth 
the  prices  demanded  for 
it,  even  in  such  strin- 
gent seasons  as  last  win- 
ter.   John  L.  Shawver. 


HORTICULTTJBAIi  BUILDING, 
COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION, 


AT  THE  WORLD'S 
CHICAGO,  1893. 


''''''"WWlMMlHiUimaiillUVW"" 


The  accompanying  cut  presents  the  front  elevation  of  the  Horticultural  hall,  designed  by  W.  L.  B.  Jenney,  of  Chicago.  The  build- 
ing is  situated  immediately  south  of  the  entrance  to  Jackson  Park  from  the  Midway  Plaisance,  and  faces  east  on  tlie  lagoon.  In 
front  is  a  flower  terrace  for  outside  exhibits,  Including  tanks  for  Nymphseas  and  the  Victoria  regla.  The  front  of  the  terrace,  with 
Us  low  parapet  between  large  vases,  borders  the  water,  and  at  its  center  forms  a  boat  landing.  The  building  is  1,000  feet  long,  with 
an  extreme  width  of  2S6  feet.  The  plan  is  a  central  pavilion  with  two  end  pavilions,  each  connected  to  the  center  pavilion  by  front 
and  rear  curtains,  forming  two  interior  courts,  each  88  by  270  feet.  These  courts  are  beautifully  decorated  In  color  and  planted  with 
ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  center  pavilion  is  roofed  by  a  crystal  dome  187  feet  in  diameter  and  113  feet  high,  under  which 
will  be  exhibited  the  tallest  palms,  bamboos  and  tree  ferns  that  can  be  procured.  There  is  a  gallery  in  each  of  the  pavilions.  The 
galleries  of  the  end  pavilions  are  designed  for  cafes,  the  situation  and  surroundings  being  particularly  well  adapted  to  recreation 
and  refreshment.  These  cafes  are  surrounded  by  an  arcade  on  three  sides,  from  which  charming  views  of  the  ground  maybe  ob- 
tained. In  this  building  will  be  exhibited  all  the  varieties  of  flowers,  plants,  vines,  .seeds,  horticultural  implements,  etc.  Those  ex- 
hibits requiring  sunshine  and  light  will  be  shown  in  the  rear  curtains,  where  the  roof  isentirelj'  of  glass  and  not  too  far  removed  from 
the  plants.  The  front  curtains  and  under  the  galleries  are  designed  for  exhibits  that  require  only  the  ordinary  amount  of  light. 
Provision  is  made  to  heat  sucli  parts  as  require  it.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  in  stafTor  stucco,  tinted  a  soft,  warm  bufl;  color 
being  reserved  for  the  Interior  and  the  courts.  The  appropriation  for  this  building  is  $400,000.  It  will  probably  be  built  for  some- 
thing less  than  this  sum. 


BREADSTUFFS  —  WORLD'S 
SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND. 

C.  Wood  Davis,  the 
noted  statistician  and 
writer,  states  that  during 
the  last  ten  years  the 
wheat  and  rye  area  of  the 
world  has  only  increased 
1.4  per  cent,  as  against  an 
increase  in  the  number 
of  bread-eaters  of  14  per 
cent,  the  ratio  being  as 
one  in  ten.  He  also  shows 
that  the  world's  deficit  of 
wheat  and  r^'e  for  1891,  as 
compared  with  the  av- 
erage annual  product  of 
the  world,  is  616,000,000 
bushels,  with  no  reserves 
of  old  crops  to  draw  up- 


application  a  mere  splashing  from  the 
pail,  it  lost  heat  so  rapidly  that,  though 
the  drops  seemed  scalding  to  the  hand, 
yet  when  the  wet  leaf  at  the  same  distance 
was  touched  just  after  application,  it  felt 
cool.  Prof.  Smith  has  also  put  almost  all 
known  insecticides  and  poisonous  sub- 
stances to  a  thorough  test  against  the  rose- 
chafer,  but  the  latter  has  thus  far  remained 
master  of  the  field. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  of  New  Jersey,  sug- 
gests the  use  of  "counter-attractions." 
He  says :  "The  rose-beetle  does  not  trouble 
my  grapes  when  in  flower,  although  they 
appear  in  my  garden  by  the  millions, 
simply  because  I  supply  them  with  food 
they  like  better — namely,  the  flowers  of 
several  species  of  Spirsea.  I  do  not  think 
I  have  lost  ten  pounds  of  grapes  in  twenty 
years  from  their  depredations."  Black- 
berry plants  are  also  special  favorites  of 
the  beetles,  and  thus  the  outsides  of  vine- 
yards can  frequently  be  defended  by  a  few 
rows  of  blackberries.  They  bloom  just  at 
the  right  time,  and  would  be  likely  to  ar- 
rest incoming  crowds  of  beetles.  If  they 
are  collected  from  these  plants  each  day, 
injury  to  the  vineyard  may  be  averted  in 
whole  or  in  part.  '  To  collect  the  rose- 
chafers  from  vines  and  other  plants.  Prof. 
Smith  used  a  modification  of  the  "ento- 
mologist's umbrella."     He  cut  out  the 


crown  and  sewed  to  it  a  bag,  closed  by  a 
Bailey  and  Dr.  Fisher  have  found  that  the  |  string  at  the  bottom.    The  vines  were  on 


sumed.  The  soil  has  been  robbed,  and  no 
matter  how  generousl3^  tilled,  will  not 
again  yield  such  bountiful  harvests  until, 
by  judicious  applications  of  manure  in 
some  shape  or  form,  the  fertility  is  in 
some  measure  restored. 

It  is  generally  preferable  to  draw  the 
manure  from  the  stables  directly  to  the 
fields  during  the  winter,  as  it  it  is  made, 
and  there  evenly  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  field,  that  the  rain  and  melting 
snow  may  convey  the  nutritious  elements 
down  into  the  soil.  Otherwise,  where  the 
manure  is  first  taken  to  the  open  barn- 
yard, there  to  lie  and  leach  in  open  ex- 
posure to  rain,  snow  and  sunshine,  much 
of  the  most  valued  soluble  parts  are  lost, 
while  another  handling  is  necessary  be- 
fore the  remaining  portions  can  be  placed 
on  the  field  where  wanted.  Here,  then,  is 
an  unnecessary  loss  of  both  labor  and 
material.  Should,  however,  the  fields  be 
inclined  to  wash,  it  would  not  be  advis- 
able to  draw  out  the  manure  on  frozen 
ground.  The  only  safe  plan  under  such 
circumstances  is  to  provide  a  manure  shed 
or  covered  barn-yard. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  paid 
out  for  commercial  fertilizers  that  might 
be  devoted  to  other  purposes  did  the  farm- 
ers but  make  a  judicious  use  of  the  ferti- 
lizers to  be  obtained  on  the  ordinary  farm, 
and  which  frequently,  to  a  more  or  less 
extent,  are  permitted  to  go  to  waste. 


on,  and  unless  drafts  of 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  are 
made  upon  our  corn-cribs,  vast  numbers 
of  the  people  of  Europe  must  die  of 
starvation  before  the  ingathering  of  the 
harvest  of  1892,  as  but  three  countries  of 
Europe  have,  possibly,  grown  food  enough 
to  subsist  their  population  during  the 
coming  year;  and  these  are  Hungary  and 
the  unimportant  Bulgaria  and  Roumania. 
— Kansas  Fa7-mer. 

Giving  the  cows  a  little  grain  at  night, 
when  they  come  to  the  barn,  makes  it  a 
very  sure  thing  that  they  will  be  at  the 
pasture  bars  all  ready  to  come  home  at  the 
usual  time,  and  it  increases  the  quantity 
and  improves  the  quality  of  the  milk  at 
small  cost. 


A  Life  Saved 

Mr.  Geo.  Kaymond.  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  is  a  pump 
setter  iu  the  employ  of  Kamsay  &  Co.,  the  well  known 
pump  makers  of  that  place.  He  is  a  member  of  Bam- 
say  Engine  Co.   He  says  : 

"Seneca  Falls,  July  30,  IS9I. 
"My  wife,  without  doubt,  owes  her  life  to  Hood's 
Sarsaparitla.  A  few  years  ago  she  was  at  death'.s) 
door,  due  to  blood  poisoning,  or.  as  physicians  say. 
pyaemia.  After  everything  else  failed,  Hood's  Sarsa- 
parilla  brought  her  out  of  the  crisis  all  right.  Sinte 
then  she  has  suffered  at  times  with  numbness  and 
headache,  but  continues  taking 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 


and  ifi  gradually  getting  ove 
clings  to  Hood's,  takes  nothing 
will  effect  a  complete  cure." 


•  these  troubles.  She 
else,  and  we  believe  it 
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NOTES  FROM  MY  HOME  GARDEN. 

BY  JOSEPH. 

HE  Onion  Situation.— Accord- 
ing to  all  the  information  at 
my  command,  the  onion  crop 
of  the  country  is  about 
an  average,  no  more 
nor  less.  In  some  sections  the  acreage 
is  rather  smaller  than  usual,  but  the 
yield  is  larger.-  At  the  East,  perhaps, 
there  will  be  more  onions  produced 
than  in  an  average  season,  but  this 
excess  is  offset  by  a  shortage  further 
west.  The  country  at  large  will  have  the 
usual  amount  of  onion  flavor.  In  this 
vicinity  there  is  at  present  no  oversupply. 
but  the  main  crop  is  not  yet  ready  for 
market.  I  marketed  a  few  bushels  thus 
far,  receiving  one  dollar  per  bushel.  If 
my  whole  crop  were  readj'  now,  I  would 
rush  them  to  market  without  delay,  for 
undoubtedly  they  will  soon  get  cheaper 
when  the  main  crop  comes  in ;  but  we 
may  reasonably  expect  them  to  rise  to 
that  figure,  and  perhaps  upwards  again, 
after  Xovember.  Growers  should  beware 
of  bringing  tlie  bulk  of  the  crop  to  market 
all  at  a  time,  thus  creating  a  glut  and  de- 
.  moralizing  the  markets. 

The  papers  last  spring  contained  the  ad- 
vertisement of  an  eastern  seedsman,  in 
which  he  offered  a  premium  of -SlOOfor  the 
largest  yield  obtained  from  one  ounce  of 
seed  of  a  new  onion,  called  "Large,  Yel- 
low Puget  Sound,"  if  my  memory  serves 
me  right.  Of  course,  I  gave  It  a  trial  on 
an  ounce  scale,  treating  it  by  my  new 
method,  and  setting  the  plants  alongside 
of  White  Victoria  (Burpee)  and  Prizetaker 
(Maule).  The  onion  is  on  the  Yellow 
Dutch  order,  rery  good,  although  nothing 


may  serve  as  a  framework.  Xo  other  de- 
scription will  be  needed.  I  think  I  would 
divide  the  storage-rooms  on  each  side  into 
shelves,  making  at  least  four  of  them, 
each  two  feet  deep.  The  onions  can  then 
be  stored  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep, 
leaving  space  enough  for  free  airing  and 
drying  between  the  layers.  The  loft  may 
also  be  used  for  curing  onions,  or  for 
storing  corn  and  for  other  purposes. 

If  we  could  depend  on  dry  weather 
right  along,  we  might  easily  dispense 
with  a  curing-shed,  lofts,  etc.,  as  the  bulbs 
will  cure  very  well  outdoors.  In  a  dry 
spell  we  can  even  leave  the  crop  un- 
harvested  for  some  time  after  it  is  ready 
for  pulling.  But  this  is  not  a  safe  way. 
Many  onions  are  lost  or  much  deteriorated 
in  value  by  being  left  uhharvested  too 
long.  When  the  bulbs  have  made  their 
growth,  the  tops  fall  over,  and  gradually 
begin  to  waste  away.  Then  is  the  time  to 
pull  the  crop.  If  left,  and  a  wet  time 
should  set  in,  the  onions  will  take  a  new 
start,  and  after  having  once  begun  to  grow 
a  second  time,  nothing  we  might  do  will 
stop  them  again.  They  will  keep  on  grow- 
ing, and  if  not  used  soon,  will  spoil.  The 
same  thing  is  liable  to  happen  if  the  onions 
are  left  on  the  ground  to  cure,  and  a  long 
.spell  of  rainy  weather  sets  iu.  Usually 
we  run  very  little  risk  early  in  the  season, 
as  a  few  days  of  hot,  dry  weather  will  be 
all-sufficient  to  finish  the  curing  process 
and  get  the  bulbs  in  marketable  condition. 
Later  in  the  season,  when  rains  are  usually 
more  frequent  and  the  sun  has  lost  much 
of  its  drying  power,  we  must  be  more 
careful  with  the  crop.  Pull  in  time,  leave 
on  the  ground  for  a  dew  days;  then,  on  a 
dry  day,  gather  and  put  into  a  curing-crib, 
or  thinly  on  a  barn  or  shed  floor  or  loft, 
or  in  any  other  dry  and  airy  place. 
•  WiNTEK   Storage   of   Onions. — Only 


Onion  CuRiiTG  Shed  or  Crib. 


remarkable,  and  yielded  about  one  half 
as  much  as  the  White  Victoria,  and  one 
third  as  much  as  the  Prizetaker — on  the 
whole,  a  pretty  fair  yield,  according  to 
our  older  notions  of  onion  growing.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  the  new  Large, 
Yellow  Puget  Sound  could  have  been 
marketed  a  week  or  two  ago,  while  Prize- 
taker,  White  Victoria,  Spanish  King  and 
even  White  Globe,  all  planted  at  the  same 
time,  will  not  be  in  condition  for  sale  in  a 
week.  The  former  brings  me  §1  per 
bushel,  which  is  probably  much  more 
than  can  be  obtained  for  onions  of  the 
same  quality  in  September  and  October. 
I  have  an  idea  that  it  will  pay  the  grower 
A-ho  plants  Danvers,  or  any  other  of  the 
old  standard  sorts,  to  treat  at  least  part  of 
his  crop  on  the  system,  named  by  me  the 
"New  Onion  Culture,"  for  the  reason  that 
this  part  of  the  crop  can  be  marketed 
several  weeks  in  advance  of  the  main 
crop,  and  at  a  time  when  the  markets  are 
not  yet  well  supplied.  It  also  seems  to 
me  that  this  new  system  opens  up  a  way  of 
profitable  onion  growing  for  people  in  the 
southern  states.  In  June,  July  and  part 
of  August  onions  usually  bring  a  good 
price  in  northern  markets. 

Onion  Curing-Crib.— Henry  Price,  of 
Hardin  county,  Ohio,  has  just  completed 
a  shed  or  crib  for  curing  his  onion  crop. 
He  describes  it  as  "in  reality,  only  a 
double  corn-crib."  It  is  sixteen  feet  wide 
and  eightj'  long,  with  an  eight-foot  drive- 
way iu  the  center,  the  wliole  length.  This 
leaves  the  width  of  crib  on  each  side  four 
feet;  its  height,  eight  feet.  The  building 
is  lathed  all  around,  inside  and  outside, 
similar  to  a  corn-crib.  Of  course,  it  can 
be  put  up  to  suit  the  notions  of  the  person 
building  it,  and  quite  cheajjly,  if  desired. 
Dr$iin»rf  rougli  post*,  cut  in  the  woods, 
g^^  ipto  tb«  dfouna  ^bfe^  oriour  hot  tiapp^ 


bulbs  that  are  perfectly  cured  in  accord- 
ance with  the  hints  above  given,  are  fit 
for  winter  or  spring  use.  Never  attempt 
to  keep  onions  that  are  not  capped  over 
perfectly,  and  are  not  entirely  dormant,  j 
both  at  top  and  root  part.  If  they  are 
thus  perfect,  it  will  not  be  a  hard  task  to 
keep  them  over  winter,  provided  we  have 
a  dry,  cool  and  airy  room,  where  we  can 
keep  them  from  freezing.  Never  store 
them  in  a  large  bulk  together.  Onions  will 
also  keep  quite  well  when  frozen.  Store 
on  the  floor  of  some  outbuilding,  say 
fifteen  inches  deep,  and  as  far  away  from 
the  wall.  When  frozen,  cover  with  a  two- 
foot  layer  of  hay ;  but  do  not  handle  them. 

Do  Vines  Mix? — I  have  just  had  what 
I  might  call  a  new  experience.  Last 
season  mj^  Emerald  Gem  melons  grew 
adjoining  a  patch  of  cucumbers.  As  there 
was  no  other  melon  variety  near,  I  felt 
reasonablj-  safe  in  gathering  seed  of  some 
of  the  finest  Emerald  Gem  specimens  and 
planting  this  year.  The  crop  last  year  did 
not  contain  a  single  specimen  but  that 
had  all  the  striking  characteristics  of  the 
Emerald  Gem  in  form,  color,  in  parting 
from  the  stem  when  ripe,  and  especially 
in  its  exquisite  flavor.  Surely  there  was 
no  immediate  influence  of  the  cucumber 
contamination.  This  season,  however,  I 
find  quite  a  sprinkling  of  ciicumber-melon  ] 
hybrids  among  my  Emera. '  Gems.  It  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  found  such  h3-brids 
(leaving  the  much -advertised  mango- 
melon,  or  vegetable  orange,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly a  hybrid  between  cucumber 
and  melon,  and  as  worthless  as  anything 
can  be,  to  niy  notion,  out  of  consideration), 
although  I  have  planted  seed  gathered 
from  melon-  of  my  own  growing,  pro^ 
duced  in  a  garden  wherg  (i  large  numbpr 
of  oueiirbttG  of  all  89}1^  VSTS  growing  in 

pioBMf  pi-ojlmtty,  mr  Rffw        l  hayfl 


pulled  up  most  of  these  hybrid  plants  as 
soon  as  I  recognized  them  as  such,  but 
shall  leave  a  few  just  to  see  the  final  out- 
come. The  fruit  of  these  hybrids  will  be 
worthless;  this  is  sure  enough,  too  sweet 
for  a  cucumber,  too  much  cucumber  for  a 
melon. 

The  Free.man  Potato. — This  was  in- 
troduced last  year  at  ?.3  per  pound,  an 
enormous  price.  I  had  given  it  a  favorable 
certificate,  and  naturally  feel  somewhat 
responsible  for  its  good  behavior.  Am  yet 
favorably  impressed  with  it — undoubted- 
ly it  is  a  good  early  variety.  We  should 
be  able  to  decide  on  its  true  standing  this 
year,  and  I  am  quite  anxious  to  hear  the 
reports,  favorable  or  otherwise,  of  those 
who  have  tried  it.  I  am  also  anxious  to 
get  a  few  true  seeds  (from  seed  balls)  of 
this  variety.  I  have  not  seen  a  seed  ball  in 
any  potato  field  in  this  vicinity  this  year. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDrCTED  BY  SAHTTEL  B.  GBEEN. 

SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  INSECTS  OF  THE 
SEASON. 

Last  year  I  discovered  the  destructive 
bud-worm  at  work  in  my  apple  orchard, 
and  notified  the  state  entomologist.  By 
commencing  when  the  buds  were  dor- 
mant and  spraying  up  to  the  time  the 
petals  parted,  I  succeeded  in  doing  away 
with  them.  The  codling-moth  and  tent- 
caterpillar  were  easily  vanquished  at  the 
same  time. 

I  have  had  a  hard  fight  with  the  pear- 
tree  louse,  called  the  Psylla.  It  was  noticed 
in  1850  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Gennet,  of  Greenbush, 
N.  Y.,  who  wrote  as  follows  in  regard  to 
it  to  the  AlbiLuy  Cultivator :  "At  or  be- 
fore summer,  in  absence  of  dew  for  sever- 
al nights,  I  observed  drops  falling  from  the 
trees,  which  were  found  to  proceed  from 
minute  aphides,  thickly  covering  the 
buds.  The  varnish  these  insects  exude  is 
regarded  as  poisonous  to  the  trees."  This 
is  the  pear  Psylla  that  nearly  destroyed 
the  crop  along  the  Hudson  last  year.  It 
is  a  scourge  to  pear-growing.  It  kills  the 
next  year's  buds  and  weakens  all  the 
under  branches,  so  that  the  trees  are  apt 
to  die  the  next  season.  (For  remedy  see 
column  of  questions  and  answers. — Ed.) 

The  pear-midge  lays  eggs  in  the  blos- 
som end  of  the  pear,  early  in  the  season. 
The  eggs  hatch  and  the  young  pear  be- 
comes filled  with  maggots,  which  cause 
the  green  fruit  to  fall  off. 

These  three  insects  are  very  injurious. 
The  codling-moth  and  tent-caterpillar  are 
nothing  as  compared  with  them. 

I  have  sprayed  15,000  gallons  of  insect- 
icides this  season,  and  expect  a  crop  of 
from  1,500  to  1,800  barrels  of  apples.  I 
use  a  sprayer  that  pumps  by  horse-power, 
and  could  not  do  without  it. 

I  find  the  formulas  generally  recom- 
mended by  the  department  of  agriculture, 
and  various  state  entomologists,  are  too 
strong  and  not  safe  to  use.  When  kerosene 
is  used  in  emulsion,  it  should  not  be 
stronger  than  3  gallons  of  kerosene  to  150 
gallons  of  water;  1  gallon  of  kerosene  to 
15  of  water  is  much  too  strong.  Eau  ce- 
leste, made  of  2  pounds  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, pounds  of  sal  soda,  1}4  pints  of 
ammonia,  I  have  known  to  destroy  foliage, 
when  diluted  with  75  and  100  gallons  of 
water,  instead  of  with  22  gallons,  as  us- 
ually recommended. 

CURING  PLUMS  FROM  CURCULIO. 

A  correspondent  writes  that  plums  may 
be  saved  from  the  curculio  by  putting  a 
piece  of  cotton  batting  around  the  tree 
and  saturating  it  with  turpentine,  once  in 
a  week  or  two. 

If  he  would  study  the  habits  of  the  cur- 
culio he  would  see  that  such  a  remedy 
would  be  ineflectual  and  useless.  Since 
the  curculio  generally  flies  up  into  the 
trees,  anything  around  the  trunk  could 
not  hinder  its  ascent.  A  similar  remedy 
to  his  is  used  for  the  canker-worm,  but 
the  female  of  that  insect  is  wingless,  and 
may  be  prevented  from  ascending  the 
trees  by  a  band  of  paper  covered  with 
printers'  ink. 

LOW  RATE  HARVEST  EXCURSIONS. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  and  Iron 
Slountain  Route  will  run  a  series  of  low  rate. 
Harvest  Excursions  to  Southwest  Missouri, 
Kansas,  .\rkansas,  Texas  aud  all  points  West 
and  Southwest,  September  151  h  and  29th.  Tick- 
ets  good  for  thirty  days  to  return  with  stop- 
over prlvilegeB  for  the  inspection  of  land. 
Further  Information  furnished  by  X.  R.  War- 
wick, Agejit,  m  Vine  Sf.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  or 
H,  C,  To^TBMndi  Penepl  PMsengerand  Ticket 
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M.  T.  Richards,  Land  and 
ImmigratioD  Agent  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Bailroad 
Company,  Baltimore,  3Iary- 
land,  will  be  glad  to  answer 
all  inquiries  concerning  West 
A'irginia,  Maryland  and  the 
famons  Shenandoah  Valley, 
Virginia. 
Excellent  locations  for  farm- 
ers, manufacturers,  and  all 
lines  of  business. 
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Imagine  a  lamp 
with  all  perfec- 
tions— what  will 
it  be? 

A  light  like 
the  incandescent 


electric,  but  four  or  five  times 


stronger. 

Controllable.  A  thumbscrew 
turns  it  up  or  down,  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  an  inch  if  you 
please. 

Without  suspicion  of  smell, 
like  sunshine,  and  moonlight. 

It  burns  all  night  without 
touching ;  and  all  the  care  it 
requires  every  day  is  filling  and 
dusting  ;  once  a  week  the  char 
rubbed  off  the  top  of  the  wick, 
and  once  in  six  months  a  new 
wick  put  in. 

A  common  servant,  or  even 
a  child,  can  take  care  of  it. 

That  is  the  "  Pittsburgh." 
Send  for  a  primer. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH  BRASS  Co. 
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Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED   BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 
INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BV  SAMUEL  B.  GREEM. 

Aphicles  ou  Gooseberry  Blishes.— S.  B., 

HouUon,  Me.  Your  gooseberry  bushes  are 
troubled  with  an  aphis.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
cut  off  all  the  Infested  parts  as  soon  as  they 
develop,  and  burn  them ;  also  use  Kerosene 
emulsion  as  soon  as  you  see  the  lice  ou  the 
bushes.  The  curl  and  bunching  of  the  leaves 
results  from  the  irritation  set  up  by  the  in- 
sects. 

Walnut  and  Butternut.— \V.  C.  N.,  East 
(irand  Forks,  Minn.  The  black  walnut  Is 
rather  beyond  its  normal  belt,  so  far  north  as 
you  live;  the  butternut  is  much  more  hardy. 
I  think  they  have  done  well  to  fruit  at  all. 
They  will  undoubtedly  fruit  If  they  continue 
to  live.  The  flowers  are  monoecious;  that  is, 
each  plant  bears  two  kinds  of  flowers  (botli 
pistillate  and  stamlnate  kinds).  It  would  be 
well  not  to  prune  very  much,  but  allow  the 
trees  to  branch  quite  low  down.  By  this  meth- 
od the  trees  will  have  the  branches  to  furnish 
protection  against  cold  and  sun-scald. 

Rust  on  Raspberry.— Mrs.  A.  C,  Bolton- 
ville.  Wis.  The  disease  you  refer  to  is  a  rust, 
and  there  is  no  known  remedy  for  it.  As  a 
matter  of  prevention,  all  the  diseased  plants 
should  be  destroyed,  and  if  you  put  out'a  new 
lot  of  plants  put  them  on  new  land  away.from 
the  diseased  piece,  and  keep  tlie  diseased 
plants  destroyed.  Do  not  ever  let  the  diseased 
plants  produce  any  red  rust  (spores),  for  by  it 
the  disease  is  spread,  but  destroy  the  plants  as 
soon  as  they  begiu  to  look  sickly.  By  destroy- 
ing, I  mean  burning  them  up  or  burying  them 
deeply,  where  they  will  not  be  disturbed. 

Burning  olT  Strawberry  Beds.— I.  M.  N., 

Kennard,  Ohio,  asks  :  "After  burning  offan  old 
strawberry  bed,  will  the  plants  sprout  up  and 
be  the  same  as  a  new  patch  ?  When  would  be 
the  best  time  to  do  it?  Is  It  to  becovered  with 
mulch  again  ?" 

Yes;  they  do  not  .seem  to  be  injured  by  the 
slight  heating  up  of  the  surface  soil.  They  are 
not  so  good  as  new  plants,  but  this  is  the  best 
way  of  treating  an  old  bed  that  is  to  be  kept 
over,  but  the  plants  should  be  thinned  out  as 
soon  as  they  start,  and  must  be  heavily  ma- 
nured. (See  reply  to  W.  H.  C,  of  Florida.)  It 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gath- 
ered. There  is  no  need  of  mulching  the  bed, 
but  it  should  be  faithfully  cultivated. 

Insects  on  Pear-trees.- F.  S.,  Catskill,  N. 
Y.  The  Psylla,  which  you  And  injuring  your 
pear-trees,  is  very  difficult  to  destroy,  on  ac- 
count of  the  protecting  material  surrounding 
it.  It  is  also  a  very  dangerous  Insect  on  pear- 
trees.  The  eminent  entomologist,  Dr.  Otto 
Sugger,  recommends  a  kerosene  emulsion 
made  by  using  whale-oil  soap,  Instead  of  com- 
mon soap,  and  about  half  as  much  of  kerosene 
as  is  gener^illy  recommended.  The  flies  which 
you  mention,  as  following  the  "lice,"  are 
probably  the  mature  insect,  which  has  wings. 
Early  spraying  of  the  fruit  with  Paris  green 
should  do  away  with  the  pear  midge,  or  mag- 
got. The  fruit  infested  with  the  maggots 
sliould  also  be  destroyed. 

Peacli-borer.— J.  B.,  Batavia,  111.,  writes  : 
"(1)  Is  the  peach-borer  a  common  pest  now? 
(2)  What  Is  the  best  remedy  for  the  peach- 
borer  ?" 

(1)  Y'es ;  it  is  very  destructive  when  peach 
orchards  are  neglected.  (2)  The  best  remedy 
is  probably  the  following ;  Go  over  the  trees 
once  in  the  spring  and  once  in  early  summer, 
and  remove  the  borers  with  a  knife.  As  a 
prevention,  heap  around  each  tree  a  small 
amount  of  coal  ashes  or  soil  In  the  spring,  al- 
lowing it  to  remain  until  autumn.  Incasing 
the  trees  in  paper  is  sometimes  practiced.  A 
wash  is  sometimes  used,  made  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  Paris  green,  soap  and  a  little  carbolic 
acid.  A  thin  wash  is  made  of  plaster  of  Paris 
and  the  other  Ingredients  are  added  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  operator. 

Strawberries.— A.  A.  B.,  Broad  Run,  Md., 
writes:  "(1)  I  would  like  to  know  the  best 
variety  to  raise  for  market.  (2)  Also  the  best 
way  to  plant  and  cultivate.  (.3)  What  kind  of 
land  would  be  the  best,  strong  land  or  not?" 

(I)  .\s  for  the  best  varieties  for  you  to  plant, 
it  would  be  well  to  inquire  in  j'our  neighbor- 
hood as  to  what  kinds  do  best  there.  If  you 
have  no  such  data  to  go  by,  I  think  you  had 
better  plant  Warfield  No.  2  and  Haverland. 
Bud  both  of  these  are  pistillate  and  must  have 
some  kind  to  produce  pollen.  For  this  pur- 
pose plant  every  third  row  of  either  Michels 
Early  or  Jessie ;  I  prefer  the  first.  (2)  Formar- 
ket  use  plant  three  and  a  half  by  two  feet. 
Have  the  rows  straight  and  cultivate  both 
ways,  until  the  first  of  August,  after  which 
cultivate  only  the  wide  way,  and  allow  the 
runners  to  root  in  the  rows.  By  cultivating 
both  ways  a  great  amount  of  hard  labor  Is 
saved  in  hoeing.  All  the  runners  that  start 
after  the  rows  are  full  of  well-rooted  plants, 
should  be  cut  off.  Keep  the  cultivator  going  all 
the  season.  The  bed  should  have  a  covering 
of  corn  stalks,  or  some  other  material  free 
from  weed  seeds,  as  soon  as  the  ground  Is  froz- 


en hard  enough  to  bear  up  a  team.  This 
should  not  be  removed  until  the  plants  start 
in  the  spring,  and  should  then  be  drawn  into 
the  rows  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  (3)  The  land 
cannot  be  too  rich,  but  for  early  fruit  should 
be  a  well-drained,  open,  rich  sandy  loam,  that 
has  been  cultivated  at  least  two  years.  Any 
easily-worked  soil  will  grow  strawberries,  If 
well  drained. 

Pruning^  ©rape-vines.— Mrs.  A.  A.  S., 
Chester,  Vi.  You  should  always  prune  with  a 
view  to  saving  good,  strong  canes  for  next 
year,  so  you  must  save  some  of  the  strong- 
growing  canes.  On  the  fruiting  canes  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  pinch  back  the  tip  when  it  is  two 
joints  beyond  the  fruit.  The  long  canes,  too, 
should  be  pruned  a  little,  by  cutting  off  their 
tips.  By  this  means,  the  strong,  fruitful  buds 
will  be  formed  lower  down  than  if  not  pruned. 
It  is  never  a  good  plan  to  take  off  much  foli- 
age at  one  time  when  the  plant  Is  growing 
rapidly  for  by  so  doing  the  plant  is  checked 
in  the  growth;  it  is  like  taking  a  part  of  the 
machinery  out  of  a  mill.  I  would  almost  as 
soon  some  man  would  mutilate  the  roots  as 
the  tops  of  my  grape-vines. 

To  Keep  Mice  from  Apple-trees.— W.  J. 
J.,  Ottawa.  Prepare  for  winter  by  throwing  a 
few  spadefuls  of  soil  around  each  tree  in  form 
of  a  mound,  against  the  trunk.  This  mound 
should  be  made  smooth  and  not  contain  sod, 
which  is  liable  to  harbor  the  mice  in  its  crev- 
ices. It  can  be  done  very  rapidly.  After  heavy 
snowfalls,  that  come  above  the  mound,  foot- 
ing the  snow  close  around  the  trunks  will 
keep  the  mice  away,  for  they  will  not  dig  in 
hard  snow.  This  footing  should  be  repeated 
after  eacli  heavy  fall  of  snow,  so  that  the  mice 
will  not  have  a  chance  to  work  on  top  of  the 
old  crust.  Another  method  often  followed,  is 
to  put  a  few  kernels  of  corn  that  have  been 
treated  with  strychnine  under  several  trees, 
but  so  protected  by  covering  with  boards  or 
boxes  that  it  will  not  be  accessible  to  birds  or 
poultry.  Several  good  cats  will  also  help 
much  in  small  orchai'ds.  Do  not  allow  old 
grass  or  rubbish  to  collect  around  the  trees. 

Mildew  In  BlacU  Currants— Mulclilng; 
and   Cultivating;   Strawberries.— P.  W., 

Mt.  Brydges,  Ont.  (1)  Yes;  clean  cultivation 
and  high  manuring  are  helps.  But  the 
disease  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  spraying 
the  foliage  with  a  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur, 
in  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  five  gallons  of 
water.  Apply  as  soon  as  the  foliage  Is  out,  and 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks  thereafter. 
(2)  Yes;  the  foliage  and  fruit-buds  develop 
stronger,  unless  on  a  north  slope,  where  the 
snow  remains  late.  A  mulch,  if  kept  on  late, 
retards  the  blossoming  season  and  there  is  less 
danger  from  the  late  spring  frosts.  Then  It  Is 
necessary  for  the  allej'S  to  be  mulched  when 
the  vines  fruit  to  keep  the  fruit  from  getting 
dirty  (3)  Because  it  would  knock  off  the 
fruit  and  so  loosen  up  the  soil  that  It  would 
spatter  badly  over  the  fruit.  If  they  are  prop- 
erly mulched  you  could  not  cultivate.  It  is, 
however,  best  to  remove  the  mulch  early  in 
spring,  before  the  plants  bloom,  and  give  the 
bed  a  good  working  up  and  replace  the  mulch. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Ai.abajia.— Randolph  county  Is  sit- 
uated In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  It  is 
well  watered  and  timbered  and  adapted  to 
cotton,  corn,  oats,  potatoes  and  all  kinds  of 
vegetables.  It  has  minerals  in  abundance. 
Two  rivers  run  through  the  county,  which 
afford  plenty  of  fine  sites  for  factories. 

Ophelia,  Ala.  S.  A.  B. 


From  Arkansas.— Washington  county  is 
rather  rough  and  broken.  It  is  watered  by 
three  prongs  of  White  river.  The  bottom  land 
is  rich  and  fertile,  and  worth  from  SlO  to  S-IO 
an  acre.  Mountain  land  is  worth  from  S2  to  SC, 
and  is  good  orchard  land.  A  person  with 
small  capital  would  do  well  to  invest  in  moun- 
tain land  and  make  a  fruit  farm  of  it.  We 
have  good  markets  for  all  fruit  farm  products, 
good  railroad  accommodations,  plenty  of 
stock  range  and  good  water.  The  climate  is 
healthy,  with  mild  winters  and  cool  summers. 

Harris,  Ark.  H.  F.  A. 

From  Kansas.— McPherson  county  lies  in 
the  central  part  of  Kansas.  It  is  a  great  wheat 
county.  Wheat  has  never  failed.  Our  wheat 
yield  this  j-ear  is  a  little  below  the  average, 
but  there  are  quite  a  number  of  fields  that 
will  yield  35  bushels  per  acre.  Corn  is  an  un- 
certain crop,  but  we  have  bright  prospects  for 
an  Immense  crop  this  fall.  Oats  are  not  much 
sown— only  enough  for  our  home  supply. 
Wheat  yields  from  10  to  40  bushels  per  acre ; 
corn,  20  to  100;  oats,  25  to  100.  Prices  of  grain 
range  as  follows:  W^heat,  67  cents;  corn,  50 
cents ;  oats,  21  cents.  All  kinds  of  fruit,  sucli 
as  apples,  crab-apples,  plums,  peaches,  pears, 
apricots,  cherries  and  grapes,  and  all  kinds  of 
small  fruit,  grow  successfully  here.  Wild 
grapes,  plums  and  gooseberries  grow  in  an 
abundant  supply  on  the  river  and  creeks. 
There  is  such  an  Immense  fruit  crop  this  year 
that  bushels  will  go  to  waste.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  and  richest  counties  la  the  state  for 


farming  and  stock  raising.  In  educational 
facilities  our  county  is  unsurpassed.  We  liave 
two  of  the  largest  aud  finest  colleges  in  the 
West— the  Dunkards'  college  at  McPherson  and 
the  Bethany  college  and  normal  institute  at 
LIndsborg.  Every  district  has  a  good  school- 
building  and  good  attendance,  nearly  half  of 
the  schools  being  graded.  JlcPherson,  our 
county-seat,  has  a  population  of  about  7,000. 
It  has  four  great  railroads,  street-cars,  electric 
lights,  two  large  fiouring-mills,  one  of  the  best 
water  supplies  in  the  state,  eight  church 
societies,  two  large  public  school-buildings, 
aud  one  of  the  finest  opera-houses  in  the  state. 
The  Farmers' Alliance  has  a  strong  foothold 
here  and  is  increasing  rapidly.  F.  C.  P. 

Lintlsborg,  Kan. 


From  Indiana.— Monroe  county  is  situated 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  in  the  heart 
of  the  oolitic  limestone  belt.  At  present  there 
are  twenty-six  quarries  in  the  county  in  active 
operation,  with  a  capital  of  S-100,000  in  vested. 
More  quarries  will  be  opened  soon.  Experts 
say  that  Monroe  county  limestone  Is  the  finest 
in  North  America.  This  infiux  of  capital 
makes  times  good,  especially  for  the  farmers. 
Land  is  worth  from  S15  to  8200  per  acre.  The 
soil  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  in 
horticulture  this  county  ranks  first  in  the 
state.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  plentiful  annually 
and  sells  at  top  prices.  Poultry,  eggs,  garden 
truck  and  dairy  products  find  a  ready  sale  in 
the  local  markets  at  good  prices.  Blooniington 
has  4,500  people,  and  is  the  center  of  trade  and 
the  seat  of  the  state  university.  Clear  Creek 
is  active  in  the  shipment  of  live  stock  and 
grain.  J.  W.  M. 

Clear  Creek,  Ind. 


From  Maryland.— More  than  half  of  the 
farms  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  are 
not  for  sale  at  any  reasonable  price.  The 
owners  are  satisfied  with  them  and  with  the 
country.  When  a  farm  is  for  sale  (and  there 
are  many),  it  is  because  the  owner  has  too 
much  land,  is  in  debt,  or  wants  to  engage  In 
some  other  business ,  generally  because  he  has 
too  much  land.  And  of  those  who  do  sell,  or 
want  to  sell,  not  one  In  fifty  would  leave  the 
eastern  shore.  This  is  as  true  of  northern  men 
who  have  settled  here  as  it  is  of  the  native 
born.  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  best  evidences 
of  a  desirable  place  in  which  to  live.  When  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  desire  to  sell 
and  go  to  some  more  favored  place,  to  me  it  is 
a  sure  sign  that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  country.  This  is  a  great  wheat  and  corn 
growing  section.  Fruit  growing  and  trucking 
are  important  industries,  and  the  creameries 
located  here  and  there  give  evidence  that 
dairying  is  not  neglected.  Our  climate  is  in- 
comparable, our  schools  are  good,  church 
privileges  the  best  and  society  unequaled. 

Hurlock,  Md.  J.  L. 


From  Oregon.— Jackson  county  has  excel- 
lent crops  of  grain,  hay,  fruit  and  vegetables 
this  season.  Some  of  the  very  late  wheat 
rusted  this  year,  a  thing  which  happens  very 
rarely.  Wheat  is  worth  60  cents  ;  hay,  85  per 
ton  in  the  field.  Very  early  peaches  were  a 
drug,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  offered  ;  the 
later  and  better  varieties  will  perhaps  bring 
better  prices.  The  prune  crop  of  the  state  is 
not  large,  but  we  will  have  a  full  crop  of 
apples.  Recent  discoveries  of  extensive 
asbestos  fields  in  this  county  will  attract  much 
attention.  It  seems  that  we  have  enough  of 
this  mineral  to  last  the  world  for  a  good  while. 
It  so  happens  that  the  old  mines  show  signs  of 
failure,  and  those  wanting  this  curious 
mineral  are  all  looking  this  way.  So  many 
and  varied  are  the  u.ses  of  asbestos  that  this 
discovery  will  be  of  untold  advantage  to  us. 
The.'ie  mountains  are  not  in  vain,  for  upon  and 
within  them  are  vast  stores  of  mineral  wealth. 
I  wonder  how  many  readers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  know  anything  about  asbestos  or 
ever  saw  a  specimen  of  the  rock  !  It  is  a  tough, 
fibrous  rock  of  a  fiaxen  color.  Fire  will  not 
mell  or  burn  it,  nor  will  acids  corrode  it.  It  Is 
one  of  a  very  few  everlasting,  Indestructible 
products  of  nature.  S.  M. 

Sfiikenard,  Oregon. 

From  Florida.— Marion  county  is  centrally 
located  in  the  peninsular  part  of  the  state  and 
immediately  in  the  center  of  the  orange  belt. 
Thousands  of  boxes  of  fine,  bright  oranges  are 
shipped  annually  from  our  extensive  groves. 
Vegetable  gardening  is  successfully  carried  on 
here.  Beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  egg-plant,  peas, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  turnips,  cauliflower, 
celery,  onions,  cucumbers  and  sweet  potatoes 
are  largely  grown  here.  Of  fruits  we  have  the 
peach,  pear,  orange,  plum,  lime,  lemon,  olive, 
persimmon,  apricot,  pineapple,  guava,  quince 
and  fig.  Peanuts,  almonds  and  walnuts  are 
raised.  The  indigo  plant  is  raised  successfully. 
Almost  all  kinds  of  small  fruits  and  berries 
grow  very  well,  such  as  the  blackberry,  rasp- 
berry, strawberry,  grapes,  date  palm,  dew- 
berry and  mulberry.  As  to  our  climate,  it  is 
unsurpassed  and  has  probably  no  equal  in  the 
world.  Florida  has  as  low  a  rate  of  mortality 
as  any  state  in  the  Union,  as  is  proven  by 
oSiclal  statistics.  The  warm  term  begins  In 


June  aud  ends  in  October.  The  heat  is  uniform 
and  constant,  but  not  so  great  as  is  often  felt 
in  northern  states.  We  came  here  from 
Illinois,  and  I  can  say  tliat  we  have  never  ex- 
perienced any  such  heated  seasons  as  we  did 
within  130  miles  of  Chicago.  Such  a  thing  as 
a  sunstroke  is  unknown  in  Florida.  The 
elevation  of  the  peninsula  above  sea  level 
varies  from  10  to  .300  feet.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service  for 
thirteen  years,  it  shows  that  In  Bismark, 
I)akota,the  thermometer  has  registered  as  high 
as  105\  Washington,  D.  C,  101°,  and  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  106=.  During  this  same  period  the  ther- 
mometer at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  has  only 
once  exceeded  100°,  and  at  Key  West,  200  miles 
further  south,  the  maximum  during  the  same 
period  was  only  97''.  Ocala,  the  county-seat  of 
Marion  county,  is  the  model  city  of  the  state, 
and  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  best  cities  of 
the  South.  It  is  located  In  the  center  of  the 
lately-discovered  phosphate  beds.  It  has  a 
population  of  four  or  five  thousand,  and  has 
millions  of  dollars  of  northern  capital.  Ocala 
islheadquarters  for  the  phosphate  kings  and 
the  gateway  of  transportation  of  the  phos- 
phate rock,  most  of  it  being  shipped  from 
Ocala  to  Charleston  and  Savannah.  Millions 
of  tons  of  our  best  Florida  phosphate  are  ex- 
ported to  England  and  other  foreign  countries. 
Ocala  is  one  of  the  most  noted  manufacturing 
cities  of  the  state.  We  have  two  planing- 
mills,  two  machine-shops,  an  ice  factory,  an 
iron  foundry  and  dozens  of  saw-mills  in  the 
vicinity.  The  Silver  Springs,  Ocala  and  Gulf 
railroad  car-shops  are  located  here.  Our  city 
is  lighted  by  electricity  and  we  have  a  street 
railway,  a  good  water  system  and  fine  ma- 
cadamized streets.  L.  F.  B. 
Ocala,  Fla.   

VALUABLE  ACCOUNT  BOOK  FREE. 

One  of  the  neatest  and  handiest  things  which 
has  come  In  our  way  lately  is  The  Dairyman's 
Account  Book.  It  is  of  such  a  size  and  so 
shaped  that  it  can  with  the  greatest  ease  be 
slipped  into  the  pocket,  and  yet  It  contains  a 
complete  account  book,  enabling  the  dairy 
farmer  to  accurately  record  the  daily  yield  of 
his  cows,  and  the  amount  of  butter  produced, 
and  also  the  sales  and  amount  they  realized. 
It  includes,  too,  a  breeders'  table  and  golden 
rules  for  gilt-edged  butter  making.  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  offer  a  copy 
free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

They  will  also  send  enough  of  their  Improved 
Butter  Color  to  color  60  pounds  of  butter  for 
six  cents  in  stamps.  This  Color  is  the  most 
natural  and  economical  and  is  the  favorite 
with  makers  of  prize-butter. 


Read  adv.  of  B.  &  O.R.R.  on  page  400,  this  paper. 


Ladies 
Don't 


goods,  but 
their  influ- 
e  n  c  e  on 
mankind  to 
dress  well  and 
yet  save  money 
is  enormous.    Hence  we  appeal  to  them. 

Our  Peculiar  System 

dresses  a  man  in  goods  cut  to  order, — 

(the  advantage  of  which  every  man  knows) 
at  prices  »o  greater  than  ready-made. 

Samples  by  mail  anywhere  on  receipt 
of  a  postal-card. 

Goods  everywhere  by  mail  or  express. 
Address  all )  Plymouth  Rock  Pants  Co.| 

mail  to  S     Headquarters  11  to  25  Eliot  St.,  Boston. 

We  have  seven  stores  in  Boston  and  a  store  In  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C,  Chicago,  111.,  Toledo,  Dayton,  Little  Bock. 
Ark.,  Richmond,  va..  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Macon,  Ga.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  Colmnbus,  Ga.,  Galveston,  Tex.,  Waco,  Tex., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Newport,  Bar  Harbor, 
Cottage  City,  Nantucket,  Kansas,  Mo.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
Austin,  Tex.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Plymouth  Rock  Pants  Go. 

Incorporated  Capital,  $1,000,000. 

DONALD  KENNEDY 

Of  Roxbury,  Mass»  says 

Kennedy's  Medical  Discovery 
cures  Horrid  Old  Sores,  Deep 
Seated  Ulcers  of  40  years 
standing,  Inward  Tumors,  and 
ever}^  disease  of  the  skin,  ex- 
cept Thunder  Humor,  and 
Cancer  that  has  taken  root. 
Price  $1.50.  Sold  by  every 
Druggist  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 


■i  :- 
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$45.H§  BUGGIES 
$5.2§  HARNESS 

Sold  DIRECT  to  Consumers. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  FREE. 

THE  FOSTER  BUGGY  &  CART  CO.  71  Pike  Bldg.CINCINNATi;a 


We  sell  as  cheap  to  a  Farmer  who 

pays  cash  as  we  do  to  a  wholesale 
dealer.  One  2*ric«  to -<4il  is  our  motto. 
We  want  to  sell  one  Boggy  and 
Harness  in  every  connty  at  once  to 
show  what  bargrains  we  have  got. 
Our  prices  will  surprise  you.  We  are 
not  in  any  pool  or  trust  combination. 
SAVE  MONEY  by  writing  for  cataloeue. 
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I  WILL  BE  WORTHY  OF  IT. 

ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX. 

I  may  not  reach  the  heights  I  seek, 
My  untried  strength  may  fail  me ; 

Or,  half  way  np  the  mountain  peak. 
Fierce  tempests  may  assail  me. 

But  though  that  place  I  never  gain. 

Herein  lies  comfort  for  my  pain— 
I  will  be  worthy  of  it. 

I  may  not  triumph  in  success. 

Despite  my  earnest  labor  ; 
I  may  not  grasp  results  that  bless 

The  efforts  of  my  neighbor. 
But  though  my  goal  I  never  see. 
This  thought  shall  always  dwell  with  me : 
I  will  be  worthy  of  it. 

The  golden  glory  of  love's  light 

May  never  fall  on  my  way  j 
My  path  may  always  lead  through  night, 

Like  some  deserted  by-way. 
But  though  life's  dearest  joy  I  miss. 
There  lies  a  nameless  joy  in  this: 
1  will  be  worthy  of  it. 


Guinea  Gue^l 

Chapteb  I. 

I SHOULD  neTerhave  doxie  it  11 1  had 
not  been  so  desperately  hard  up 
for  money. 
5Iy  brother  Stephen  says  that  Is 
no  justification  for  bartering  one's 
self-respect;  Grace  and  Sophy  Tvon't  let  him 
say  so  when  they  are  by,  but  he  has  an  oppor- 


just  eighteen,  and  she  wasthe  very  best  sistar  a 
fellow  ever  had. 

Stephen's  salary  was  raised  about  this  time, 
and  when  Sophy  joined  us  we  gave  up  our  old 
lodgings  and  took  a  little  flat,  just  big  enough 
to  squeeze  into,  where  Sophy  kept  house  for 
us. 

She  had  a  great  taste  for  drawing,  and  had 
set  her  heart  on  being  an  artist.  As  a  first  step 
she  went  to  a  well-known  studio,  where  she 
hoped  to  be  prepared  to  become  an  academy 
student.  She  used  to  go  to  the  studio  every 
day  from  9  till  4,  and  then  she  came  home  and 
"made  things  comfortable  for  us,"  as  she  used 
to  say. 

There  was  a  charwoman,  a  certain  Mrs. 
Bennet,  who  came  in  the  afternoons  to  help 
Sophy  with  the  work,  but  our  sister  did  the 
larger  share  herself. 

Never  was  there  such  an  yidustrions  girl, 
and  as  for  her  management,  it  was  wonderful. 
Our  socks  were  always  darned,  and  the  buttons 
sewn  onourshirts;  there  seemed  to  be  anever- 
faillng  supply  of  clean  table-cloths  and  neatly 
folded  dinner  napkins;  nicely  made  little 
dishes  appeared  upon  our  table ;  the  spoons 
and  forks  were  always  bright,  and  the  glasses 
looked  as  clear  as  crystal. 

She  even  saved  money  enough  to  buy  an  old 
piano,  upon  which  we  used  to  play  duets  in 
the  evening.  I  was  very  fond  of  music  and 
learned  It  at  school,  but  had  quite  given  up 
playing,  when  Sophy  encouraged  me  to  take 
it  up  again. 

Sometimes  we  took  our  friends  home  with 
us,  and  Sophy  always  seemed  ready  for  them 
and  pleased  to  see  them.  I  could  not  imagine 
how  she  contrived  to  make  the  home  so  pleas- 
ant and  the  money  go  so  far.  I  used  to  laugh 


That  was  how  I  came  to  be  so  desperately 
hard  up  for  money. 

I  was  so  out  of  spirits  that  day  that  Eyres, 
my  fellow  clerk  at  the  oflSce,  who  knew  some- 
thing of  my  troubles,  asked  me  whether  my 
sister  was  worse  again. 

I  told  him  how  matters  stood,  and  added, 
"I'd  do  an3'thlng  in  the  world  to  earn  a  few 
pounds." 

Eyi'es  looked  at  me  as  if  considering  some- 
thing, hesitated,  as  if  about  to  speak,  but 
finally  said  nothing. 

"I  wish  I  were  a  rich  fellow,  like  you,"  I 
said. 

"Rich !"  replied  Eyres,  "I  have  nothing  but 
what  I  earn." 

I  looked  my  surprise,  for  Eyres'  salary  from 
the  company  was  only  £10  higher  than  my 
own,  and  yet  he  seemed  to  have  plenty  of 
money,  went  out  a  good  deal  of  an  evening, 
and  never  seemed  to  want  a  shilling  for  a  cab 
or  a  flower  for  his  buttonhole. 

"I  have  two  strings  to  my  bow,"  said  Eyres. 
"I  don't  earn  all  my  money  at  the  office;  I 
nearly  double  my  salary  by  singing.  I  don't 
perform  at  music  halls,"  he  added,  seeing  my 
astonished  face,  "but  I  happen  to  have  a  tenor 
voice  which  people  rather  like,  and  I  get  plenty 
of  engagements  to  sing  at  evening  parties  and 
'at  homes.' " 

"1  wish  I  had  a  tenor  voice,"  I  said. 

"Keally?  I  had  an  idea  you  were  too  proud, 
too  much  of  a  swell  for  that  kind  of  thing." 

"Proud!"  I  exclaimed,  "I'd sweep  acrossing, 
if  that  would  earn  the  money,  and  if  the  com- 
pany would  stand  it." 

Again  Eyres  looked  at  me  with  that  uncer- 
tain expression. 

"If  you  know  of  anything,  I  wish  you'd  let 


moment  Sophy's  pale  face  rose  up  before 
me. 

"Have  you  made  up  your  mind?"  asked 
Eyres,  just  before  we  went  home. 
I  shook  my  head. 

"Better  let  me  settle  it  for  you,"  said  he,  "let 
me  see,  go,  or  not  go— I  say— 'Go  !'  " 

"What  a  joke  !  I'm  glad  it's  settled  that  way. 
It'll  be  no  end  of  a  lark,  and  Sophy  shall  go  to 
the  seaside  after  all." 

I  was  in  high  spirits  as  I  walked  off  with 
Eyres,  who  was  to  introduce  me  to  Markley's 
on  our  way  home. 

After  all,  I  was  only  a  boy,  in  spite  of  my 
six  feet  of  height  and  the  little  black  mus- 
tache which  I  used  to  stroke  with  so  much  sat- 
isfaction ;  and  if  I  looked  over  20,  as  people 
said  I  did,  I  made  up  for  it  by  feeling  rather 
younger  than  most  lads  of  my  age. 

Youthful  curiosity  had  its  sljare  in  my  feel- 
ings. I  was  embarking  for  a  new  and  unknown 
world,  and  wondered  what  I  should  meet 
there. 


Chaptek  II. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  the  London  season,  a 
hot  July  night,  and  Mrs.  ilartin  Merryman's 
rooms  were  crowded  to  sufTocation. 

It  might  have  been  thought  she  could  have 
dispensed  with  paid  guests  ;  but  she  was  a  pru- 
dent person,  and  I  think  she  found  it  conven- 
ient to  have  a  few  hired  guestsat  her  disposal, 
to  provide  gentlemen  for  the  plainer  portion 
of  her  young  lady  friends. 

I  had  been  introduced  that  evening  to  at 
least  half  a  dozen  hard-featured  girls,  whose 
average  age  must  have  been  six  or  eight  years 
older  than  my  own.  Tojudgefrom  theirdress 
and  their  jewels,  they  were  people  of  wealth. 
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tunlty  for  giving  me  good  advice  of  a  morn- 
ing, as  we  walk  together  to  the  city. 

■We  are  not  in  the  same  ofiice  ;  perhaps  that 
Is  an  advantage,  else  Stephen  might  give  me 
more  advice  that  would  be  good  for  me. 

Stephen  is  in  a  bank,  and  I  am  in  a  fire  in- 
surance ofiice.  I  don't  dislike  the  work  now 
I  have  got  used  to  it ;  only  the  head  clerk 
always  makes  me  go  and  attend  to  the  old 
ladies,  who  come  with  their  grievances  and 
complaints. 

Stephen  and  Sophy  audi  were  country-bred. 
Sophy  is  my  sister,  and  Grace— isn't. 

Stephen  was  the  first  to  come  to  London. 
He  Is  five  years  older  than  I  am,  and  had  got 
quite  accustomed  to  city  life  by  the  time  I  left 
school,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  become  junior 
clerk  in  a  certain  life  and  fire  Insurance  com- 
pany. 

Stephen  knew  a  few  people,  but  he  did  not 
often  Introduce  me  to  them,  and  he  did  not 
care  much  for  going  out  himself.  He  tolled 
like  a  galley-slave  at  the  bank,  doing  all  sorts 
of  extra  work,  and  told  me  he  intended  to 
rise. 

He  was  a  good  brother  to  me  in  many  ways, 
and  kept  me  out  of  mischief;  but  the  first 
three  years  of  my  London  life  was  a  dreary 
time. 

Then  my  sister  Sophy  came  to  live  with  us, 
and  everything  was  changed. 

Sophy  did  not  leave  school  at  sl*een,  as  I  had 
done,  because  she  was  not  obliged  to  earn  her 
bread.  Her  godmother  had  left  to  her  a  little 
annuity,  1  ust  enough  to  keep  her.  I  hope  that 
good  woman'has  been  rewarded  for  the  deed. 

■Wben  Sophy  came  to  live  with  us,  she  was 


and  tell  her  that  she  must  have  the  purse  of 
Fortunatus  at  the  bottom  of  her  pocket,  or  a 
fairy  godmother  hidden  behind  the  door. 

It  was  very  stupid  of  me,  but  I  never  guessed 
that  the  piano  was  bought  out  of  her  dress 
money,  and  that  she  retrlmmed  her  old  hats, 
and  remade  her  old  frocks,  and  wore  all  her 
last  year's  clothes.  Nor  did  I  know  that  the 
pence  to  pay  for  the  flowers  were  saved  from 
her  lunch  ;  that  she  worked  all  day  at  the 
studio  with  nothing  more  nourishing  to  eat 
than  a  bun.  I  did  not  discover  that  she  often 
got  up  at  five  o'clock  In  the  morning,  mending 
and  making  and  washing,  and.  In  short,  doing 
two  days'  work  in  one.  As  the  doctor  after- 
ward told  us,  it  was  wonderful  she  had  en- 
dured the  life  so  long. 

I  know  that  if  a  girl  eats  too  little  and 
works  too  much,  she  is  sure  to  break  down, 
sooner  or  later  ;  but  it  was  a  dreadful  shock  to 
us,  when  we  came  home  one  evening,  to  find 
that  .Sophy  had  fainted  dead  away  upon  her 
return  that  afternoon,  and  was  still  uncon- 
scious when  we  came  In. 

Stephen  rushed  oflT  for  a  doctor,  but  it  was 
a  long  time  before  he  could  bring  Sophy  to  life 
again,  and  then  she  was  111  for  many  weeks. 

It  was  a  dreadful  time,  but  at  last  Sophy  be- 
gan to  get  better  again,  and  the  doctor  said 
that  if  she  could  have  a  thorough  rest  and 
change  of  air— go  to  some  healthy  country 
place  for  three  months- she  might  quite  re- 
cover her  health. 

Stephen  looked  very  grave  when  he  heard 
this,  and  I  was  in  despair.  Sophy's  Illness  had 
used  up  all  our  ready  money,  and  there  seemed 
no  possibility  of  following  the  doctor's  advice. 


me  know  it,  too,"  I  said,  impatiently.  "I  tell 
you  I'm  prepared  to  get  money  any  way,  ex- 
cept by  stealing  it." 

"I  get  my  engagements  chiefly  through 
Markley's,"  replied  Eyres.  "I  know  him 
pretty  well,  and  I  think  he  might  engage  you 
on  my  recommendation." 

"But  I  can't  sing  a  note." 

"I  didn't  mean  singing.  If  Markley  engages 
you,  he  will  engage  you  as  a  guest." 

I  was  too  much  surprised  to  say  anything 
more,  and  Eyres  explained  to  me  that  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Markley  &  Co.  not  only  under- 
took to  provide  refreshments  and  other  neces- 
saries for  evening  parties  and  similar  enter- 
tainments, but  even  went  so  far  as  to  provide 
the  guests  themselves  when  required. 

"But  who  can  wish  to  hire  guests,"  I  asked. 

"A  good  many  more  persons  than  you  im- 
agine," replied  Eyres.  "People  who  are  just 
beginning  to  make  their  way  in  society  are 
nowadays  desperately  anxious  to  have  their 
rooms  full.  It's  on  the  principle  of  the  decoy 
duck,  I  suppose.  One  person  attracts  another. 
If  people  see  a  roomful,  they  think  there 
must  be  something  worth  coming  for." 

"It's  rather  a  fraud,  isn't  it?" 

"You'll  earn  your  money  as  honestlj-  as  the 
waiters,  who  represent  the  hostess'  footmen." 

"I'd  rather  bo  a  waiter,  only  I  don't  know 
the  business,"  I  remarked. 

"The  usual  fee  is  a  guinea,"  continued  Eyres, 
"and  you'll  have  to  pay  Markley  his  commis- 
sion." 

All  day  I  remained  in  doubt.  Atone  mo- 
ment I  thought  of  Stephen's  scorn  when  be 
should  come  to  hear  ef  the  matter ;  the  next 


unless,  indeed,  their  ornaments  were  sham, 
like  so  much  else  in  the  entertainment. 

I  hurried  ofl'  presently  to  look  for  the  plain- 
est young  ladj-  in  the  room,  who  had  been 
especially  recommended  to  my  attention.  Be- 
fore I  could  find  her  a  move  was  made  to  the 
supper-room,  and  presently  I  saw  her  going 
downstairs  on  the  arm  of  another  gentleman. 

I  was  reprieved  for  the  moment,  and,  return- 
ing to  the  ball-room,  I  looked  around  for  some 
place  to  rest  in.  There  were  plenty  of  men  to 
take  the  ladies  down  to  supper,  it  seemed. 

I  strolled  up  to  one  of  the  three  windows,  all 
of  which  were  open,  and  stepped  out  into  a 
narrow  balcony,  which  ran  along  the  whole  ol 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  overlooked  some 
ornamental  gardens  to  the  rear. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  balcony,  by  the 
third  window,  there  were  two  empty  chairs. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  better  place  to 
rest.  I  sat  down,  and  I  think  I  fell  asleep  for 
a  minute  or  two ;  at  any  rate  I  was  very  drowsy, 
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wheu  I  was  partly  roused  by  the  sound  of  a 
yawn,  which  came  from  some  one  on  the  other 
side  of  the  piano. 

"Grace  !"  exclaimed  a  voice,  with  a  warning 
accent. 

"Oh!  I  can't  help  It.  I'm  so  tired.  And  It 
doesn't  matter,  there's  nobody  here.  They've 
all  gone  down  to  supper." 

"Poor  Gracie !  Sit  down  while  you  can,  dear. 
After  all,  we've  only  got  another  fortnight  to 
get  through.  Think  of  dear  old  Summerfleld, 
and  try  and  keep  up.your  spirits." 

"How  I  wish  we  were  there  to-night." 

"1  wish  I  had  got  something  to  eat.  X  won- 
der whether  Mrs.  Merryman  will  send  us  up 
some  supper,  or  whether  she'll  forget  it,  as  she 
did  last  time." 

The  two  voices  which  had  been  speaking,  re- 
lapsed into  silence.  I  wondered  who  were 
their  owners.  It  did  notseem  likely  that  Mrs. 
Merryman  should  have  engaged  any  lady 
guests,  as  she  seemed  to  have  a  superfluity  of 
ladies  ;  but  if  they  were  Invited,  and  not  hired, 
how  came  she  to  be  so  neglectful  of  their  com- 
fort? and  why  had  they  not  gone  downstairs 
to  supper  with  the  other  guests  ? 

I  got  up'from  my  chair,  walked  quietly  along 
the  balcony  to  the  window  through  which  I 
had  entered  it,  and  stepped  back  into  the 
drawing-room. 

The  room  was  empty,  except  for  two  figures 
near  the  piano.  One  of  them,  a  lady  of  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  was  seated  on  the  music- 
stool ;  her  companion,  a  girl  some  ten  years 
younger,  was  leaning  back  in  a  chair  with  a 
look  of  exhaustion  on  her  face.  One  hand, 
hanging  at  her  side,  supported  a  violin,  which 
was  resting  on  the  floor  ;  her  other  hand  held 
the  bow  with  which  she  had  lately  been  play- 
ing. 

I  recognized  the  two  ladies  who  had  been 
playing  the  music  that  evening,  and  asked  the 
elder  one  whether  I  might  take  her  down  to 
supper. 

She  declined,  reluctantly,  I  thought,  but 
gladly  accepted  my  oifer  of  getting  some  re- 
freshment for  herself  and  her  companion. 

The  supper-room  was  furnished  with  costly 
profusion,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  light 
upon  a  tray,  upon  which  I  put  half  a  dozen 
different  articles,  and  hurried  back  witli  them 
to  the  two  musicians. 

The  younger  girl  looked  better  when  she  had 
eaten  something. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  wait  upon  us  like 
this,"  said  the  elder  lady  presently. 

"And  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  there  is  one 
gentleman  among  Mrs.  Merryman's  guests," 
exclaimed  the  girl  impulsively. 

"Grace  !"  said  her  companion  again,  half  ap- 
pealing, half  frightened  at  the  imprudent  re- 
mark. "Please  don't  take  any  notice  of  wliat 
my  sister  says ;  she  is  over-tired  and  not  her- 
self, to-night,"  she  continued,  speaking  to 
me. 

"And  Emma  is  afraid  you  will  repeat  my  re- 
mark, and  that  we  may  lose  our  next  week's 
engagement  in  consequence,"  said  Grace.  "I 
don't  care  if  we  do,"  she  went  on  ;  "this  is  a 
horrible  house.  They  say  Mrs.  Merryman 
pays  people  to  come  to  it,  and  that  there  are 
men  who  are  degraded  enough  to  take  her 
money." 

The  scorn  with  which  the  girl  spoke  stung 
me  like  a  whip.  I  would  have  given  anything 
to  have  acknowledged  my  true  position,  and 
to  have  defended  the  conduct  which  she 
judged  so  severely.  But  Markley  had  ex- 
plained that  my  engagements  were  "strictly 
confidential,"  and  there  was  an  understand- 
ing that  I  was  to  be  silent  about  the  terms  on 
which  I  was  engaged.  I  said  nothing,  but  the 
color  flew  to  my  face,  and  I  believe  that  I  must 
have  looked  as  foolish  as  I  felt. 

The  elder  lady,  however,  not  unnaturally, 
thought  my  erabarassment  arose  from  my  dis- 
pleasure at  tlie  way  in  which  Grace  had  spoken 
of  our  hostess. 

"Don't  be  angry,"  she  said  to  me  in  her  gen- 
tle, timid  voice.  "My  sister  has  some  excuse 
for  speaking  bitterly.  One  of  these  gentlemen 
was  very  rude  to  her  the  last  time  we  were 
here.  I  would  not  have  come  again  with  her, 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  pick  and  choose.  I 
have  three  little  children  to  maintain." 

"Who  has  dared  ?"  I  began  indignantly, 

but  she  hastily  stopped  me. 

"Hush,  please,  or  some  one  may  hear  you. 
The  man  Is  not  here  to-night.  I  believe  he 
■was  one  of  those  hired  guests,  for  I  am  sure  I 
have  seen  him  at  Markley's.  He  is  not  worth 
troubling  about." 

"It's  too  bad  of  Markley  to  send  out  such 
fellows.  I  shall  tell  him  so  the  next  time  I  see 
him,"  I  exclaimed. 

"What !"  cried  Grace.  "Are  you,  too,  a 
guinea  guest?  That's  the  price  at  which  you 
let  yourselves  out,  is  it  not  7" 

"Ob,  hush !"  said  her  sister,  entreatingly, 
"they  are  coming  up  from  supper.  At  least, 
you  have  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  thank  you." 

She  smiled  as  she  spoke,  but  it  was  a  sad 
smile,  as  it  there  were  tears  not  very  far  behind 
it,  and  then  she  seated  herself  once  more  be- 
fore the  piano. 

Grace  took  up  her  violin  ;  for  a  moment  our 
eyes  met.  Hers  were  full  of  scornful  mock- 
ery, and  her  lip  curled  with  contempt  as  she 
shot  a  look  toward  the  doorway,  which  at  that 
moment  was  filled  up  by  the  figure  of  the 
plainest  girl  in  the  room. 

"That  young  lady  Is  looking  for  you,"  she 
remarked,  in  a  freezing  tone  of  voice  ;  and  I 
went  forward  to  do  the  duty  I  had  under- 
taken. 


Chapter  III. 

I  went  home  that  night  crushed  with  a  sense 
of  my  humiliation.  Those  scornful  eyes  pur- 
sued me,  and  I  could  not  get  the  sound  of  that 
contemptuous  voice  out  of  my  ears. 

As  a  rule,  I  used  to  go  to  sleep  as  soon  as  my 
head  touched  my  pillow,  but  to-night  I  lay 
awake,  tortured  with  shame,  feeling  myself 
utterly  disgraced,  and  confident  that  my  whole 
future  life  was  blighted. 

No  one  had  ever  despised  me  before,  and 
two  months  earlier  I  should  have  confidently 
declared  that  no  one  would  ever  have  the  right 
to  despise  me. 

Now  I  felt  I  had  given  that  right  to  Grace  ; 
yet  X  revolted  at  the  cruelty  witli  which  she 
had  used  it,  and  I  wondered  whether  she 
would  judge  me  less  severely  if  she  knew  the 
whole  story. 

Then  I  asked  myself  why  I  cared  so  much 
for  her  opinion  ;  and  something  in  me  replied, 
because  it  would  be  the  opinion  of  any  inno- 
cent girl. 

The  elder  lady,  the  one  whom  her  sister 
called  Emma,  had  not  been  so  severe  as  Grace; 
I  felt  she  blamed  me,  but  wished  to  make  ex- 
cuses forme.  I  wondered  whether  a  woman 
became  more  indulgent  when  she  had  tliree 
little  children  to  maintain. 

My  thougiits  were  getting  incoherent ;  per- 
haps 1  had  been  awake  half  an  hour,  which 
seemed  an  eternity  to  me  at  the  time,  when 
kindly  nature  came  to  my  aid,  and  the  deep 
sleep  of  youth  and  fatigue  fell  upon  me. 

I  was  awakened  the  next  morning  by  Sophy. 
She  was  standing  beside  me,  with  an  amused 
smile  upon  her  face. 

"Make  haste,  T-,uurence,  or  you'll  be  late  at 
the  office  this  morning.  Stephen  has  finished 
his  breakfast." 

There  was  nothing  funny  in  that,and  Sophy's 
amused  face  puzzled  me. 

I  had  awoke  quite  a  fresh  person  from  the 
unhappy  being  of  the  night  before.  Though 
still  a  little  sore  at  the  recollections  of  the  pre- 
vious evening,  my  unhappiness  had  rolled 
away  before  the  morning  light,  like  mountain 
mist  before  the  sun  ;  and  as  I  dressed  myself 
I  thought  more  about  Sophy  than  any  one 
else.  She  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  next 
room,  ready  to  pour  out  the  coflTee,  which  she 
had  been  keeping  hot  for  me. 

She  was  well  enougli  to  be  about  and  re- 
sume some  of  lier  liousehold  occupations,  but 
the  doctor  liad  strictly  forbidden  any  more 
visits  to  the  studio  till  her  strength  should  be 
fully  re-established. 

She  still  had  that  amused  smile  upon  her 

"What's  the  joke,  Sophy  ?"  I  asked. 
"Who  is  Grace  ?"  slie  asked. 
I  stared  at  her  in  amazement. 
"What  do  you  mean  ?" 
Sophy  laughed. 

"If  you  want  to  keep  a  secret,  Laurence,  you 
sliouldn't  talk  in  your  sleep.  I  was  afraid  you 
would  be  late  this  morning,  as  I  did  not  hear 
you  stirring,  and  I  knocked  and  Icnocked  at 
your  door,  till  I  feared  the  neighbors  would 
send  in  to  ask  what  was  the  matter;  so  at  last 
I  went  in  and  touched  you.  You  didn't  wake 
even  then  ;  you  gave  a  sort  of  a  growl,  and  then 
you  said,  'Grace,  Gracie,  Grace.'  Who  is  she?" 

"She  isn't  at  all  a  nice  girl,"  I  replied. 

"Oh  !"  said  Sophy,  rather  meaningly,  "why 
do  you  go  where  there  are  not  nice  girls  ?" 

Chaptek  IV. 

"It's  all  right,  Sophy.  You'll  be  very  pleased 
by-and-by.  Take  care  of  yourself  and  don't 
do  too  much.  Do  you  know  1  really  think 
there  will  be  a  chance  of  your  going  into  the 
country  this  summer,  and  then  you  will  come 
back  as  strong  as  a  horse,  and  be  able  to  try 
for  the  academy  In  the  autumn.  I'm  oflF  now, 
or  I  shall  be  late." 

I  hurried  away  as  I  spoke,  not  sorry  to 
escape  from  Sophy's  questions. 

How  odd  it  was  I  should  have  been  talking 
of  that  girl  in  my  sleep.  I  had  no  recollection 
of  dreaming  about  her,  and  in  my  liurry  to 
dress  and  get  my  breakfast,  I  had  hardly 
thought  of  her  till  Sophy  had  mentioned  her 
name. 

Now  It  seemed  as  though  I  could  not  get  It 
out  of  my  head— "Grace,  Gracie,  Grace"  seemed 
to  run  in  it  all  day  long. 

Stephen  was  none  earlier  than  usual  that 
evening,  and  we  three  sat  down  to  dinner 
together. 

Stephen  was  usually  silent,  and  I  was  feeling 
very  sleepy,  so  we  were  not  very  lively  com- 
pany for  poor  Sophy. 

I  suppose  she  found  it  dull,  for  presently, 
with  a  mischievous  smile,  she  said  to  me  : 

"Well,  Laurence,  how  is  Grace?" 

"Grace!"  exclaimed  Stephen,  before  I  had 
time  to  reply.  "What  do  you  know  about 
Grace?"  he  continued,  his  usually  paleface 
flushing  as  he  spoke.  "I'll  have  no  interfer- 
ence on  your  part,  Laurence.  Please  allow 
me  to  manage  my  own  friends  myself." 

Sophy  and  I  were  strucic  dumb  with  sur- 
prise; but  Sophj',  who  had  no  guilty  secret 
and  a  fair  share  of  feminine  curiosity,  was 
the  first  to  recover  herself. 

"We  are  talking  about  quite  diflerent  peo- 
ple," she  replied.  "But  who  are  the.se  frieud.s, 
Stephen,  with  whom  we  are  not  to  interfere?" 

Stephen  looked  rather  ashamed  at  his  late 
outburst. 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  your  interfering  with  any 
one,  Sopliy;  but  Laurence  is  always  putting 
his  foot  into  things,  and  I  don't  care  for  him 
to  make  acquaintance  with  my  friends  behind 
my  back." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  know  your  friends," 
I  cried,  rather  crossly. 

"They  would  be  very  nice  friends  for  yon, 
Sophy,"  continued  Stephen,  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  me,  "and  they  are  kind  enough  to  say 
they  would  like  to  know  you.  They  have 
asked  me  to  bring  you  to  call  upon  them." 

"I  shall  be  very  pleased,"  replied  Sophy; 
"but  you  don't  tell  me  who  'they'  are." 

"Mrs.  and  Miss  Leigh." 

"Is  Miss  Leigh  called  Grace?" 

"I  believe  she  is." 

"He  believes  she  is  called  Grace— the  old 
humbug!"  I  exclaimed,  when  Sophy  and  I 
were  alone  together  again.  "I  say,  Sophy, 
poor  old  Stephen  !  he  Is  gone  upon  that  girl ; 
he  thinks  there  isn't  another  Grace  in  Lon- 
don." 

"I  hope  she  is  nice,"  replied  Sophy  demurely. 

Sophy  went  with  Stephen  on  the  following 
Saturday  to  call  upon  the  Leighs,  and  came 
back  cliarmed  with  her  new  acquaintances. 

"They  are  such  nice  people,  Laurence.  Miss 
Leigh  is  so  pretty  and  so  clever,  and  she  plays 
the  violin  beautifully." 

A  sudden  dread  came  over  me.  Suppose 
Stephen's  Grace  were  the  same  as  mine,  and 


that  the  girl  who  despised  me  so  profoundly 
sliould  become  my  brother's  future  wife  and 
my  sister's  most  intimate  friend  ! 

"What  is  she  like?"  I  asked. 

"Tall  and  slight,  with  a  pale,  smooth,  white 
complexion  and  bright  brown  eyes." 

"Did  j'ou  like  her  mother?" 

"Mrs.  Leigh  isn't  her  mother;  she  is  her 
sister-in-law;  but  they  are  just  like  sisters, 
and  always  call  each  other  so.  Mrs.  Leigh  is 
a  young  widow,  with  three  little  children  to 
support.  She  teaches  music,  and  she  goes  out 
to  play  at  evening  parties.  Grace  goes  with 
her  and  plays  the  violin,  if  people  want  a 
second  instrument.  But  she  doesn't  like  it, 
and  Mrs.  Leigh  says  her  music  is  much  too 
good  for  that  sort  of  work." 

"What  a  lot  you  seem  to  have  learned  about 
them!" 

"Oh,  yes,  they  were  most  friendly.  Miss 
Leigh  asked  me  about  you,  and  Mrs.  Leigh 
hoped  you  would  go  and  see  tliem  when  they 
come  back  from  tlie  country.  They  are  going 
to  a  deiightlui  place  called  Summerfleld,  very 
healthy  and  bracing,  near  a  large  common. 
An  old  friend,  who  has  a  little  house  there,  is 
going  to  lend  it  to  them." 

"That  would  be  just  the  sort  of  place  for 
you  to  go,  Sophy." 

"Well,  when  I  have  made  my  fortune  by 
selling  my  pictures,  you  and  1  will  go  there 
together." 

1  was  on  the  point  of  telling  Sophy  that  she 
need  not  wait  to  make  lier  fortune  before 
getting  the  country  air  she  so  sorely  needed, 
but  I  had  still  one  other  engagement  to  keep, 
and  I  had  determined  to  saj'  nothing  till  my 
bondage  was  over  and  my  tale  of  bricks  com- 
plete. 

I  could  have  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Leigh  were  the  two  ladies  I  had  met  at  Mrs. 
Merryman's,  and  the  best  I  could  hope  for 
was  that,  if  I  could  keep  out  of  their  way  for  a 
time,  they  might  not  recognize  me  if  we 
ultimately  met.  It  was  a  good  thing  they 
were  going  to  Summerfield,  as  it  would  be 
easy  to  avoid  them  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
perhaps  I  should  be  altered  by  the  time  they 
came  back. 

I  wondered  whether  Stephen  and  Sophy 
would  find  me  out  if  I  took  to  wearing  spec- 
tacles as  a  disguise.  I  even  contemplated  the 
heroic  sacrifice  of  shaving  ofi"  my  mustache. 

The  evening  of  my  last  engagement  had 
arrived,  and  my  heart  beat  a  little  quicker 
than  usual  as  I  entei-ed  Mrs.  Freshfield's 
drawing-room. 

I  dreaded  another  encounter  with  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Leigh,  in  case  they  should  be  playing 
that  evening.  It  was  not  unlikely,  as  thej- 
got  their  engagements  through  Markley;  and 
the  first  glance  I  gave  across  the  room  told  me 
my  fears  were  realized.  Mrs.  Leigh  and  Grace 
were  at  the  piano.  I  pity  tlie  poor  young 
ladies  I  entertained  that  evening,  for  I  gave 
them  but  a  divided  attention,  and  must  have 
been  a  very  dull  companion. 

I  tried  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the  two 
musicians,  and  hoped  they  would  not  notice 
me^  though  I  could  not  help  glancing  now 
and  again  at  Grace,  to  see  whether  she  were 
looking  at  me.  She  appeai'ed  to  be  engrossed 
with  her  music.  I  hoped  that  she  and  her 
sister  had  forgotten  mj'  appearance,  and 
would  not  know  me  again. 

It  was  a  large  party  for  the  size  of  the  house, 
and  there  was  only  space  for  half  the  guests  in 
the  supper-room. 

"It  does  not  matter,"  remarked  Mrs.  Fresh- 
field.  "We  must  go  down  to  supper  in  two 
batches,  and  the  music  can  go  on  during 
supper-time.  "Mr.  Haviland,"  she  continued, 
turning  to  me,  "will  you  tell  the  music  people 
I  shall  want  two  extra  pieces  played  during 
supper-time." 

I  could  not  refuse,  and,  against  my  will,  I 
took  the  message  to  Mrs.  Leigh. 

I  noticed  she  was  looking  very  white,  and 
did  not  seem  to  take  in  what  I  said  to  her, 
but  Grace,  wlio  had  been  resting  a  moment, 
jumped  up  in  great  agitation. 

"She  can't  possibly  do  it,"  she  said,  in  low 
but  vehement  tones.  "I  hoped  she  would  rest 
during  supper-time  and  be  able  to  pull 
through  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  What 
are  we  to  do?  Why  will  people  be  so  cruel?" 

"Let  me  go  and  tell  Mrs.  Freshfield  that 
your  sister  is  over-tired  and  wants  a  little 
rest." 

"No,  no— that  won't  do!  She'll  complain 
about  it  to  Markley ;  last  week  Emma  fainted 
right  off  at  Mrs.  Upperton's,  and  Markley  said 
if  it  happened  again  he  could  get  her  no  more 
engagements." 

I  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  a  bright 
idea  came  into  my  head. 

"I  can  play  a  little  myself,  and,  happily,  I 
know  everything  by  heart.  Let  me  take  her 
place  at  the  piano.  Do  you  tliink  your  sister 
can  get  over  to  that  little  inner  room;  it  is 
cool  and  quiet,  and  there  are  some  easy  chairs 
there." 

Without  wasting  words  Grace  helped  her 
sister  across  the  room,  while  I  turned  toward 
the  piano.  Just  as  I  was  sitting  down  I 
caught  sight  of  Eyres,  who  had  been  singing 
at  the  house  early  In  the  evening. 

I  hurriedly  explained  what  had  liappened, 
and  he  hastened  off  to  get  refreshments  for 
the  overworked  musicians,  while  I  played  in 
my  best  style.  Mrs.  Freshfield  was  engrossed 
with  her  guests  downstairs,  and  hearing  that 
some  sort  of  music  was  going  on  above,  gave 
no  further  thought  to  the  matter,  and  I  don't 
think  she  ever  discovered  the  change  we  had 
made. 

When  supper  was  over,  Mrs.  Leigh  wn.'<  well 
enough  to  resume  her  place.  Later  on  Eyres 
persuaded  Mrs.  Freshfield  to  let  him  play  a 
couple  of  duets  with  "the  pretty  violinist," 
and  Mrs.  Leigh  got  through  the  evening  with- 
out a  break-down. 

Wheu  we  were  at  length  released,  I  put  the 
two  ladies  into  the  cab  which  was  to  take 
them  home. 

Mrs.  Leigh  was  profuse  in  her  thanks  to 
me,  but  Grace  remained  silent,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground. 

It  was  not  till  she  was  seated  in  the  cab, 
and  I  had  fastened  the  door  and  was  turning 
away  to  give  their  address  to  the  cabman, 
that  she  raised  her  brown  eyes  to  mine  and 
said  simply : 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Haviland." 


Chapter  V. 

The  next  morning  I  told  everything  to 
Stephen  and  Sophy— everything  about  myself, 
that  is,  for  I  thought  it  better  to  let  Grace  tell 
her  own  story  to  Stephen. 

Sophy  cried  and  kissed  me,  and  laughed  and 
kissed  me,  and  altogether  behaved  in  the 
most  absurd  manner,  which  was  a  great  relief 
to  me,  when  I  came  to  think  over  the  ridic- 
ulous figure  I  had  cut  during  the  past  two 
months. 

"How  could  you  bring  3'ourself  to  do  such  a 
thing?"  said  Stephen,  looking  at  me  as  if  I 
were  a  new  and  curious  specimen  of  hu- 
manity. 

But  I  considered  his  question  as  a  mere 
oratorical  mode  of  expressing  his  disapproval 
—it  did  not  require  an  answer. 

My  conduct  came  up  for  discussion  again  a 
few  days  later,  when  we  were  all  spending 
the  evening  at  Mrs.  Leigh's. 

"Of  course  you  ought  never  to  have  even 


thought  of  such  a  thing,  but  we  all  like  you 
the  better  for  having  done  it,"  said  that  kind- 
hearted  lady,  when  reviewing  my  late  pro- 
ceedings. 

"Your  verdict,  Emma,  is  equal  to  the  cel- 
ebrated 'Not  guilty— but  don't  do  it  again!'" 
said  Grace,  lauglilng. 

"Then  let  us  be  satisfied  with  the  favorable 
half,"  put  in  Sophy. 

"No,"  said  Stephen.  "I  stick  to— don't  do  It 
again." 

I  have  never  done  it  again. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  of  sending  Sophy  Into 
the  country  with  my  little  painfully-earned 
store,  and  she  came  back  to  us  the  same 
blooming-looking  girl  who  had  left  school  a 
year  and  a  half  before. 

She  went  to  a  lodging  at  Summerfleld,  next 
door  to  the  Leighs'  little  house,  and  Stephen 
spent  his  fortnight'*  holiday  with  her. 

When  he  came  back  to  town  he  was  engaged 
to  be  married  to  Grace  Leigh. 

He  had  just  been  appointed  manager  at  one 
of  the  branches  of  his  bank,  and  in  the  course 
of  this  summer  he  hopes  to  take  liis  bride  to 
live  In  tlie  comfortable  little  house  attached 
to  it. 

Sophy  was  accepted  as  an  academy  student 
in  the  winter  following  her  Illness.  She  is 
succeeding  very  well,  and  her  first  picture 
has  been  exhibited  this  year. 

You  may  be  sure  I  don't  let  her  work  too 
hard.  When  all  other  arguments  fall  to  in- 
duce her  to  take  care  of  herself,  I  say  : 

"Look  out,  Sophy,  or  you'll  break  down 
again,  and  I  shall  have  to  go  out  as  a  guinea 
guest !  Then  what  will  become  of  the  remnant 
of  my  self-respect?"— CosseW'.?  Magazine. 


MACHINERY  HALL,  AT  THE  WORLD'S  COLUM- 
BIAN EXPOSITION,  CHICAGO,  1893. 

The  main  machinery  building  measures  850 
by  500  feet.  It  is  spanned  by  tliree  arched 
trnsses,  and  the  interior  will  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  three  railroad-train  houses,  side 
by  side,  surrounded  on  all  the  four  sides  by  a 
50-foot  gallery.  The  trusses  are  to  be  built 
separately,  and  so  that  they  can  be  taken 
down  and  sold  for  use  as  railroad-train  houses, 
and  it  Is  hoped  to  have  iron  trusses  instead  of 
cheaper  ones,  which  may,  however,  be  neces- 
sary. In  each  of  these  three  long  naves  there 
is  to  be  an  elevated  traveling  crane,  running 
from  end  to  end  of  the  building.  These  will 
be  useful  in  moving  raacliinery,  and  when  the 
exposition  opens,  platforms  will  be  placed  on 
them,  and  visitors  will  view  from  these  the 
entire  exhibition,  at  a  great  saving  of  tramp- 
ing. 

Shafting  for  power  will  be  carried  on  the 
same  posts  which  support  these  traveling 
bridges.  Steam  power  will  be  used  through- 
out this  main  building,  and  this  steam  will  be 
supplied  from  a  main  power-house  adjoining 
the  soutli  side  of  the  building.  The  exterior 
toward  the  stock  exhibit  and  the  railroad  is  to 
be  of  the  plainest  description.  On  the  two 
sides  adjoining  the  grand  court,  the  exterior 
will,  however,  be  rich  and  palatial.  All  the 
buildings  on  this  grand  plaza  are  designed 
with  a  view  to  making  an  effective  back- 
ground for  displays  of  every  kind,  and  in  or- 
der to  conform  to  the  general  richness  of  the 
court,  are  enriched  with  colonnades  and  other 
architectural  features. 

The  design  follows  classical  models  th  rough- 
out,  the  detail  being  borrowed  from  the  re- 
naissance of  Seville  and  other  Spanish  towns 
as  being  appropriate  to  a  Columbian  celebra- 
tion. As  in  all  the  other  buildings  on  the 
court,  an  arcade  on  the  first  story  permits 
passage  around  the  building  under  cover  ;  and 
as  in  all  the  other  buildings,  the  fronts  will  be 
formed  of  "staff,"  colored  to  an  ivory  tone. 
The  ceilings  of  the  porticoes  will  be  empha- 
sized with  strong  color. 

A  colonnade  with  a  cafe  at  either  end  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  machinery  and 
agricultural  halls,  and  in  the  center  of  this 
colonnade  Is  an  archway  leading  to  the  exhib- 
its. From  this  portico  there  will  be  a  view 
nearly  a  mile  in  length  down  the  lagoon,  and 
an  obelisk  and  fountain  placed  in  the  lagoon 
between  the  two  buildings,  agriculture  and 
machinery,  will  form  a  fitting  southern  point 
to  this  vista. 

Tlie  machinery  annex  will  be  placed  in  the 
rear  of  the  administration  building  and  in  the 
loop  formed  by  the  railroad  tracks.  It  will  he 
entered  by  tunnels  or  subways,  as  well  as  by 
bridges,  from  machinerj'  hall  and  the  build- 
ings for  administration,  mines  and  transpor- 
tation. It  is  to  be  a  very  large,  but  a  very 
simple  building.  While  in  the  main  machin- 
ery building  a  railroad-train  house  is  the  tj'pe, 
in  the  annex  a  mill  or  foundry  will  be  consid- 
ered the  model  for  construction.  It  is  all  to  be 
built  of  wood  in  the  most  simple  and  econom- 
ical manner.  Its  shape,  however,  is  peculiar. 
It  is  to  be  annular  in  form,  the  outer  diameter 
being  800  feet  and  the  inner  diameter  400  feet. 
The  building  will  have  a  nave  100  feet  wide, 
with  a  50-foot- wide  lean-to  in  one  story  on  the 
inside,  and  a  50-foot-w)de  lean-to  on  the  out- 
side. Within  the  inner  circle  will  be  a  park, 
In  which  visitors  fatigued  by  the  hum  of  ma- 
chinery, may  rest.  The  annular  form  chiefiy 
commends  itself  because  a  circuit  electrical 
railway  can  run  continuously  around  the  en- 
tire main  nave,  and  passengers  in  it  can  thus 
see  the  entire  exhibit  without  leaving  the 
cars;  and  machinery  can  be  easily  moved  by 
this  means.  The  power  will  be  transmitted 
by  shafting  crossing  the  building  at  each  bay, 
with  a  motor  at  each  shaft.  The  electrical 
power  will  be  used  in  the  annex,  and  the 
steam  power  in  the  main  machinery  building. 

Attached  to  this  great  annex  will  be  the 
power-house,  convenient  to  the  tracks  for  coal 
supply,  etc.,  containing  an  Immense  display 
of  boilers,  while  in  the  adjoining  portion'of 
the  annex  building  will  be  established  the 
enormous  plant  of  engines  and  dynamos. 
This  will  probably  be  the  largest  and  most  in- 
teresting display  of  electrical  power  ever 
made.  It  is  possible  that  gas  will  be  used  In- 
stead of  coal  for  fuel  beneath  the  boilers,  and 
in  that  case  a  building  will  be  prepared  for 
making  this  gas. 
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LOST  AND  FOUND. 

1  didn't  think  l"d  ttie  gliost  of  a  show, 

And  yet  it  seemed  to  me  best 
To  ask  her  the  question,  and  then  to  go 

And  ranch  it  awhile  in  the  "West. 
I  firmly  meant  to  be  bound  or  free, 

But  I  thought  as  I  met  her  glance, 
"If  she  says  she'll  be  a  sister  to  me, 

I'm  afraid  I  shall  jump  at  the  chance." 

Then  at  last  I  stammered  out  my  love. 

While  she  listened  in  shocked  surprise  ; 
And  her  ancestors,  hung  on  the  walls  above. 

Flashed  scorn  from  their  painted  eyes. 
As  I  urged  and  begged,  and  prayed  and  plead. 

Her  demeanor  grew  colder  and  colder ; 
Till  all  of  a  sudden  she  lost  her  head. 

And  I  found  it— upon  my  shoulder  ! 

—Brooklyn  Life. 

OUTLOOKS. 

OHERE  are  always  some  -windo-ws 
of  a  house  that  have  very  un- 
pleasant outlooks.  In  crowded 
neighborhoods,  even  if  the 
outlook  Is  not  unpleasant,  it  may  be  so 
near  your  neighbor  that  the  window  must 
be  closed  to  insure  privacy. 

To  obviate  this,  a  very  simple  process 
may  make  it  useful  and  still  give  the 
benefit  of  the  light.  Two  cents'  worth 
of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
sour  beer  will  cover  the  window  with 
an  opaque  substance  resembling  hoar- 
frost, and  while  obscuring  the  view 
■will -Still  admit  the  light.  It  should 
be  put  on  with  a  s|)onge,  not  allow- 
ing it  to  be  too  wet,  as  it  will  spoil  the 
effect.  It  will  fall  into  all  sorts  of  pretty 
patterns. 

I  saw  another  set  of  windows,  looking 
upon  uninviting  back  parts  and  not  need- 
ful for  light,  that  were  hung  with  yellow 
China  silk  curtains  gathered  full  and  at- 
tached to  the  top  of  the  window-frame, 
hanging  clear  of  the  lower  sill  and  fin- 
ished at  the  bottom  with  narrow,  silk 
fringe. 

The  transparent  paints  so  extensively 
advertised  are  quite  available  for  this 
purpose.  Also,  the  paper  which,  when 
put  on  the  glass,  gives  it  the  appearance 
bf  stained  glass. 

Many  neat  devices  can  be  brought  out 
by  a  little  thought.  Perhaps  the  most 
easily  contrived  are  screens  made  from 
the  common  clothes-horse,  with  just  a 
fctraight  piece  of  heavy  material  drawn 
Bmoothly  around  the  upper  part,  and  a 
curtain — which  will  cover  the  lower  part — 
of  some  of  the  thin,  cotton  materials 
called  silkene. 

■  In  summer  there  is  nothing  so  pretty  as 
a  natural  screen  of  some  kind  of  vines  of 
rapid  growth.  Of  course,  these  will  ex- 
clude the  light,  but  they  need  not  exclude 


air.  If  vines  of  any  kind  are  allowed  to 
grow  too  near  a  window,  they  will  create 
a  dampness  in  the  room  and  make  it  very 
unhealthy.  A  permanent  frame  of  wire, 
forming  a  lattice,  will  be  more  durable,  as 
it  will  stand  the  wind  and  weather  better 
than  one  of  string.  A  hardy  variety  of 
the  clematis  can  be  trained  into  a  very 
pretty  shape,  and  every  year  it  will  grow 
more  luxuriant,  and  when  it  is  covered 
with  its  wealth  of  lovely  flowers  nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful.  A  clump  of  trees 
with  low-growing  branches  can  be  ar- 
ranged to  shut  out  an  unpleasant  view. 
The  Norway  spruce  is  a  good  tree  for  this 
purpose.  Planted  in  groups  of  three,  in  a 
few  years  they  form  a  complete  screen. 
They  are  also  good  to  plant  at  the  north 
side  of  a  house,  as  a  protection  from  rough 
exposures  and  cold  winds.  I  have  in 
mind  a  place  with  very  unpromising  out- 
looks that  is  so  encircled  with  trees  that 
the  only  outlook  from  the  windows  is  the 
beautiful  enclosure  and  the  sky  above. 
From  the  balcony  above,  the  eye  takes  in 
only  the  tree-tops  and  the  vista  in  the 
distance. 

Nature's  gifts  are  free  to  all,  so  we  can 
have  them  when  we  please. 

Christie  Irvixg. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

Gasoli>"e  for  Cleaning. — A  few  days 
ago  I  sent  a  white  flannel  jacket  to  the 
cleaner,  but  it  was  brought  back  with  the 


piece  of  flannel  or  a  sponge  with  warm 
water  first  and  then  pour  on  a  little  am- 
monia. Wash  out  the  sponge  frequently 
in  the  warm  water  and  wet  it  again  with 
ammonia.  A  little  ammonia  added  to  the 
water  in  which  windows  or  woodwork  is 
washed  is  a  great  help.  It  is  better  than 
soap  to  use  in  washing  dishes  or  silver. 

Whiting,  moistened  with  ammonia,  is 
excellent  for  cleaning  silver. 

A  tablespoonful  of  ammonia  added  to 
the  water  for  a  bath  will  make  it  much 
more  refreshing.  A  large  bottle  may  be 
bought  for  from  seven  to  ten  cents,  and  is 
worth  much  more  than  that  in  the  house- 
hold. 

Kerosene  Oil. — Some  laundresses  use 
kerosene  oil  instead  of  gasoline  in  wash- 
ing, and  with  good  results.  A  teaspoon- 
ful  of  oil  added  to  starch  will  make  the 
clothes  iron  and  polish  easily. 

In  talking  with  a  friend  lately,  she  said: 
"I  want  to  tell  you  a  remedy  for  bunions 
which  has  helped  me  so  much  that  I  want 
everybody  to  know  it.  Saturate  a  piece 
of  cotton  cloth  with  kerosene  oil,  fold  it 
several  times  and  bind  it  on  the  inflamed 
joint.  It  will  remove  the  soreness  and 
allay  the  pain  in  a  few  days.  I  have  not 
tried  it  long  enough  to  know  whether  it 
will  effect  a  permanent  cure,  but  it  has  cer- 
tainly made  life  wear  a  very  diflferent 
aspect  to  me  since  I  tried  it." 

Do  not  use  a  flannel  cloth,  as  it  might 
blister ;  but  used  on  cotton  it  ■wiU  not,  and 


Fig.  3.— Top  of  Cabinet. 


FiossiE  Yoke  Apron. 

the  air.  If  the  window  is  a  very  sunny 
one,  a  frame  of  light  wood  can  be  built 
outside  of  the  top  of  the  frame  and  se- 
cured to  the  side  of  the  window-frame 
with  braces.  This  has  the  advantage  of 
kaepiDK  oat  the  beat  and  admitting  the 


message  that  it  could  not  be  cleaned  and 
returned  in  less  than  four  days.  As  the 
owner  was  going  away  in  three  days  and 
wanted  to  take  the  jacket  with  her,  this 
would  not  do.  It  was  soiled  too  much  to 
wear  as  it  was,  so  I  resolved  to  experiment 
upon  it.  I  put  two  quarts  of  gasoline  into 
a  wash-bowl  and  put  in  the  jacket,  let  it 
stand  a  few  minutes,  then  washed  it,  rub- 
bing the  soiled  places  as  if  I  were  washing 
it  in  water.  After  rinsing  it  in  more  gas- 
oline I  hung  it  on  the  line  in  the  yard 
until  the  gasoline  had  evaporated,  then 
pressed  it,  and  it  looked  as  well  as  ever, 
or  at  least  as  well  as  if  I  had  paid  the 
cleaner  seventy-five  cents,  and  it  only  cost 
me  ten  cents.  I  am  going  to  try  a  white 
flannel  dress  next.  Washing  with  gas- 
oline should  not  be  done  in  a  room  where 
there  is  a  fire ;  better  take  it  out  of  doors, 
and  do  not  bring  the  article  washed  near 
the  fire  until  the  gasoline  has  evaporated. 

The  work  of  doing  the  family  washing 
may  be  very  much  lessened  by  soaking 
the  clothes  in  clear  water  a  few  hours,  or 
over  night,  then  wringing  them  out,  soap- 
ing the  soiled  places  and  putting  them 
into  a  boiler  of  cold  water  in  which  you 
have  put  a  small  teacupful  of  gasoline. 
Set  the  boiler  on  the  stove  and  let  the 
clothes  boil  about  ten  minutes,  then  a  lit- 
tle rubbing  in  the  sudsing  water  and  thor- 
ough rinsing  will  finish  the  washing,  and 
the  clothes  will  be  beautifully  white. 
Half  a  teacupful  of  gasoline  in  a  pail  of 
water  will  make  the  kitchen  floor  look 
much  better  than  soda  or  soap. 

In  cleaning  spots  off  clothing  with  eith- 
er gasoline  or  benzine,  fold  apiece  of  clean 
woolen  goods  and  put  it  under  the  part  to 
be  cleaned,  saturate  another  piece  with  the 
benzine  and  rub  the  spot  gently  the  way 
of  the  nap,  it  there  is  anj'.  Rub  for  some 
distance  around  the  spot.  Change  the 
piece  that  is  underneath,  and  with  a  dry 
piece  of  flannel  rub  the  spot  until  it  is  drj', 
and  there  will  be  no  dark  ring  left,  as  will 
sometimes  happen  if  the  work  is  not  well 
done. 

Household  Ammonia.— Household  am- 
monia may  be  used  instead  of  benzine  in 
cleaning  gentlemen's  clothes,  and  has  the 
merit  of  evaporating  almost  immediately 
and  leaving  no  odor.  I  have  also  cleaned 
spots  from  wool  dresses  with  it,  but  have 
never  used  it  on  delicate  colors.  In  clean- 
ing spots  wltb  ammonia,  I  moisten  the 


is  certainly  a  simple  remedy  and  well 
.worth  a  trial. 


A  CABINET  FOR  THE  BOYS  TO  CARVE. 

BY  KATE  KAUFFMAN. 
No.  2. 

Is  this  not  a  pretty  cabinet?  Imagine 
it  on  your  mother's  best  wall,  with  some 
of  the  fine  old  dishes  she  is  so  proud  to 
show!  Are  you  a  good  enough  cabinet- 
maker to  put  the  parts  together?  At  least 
you  can  cut  out  the  pattern  and  give  di- 
rections for  its  construction.  Those  nar- 
row boards  which  make  the  backing  are 
only  three  inches  wide;  they  are  tongued 
and  grooved  together.  Now,  if  you  in- 
tend to  put  books  on  those  two  shelves 
where  the  plain  backing  shows,  it  is  good 
enough,  but  if  you  wish  to  put  odd  arti- 
cles at  some  distance  apart,  bric-a-brac,  as 
we  say,  it  would  be  better  to  ornament 
the  wood  with  some  design.  You  might 
put  that  "shingle-pattern"  which  I  gave 
you  July  1st,  it  was  numbers,  while  num- 
ber 2  is  excellent  to  put  on  the  front  edge 
of  each  shelf.  These  edges  are  not  decor- 
ated in  the  illustration,  but  it  would  not 
be  amiss  to  embellish  them. 

The  top  may  have  figure  3.  This  has  a 
row  of  the  "dog-tooth"  pattern  crossing  it 
diagonally,  and  in  the  triangles  between, 
a  rosette  is  placed  in  relief. 

The  side  of  the  cabinet  has  an  all-over 
or  diaper  pattern.  Figure  2  is  very  prettj' 
for  this  purpose.  The  picture  of  it  is  so 
plain  that  it  explains  itself.  First  get  the 
bands  which  cross  each  other  diagonally, 
and  then  when  j'ou  are  sure  that  you  have 
the  square  openings  of  exactly  the  right 
size  (you  can  make  them  larger  or  smaller 
than  in  the  picture)  fill  them  with  the  de- 
sign. If  I  were  going  to  mark  off  this 
pattern  for  myself,  I  should  cut  the  figure 
out  of  a  stiff  card  and  then  lay  it  in  each 
square,  tracing  around  it  with  a  very  sharp 
lead-pencil. 

The  lower  part  of  the  cabinet  has  the 
deepest,  handsomest  decoration  that  is  on 
it  anywhere.  This  is  right  because  it  will 
be  more  observed.  We  will  leave  any  de- 
scription of  it  till  we  talk  specially  of 
relief  work. 

One  great  question  will  be  what  kind  of 
wood  to  use  for  these  pretty  shelves.  We 
are  apt  to  get  rather  monotonous  in  our 
furniture  if  it  is  all  black  walnut.  Cherry 
is  nice  because  it  has  a  sweet  smell,  a 


cheerful  color,  and  takes  polish,  getting 
handsomer  every  j'ear.  The  stump  of  an 
old  apple-tree  is  considered  a  treasure  by 
many  carvers  in  Europe.  It  must  be  well 
seasoned. 

Pear  wood  and  plum  wood  are  both 
worthy  to  be  carved  and  polished.  In- 
deed, in  foreign  countries  where  they  take 
much  better  care  of  timber,  and  know 
what  it  is  to  be  economical,  these  two  trees 
are  much  esteemed  for  the  purpose  of  the 
cabinet-maker. 

Beech  can  be  used,  and  even  good  pine 
makes  handsome  pieces  of  furniture. 
There  is  one  thing  to  be  watched  by  the 
carver,  that  is  the  disposition  to  splinter 
which  some  woods  have.  A  little  ac- 
quaintance with  the  timber  in  hand  and 
a  habit  of  cutting  (not  breaking)  will  in- 
sure good  results  from  any  wood. 

California  redwood  is  as  beautiful  as 
mahogany,  and  easj'  to  cut. 

Take  the  wood  most  convenient.  Some- 
times work  over  parts  of  old  tables,  etc., 
which  have  been  put  in  the  garret  as  quite 
good  for  nothing.  Some  good  housekeep- 
ers object  to  carved  wood  because  it 
"catches  the  dust."  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  does  get  dusty,  but  the  oftener  yon 
oil  your  work  the  more  highly  polished  it 
becomes,  and  finally  it  is  so  smooth  and 
hard  that  the  dust  does  not  sink  into  it, 
but  can  be  easily  blown  oft'.  Use  )•<-/»•  lin- 
seed-oil. You  can  rub  it  in  with  a  hanl 
scrubbing-brush.    This  always  makes  the 

  wood  a  darker  color.  If, 

how.ever,  you  wish  to  stain 
light  wood,  there  are  sev- 
eral simple  recipes.  Soda 
dissolved  in  water  will 
improve  the  color  of  oak. 
It  should  be  put  on  with  a 
sponge  or  brush,  repeating 
the  application  several 
times.  Do  not  put  on 
enough  to  warp  the  wood. 
Dark  tea  with  alum  in  it 
will  have  the  same  effect. 
Remember  you  are  to  let 
each  application  dry  be- 
fore  you  put  on  another, 
and  after  several  of  these 
you  may  see  very  little  change  in  the  color 
of  your  wood.  Rub  the  wood  with  a  brush 
or  chamois  skin,  for  anything  that  sheds 
lint  is  not  so  good. 

Sometimes  folks  wish  to  stain  wood 
quite  a  dark  brown.  For  this  purpose 
powdered  umber  mixed  with  a  little  beer 
will  make  a  good  shade.  For  myself  I  do 
not  like  any  stains  but  the  mellow  rich- 
ness produced  by  oiling.  You  would  do 
well  to  chat  with  some  cleTer  cabinet- 
maker concerning  the  various  ways  of  fin- 
ishing woodwork.  He  will  tell  you  about 
"filler,"  and  a  great  many  other  things 
used  by  professional  workers. 

It  is  time  that  you  boys  begin  to  take 
some  interest  in  knowing  about  men  who 
are  noted  as  having  been  great  wood-carv- 
ers. There  was  one  called  Grinling  Gib- 
bons. The  English  people  take  great  pride 
in  him.  He  decorated  some  of  the  homes 
of  the  uobilitj' ;  one  ceiling  at  Petworth  is 
considered  his  masterpiece.  He  lived  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  Some  of  his  work 
is  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  London.  He 
delighted  in  making  foliage  and  flowers. 

If  you  ever  have  the  good  luck  to  go  to 
Europe  you  will  find  wood  carvings  of  all 
kinds,  from  toads,  lizards  and  gnomes 
up  to  the  Holy  Apostles,  all  interesting, 
especially  after  you  have  used  a  mallet  and 
chisel  yourself.  We  cannot  say  that  it  is 
all  beautiful;  no,  but  it  is  quaint  and 
worth  intelligent  study. 


TUTTI  FRUTTI  JELLY. 

Soak  one  half  ounce  of  gelatine  in  two 
cupfuls  of  cold  water;  after  it  has  stood 
twenty  minutes  add  one  quart  of  boiling 
water,  the  juice  of  three  large  lemons  and 
two  thirds  of  a  cupful  of  sugar;  when  all 
is  thoroughly  dissolved  strain  until  clear. 
Pare  and  slice  three  large  bananas,  peel 
and  cut  two  oranges  in  small  i>ieces,  free 
them  from  seeds  and  tough  portion.  Press 
the  pulp  and  remove  the  seeds  from  three 
bunches  of  grapes;  after  the  gelatine  mix- 
ture is  cool  ( not  cold),  stir  the  prepared 
fruit  into  it  and  put  all  in  a  jelly-mold, 
setting  it  upon  the  ice  to  harden.  Serve 
with  whipped  cream. 

Your  Best  Liver  SriJiri-ANT  is  Dr.  D. 
Jayse's  Small,  Sugar  Coated  Sanative 
Pills.  Xo  nausea,  and,  in  most  cases,  afcio- 
lutely painless.   At  proper  Intervals,  single  plU 

doses  are  usually  sufficient^  

Read  adv.  of  B.&O.  R.  R.  on  paga400,llHs  paper. 
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BABY  HAS  GONE  TO  SCHOOL. 

The  baljy  lias  goue  to  school ;  ah  me  ! 

What  will  the  mother  do, 
With  never  a  call  to  button  or  pin, 

Or  tie  a  little  shoe? 
How  can  she  keep  herself  busy  all  day 

With  the  little  "hindering  thing"  away  7 

Another  basket  to  fill  with  lunch, 

Another  "good-by"  to  say, 
And  the  mother  stands  at  the  door  to  see 

Her  baby  march  away. 
And  turns  with  a  sigh  that  Is  half  relief 

And  half  a  something  akin  to  grief. 

She  thinks  of  a  possible  future  morn. 

When  the  children  one  by  one 
Will  go  from  tlieir  home  out  Into  the  world, 

To  battle  with  life  alone, 
And  not  even  the  baby  be  left  to  cheer 
The  desolate  home  of  that  future  year. 

She  picks  up  garments  here  and  there, 
Thrown  down  in  careless  baste, 

And  tries  to  think  how  it  would  seem 
If  nothing  were  displaced  ; 

If  the  hours  were  always  as  still  as  this. 

How  could  she  bear  the  loneliness? 


WALLPAPER. 

Fall  house  cleaning  once  more  stares  the 
busy  housewife  in  the  face,  when  It  seems 
as  if  the  last  carpet  had  only  just  been  put 
down  from  the  spring  renovating.  In 
many  cases  the  walls  present  the  worst 
appearance,  not  only  from  their  soiled 
look,  but  the  cracking  of  the  plaster, which 
no  amount  of  papering  seems  to  keep 
whole. 

Experience  has  taught  us  a  plan  that  is 
very  satisfactory.  We  use  calico  for  such 
walls  instead  of  wall-paper.  If  one  spends 
a  little  time  in  visiting  different  stores, 
they  can  find  prints  of  various  styles  that 
resemble  wall-paper  very  much,  in  figure 
and  color.  By  getting  a  bolt  or  two  of  the 
cloth,  you  will  get  a  reduction  in  price 
also.  Sweep  the  walls  down  clean,  and 
with  a  paste-brush  go  over  perpendic- 
ularly a  strip  a  very  little  wider  than  one 
breadth  of  calico, with  good  paste.  (A  little 
glue  water  mixed  with  the  paste  is  excel- 
lent.) Have  the  strips  of  calico  cut  the 
heighth  of  the  room ;  and  as  fast  as  one 
place  is  ready  for  a  breadth,  apply  it  care- 
fully and  evenly,  being  particular  not  to 
stretch  the  selvage  out  of  line.  We  first 
tried  putting  paste  on  the  cloth,  as  we 
would  paper ;  but  could  riot  keep  the  strips 
as  true  and  free  from  wrinkles  as  we  did 
to  apply  the  paste  to  the  wall.  The  cloth 
should  be  cut,  as  calico  will  generally  tear 
crooked. 

Select  a  pretty  wall-paper  bordering  that 
will  correspond  with  the  cloth,  and  after 
your  room  is  completed  scarcely  any  one 
would  notice  but  that  it  was  paper;  and 
it  rfoes  make  such  a  solid,  nice  wall.  The 
next  time  you  paper  the  room,  use  paper 
it  you  like,  and  put  it  on  ovej-  the  cloth; 
the  old  bordering  might  be  removed  if  it 
can  bo  done  without  pulling  down  the 
cloth  too  much. 

Many  old  farm-houses  have  the  cham- 
bers ceiled  overhead  with  boards,  which 
have  shrunk  enough  to  leave  cracks  that 
make  good  sieves  for  the  dirt  that  any 
stray  mouse  may  stir  up  in  the  dusty  loft. 
We  papered  them  overhead  with  the 
cloth  same  as  the  side  walls,  and  decorated 
the  corners  with  the  paper  designs,  and 
were  well  satisfied  with  the  result.  We 


ing  the  summer  the  stock  left  in  the  store 
is  sorted,  and  all  small  lots  of  a  roll  or  two 
are  thrown  onto  the  remnant  counter — gilt 
paper  as  well  as  the  cheap.  If  one  can 
spend  the  time  to  look  those  piles  through, 
they  may  find  several  rolls  alike;  and  if 
^hey  know  exactly  how  much  a  room 
takes,  there  may  be  enough  to  cover  it 
nicely.  But  one  must  be  very  accurate  in 
their  measures,  as  there  will  be  no  going 
after  one  more  roll  if  it  falls  short.  The 
price  will  probably  be  no  more  tor  gilt 
remnants  than  for  cheap  paper  from  the 
stock;  and  the  effect  is  infinitely  better, 
and  the  paper  more  durable. 

Sometimes  there  will  be  two  kinds  that 
look  nicely  together ;  one  variety  may  be 
used  to  paper  below  the  chair-rail  (most 
always  found  in  farm-houses)  and  the 
other  above,  and  a  pretty  border  at  the 
top.  Many  small  rooms,  especially  if  the 
ceilings  are  low,  onlj'  take  two  or  three 
rolls.  Our  house  is  nearly  all  papered  witli 
expensive  paper  taken  from  the  remnant 
counter,  and  has  cost  us  less  tlian  one  of 
the  ordinary  rooms  papered  with  paper  of 
the  same  grade,  taken  from  the  stock  at 
the  usual  price.  Try  the  plan,  sisters,  and 
see  if  you  are  not  pleased  with  the  result. 

Gyi'sy. 


Fig.  1.— Wood  Carving. 

would  advise  choosing  a  small  figure  in 
the  calico,  and  nothing  very  striking  in 
color. 

We  also  have  another  scheme  in  select- 


PICKLED  BLACKBERRIES. 

I  thought  I  would  tell  the  sisters  how 
I  pickle  my  blackberries.  I  have  them 
only  in  the  garden,  so  I  do  not  get  enough 
ripe  at  a  time  to  fill  one  of  tlie  large 
recipes.  I  take  enough  Ijerries  to  fill  a 
quart  jar,  one  coffee-cupful  of  sugar  and 
one  third  of  a  cupful  of  good  vinegar; 
put  the  sugar  and  vinegar  on  and  cook 
slowly  until  a  thick  sirup,  taking  care 
not  to  burn.  Then  add  the  berries  and 
stew  until  red;  just  before  sealing,  add 
spice  to  taste. 

As  I  receive    many  good  hints  from 

Faem  and  Fireside,  I  thought  I  would 

add  my  little,  thinking  perhaps  it  would 

benefit  some  one.  Mrs.  I.  C.  Y. 

Wells'  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

 «  o  »  

A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  for  me  to  add 
my  mite.  I  will  tell  the  sisters  the  use  I 
make  of  our  page.  We  have  taken  Farm 
AND  Fireside  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
I  saved  the  household  page  and  have 
quite  a  collection.  I  cut  out  all  the 
recipes  and  paste  tliem  in  a  book,  putting 
the  cake  recipes  in  one  place,  those  for 
meats  in  another,  and  so  on,  like  a  cook 
book.  Try  it,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
pleased  with  it. 

I  think  if  more  of  our  readers  would 
add  to  our  columns  we  would  have  a  very 
interesting  page. 

Will  some  one  please  tell  me  how  to 
cook  Brussels  sprouts?  Blossom. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  HOUSE  WORK. 

The  washing  of  paints  and  windows  ap- 
pears a  very  simple  matter  to  housekeep- 
ers, but  it  is  frequently  so  indifferently 
done  that  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  house 
cleaning  has  been  done  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  tell  that  this  part  of  the  work 
had  received  any  attention. 

For  satisfactorily  cleaning  paints  and 
window-glass,  a  sunny,  dry  day  should 
be  selected.  Early  in  the 
morning,  the  rooms  to  be 
cleaned  should  be  opened  and 
aired,  the  dust  should  be 
brushed  from  the  woodwork 
and  glass  to  be  cleaned  before 
they  are  washed ;  then  have  a 
bucket  of  warm  water,  to 
which  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
pearline,  and  wash  the  paints 
off  lightly  and  wipe  dry.  A 
flannel  cloth  is  best  for  wash- 
ing, and  an  old,  soft  cotton 
one  for  drying.  The  dirtiest 
paints  will  be  made  to  look 
clean  and  fresh  if  washed  in 
this  way,  while  the  most  del- 
icate, upon  which  soap  cannot 
be  used,  will  not  be  injured. 

In  washing  windows  take 
fresh  water,  vifhich  should  be 
hot,  and  add  half  the  quantity 
of  pearline;  wash  clean,  rub 
nearly  dry  and  polish  with 
soft  paper.  For  the  floors, 
closets  and  presses  have 
1  the  water  as  hot  as  the  hand  will  bear, 
1  wash  clean,  rinse  and  wipe  dry.  After 
j  cleaning  a  room  thus,  it  is  best  not  to  put 
!  down  the  carpet  at  once,  btit  let  it  stand 


housekeepers  will  find  the  work  of  clean- 
ing very  much  lightened,  besides  the  sat- 
isfaction of  being  clean  all  the  j'ear. 

A  sponge  is  excellent  for  washing  win- 
dows, and  newspapers  will  polish  them 
without  leaving  dust  and  streaks.  Use  a 
soft  pine  stick  to  cleanse  the  accumula- 
tion of  dust  from  the  corners  of  the  sash. 
Ammonia  will  give  the  glass  a  clearer 
look  than  soap. 

Keep  on  hand  a  good  supply  of  bolts, 
screws,  nails  and  tacks,  together  with  a 


old.  Upon  examination,  I  found  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  body,  arms  and  legs 
blistered  and  deeply  burned  from  a  kettle 
of  hot  water  which  the  child  had  upset 
upon  itself.  The  ease,  to  say  the  least, 
was  unfavorable  for  the  success  of  any 
remedy.  I  prepared  a  large  poultice,  soft- 
ening tlie  leaves  with  hot  water,  and  while 
yet  quite  warm  applied  it  upon  cotton 
wool  over  the  entire  burned  surface. 
Almost  like  magic  the  suffering  abated, 
and  witliout  the  use  of  any  other  anodyne 


Fig.  2.— For  Side 
screw-driver,  gimlet,  hammer  and 
hatchet,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  emer- 
gencies which  call  for  these  articles.  It 
is  very  well  to  keep  putty,  also,  and  learn 
to  be  your  own  glazier  when  you  live  far 
from  professional  ones. 


ing  wall-paper  that  we  think  saves  us  |  open  and  air  until  the  next  day. 
many  a  penny.  City  people  do  the  most  i  and  windows  are  cleaned  in 
of  their  papering  in  the  spring ;  and  dur- j  three  or  four  times  a  year,  overworked 


If  paints 
this  wav 


FLOSSIE  YOKE  APRON. 

Many  mothers  wanting  to  make  the 
little  girls'  aprons  for  school  wear  will 
find  a  pretty  model  in  our  illustrated  pat- 
tern from  the  Jenness-Miller  journal.  It 
may  be  made  up  with  the  short  lengths 
of  hemstitched  or  embroidered  white 
goods  with  a  yoke  of  embroidery,  or  a 
pretty  gingham  with  the  yoke  cut  bias 
and  edged  with  a  ruffle  embroidery. 


TEA  LEAVES  FOR  BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

Dr.  Searles,  of  Warsaw,  Wisconsin,  says, 
in  the  Chicago  Medical  Examiner : 

"Some  few  years  since  I  accidentally 
found  that  a  poultice  of  tea  leaves,  applied 
to  small  burns  and  scalds,  afforded  im- 
mediate relief,  and  I  determined  to  give  it 
a  more  extensive  trial  when  opportunity 
should  present,  which  soon  occurred.  It 
was  in  a  case  of  a  child  fourteen  months 


WALL  PAPER 


AT  LOWEST  FACTORY  PRICES. 

AEflnT  ?  "V^'e  sell  you  just  as  low  as  any  SMALL  deal- 
rAwl  I  ER  in  the  country  can  buy  tlie  Bjune  grade 
of  goods.  Kacli  piece  guaranteed  perftct  and  full  length, 
(8  yds  for  single  roll,  16  yds.  for  double  roll);  the  latest 
productions  of  skilled  artists  and  mechanics  of  the  U.  S. 
Do  not  fail  to  write  us  when  you  want  Wall  Paper.  En- 
tire satisfaction  as  to  prices  and  goods  guaranteed.  Over 
100,000  testimonials  from  well  pleased  customers  in  every 
State  and  territory  in  the  U.  S.  We  quote  a  few  prices  : 
Pretty  Patterns  without  Gilt,  2J^c.  roll.  5c.dbl.roll 

Beautiful  Gilt  Papers  5c.     **       ]0c.    *'  " 

Bleeant  Embossed  Gilts  6c.     "      12c.    "  " 

All  with  Borders  to  match  them. 

i  to  9  inch  Borders  andFriRzes  leper  yard 

5  to  IS  inch  Gilt  Borders  and  Friezes,  2c.,  3c.,  5c.  '* 

Send  8  cts.  in  Stamps  for  over  100  HANUS031E  SAMPLES  to 

F.  H.  OADY,  Hi|h°lt.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

We  refer  to  all  bankers  and  merchants  in  our  city. 


OF  THE  Cabinet. 

the  child  soon  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep.  In 
a  few  hours  I  removed  the  application  and 
reapplied  it  where  it  was  necessar3^  I 
found  the  parts  discolored  and  apparentlj' 
tanned.  The  acute  sensibility  and  tender- 
ness had  nearly  disappeared,  aiid  the  little 
patient  passed  through  the  second  and 
third  stages  under  far  more  favorable 
circumstances  (sj-mptoms)  than  was  at 
first  anticipated,  making  a  recovery  in 
about  two  weeks. 

"Since  then,  on  several  occasions,  I 
have  had  reason  to  commend  tea  leaves, 
till  now  I  have  come  to  prefer  it  above  all 
other  remedies  in  the  first  stage  of  burns 
and  scalds.  '  I  think  it  must  recommend 
itself  to  the  profession,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  worth,  but  also  by 
reason  of  its  great  convenience,  being  so 
readily  obtained." 

To  prevent  fevers,  keep  the  liver  aoti  ve  and 
bowels  regular  witli  Si  iiimoiis  Liver  Regulator. 

DRESSMAKING  SIMPLIFIED. 
Any  Lady  Can  now  Learn  to  Cut  Perfect- - 
Fitting  Dresses. 

Ko  one  usinea  Chftrt  or  SqaBra  eu 
cODipete  with  The  McDowell  Qarment 
Draitinff  Machine  in  Cutting  Styliab, 
Graceful  and  Perfect-Fitting  Ganuent*. 
Easy  to  Learn,  Rapid  to  Use,  Fits  any 
Form,  Followi  every  Fashion.  An  In. 
vention  as  Uieful  as  the  Sewing  M». 
chine. 

Free  30  days  to  lest  at  yonr  own  bomi. 
Send  lor  Illustrated  Circular. 

THE  McDowell  co. 

6  West  14th  Street,  New  York  CUy. 

'^(nd-'ioc.  f*r  copy  4ele^ant  French  books,  explaining  how  to  cut  Utest  style  gamienta 

O  S  ^  l=i  Satin  &  Plush  Renm ants  for  Crazy 
|9XJL^!X  Patch,  a  large  pkg  pretty  pieces,  assorted  col. 
lOcta,  12pk3,Sl  LADIES' ART  CO.Boi684.8T,I,OUI8. 


^ALI  QUESTIONS  CORRECTLY  ANSWERED. 

f-^OLiul.  Rcliriou3,  Political,  Comnoercml,  Legal.  Medical,  Historic,  Uco- 
lurii-'al.  Astronoiuic,  Ge««^phic,  Arithmetic,  Uiiguistic;  on  InvestincnU, 
EtnpliiVniL-nt  and  all  conditions  of  life.  Send  10  centj  with  each  queation. 

FRANK  SEWTOJi,  852  NINTH  AVESUE,  NEW  YORK. 


TOKOLOGY 

A  complete  Ladies'  Guide  in  health  and  disease.  Can- 
not be  limierht  of  dealers.  Sent  prepaid  S2.75.  Women 
write  tliiit  ^ 'Tokology  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold." 
"■Shiiuld  inv  lumse  take  fire  it  would  be  the  first  book 
8;ived.'  "No  book  sells  like  TOKOLOGY." 
SAIMPLK  PAGES  FREK.  Best  Terms  to  Agents. 
Alice  B.  Stflckiiam  &  Co.,  277  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


If  afflicted  witli 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


Fill  out  this  Blank  and  mail  it  to  us  with  20  cent 
postal  order  and  we  will  forward you  ouryery  interesting 
Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Catalogue,  fully  illustrated 
in  the  correct  colors  and  containing  over  1,000  des- 
criptions of  the  latest  Paris  styles,  enabling  you  to 
procure  a  superior  garment  at  a  lower  price  than  what 
you  can  find  elsewhere.  Write  plain  with  ink. 
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THE  LAND  OF  LONG  AGO. 

■p^T  was  home  !  that  land  where  our  mother's 
R  hand 

jf    Her  little  one's  curls  caressed ; 

There  we  smiled  and  wept,  and  as  sweetly 
slept 

As  baby  birds  in  their  nest. 
Now  a  sigh  ascends  for  the  dear  old  friends ; 

We  can  never  hope  to  know 
Any  hearts  so  kind  as  those  left  behind 

In  the  Laud  of  Long  Ago. 

Then  what  bright  romance  was  that  first 

glad  glance 
Into  Love's  enchanting  book; 
And  what  thrilling  bliss  when  the  first  fond 

kiss 

From  our  darling's  lips  we  took. 
"We  may  woo  and  wed,  but  till  life  hath  fled 

We  shall  yearn,  and  sigh  also. 
For  the  angel  fair  whom  we  worshipped  there. 

In  the  Laad  of  Long  Ago. 

Though  our  dreams  are  gone,  yet  fve  still  plod 
on 

Aweary  with  pilgrimage ; 
Let  us  do  the  right,  and  with  evil  fight. 

Till  we  reach  life's  resting  stage. 
Then  shall  friends  who  weep  o'er  our  dream- 
less sleep 
In  the  churchyard  lay  us  low; 
When  the  night  is  o'er,  we  may  wake  once 
more 

In  the  Land  of  Long  Ago. 

—Sunday  Magazine. 

WOMAN  NOT  THE  WEAKER  VESSEL. 

MoiiG  savages  the  "woman  is  just 
as  healthy  as  the  man.  Con- 
sidered as  an  animal  from  a 
I  physiological  standpoint,  a 
, woman  is  capable  of  more 
hard  work,  of  enduring  more 
hardship,  deprivation  and 
disease  than  a  man.  A  woman 
■will  endure  where  a  man  will  succumb  and 
break  down  entirely.  She  is  not  naturally 
the  weaker  vessel,  and  certainly  in  some 
respects  a  woman  is  constitutionally  the 
superior.  Oat  of  an  equal  number  of 
male  and  female  infants  there  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  life  a 
larger  number  of  girls  alive  than  boys, 
according  to  statistics.  This  discrepanc}^ 
continues  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen, when  the  mortality  becomes  greater 
among  tlie  girls.  At  the  age  of  forty  or 
fifty  the  death  rate  is  about  equal  in  both 
sexes,  and,  finally,  the  oldest  inhabitant 
is  alwaj's  a  woman,  thus  showing  that  her 
constitutional  fund  of  vitality  is  naturally 
the  greatest.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that 
a  woman  is  naturally  weaker  and  inferior 
because  the  average  weight  of  her  brain 
is  from  four  to  six  ounces  less  than  that 
of  the  average  man,  and  that  thus  her  in- 
tellectual quality  is  less  as  well  as  her 
physical.  But  when  the  size  of  a  woman's 
brain  is  considered  in  comparison  with 
the  weight  of  her  body,  it  is  evident  that 
a  woman  has  more  brain  per  pound  than 
a  man ;  and  if  that  be  a  proper  standard 
of  comparison, then  woman  is  the  superior. 
There  is  no  jihysical  reason  why  a  woman 
should  be  more  feeble  or  diseased  than  a 
man.  Stanley  Was  furnished  with  two 
hundred  negro  women  to  carry  his  stuff 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  he  found 
them  the  best  porters  he  had  employed, 
although  he  felt  very  doubtful  about  ac- 
cepting their  services  when  first  proposed. 
The  Mexican  Indian  woman  is  able  to 
carry  her  household  goods  on  her  back, 
with  two  or  three  babies  on  top,  when  a 
change  of  location  is  desirable.  Mean- 
while, her  husband  trudges  bravely  along, 
carrying  his  gun.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe  most  of  the  heavy  work  is  done 
by  women.  In  Vienna,  women  and  dogs 
are  frequently  hitched  together,  and  some- 
times a  woman  is  yoked  with  a  cow  to 
draw  a  load  of  produce  to  the  city.  Many 
of  these  peasant  women  will  carry  upon 
their  heads  a  load  of  vegetables  that  few 
American  men  could  easily  lift.  These 
women  have  the  muscles  of  the  waist  and 
trunk  thoroughly  developed.  Despite 
their  hardships,  they  do  not  suSer  from 
the  backache  or  displacements,  or  other 
ailments  which  the  women  who  dress 
fashionably  are  constantly  afflicted  with. 
— Phrenological  Journal. 


General  Benjamin  Butler  is  aot  only  in 
favor  of  a  union  of  Canada  with  the 
United  States,  "But  I  go,"  he  says,  "a  lit- 
tle further.  I  want  the  nortliern  bound- 
ary of  this  country  to  be  so  far  north  that 
our  flag  will  be  mistaken  for  the  aurora 
borealis,  and  so  far  south  that  the  isthmus 
can  be  fenced  as  well  as  canaled." 


Kead  adv.  ol  B.  &  O.R.B.  on  page  400,  this  paper. 


THE  BENEFIT  OF  NEWSPAPER  TRAINING. 

I  believe  I  have  done  everything  which 
an  editor  or  publisher  ever  has  to  do,  from 
directing  wrappers  up  to  writing  the  biog- 
raphy of  a  president  within  an  hour  after 
his  death.  This  means,  if  the  training  be 
continued  through  many  years  of  life, 
and  if  one  be  under  a  good  chief,  that  one 
gains,  of  necessity,  the  ready  use,  at  least, 
of  his  own  language.  We  newspaper 
men  may  write  English  very  ill,  but  we 
write  it  easily  and  quickly.  So  that  to  us, 
■who  have  been  in  this  business,  there  is 
something  amazing  to  hear  a  clergyman 
say  that  he  occupied  a  week  in  composing 
a  sermon,  ■which  was,  at  the  outside, 
thirty-five  hundred  ■n'ords  in  length. 
One  can  understand  absolute  inability  to 
do  it  at  all;  but  no  newspaper  man  under- 
stands how  a  man,  ■who  can  do  it,  can 
spend  thirtj^-six  hours  in  doing  it.  If  you 
have- to  send  "copy"  up-stairs,  hour  after 
hour,  with  the  boy  taking  slips  from  you, 
one  by  one,  as  they  are  written,  and  you 
know  that  you  are  never  to  see  what  you 
write  until  you  read  it  the  next  day  in 
the  paper,  your  copy  will  be  punctuated 
carefully,  ■written  carefully,  and  will  be 
easily  read.  That  is  one  thing.  Another 
thing  goes  with  it.  You  will  form  the 
habit  of  determining  what  you  mean  to 
say  before  you  say  it,  how  far  you  want  to 
go,  and  where  you  want  to  stop.  And 
this  ■«"ill  bring  you  to  a  valuable  habit  of 
life — to  stand  by  ■^vhat  has  been  decided. 
Xapoleon  gave  the  same  advice  when  he 
said,  "If  you  set  out  to  take  Vienna,  take 
Vienna."  For  these  reasons,  I  am  apt  to 
recommend  young  men  to  write  for  the 
press  earlj'  in  life,  being  well  aTi-are  that 
the  habit  of  doing  this  has  been  of  use  to 
me. — Edward  Everett  Sale,  in  the  New 
York  Forum. 

A  TEST  OF  PIETY. 

If  our  path  be  one  of  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  yearly  progress;  if  we  are  grow- 
ing substantially  better  as  we  grow  older; 
if  we  are  more  penitent  and  kind,  more 
meek,  humble  and  obedient,  more  diligent 
and  self-denying,  more  anxious  about 
being  what  we  ought  to  be,  and  less 
anxious  about  feeling  so  or  appearing  so, 
then  we  may  have  hope  that  our  religion 
is  somewhat  substantial,  that  it  can  stand 
against  scorn  and  contempt  without,  and 
also  against  impatience,  fretfulness  and 
desfKsndency  within  ;  that  ■we  are  in  some 
faint  degree  at  least,  unworthy  as  we  are, 
yet  in  some  faint  degree  "adorning  the 
doctrine  of  God  our  Savior;"  that  the 
path  we  have  entered  on  is  tlie  path  of  the 
just,  and  ■^■ill  be  found  to  be  "as  the 
shining  light,  that  shinethmore  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day" — even  that  perfect, 
glorious,  endless  day,  when  to  Christ's 
humble,  lowly,  penitent  and  obedient  ser- 
vants the  Lord  shall  reveal  himself  as 
their  "everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of 
their  mourning  shall  be  ended." — Plain 
Sermon. 

OCCUPY  AND  BE  OCCUPIED. 

What  and  ■^^■ith  whom?  He  says,  "Oc- 
cupy till  I  come."  Occupy  the  place  he 
puts  you  in  to  do  his  service,  filling  it, 
with  his  love  filling  you,  and  poured  out 
through  you  as  a  broken  and  emptied  ves- 
sel. Remember  that  this  place  is  only  to 
be  occupied  till  he  comes ;  therefore,  it  is 
not  your  place,  but  the  Master's,  where  he 
has  put  you  till  he  sees  fit  to  change  your 
place.  Thus  remembering,  we  shall  keep 
our  hands  off,  and  see  him  w-orking — doing 
his  work  through  us.  Be  indwelt  by  him 
and  busy  for  him.  Let  our  thoughts  be 
so  occupied  by  his  thoughts,  that,  instead 
of  looking  at  the  stumbling  blocks  which 
the  adversary  shows  us,  our  thoughts  ■will 
be  higher  with  him  in  heavenly  pzaces. 
Let  us,  also,  be  much  occupied  with 
him,  and  then,  ■u-hether  we  be  encouraged 
or  blamed,  we  shall  always  see  Christ  in 
all,  and  have  his  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant." 

THEY  NEED  PUNISHMENT. 

When  a  man  or  woman  says  that  it  is 
impossible  to  have  a  flower  garden  or 
plant  shrubs  in  the  yard  because  their 
children  will  destroy  them,  who  most 
need  whipping,  children  or  parents? 

Talk  hopefully  to  your  children  of  life 
and  its  possibilities;  you  have  no  right  to 
depress  them  because  you  have  suffered. 

The  Miracnlona  Kola 
Plant.  Nature's  Snre  Cure 
forAstbnia.  Discovered  on 
Congo  Kiver.  West  Africa.  Cure  tJnaranteed 
oi'  STo  Pay.  Export  OfBce,  1164  Broadway.  Xew 
■V'ork.  For  Book  &  Trial  Case.Free  by  Mail,  address, 
SOLA  IliFOETINO  CO., 122  '71ne  Street, Clmeinnstl.O. 


iW~ WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX.-« 

For  BILIOUS  &  NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Such  as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Fullness  and  Swelling  after  Meals, 
Dizziness,  and  Drowsiness,  Cold  Chills, Flushings  of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite, 
Shortness  of  Breath,  Costiyeness,  Scurvy,  Blotches  on  the  Skin,  Disturbed 
Sleep.  Frightful  Dreams,  and  all  Nervous  and  Trembling  Sensations,  &c, 
THE  FIRST  DOSE  WILL  GIVE  RELIEF  IN  TWENTY  MINUTES. 
BEECHAM-S  PIUS  TAKEN  AS  DIRECTED  RESTORE  FEMALES  TO  COMPLETE  HEALTH. 

Fop  Sick  Headache,  Weak  Stomach,  Impaired 
Digestion,  Constipation,  Disordered  Liver,  etc., 

they  ACT  LIKE  MAGIC,  Strengthening  the  m.Ti3cxi\s.T  System,  restoring  long-lost  Cow- 
plexion,  bringing  back  the  heen  edge  of  appetite,  and  arousing  -wltli  the  ROSEBUD  OF 
HEALTH  the  whole  physical  energy  of  the  human  frame.   One  of  the  best  guarantees 
-  e  Nervous  and  Debilitated  Is  that  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  SALE  OF 
PROPRIETARY  MEDICIHE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

pared  only  bjf  THOS.  BEECHAM,  St.  Helens.  Eancasbire,  Ihieland. 
bijnntggists generally.   B.  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  365  and  367  Canal  St.,  New  York, 

Agents  for  the  United  States.  icTio  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them)  WTT.t.  MAIL 
ECHAJI'S  PpLLS^n_HECEIPT  of  PKICE.fficts.  A  BOX.  (Mention  this  Papeb.) 


ROBBER  STAMPS  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Haepek  Mfs.  Co.,  CleTeland,  0. 

Cprp  A  ?afptv  bicvcle  on  Tery  easy  conditions. 
•  rlL.^  western"  PEftRl  CO.,30i  Dearborn  St.Chicago.Ill 

VnilMP  PEOPLE  can  make  money. 'SVe  show  them  how. 
T  UUnu  Write  us.      Xoy.  T.  VT.  Co.,  Oswego,  y.  Y. 

DUnTnC  I  1"  Beauties,  latest  out,  only  10c. ;  57  for 
rnU  I  UO  !  2.5c.   Thceeee  &  Co.,  Bay  Shore,  N"  T. 


MOTO  of  7onr  ntaie  Husianl  or 'Wile  FREE  I 

Send  Stamp  for  Postoge.    CLIMAX  CB.  CHICAGO.  ILL 


•Srt  ALL  HIDDEN  "<"^  f^mx  o!».  AGE}rrs£» 

■Smb  name    cards  E.PAaDEE,UOi:TOWESB.CT.  JS^m 


llflCC   BAYS  SHE  eiSSOT  SEE  HOW 
IfSrC   TOC  DO  IT  FOB  THE  JlONKt. 
,^  I Q  Boys  a  $65.00  Improred  Oxford  Singer 
y  I Z  Sewing  Machine ;  perfect  working  reli- 
able, finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  andlieavy 
work, with  a  complete  set  of  the  ]  atest  improvea 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  gnaranteed  for  S 
years.  Bny  direct  from  our  factoTv,and  save  dealers 
and  afents  profit-  Send  for  FEEE  CiTALOGTE. 

'oBB  are.  cojipast,  dep'I  lo, Chicago, ill. 


■  F  U 
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ARE  rN!IABBI£D.  atui  jomr  -Tore  neunre  ss4  Z  eeat 
tump  kcd    recciT^     bT    re;nra    mul.    "»  pleasant  ■Urprise." 

lIAXiGEE  OF  CLIHAS.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

^UmifQ  rnClal  roar  ToIactM.  IT  70a  waa>.  thvm  and 
E-.i=:p  to  ALBERT  W.  PEILL1P3.  513  C  Aienui.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


A  handsome  caUiIo°:ue  of  watches,  chains 
and  rings  if  vou  cut  this  cat  and  send  to 
,  W.  SDIPSON,  37  Collese  Place,  ^ew  York. 


$5 


14x17 


A  DAT  SURE.  §2.15  Samples  Free. 
Horse  owners  bur  1  to  ti.  20  other  spe- 
cialties. Rein  Holder  Co.,HoIly,3Iich. 

25  SILK  FRINGE  FAN 

Es^elooe  and  Fantrr  ahapeCards  (:ianie  on  all)  10  CE^MS. 
Agaits'  C03IPLETE  OUTFIT  FF.EE  i^rlth  everj  OEDER. 
CEOWS  CARD  CO..  CADE.  OHIO- 


Crayon  Portraits,  SI. 60.  lSx22 
S2.50.  6  inch  Bronze  and  Gold  frame 
l.=s22.  85c.  All  work  warranted, 
ROBT.  JOHNS,  Peoria,  111. 


MFRRAT  &  HEISS,  CLETEI.A>D,  OmO, 


MUSiGA  L    IN  ST  R  U  MENTS 


Reliable  Goods.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


BEST< 


PATING  THING  for  Agents  is  our  PHOTO- 
GRAPH FAMILY    RECORD  PICTURE. 
We  pive  you  liberal  terms.  Address  Dept.  W 
CP.  CORXJtCO.,  5IA-0S  Jeflferson  St.,Clilcago 

Be  ntB  to  mention  thia  paper  when  you  TOte. 

MAUAHPSC^  WANTED  Everywhere  to  take  charge 
nrmul.flw  ofoorbasmeas.  Advertise, distribute 
circolars  &  employ  help.  Wages  350  tO  $125  per 
month.  Expenses  advanced.  State  experience.  "Wages  ex- 
pected, also Tour preference  for  homework  ortraveling.  SLOAX 
&  CO.,  Manufacturers,  i9i  George  Street.  Cincinoati,  Ohio. 


NOVELTIES 


AGENTS 

Convertible  Wire  Baskets,  Handy  Button,  Self- 
threading  Needle  &inanyocliers.  Catalog  sent  free 
F.  OASSeKtiS  Jli'li.  CO.,  26  So.  Hater  M.,  ii«veiantt,  0. 


I  A  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT.  . 

:  Klot  aiid  Elegant  Bing  or  Breast  Pin  sent  Free.  > 

■  A  different  Gem  for  eacn  month.  Ametby st,  l>ia-  ■ 
{mond.  Emerald,  Garnet,  Ilyaelnthe,  lloonstone,  I 

■  Opal,  Pearl,  JJuby,  Sapphire,  Topaz,  Turquoise.  ■ 
SSend  address,  wim  size  of  finger  and  ItlrthdaT ! 

■  Honth.  _U  e  want  you  to  show  it  to  friends  or  act  as  ; 
.Agent,  we  require  an  Agent  in  every  City  and  ■ 
;  Town,  and  make  this  liberal  offer  to  introduce  these  Z 
•  Kings  and  Pins,  which  are  entirely  new  and  noveL  ■ 
I  Nothing  on  the  market  sells  like  them.  'R'ri teat  once. ! 
;  Satal  Jewel  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  3S0S,  New  Tork  City.  ! 

Mention  tills  paper  when  you  write. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotea   a  ItLxiiriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  TontlLful  Color. 
Cures  ecalp  diseases  &  hair  failing. 
SOc.acd  ll-COat  Druggists 

^^So  CONSUMPTIVE 

Use  Parker's  G-inger  Tonic.  It  cures  the  worst  Cough, 
"Weak  LuDgs,  Debility,  Indigestion,  Paia,Take  intimcSOctS. 

If  afflicted  with 

sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eje-Water 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habit  Cared  In  lO 
to  20  days.  \o  pay  till  cured. 
Dr.  J.  StepbeuB,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


RUPTURE 


Positive  Cure.  Bv  mail.  Sealed 
Book  Free.  Address  Dr.  W.  S. 
Kice,  Box  F,  Smitlirille,  N.  Y. 


OPIUM 


or  9f  orpliine  Habit  Cared 
Home.   Trial  Fre«.  Xo  Pain* 
Comp'd  Oxygen  Ais'n,  Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

"bv  Peck's  Inviaitiie  lutfolar  tar  Cushions.   \S  hisptra 


DEAF 

only  by  F.  Hisoox,  bo3  B'way,K.y,  Write  for  book  of  proofs 


heard.  Successful whenaUremedlesfaiJ.  ^'"^pj^^^ 


WE  OFFER  AGENTS 

Big  Money  in  Exclusive  Territory. 

Our  new  patent  Safes,  sell  at  sight  in  city  or 
country.  New  Agents  first  in  field  actually  get- 
ting licli.  One  Agent  in  one  dav  cleared  S*6.  So 
can  yon.  Catalogue  free.  ALPIIS'E  SAFE  CO., 
No.  363—371,  Ct.abk  St.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


■  Bk.fkikfkMi  aCat3insn3rapiaeiii«;Dop3ln,no 
yHHIISimpI  ^ineonTenieDce,  perfectly  reliable; 

■  Wwfcifcl.  the  best  of  references;Bewand  cer 
tain  metbod;  sealed  information  FREE,  „. . 

ALBIOH  FHAB31ACT  CO.,  Albion,  Xieh. 

who  Till  do  wTitmg  for  me  kt  thdr  on 
e  will  make  good  w.g«s,    Addr  .^, 

 '  with  sylf-addKgaed.  st&mp«d  enrelope 

3IISS  EDXA  I,.  SamHE.  SOUTH  BZ.ND  IXB..  pro 
prietor  of  the  FAMOUS  GLORIA  WATER  for  the  compleiioa 


LADIES! 


■WE  FURNISH- 


HOESE  and  CARRIA(iE  FREE 

TO  EVERY  ACENT.^  .  /, 

And  pay  $15.00  a  week  and  all  expenses  dnrmg  July, 
August  and  Sept  and  if  by  tout  work  you  prove  yom^  1 
capable  to  sell  our  eoods  we  will  pay  you  S25.0O  and  all 
expenses  weekly  during  Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec  >o  peddimg. 
Oiir  goods  a  necessitv  in  every  family.    Oatfit  Free. 

Address  Standard   Silver  Ware  Co., 
— =— BOSTOX,  MASS.— ^^^^^^^ 


ADVICE  FREE 


To  any  person 
suffering  with 

  _  _  RHEUMATISM 

In  any  form,  Lumbago,  or  Neuralgia,  I  will  gladly 
giye,  without  charge,  iuformation  that  will  lead  tea 
complete  cure,  as  it  has  in  my  case,  and  hundreds  of 
others.  J  havenothum  to  sell  oraire.  only  direct  you  to 
a  cure.  Address  F.  tV.  PARKBUEST,  Frateniity  & 
Fine  Art  Publisher,  Lock  Bos  1501,  Boston,  Mass. 


%  A  PRESENT.  I 

*  ^END  us  your  address  and  we  will  make  you  aT 

*  O   present'ot  the  best  Automatic  WASHING  T 
MACHINE  in  the  "World.  Ko  wagh-board  or  rub-"!* 

^  biug  needed.  "We  want  you  to  show  it  to  your  friends,  iji 
J,  oractasa^entif  youcan.  Toucan  COIN  MONEYji 

*  We  also  give  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  the T 

*  first  from  each  county.  Writequick.  Addl'ess  ^ .  Y.  y 
iff  LAUXDRT  WORKS,  '1&  Dey  St..  N.  T.  ♦ 


RUPTURES  CURED 

myMedical  Componnd  and  ImproTed^ 
*^^Ela8tic  Supporter  Truss  in jrom^O  to 

days.  Reliable  references  given.  Send^ 
stamp  for  circniar,  and  say  in  what  paper 
^you  «au7  mj/  advertisement.    Address  C&pt. 

hW.  A.  CoUiiig3>Smit^Tilla.Jeffer9oa  Co.  l?.7« 


oTed^B 

"30  lo^ 

n.  Send" 


I  CURE  FITS ! 

i  "When  I  say  cure  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them 
1  for  a  tim»  and  then  have  them  rettim  again.  I  mean  a 
radical  cure.  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI- 
LEPSY or  FABLING  SICKNESS  a  Ufe-Iong  study.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  cnro  the  worst  cases.  Beoaosa 
others  haye  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 
core.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  of 
my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 
H.  G.  KOOT.  M.  C,  183  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


SAVES 


Asthma 


If  you  want  to  he  sure  and  get  into  a  ten  thous- 
and dollar  a  year  business  where  dollars  roll 
right  into  your  pockets  u-ithout  hardly  any  effort 
on  your  part,  don't  delay  a  minute,  out  v:rite  to 
Giant  Oxie  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine  for  particulars 
and  free  sampler  to  start  you,  in  an  honorable 
Summer,  Fall  and  Winter  business.  Eemember 
"Time  and  Tide  wait  for  no  man,"  and  a  postal 
in  time  saves  you  much  disappointment,  so  don't 
allow  anyone  to  get  in  ahead  of  you.  Write  today. 

SOc.MADEJNA 

MINUTE'  tfyoa 

wi.i  ha:.;:  ID  the 
P.  O.,  or  6ouie  public 
place,  the  two  ehoyf 


FREE. 

SUPERB  FORM- 
LOVELY  COMPLEXION 
PERFECT  HEALTH. 

These  are  my  portraits,  and  on' 
account  of  tho  fraudulent  air- 
pumps,     wafers,"  etc.,  offered  for 
development,  1  will  tell  any  laily 
FREE  wlfet  I  used  to  secure 
these  changes.  HEALTH  (cure 
of  that  "  tired  "  feeling  and 
allfemale  diseases) Superb 
FORM,  Brilliant  EYES  anj 
perfectly  Pure  COMPLEX-.^ 
'ion  assured.    "Will  send 
sealed  letter.   Avoid  advertising  frauds.   Kame  this  paper, 
and  address  Mus.  EllaM  Dk-VT,  StatIO.S  B,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


A  BIG  OFFER 


iRUNKENNES 


PERMANENTLY  CURED 


i 


bills  that  wesend,  we  wili  pr.e  you  a  oOc.  cert.,  and  send  it  in 
advance  with  samples  and  bills.  This  will  trouble  you  about 
onaminute,  and  then  if  you  want  to  work  on  salary  at 

cr  Sloo  per  month,  letua  kjiow.  We  pay  I  n  advance* 
GIANT  OXIE  CO.,  21  tViliowSt,Auaueti,M>. 


'  by  that  great  discovery  "  THE 
IHELPING  HAND."  Indorsed  by  Press,  Publfo,! 
■  Hinisters,  Doctors  and  Temperance  advocatea.! 
iThe  Only  Scientific  Cure  forthe  Llquorl 
|ana  Tobacco  Habits.     Can  be  given  secretly,  r 
Tasteless.   #S  per  box,  all  Druggists  or  from  ua  I 
Ibsolute  Secrecy.  Free  Book.  Sealed.  STANDAJlDl 
DBrC  CO.,  KnoxBaUdingiSiaBrosllnyR.  T.aiy.f 


Septejt&er  15, 1891. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  II.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  Kew  Jersey. 


EARLY  CHICKS  FOR  MARKET. 

^'—^  OVEMBER  will  not  be  too  soon  to 
*1  ■  begin  operations  for  hatching 
I      r    the  earl3'  broilers.    It  requires 

^  ^  three  weeks  for  incubation, 
which  will  bring  the  hatch  clown  to  about 
December,  and  ten  weeks  more  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  growth  of  the  chicks,  thus 
getting  them  into  market  in  March.  All 
the  operations  for  hatching  should  there- 
fore be  completed  before  Jauuarj',  if 
early  broilers  are  to  be  a  specialty.  As 
one  can  easily  calculate  the  number  of 
weeks  required  for  hatching  and  raising 
the  chicks,  the  importance  of  beginning 
early  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  It  is 
an  excellent  rule  to  allow  three  months 
from  the  time  the  eggs  are  put  into  the  in- 
cubator until  the  chicks  go  to  market, 
when  they  should  then  weigh  about  one 
and  one  half  pounds  each. 

Early  chicks  in  large  numbers  will  be 
an  impossibility  with  the  use  of  hens,  as 
the  hens  are  too  uncertain,  and  may  not 
begin  to  set  before  spring.  If  the  broiler 
business  is  to  be  conducted  with  a  view  of 
securing  a  protit,  the  hatching  must  be 
done  w'ith  incubators,  in  order  to  have 
such  work  under  control.  With  an  incu- 
bator one  can  hatch  out  chicks  at  any 
time  and  in  as  large  numbers  as  may  be 
desired,  while  the  hen  is  at  times  useless. 
There  are  drawbacks  and  advantages  with 
incubators,  and  the  same  applies  to  hens. 
In  the  winter  one  has  more  time  to  de- 
vote to  hatching,  and  may  profitably  em- 
ploy time  that  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

Quick  growth  and  the  heaviest  weight 
in  the  shortest  time  are  matters  of  im- 
portance in  raising  broilers,  and  the  use 
of  pure-bred  males  will  add  much  to  the 
value  of  chicks.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
discard  the  hens  because  they  are  mon- 
grels, or  cross-bred ,  but  it  is  very  important 
that  no  mongrel  males  be  used.  The  Wy- 
andotte, Plymouth  Rock,  Langshan  or 
Brahma  males  will  show  a  wonderful  im- 
provement in  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
chicks;  and  as  a  single  male  may  sire  a 
thousand  chicks  in  less  than  a  year,  the 
use  of  mongrel  males  is  not  economical, 
the  addition  of  one  fourth  of  a  cent  to  the 
value  of  each  chick  being  more  than  the 
value  of  the  sire  if  he  has  sired  several 
hundred  chicks.  In  the  face  of  this  fact 
it  is  unwise  to  an  extreme  to  omit  the 
pure-bred  males. 

If  incubators  are  to  be  used,  it  is  not 
too  soon  to  begin.  Much  can  be  learned 
with  a  trial  hatch,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
experiment.  The  greatest  di'awback  is 
that  of  procuring  the  eggs.  There  may 
be  plenty  of  eggs  to  be  procured,  but  all 
eggs  are  not  suitable  for  incubation,  as 
the  hens  may  be  too  fat,  the  males  impo- 
tent, or  the  eggs  from  immature  pullets. 
No  eggs  except  those  of  normal  size  should 
be  used.  Large  eggs,  small  eggs,  rough 
eggs  or  misshapen  eggs  should  be  dis- 
carded. It  is  best  to  have  your  own  hens 
from  which  to  secure  eggs,  but  if  this  can- 
not be  done,  and  eggs  must  be  purchased, 
let  it  be  from  flocks  that  are  known  to 
you.  Any  attempt  to  hatch  chicks  from 
eggs  procured  promiscuously,  from  all 
sources,  will  fail  to  give  satisfactory  re- 
sults, no  matter  how  well  the  manage- 
ment may  be  otherwise. 


INCUBATOR  PLANS  FREE. 

We  will  send  any  reader  the  illustrated 
plans  of  an  incubator  that  can  be  made  at 
home,  and  of  which  hundreds  are  in  use. 
We  do  this  to  get  them  interested  in  arti- 
ficial incubation.  The  incubator  requires 
no  lamp,  being  heated  with  hot  water,  and 
can  be  easily  made  by  any  one  accustomed 
to  tools.  Full  directions  for  operating  are 
also  sent.  No  charge  is  made  for  the 
plans,  only  two  two-cent  stamps  being  re- 
quested for  postage  and  stationery.  Ad- 
dress the  editor  of  our  poultry  depart- 
ment, P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New 
Jersey. 

TO  MAKE  THE  HENS  LAY. 

Whenever  the  hens  cease  laying,  it  may 
be  due  to  the  feed.  One  of  the  best  modes 
of  inducing  them  to  lay  is  to  reduce  the 
grain  to  a  minimum,  and  feed  meat,  and 
also  allow  skimmed  milk.  If  they  are 
thus  fed  for  a  week  they  will  greatly  im- 
prove in  laying,  and  also  repay  any  extra 
expenae  incurred. 


A  CHEAP  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  to  sabmit 
plans  for  a  cheap  poultrj'-house,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Baker,  of  Illinois,  writes:  "I  herewith 
give  my  plan  of  one.  Any  person  of  or- 
dinary means  and  ability  can  buil'd  it. 
The  cost  of  building  it  will  soon  be  re- 
turned by  proper  care  of  the  chicks.  The 
dimensions  are  10x20  feet,  with  a  3-foot  fall 
for  the  roof.  This  will  amply  accommo- 
date fifty  chickens.  For  the  frame,  pro- 
cure three  posts  9  feet  long  and  throe 
posts  12  feet  long,  and  with  a  post- 
digger  set  them  three  feet  into  the  ground. 
The  middle  post  for  the  front  may  only 
reach  as  high  as  the  window.  Face  the 
posts  where  the  plates  are  expected  to 
come,  and  use  plates  of  either  2x6  plank, 
or  poles  faced  on  one  side.  Join  all  to- 
gether strongly  with  twenty-penny  wire 
nails.  A  fair  quality  of  barn  siding  can 
be  gotten  cheap  for  the  siding.  It  should 
be  put  on  by  standing  it  up  endwise. 
For  rafters,  good,  straight  poles,  if  pro- 
curable; if  not,  go  to  some  saw-mill  and 
get  the  pieces  known  as  "trimmings," 
generally  found  thrown  out  for  wood, 
and  which  have  two  sides  sawed  square. 
Place  these  two  feet  six  inches  apart.  For 
sheathing,  use  anything,  so  that  it  is  of  a 
uniform  thickness.  Often  there  are  re- 
fuse boards  found  lying  around  that 
would  be  suitable.  Let  it  project  over  on 
all  sides  about  nine  inches.  It  will  take 
2,000  shingles,  laid  five  inches  to  the 
weather,  to  cover  it.  A  fair  quality  can 
be  bought  for  §1.25  a  thousand.  Six 
pounds  of  three-penny  wire  nails  will 
fasten  them  on.  Cut  a  door  in  end,  3x6 
feet,  and  an  opening  in  front,  five  feet  six 
inches  long  by  two  feet  wide.  Arrange 
for  sash  to  slide  either  way.  Use  two 
sashes  that  will  take  panes  12x16  inches. 


Catarrh  Cured. 

ONE  CENT! 

If  yon  snflcr  from  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever  or  Asthma  in  any  of  their  various  forms,  it  is  yonr  duty 
to  yourself  and  family  to  obtuin  tlie  means  of  a  certain  cure  before  it  is  too  late.  This  you  can  easily  do  at  an 
expense  of  one  cent  tor  a  postal  card,  by  sendinK  your  name  and  address  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Ijawreiicc,  New 
York,  who  will  send  you  FREE,  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of  the  original  recipe  for  preparing  the  bent  and 
Hnrest  remedy  ever  disrovcred  for  the  cure  of  Catarrh  in  all  its  various  stages.  Over  one  mill- 
ion cases  of  this  dreadful,  disgusting,  and  ofteu-times  fatal  ilih?easc  have  been  cured  permanently  during  the 
past  five  years  by  the  use  of  this  medicine.  Write  tn-day  for  this  FR  EE  recipe.  Its  timely  use  may  save 
you  from  the  death  toils  of  Consumption.  DO  NOT  DEliA  Y'  lunger,  if  vou  desire  a  speedy  and  permanent 
cure.   Address  Prof.  J.  A.  LAWRENCE,  84  Warren   Street,  New  York. 


er's  family.  No  one  should  injure  her,  or 
treat  her  unkindlj'',  but  no  familiarity 
with  her  should  be  allowed,  and  not  a 
morsel  of  food  should  be  given  her. 
From  the  time  she  is  weaned  as  a  kitten 
until  she  is  fully  matured,  she  must  be 
kept  at  the  barn  or  stable.  If  the  rats  and 
mice  disappear,  she  may  be  allowed  a  lit- 
tle meat  occasionally,  but  not  as  long  as  a 
rat  remains  must  she  be  favored. 


PAPER  ON  THE  WALLS. 

Those  who  are  building  poultry-houses 
are  no  doubt  interested  in  the  matter  of 
making  them  frost-proof  in  winter.  It  is 
difficult  to  render  any  house  frost-proof, 
but  the  best  jirotection  is  an  air  space. 
Paper,  if  tacked  directly  on  the  boards, 
will  not  keep  out  the  dampness,  nor  will 
it  protect  as  well  against  cold  as  when  it 
is  made  to  serve  in  creating  an  air  space. 
To  do  this,  tack  plastering-lath,  six  inches 
apart,  to  the  studding,  and  then  tack 
heavy  paper  on  the  lath.  As  but  ieyv  lath 
will  be  required,  the  cost  will  be  but  lit- 
tle, and  the  house  may'be  made  nearly  as 
warm  as  if  plastered.  Such  work  should 
not  be  done  until  the  weather  begins  to 
become  cold,  as  paper  makes  an  excellent 


material  that  can  be  procured  at  less  than 
its  value  if  it  can  be  utilized  with  advan- 
tage as  poultry  food.  Hens  are  not  very 
dainty,  and  will  accept  many  foods  that 
would  be  rejected  by  animals. 

WHEAT  CHAFF. 

No  better  use  can  be  made  of  wheat 
chaff  than  to  vise  it  as  litter  in  thepoultrj^- 
houses,  on  the  floors,  as  litter,  in  which 
the  hens  can  scratch  and  exercise.  It 
should  be  stored  away  in  a  dry  place  for 
winter.  If  a  gill  of  millet  seed  be  scat- 
tered in  the  chaff  the  hens  will  work  and 
hunt  for  the  small  seeds  industriously  un- 
til every  one  is  found,  and  as  the  seeds  are 
so  very  small,  the  hens  will  be  more  earn- 
est and  diligent,  the  seeds  also  being 
somewhat  of  a  luxury.  The  chaff"  will 
also  assist  in  keeping  the  floor  dry,  thus 
adding  to  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the 
poultry-house  during  periods  of  cold  or 
damp  weather. 

SELECTING  GEESE. 

In  thinning  out  the  flock  of  geese,  al- 
ways retain  the  old  birds,  as  they  will 
often  live  and  breed  during  the  lifetime  of 
a  generation.  Geese  have  been  known  to 
hatch  and  raise  their  young  Avhen  twenty- 
five  years  old.  The  old, geese  are  not 
salable  in  market,  and  as  they  are  better 
layers  and  more  careful  mothers  than  the 
young  geese,  the  latter  can  be  .marketed 
with  more  advantage  and  profit  than  by 
selling  off'  the  old  birds. 


If  possible,  the  front  of  the  house  should 
face  to  the  south,  so  that  the  chickens 
may  receive  the  warm  sunshine.  The 
nests  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows  in 
front.  In  making  nests,  leave  only  room 
for  one  hen  to  sit,  by  putting  a  board  over 
them,  having  partitions  a  few  inches 
higher  than  the  front  board.  Make  slant- 
ing, ladder-style  roosts  by  using  scantling 
six  feet  long,  letting  one  end  rest  on  the 
ground  and  nailing  the  other  to  the  main 
posts  on  the  rear  side,  at  a  point  about  16 
inches  below  the  roof.  Now  nail  on 
cleats,  the  full  length  of  the  house,  about 
16  inches  apart.  In  this  manner  all  the 
droppings  are  away  from  the  nests  en- 
tirely, and  can  be  easily  removed.  The 
handiness  of  material  will,  of  course, 
have  to  be  considered,  but  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  we  might  estimate 
the  cost  of  such  a  house  as  follows : 

Posts,  plates  and  rafters  (if  bought)          82  40 

500  feet  barn  siding,  at  $1.25  per  100  feet        6  25 

265  feet  studding   2  60 

2,000  shingles,  at  S1.25  per  M   2  50 

Sash  and  glass,  about   2  00 

Wire  nails,  hinges,  etc   75 


Total  $16  50 


HARBORING  RATS. 

The  cat  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  rat, 
but  there  should  be  no  pet  cats.  The  only 
useful  cat  is  the  one  that  is  raised  at  the 
barn  or  stable,  and  which  receives  no  food 
at  the  house.  The  cat  must  also  be  re- 
garded as  a  depredator  and  destroyer  of 
chicks.  She  may  be  a  necessary  evil,  and 
must  be  treated  as  such,  by  protecting  the 
chicks.  Even  the  pet  cat  will  catch  and 
eat  young  chicks,  but  the  pet  cat  will  not 
keep  down  the  rats,  as  she  is  not  compelled 
to  depend  on  her  own  exertions  for  food. 
A  cat  that  is  forced  to  hunt  rata  becomes 
a  terror  to  them,  as  she  is  always  on  the 
alert,  and  though  she  will  occasionally 
secure  a  chick,  yet  she  will  not  do  one 
tenth  the  damage  that  will  result  from 
even  a  pair  of  rats.  A  cat  should  not 
have  any  acquaintances  among  the  farm- 


A  CUEAP  POULTUY-HOUSE. 

harbor  for  lice.  Tarred  paper  is  not  equal 
to  some  other  kinds  that  are  tough  in 
fiber,  but  it  is  a  better  protector  against 
lice.  Old  newspapers  may  be  pasted  on 
the  walls  as  a  cheap  method,  late  in  the 
season,  but  they  must  be  removed  before 
summer  sets  in,  or  the  lice  will  multiply 
with  great  rapidity. 

LEGHORNS  AS  EGG-PRODUCERS. 

It  is  a  large  Leghorn  hen  that  will  weigh 
five  pounds,  yet  they  are,  perhaps,  not 
excelled  as  egg-producers  by  any  other 
breed,  their  eggs  usually  weighing  about 
nine  to  a  pound.  They  have  been  known 
to  lay  as  many  as  150  eggs  in  a  year,  or 
more  than  three  times  their  own  weight. 
Compare  such  production  with  that  of  any 
other  producer  on  the  farm,  and  the  work 
of  the  hen  will  appear  enormous,  far  ex- 
ceeding the  cow,  proportionately.  The 
cow  is  capable  of  producing  more  than 
three  times  her  weight  of  milk  in  a  year, 
but  the  greater  portion  is  water,  and  con- 
tains less  solid  matter  than  eggs.  Viewing 
the  hens  as  a  whole,  it  is  apparent  that  their 
production  of  wealth  ia  far  greater  than 
that  with  which  they  are  credited. 

DAMAGED  GRAIN. 

It  is  a  matter  of  inquiry  whether  dam- 
aged wheat  should  be  used  for  poultry. 
No  better  use  can  be  made  of  it.  Wheat 
that  may  be  damaged  so  as  to  unfit  it  for 
other  purposes,  maybe  just  the  kind  that 
will  serve  as  a  change  for  the  hens.  Burnt 
wheat  is  beneficial,  serving  the  same  pur- 
pose as  charcoal,  and  moist  wheat  will  be 
relished.  We  do  not  advise  feeding  dam- 
aged grain  in  preference  to  that  which  is 
better,  but  we  do  adviae  the  use  of  all 


A  VARIETY  IS  BEST. 

Just  as  the  cattle  delight  in  securing 
green  food  from  the  pasture,  so  do  the 
fowls;  and  even  in  winter  the  hens,  like 
tlie  cattle,  are  not  content  with  an  ex- 
clusive grain  diet,  but  prefer  a  portion  of 
tlieir  food  to  be  more  bulky  and  less  con- 
centrated. At  this  season  the  hens  will 
thrive  best  on  the  range,  where  they  can 
secure  grass,  seeds  and  insects,  as  variety 
promotes  thrift. 

WASTE  FRUIT  FOR  POULTRY. 

It  may  not  be  known  that  if  waste 
apples  are  cooked  and  a  small  quantity  of 
meal  added,  the  hens  wiU  relish  the  mess. 
Experiments  made  by  Professor  W.  P. 
Wheeler,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  with  cooked 
apples,  gave  results  that  exceeded  his  an- 
ticipations. While  such  food  was  not 
equal  to  some  other  kinds,  yet  he  was 
convinced  that  it  paid  well  to  utilize  the 
waste  fruit  for  poultry. 

SUNFLOWER  SEED. 

It  is  not  always  convenient  to  detach 
the  seed  from  the  flower  heads  after  they 
are  dry,  and  this  fact  makes  the  use  of 
sunflower  seed,  as  food  for  poultry,  ob- 
jectionable to  some,  there  being  no  imple- 
ment that  will  "shell"  the  seed  from  the 
heads.  The  better  plan  is  to  cut  the  heads 
up  with  a  spade  into  small  pieces,  and  al- 
low the  hens  to  pick  the  seed  off  for 
themselves. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Stone  Ponltry-honse.— Mrs.  T.  J.  M., 
South  Park,  Kansas,  writes :  "We  propose 
building  a  stone  poultry-house,  but  learn  that 
stone  will  not  answer  as  well  as  wood.  Please 
advise." 

Reply  :— Fowls  do  not  thrive  as  well  in  the 
winter  in  a  stone  poultry-house  as  they  do  In 
one  built  of  boards. 

Scabby  I..egs.— S.  M.  H.,  Prescott,  Arizona, 
writes  :  "The  feet  and  legs  of  my  fowls  are  af- 
fected with  a  kind  of  scab,  or  warts.  Please 
suggest  a  remedy." 

Reply:— It  is  probably  what  Is  known  as 
scaly-leg,  or  .scabby-leg.  Annoint  with  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
three  parts  crude  petroleum,  once  a  week,  two 
or  three  times. 

Preserving:  Eggs — M.  L.  N.,  Calverton, 
Va.,  writes  :  "(1)  Which  is  the  best  mode  of 
preserving  eggs?  (2)  How  long  can  they  be 
kept?" 

Reply  :— (1)  Use  only  eggs  from  hens  not 
mated  with  males,  keep  them  on  racks  lu  a 
cool  place  and  turn  them  twice  a  week.  (2) 
They  will  keep  from  two  to  four  months,  ac- 
eording  to  the  temperature  to  which  they  are 
exposed;  the  cooler  the  longer  they  will  keep. 
No  packing  material  or  solutions  are  necessary. 


limir  ^TlinV  thorough  and  practical 

UIIMt  Bnsiness  College  Coarse 

fill  III  r  given  by  IUail,at  Student's  Home,by 

an  old  reliable  school.  No  e.\periment. 
7  Year.s'  Success.  Low  rates  and  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. .\I1  ages  and  botli  se.xes  taught.  It  will  pay  to 
investigate.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  free  trial  lesson 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  449  Main  St.,  Bnflalo,  N.  Y. 

^"hlZelf  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 

address,  for  circular,  Geo.  S.  Singer. Cardington, Ohio. 

PHICKEN  CHOLERA  CURE  and  preventive. 
**  The  disease  is  caused  by  small  worms  in  the  bowels. 
To  any  person  who  sends  me  one  dollar  I  will  send  the 
recipe.  Mes.  Maby  Lamb,  Somerville,  Butler  Co.,  0 
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^•KEAD  THIS  SOTICE.-®a 
Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  asb 
riRESiDE,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation UDon  matter.^  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inouirer  should  accompany 
e.ach  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  w  ritten  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.   


I^eactae<l  Ashes.— T.  S.,  Montpelier,  Ohio. 
There  is  very  little  value  in  leached  wood 
ashes.  Their'most  valuable  element,  potash, 
has  been  removed.  They  have  a  good  me- 
chanical effect  on  heavy  soils,  however. 

I.eaks  in  Water-tanli.— S.  G.,  Wellman, 
Iowa,  desires  the  best  method  of  stopping  the 
leaks  in  a  large,  circular  water-tank.  Draw 
out  the  water,  and  after  the  tank  is  dry,  fill 
the  cracks  carefullj'  with  Portland  cement 
and  fine  sand,  or  calk  them  with  hemp-twine 
and  white  lead. 

Valne  of  Bat  Mannre.— H.  S.,  Cartvillei 
Fa.,  asks  about  the  value  of  bat  manure. 

Replx  by  Joseph:— I  have  never  nsed  nor 
even  seen  any,  but  am  under  the  impression 
that  old  bat  manure,  as  found  in  caves,  is  very 
rich  iti  nitrogen.  Unfortunately,  I  have  no 
analysis  at  hand. 

Remedy  for  Cabbage-worm.— Mrs.  N.  Mc- 
C,  Milliken's  Bend,  La.,  asks  for  a  remedy  for 
cabbage-worms.  Use  buhacb,  kerosene  emul- 
sion, tar  water  or  eVeu  hot  water.  The  hot 
soapsuds  on  washing  days,  if  freely  sprinkled 
on  the  cabbages  with  an  ordinary  garden 
sprinkler,  will  keep  the  cabbages  clean. 

Clnbroot  in  Cabbage.- F.  K.,  Hadley,  Ta., 
writes :  "What  is  tlie  cause  of  "club  root"  in 
cabbage,  and  what  can  I  do  to  prevent  it?" 

Reply:— It  is  a  fungus  disease  about  which 
very  little  is  known.  The  way  to  avoid  it  is 
very  clear.  Put  the  cabbage  crop  on  a  new 
location  every  year.  Rotation  is  the  best  pre- 
ventive known.   Lime  is  said'to  do  some  good. 

Walnnt  Fence  Posts.— B.  G.  H.,  Leonard- 
town,  Mo.,  asks  if  black  walnut  posts  are 
durable.  He  has  been  selling  off  the  large 
logs  for  lumber,  and  has  ni  uch  timber  left  of  a 
suitable  size  for  fence  posts. 

Reply  :— Good,  sound  black  walnut  posts  are 
durable.  They  are  not  equal  to  locust,  or  quite 
as  good  as  sound  while  oak,  but  they  will  last 
a  long  while. 

Time  of  Digging  Potatoes.— W.  W., 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  asks:  "If  potatoes,  now  ripe, 
are  left  undug  till  cool  weather,  is  there  any 
danger  to  the  tubers  in  any  way  ?  " 

Reply"  by'  Joseph  :— Ripe  potatoes  will  keep 
much  better  in  the  even  temperature  of  a 
dark,  cool  cellar  than  in  the  ever-changing 
conditions,  both  in  regard  to  temperature  and 
moisture,  of  the  soil.  Dig  and  store  the  pota- 
toes as  soon  as  possible  after  the  tops  have 
died  down. 

Onion  Sets  on  Rich  Soil.— H.  L.  S.,  Bilt- 

more,  N.  C,  writes :  "In  July  I  sowed  onion 
seed  very  thickly  on  rich  land  for  onion  sets. 
The  plaiits  are  now  eight  or  ten  inches  high, 
but  have  formed  no  birlbs,  and  rather  look  like 
leeks.  What  can  I  do  with  them?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— Probably  the  soil  was 
too  rich  for  sets.  It  should  be  only  of  medium 
fertility  for  this  purpose.  If  left  growing,  the 
onions,  if  they  bulb  at  all,  will  probably  be 
much  too  large  for  sets.  Possibly  they  might 
be  utilized  for  pickling  or  ordinary  culinary 
uses.  If  you  are  bound  to  use  them  for  sets,  it 
might  do  to  pull  them  before  they  have 
reached  much  size,  ^and  dry  them  off  thor- 
oughly. 

Fertilizers  for  Wheat.— J.  R.  W.,  Artie, 
Ind.,  writes^:  "Am  thinking  of  sowing  1.50 
pounds  of  South  Carolina  rock  per  acre,  in  the 
fall,  supplemented  by  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  in  spring,  on  wheat.  "Will  this  be  ad- 
visable?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— It  depends  on  the  exist- 
ing soil  conditions.  If  the  soil  is  open— say,  of 
a  gravelly  character— and  has  been  cropped 
long  with  grains,  the  application  of  South 
Carolina  rock,  especially  if  "dissolved,"  will 
very  likely  give  you  good  results,  perhaps, 
almost  as  good  without  as  with  the  nitrate  of 
soda.  Should  the  grain,  in  spring,  by  weakly 
growth  or  yellowish  color,  show  that  nitrogen 
is  lacking,  apply  the  nitrate  of  soda.  In  any 
case,  these  applications  should,  at  the  start, 
be  made  in  a  rather  experimental  way. 

Killing  Pea-weevils.— W.  A.  H.  S.,  Ken- 
ton, Ohio,  wants  us  to  tell  him  how  seedsmen 
treat  seed  peas  to  kill  the  weevils  in  them. 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— One  way  the  seedsmen 
have  to  get  seed  peas  free  from  weevils,  is  to 
buy  them  In  localities  where  the  weevils  are 
not  troublesome.  The  stock  of  seed  peas  used 
to  be  largelv  imported  from  Canada  and  from 
England.  Canadian  peas,  however,  are  not 
any  more  free  from  weevils.  To  kill  the  larvae 
contained  in  peas  is  an  easy  enough  task.  Put 
the  peas  (or  beans)  in  a  barrel  or  other  vessel, 
place  a  shallow  dish  with  bisulphide  of  carbon 
upon  them,  and  cover  tightly.  The  fumes  of 
the  dreadful-smelling  stuff  will  penetrate  all 
through  the  peas  and  kill  every  weevil.  No 
li^ht  should  be  brought  into  the  same  room,  as 
the  drug  and  its  fumes  are  highly  inflammable 
and  explosive. 

Tomato-worm— Celery  on  Salt  Marsh.— 
W.  P.,  Dickenson,  Texas,  writes:  "What  can 
I  put  on  my  tomato-plants  to  keep  off  or  kill 
the  green  worm  ?  Hand-picking  is  very  slow 

\vork.  Will  celery  thrive  on  salt  marsh  land 

—a  black,  very  fertile  soil  that  seldom  over- 
flows?" „ 

Reply  by  Jo.seph  :— Pans  green  would 
probably  kill  the  large,  green  tomato-worm,  if 
put  on  in  same  manner  as  now  used  on  potato- 
vines.  But  I  would  not  advise  to  run  the  risk 
Involved  in  such  application.  Hand-picking 
is  effective,  and  the  little  work  that  it  requires 

should  not  be  feared.  A  piece  of  land  subject 

to  overflow  is  hardly  the  one  I  would  like  to 
risk  such  an  expensive  crop  as  celery  on. 
Otherwise,  a  black  piece  of  ground,  very  fer- 
tile, should  certainly  produce  good  celery. 

Tomato-blight— Masps  Eating  Melons. 
— H  R.  B.,  White  Bird,  Idaho,  writes  :  My  to- 
matoes, and  also  my  neighbors',  are  affected 
in  a  singular  way.  At  first  tliey  grow  nicely 
until  about  a  foot  high;  then  some  of  them 
will,  the  leaves  roll  up  and  lose  color,  and  in 
the  end  become  rusty,  ceasing  to  grow  and 

finally  dying.  Wasps,  or  liornets,  about  one 

inch  long,  are  very  numerous  here  and  do 
much  damage  to  our  melons.  How  can  we 
prevent  their  mischief  ?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— The  tomatoes  are  af- 
fected with  a  blight  or  rust.  Timely  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  copper  carbonate  would  probably  pre- 
vent the  trouble.  Possibly  the  atmospheric 
conditions  another  season  may  not  favor  the 
development  of  the  disease,  and  the  tomato- 
plants  may  remain  healthy.  It  will  be  an  al- 
most hopeless  task  to  fight  the  wasps  or  hornets 
unless  you  can  find  their  nests,  and  destroy 
them  when  the  inmates  are  all  at  home.  In  the 
night. 


.Mending  Rnbber  Boots.— J.  II.  t;..  .M  ii 
inee,  Uiiio.    In  ;inswer  to  your  query.  Wf  r. - 
puhlisli  f<.li.)M-iiig:    Procure  some  jmr 

gum  of  your  druggist,  and  also  some  pMtrlii  m  . 
Put  an  ounce  or  two  of  gum  into  three  or  four 
times  its  bulk  of  benzine,  cork  tightly  and 
allow  it  to  stand  four  or  five  daj'S,  when  it  will 
all  be  dissolved.  Wet  the  boots  for  an  inch  or 
more  around  the  hole,  and  scrape  with  a  knife. 
Repeat  this  wetting  with  benzine  and  scrap- 
ing several  times,  until  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  a  new  surface  exposed.  Wet  the  cloth 
side  of  the  patching  with  benzine  and  give 
one  slightscraping,  tlien  apply  with  a  knife  a 
good  coating  of  the  dissolved  rubber,  both  to 
the  boot  and  to  the  patch,  and  allow  it  to  dry 
until  it  will  not  stick  to  your  fingers,  then 
appl.v  the  two  surfaces  and  press  or  slightly 
hammer  into  as  perfect  compact  as  possible, 
and  set  away  for  a  day  or  two,  if  possible, 
before  using. 

Crop  for  Green  Manuring.- J.  T.  W. 
Humboldt,  Tenn.,  asks:  "Will  corn  and  peas, 
sown  together  and  plowed  under  just  before 
frost,  rot  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  a  tomato 
crop,  plants  of  which  are  to  be  set  out  first  of 
Api  il?  Will  this  combination  make  a  good 
fertilizer?" 

REPLY'  BY  Joseph:— In  your  climate  the 
green  stuff  plowed  under  in  autumn  will 
probably  be  thoroughly  rotted  by  the  time  you 
may  wish  to  set  out  tomato-plants.  But  why 
plant  corn  for  such  purpose?  The  peas  alone 
are  much  better.  Sow  thickly  enough  to  make 
a  good  stand  of  vines.  Supplement  this 
with  superphosphate  and  potash  (sulphate, 
muriate  or  kainit— whatever  you  can  get)  or 
with  wood  ashes  or  cotton-seed  hull  ashes,with 
some  superphosphate,  and  you  have  as  good 
a  manurefor  your  tomatoes  as  you  could  wish. 

Mannre  Applications. — D.  B.  K.,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  writes:  "I  read  with  considerable 
interest  your  article  on  manure  sheds.  Would 
now  liketoread  an  articleon  applying  manure 
to  the  soil  in  the  most  profitable  way." 

Reply  BY  Joseph  :— I  suppose  the  question 
refers  to  stable  manure.  The  most  economical 
waj'  to  apply  it,  that  is,  so  that  the  least 
amount  is  lost  to  the  soil,  is  to  haul  it  out  and 
spread  it  upon  the  land  as  fast  as  it  is  made. 
In  composting,  no  matter  how  carefully  done, 
there  is  at  least  some  loss,  and  yet  for  the  pur- 
poses of  gardening,  etc,  we  willingly  stand 
this  loss  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  manure  in 
better  (fiuer)  shape  for  mixing  with  the  soil, 
and  of  making  it  more  immediately  available 
for  our  vegetable  crops.  We  will  also  find  it 
most  profitable  to  use  the  manure  for  crops 
that  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  bring  us  the 
most  money.  Before  applying  manure  to  the 
wheat  and  oat  field,  we  should  be  sure  that  our 
fruit  and  vegetable  gardens  have  all  they  need. 

Onion  Qneries.—W.  C.  T.,  Locust  Valley, 
N.  Y.,  asks  :  "Would  it  do  to  set  onion  plants 
on  land  where  the  seed  onions  were  affected 
with  smut  ?  Would  it  effect  onion  sets  put  out 
in  the  spring?  Is  there  anj' way  to  clear  the 
ground  of  smut?  Can  anything  be  done  to 
protect  the  onion  leaf  from  attacks  of  the 
small,  yellow  lice  that  infest  the  plants  in 
large  numbers  in  dry  seasons,  and  often  almost 
ruin  the  crop?" 

Reply' BY' Joseph  :— I  would,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, change  the  location  of  the  onion 
patch,  although  sets,  owing  to  the  brief 
period  of  growth  required  to  get  them  into 
market  as  bunching  onions,  are  in  compar- 
atively little  danger.  There  is  no  practical 
way,  to  my  knowledge,  of  clearing  land  of  the 
germs  of  any  fungus  disease,  except  starving 
it  out  by  refusing  to  plant  the  crop  on  which 
it  feeds,  for  a  number  of  years.  Insects  on 
onion  leaves  might  be  destroyed,  possibly,  by 
spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  a  strong 
solution  of  muriate  of  potash. 

Formula  for  Fertilizer.— J.  M.T.,  Serpent, 
La.,  asks  Joseph's  opinion  on  the  following 
fertilizer,  which  he  has  seen  recommended  in 
an  eastern  journal:  500  pounds  air-slacked 
lime,  300  pounds  common  salt,  .300  pounds 
ground  phosphate  rock,  100  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda.  Directions  for  mixing  as  follows:  Wet 
enough  to  keep  down  the  dust;  mix  and  let 
lay  for  twenty  days,  shoveling  over  two  or 
three  times  during  that  time. 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— The  only  ingredients  of 
value  in  this  mixture  for  ordinary  soils  are 
the  two  last  named— phosphate  "rock  and 
nitrate  of  soda.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  air- 
slacked  liine  should  be  used,  nor  common  salt, 
either.  In  place  of  the  ground  phosphate, 
unless  this  is  the  soft  and  high-grade  Florida 
article,  I  would  use  dissolved  rock  (acid  phos- 
phate) or  dissolved  bone.  Nitrate  of  soda 
should  not  cost  much  above  S4.5  per  ton  in 
New  Orleans.  Acid  phosphate  should  be 
bought  for  less  than  $20  per  ton.  Each  can  be 
applied  separately.  No  particular  need  of 
mixing  them. 

Pot  Plants  Dying  at  the  Roots.— Annie 
F.  W.,  Scipio,  Utah,  asks  about  the  cause  of 
her  pot  plants  dying  at  the  roots,  and  for  a 
remedy. 

REPLY'  BY  Joseph  :— The  trouble  may  be  due 
to  one  of  a  number  of  causes.  The  most 
probable  one  is  overwatering.  E.xamine  the 
soil  of  your  pots  and  see  whether  it  is  too  wet, 
and  perhaps  sour,  or  not.  Provide  good  drain- 
age by  putting  a  layer  of  small  pieces  of 
crockery,  broken  pots,  charcoal,  pebbles,  etc., 
in  the  bottom  of  pot,  and  then  fill  up  with 
good  potting  soil  (a  mixture  of  good  loam, 
some  sharp  sand  and  some  fine  manurel. 
Water  enough  so  the  soil  is  moistened  clear 
to  the  center,  then  do  not  water  again  until 
the  moisture  is  pretty  well  gone.  To  keep  the 
soil  in  a  mud-like  condition  all  the  time  is  to 
Invite  disaster.  It  may  be  advisable  to  give 
your  plants  a  very  thorough  overhauling.  Get 
new  potting  soil ;  clean  and  wash  all  the  pots; 
wash  the  roots  of  plants,  freeing  them  from 
all  dirt.  Then  repot  and  water  according  to 
my  suggestions  and  I  think  jou  will  have  no 
more  trouble. 

Utilizing  a  Carcass— Roots  and  Salt  for 
StocU— Cabbage  Enemies  — Peannts.—  T. 
M.  E.,  Atkinson,  N.  C,  asks :  "Is  it  advisable 
to  bury  flesh,  such  as  a  dead  pig,  near  a  fruit- 
tree?   If  so,  should  it  be  put  under  or  above 

the  roots?  Are  mangels  or  sugar-beets  good 

for  fattening  cattle?  If  animals  have  access 

to  rock  salt,  will  they  need  othersalt  ?  Some 

of  our  cabbages  are  infested  by  lice  and  worms. 

What  remedy  is  there?  Is  it  essential  to 

cover  the  bloom  of  peanuts  to  insure  a  crop?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— If  you  wish  to  get  rid  of 
the  dead  animal  the  quickest  possible  way, 
and  still  get  soma  good  from  It,  bury  it  near  a 
fruit-tree  or  grape-vines,  deep  enough  so  the 
gases  resulting  from  decomposition  will  not 
become  noxious  to  people.  The  tree  or  vine 
will  find  the  plant  food  contained  in  the  carcass 
after  awhile.  If  It  is  desired,  however,  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  dead  animal, 
cutitupand  compost  it  with  fermenting  stable 
manure,  covering  the  heap  with  soil,  to  catch 

all  the  resulting  ammonia.  There  is  not 

much  fattening  material  In  mangels.  Sugar- 
beets  with  corn  will  do  first-rate,  especially  if 

plenty  of  the  latter  is  used.  Rock  salt  (a 

"salt  lick")  is  all  that  is  required  in  that  line. 

 Sprinkle   or   spray  your  cabbages  with 

kerosene    emulsion   or  muriate  of  potash 

solution.  The  blos.soms  of  peanuts  need  not 

be  covered.  Keep  the  soil  around  the  plants 
well  looteoed  up ;  that  is  the  only  thing  re- 


ALLCO 

POROUS  PLASTERS. 

If  you  suffer  with  lame  back,  especially  in  morning,  Allcock's 

Plasters  are  a  sure  relief. 
If  you  cannot  sleep,  try  an  Allcock  Plaster,  well  up  between 

shoulder  blades — often  relieves — sometimes  cures.  Try 

this  before  you  resort  to  opiates. 
If  any  of  your  muscles  are  lame — joints  stiff — feel  as  if  they 

wanted  oiling— or  if  you  suffer  with  any  local  pains  or 

aches,  these  plasters  will  cure  you. 
If  you  use  them  once  you  will  realize  why  so  many  plasters 

have  been  made  in  imitation  of  them.    Like  all  good 

things  they  are  copied  as  closely  as  the  law  allows. 

Don't  be  duped  by  taking  an  imitation  when  it  is  as 

easy  to  get  the  genuine. 

If  you  always  insist  upon  having  Allcock's  Porous  PLASTERS 
and  never  accept  a  substitute,  you  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 


VETERINARY. 

*Jg<Condueted  by  Dp.  H.  J.  Detmers.^^ 

Professor  o£  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
University. 

To  regnlar  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  "Where  an  imineiliate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers,  35  King  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Bloody  Milk.— B.  H.,  Cascade,  Wis.  Please 
consult  Farm  .^nd  Fireside  of  August  15th. 

Holds  I'p  Her  Milk.— A.  E.  A.,  Burwell, 
Neb.  Milk  your  cow  crosswise;  that  is,  the 
left  front  and  the  right  hind  teat,  and  the  left 
hind  and  the  right  front  teat  together,  or  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  cow,  very  likely,  will 
let  down  the  milk. 

Swelling  in    the  Hock-joint. —  W.  R., 

Burnet,  Texas,  writes :  "I  have  a  horse  seven 
years  old  that  is  afflicted  with  a  swelling  in 
his  hock-joint.  I  think  it  is  what  is  called 
spavin.  He  has  been  in  that  condition  about 
a  year." 

Asswxxi:- If  your  horse  has  spavin  and  is 
lame,  wait  with  the  treatment  until  cold 
weather  sets  in.  You  will  find  full  directions 
in  one  of  the  November  numbers  of  this 
paper. 

Abscesses.— T.  D.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  writes : 
"I  have  two  barrow-pigsjupon  which  abscesses 
have  formed.  They  seem  healthy  and  are  in 
good  condition.  Would  it  do  any  good  to  open 
the  abscesses?" 

Answer  :— Abscesses  should  be  opened  as 
soon  as  matured  or  fluctuating,  and  then,  if 
possible,  at  the  lowest  point.  After  having 
been  opened,  some  antiseptic  dressing— for  in- 
stance, a  five-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid— should  be  used  at  least  twice  a  day  until 
a  healing  Is  effected. 

Blind  Staggers.- F.  C.  B.,  Sykesville,  Pa. 
You  describe  a  case  of  so-called  "blind  stag- 
gers," a  disease  caused  by  pressure  upon  the 
brain  tissue,  usually  produced  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  serous  exudates  in  the  interior 
cavities  of  the  brain.  In  comparatively  rare 
cases  the  pressure  is  due  to  other  morbid  con- 
ditions, exostosis  for  instance.  The  disease, 
as  a  rule,  is  incurable.  A  temporarj'  improve- 
ment may  be  effected  by  light  diet,  and  a  low 
temperature  consequently,  during  the  colder, 
seasons  of  the  year.  A  horse  thus  affected,  on 
account  of  being  dangerous  because  insane, 
should  not  be  used  on  the  road. 

tost  the  Use  of  Her  Tail.— W.  D.,'  Dy- 
singer,  N.  Y.,  writes  :  "  We  have  a  young  cow 
that  seems  to  have  lost  the  use  of  her  tall. 
Do  not  think  it  has  been  so  any  length  of 
time.  She  can  move  the  lower  part  a  little, 
but  the  upper  part,  for  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen inches,  seems  to  be  almost  immovable. 
She  will  calve  the  fore  part  of  October." 

Answer:— If  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  par- 
tial loss  of  the  use  of  the  foil  do  not  consist  in 
permanent  morbid  changes  ;  if,  for  instance, 
a  fracture  of  one  of  the  caudal  vertebrte  con- 
stitutes the  cause,  the  cow,  grndually,  will  re- 
gain the  use  of  her  tail.  Nothing  can  be  done, 
unless  the  cause  is  ascertained  and  found  to 
be  something  that  can  be  removed  by  artificial 
means.  If  the  paralysis  does  not  extend 
further  forward  than  the  root  of  the  tail.  It 
will  hardly  have  any  effect  on  the  act  of  par- 
turition. 

Hurt  in  the  Cars.- J.  S.,  Hersman,  III., 
writes  :  "  I  have  a  six-year-old  mare  that  was 
shipped  from  Colorado  and  got  hurt  in  the 
car.  Her  fore  foot  is  swelled  up  twice  the 
natural  size,  and  she  is  pigeon-toed.  What 
will  reduce  the  swelling?  It  Is  a  sprain,  and 
is  hard  on  one  side  and  soft  on  the  other." 

Answer  :— The  treatment  of  a  case  like  yours 
depends  altogether  upon  the  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  Injured  parts;  hence,  upon  the  re- 
sult of  a  careful  examination.  For  all  I  know, 
a  luxation  of  the  joint,  or  even  the  fracture  of 
a  bone,  or  rupture  of  a  ligament,  may  have 
taken  place.  In  either  case,  first  a  "setting" 
of  the  injured  parts  should  at  once  have  been 
effected,  and  then  a  bandage  suited  to  the  case 
should  have  been  applied.  It  may  be  too  late 
now;  besides  that,  your  description  does  not 
enable  me  to  make  a  definite  diagnosis.  If 
you  want  to  do  something,  have  the  animai 
first  examined  by  a  veterinarian. 

A  Bad  Hoof.— J.  A.  Z.,  Tuscumbia.  Ala., 
writes:  "I  have  a  mare  that  ha-sa  bad  hoof. 
A  shoe  will  not  stay  on  her  foot  any  length  of 
time.   The  hoof  Is  brittle." 

Answer:— I  do  not  know,  and  you  do  not 
inform  me  of  the  morbid  processes  thatcaused 
the  hoof  to  become  brittle  and  degenerate, 
hence,  it  is  difficult  to  give  reliable  advice. 
Still  I  have  no  doubt  some  improvement  will 
be  effected  if  the  shoes  are  removed,  and  from 
time  to  time  the  loose  and  broken  horn  of  the 
hoof  is  cut  away,  and  If  the  mare  can  have  the 
benefit  of  a  good  pasture  that  Is  neither  too 
wet  nor  too  dry,  and  is  exempted  Jfrom  work. 
External  applications,  at  beat,  bave  only  a 


temporary  effect  andean  do  no  good  unless 
applied  under  the  directions  of. a  corapeleut 
veterinarian.  Maybe,  too,  that  you  desire  the 
shoes  lo  staj' on  longer  than  they  ought  to. 
Horseshoes  should  be  reset  at  least  once  a 
month.  If  they  are  not  the  hoof  will  be  in- 
jured. 

Probably  l.yniphangi]itis.— R.  L.,  Rail, 
Mo.,  writes :"  What  is  the  matter  with  my 
jack, and  what  should  be  done  for  him  ?  Every 
year,  after  the  season  is  nearly  over,  his  legs 
break  out  in  sores  and  remain  sore  until  cold 
weather.  This  j'earthey  are  worse  than  ever 
before;  one  fore  leg  and  one  hind  leg  are  very 
badly  swollen.  The  sores  are  mostly  on  or 
near  the  joints,  the  knees  being  the  worst; 
sometimes  they  begin  to  dry  up  and  look  as 
though  they  were  better,  then  break  out  again 
worse  than  before.  They  discharge  a  kind  of 
thick,  clotted  blood,  and  look  red  and  angry; 
also  have  a  terrible  smell,  but  have  ■very  little 
fever.  He  will  be  six  years  old  this  fall;  has 
never  been  crowded  during  the  season.  He  Is 
not  lame,  and  gets  around  lively." 

Answer:— A  timely  opening  of  the  abscesses, 
a  splitting  open  of  fistulous  canaU  that  may 
happen  to  exist,  a  dressing— twice  a  day— of 
the  sores  with  iodoform,  a  light  diet  and  suit- 
able exercise  for  the  animal  may  effect  a  cure. 

Warts.— E.  G.  W.,  Lyons,  N.  Y.  Although 
more  Inquiries  have  been  answered  in  these 
columns  in  regard  to  warts,  than  to  any  other 
ailment,  I  will  briefly  recapitulate.  The  treat- 
ment of  warts  depends  upon  thelrcouditions, 
their  size,  form  and  situation.  Common 
warts,  If  pedunculated,  that  is,  having  a  neck, 
are  best  removed  by  means  of  a  ligature  (a 
good, waxed  cord  made  by  a  shoemaker),  or  by 
means  of  a  knife  and  caustics.  Tessile  or  flat 
warts  can  be  removed  by  caustics— a  careful 
application  of  nitric  acid,  for  Instance,  or  by 
means  of  the  knife,  followed  by  caustics. 
Small  warts  on  tender  skin,  for  Instance,  on 
the  eyelids,  are  often  best  removed  by  fre- 
quently painting  them  over,  by  means  of  a 
camel-hair  pencil,  with  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  In  alcohol.  So- 
called  malignant  warts,  the  treatment  of 
which,  however,  should  Invariably  be  left  to  a 
veterinarian,  hardly  ever  yield  to  anything 
less  than  arsenious  acid. 

Got  Kicked.— A.  L.  H.,  Ashley,  O.,  writes: 
"I  have  a  colt  two  months  old  the  first  day  of 
August.  On  the  fifth  day  of  August  I  found  it 
dragging  one  leg.  I  can  give  no  other  reason 
than  a  kick,  but  could  not  see  anj'  maik.  Its 
stifie-joint  was  swelled  as  much  as  the  skin 
could  hold.  It  cannot  lift  Us  foot  off  of  the 
ground.  I  think  the  stifie-cap  is  all  right. 
The  swelling  has  aboutall  gone  down.  Its  hip 
seems  to  be  wasting  away  a  little.  It  does  not 
seem  sore  to  the  touch.  The  main  swelling  is 
from  the  stifle  down." 

Answer  :— .Such  an  injury  to  the  stifle  or 
knee-joint  is  really  too  severe  to  be  treated 
from  a  distance  and  without  an  examination 
of  the  animal.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  the 
best  advice  I  can  give  is,  and  must  be,  to  em- 
ploy a  competent  veterinarian  and  to  entrust 
the  treatment  to  him.  Not  knowing  all  the 
small  places  and  post-offices  even  In  Ohio, 
and  still  less  in  other  states,  inquirers  would 
do  well  to  add  the  name  of  the  county,  because 
b.v  doing  so  they  would  often  enable  me  to 
give  them  more  definite  advice. 

A  Champignon— Chronic  Distemper.— 
G.  M.  R.,  Maysville,  W.  Va.,  writes:  "I  have  a 
yearling  colt  that  was  castrasted  In  the  spring. 
It  healed,  but  left  the  cord  out.  The  cord 
is  swelled  and  looks  like  proud  flesh.  We 

have    no    veterinarian    convenient.  Also 

have  a  mare  that  had  distemper  three  years 
ogo,  and  it  fell  in  her  head,  and  one  of  her  ears 
runs  all  the  time.  She  breeds,  and  seems 
healthy,and  hasfinecolts.  She  is  six  years  old." 

Answer:— A  so-called  champignon— for  that 
is  what  you  describe— is  apt  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance If  (1)  the  incision  into  the  scrotum  Is 
too  small,  and  (2)  the  spermatic  cord  remains 
agglutinated  to  the  borders  of  the  wound,  and 
is  not  loosened  and  replaced  In  the  scrotum 
when  the  clamps  are  removed.  The  remedy 
consists  In  throwing  the  animal,  loosening 
the  degenerated  spermatic  cord  from  the  sur- 
rounding tissue,  either  with  the  finger,  with 
.the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  or  even,  if  necessary, 
with  the  knife,  and  this  done,  applying  a 
clamp  to  the  spermatic  cord,  if  possible,  above 
the  degenerated  part ;  or,  at  any  rate,  as  high 
as  possible.  In  about  twenty-four  hours  the 
clamps  may  be  removed,  the  parts  below  be 
cut  away  and  the  stump  be  replaced  in  the 

scrotum.  As  to  your  second  question,  no 

treatment  can  be  prescribed,  and  the  case, 
very  likely,  is  incurable,  unless  a  competent 
veterinarian  can  execute  or  at  least  superin- 
tend the  treatment,  because  very  likely  sur- 
gical operations,  such  as  trepanlng  the  frontal 
slnusses,  etc.,  are  necessary. 

LOS  ANGELES,  GALA. 

Gen.  W.  E.  Veazie  writes  as  follows  :  "With  Quinn's 
Ointment  I  have  removed  swelling  on  Hock  Joint 
which  has  been  there  three  years,  also  used  it  for 
Splints  on  number  of  my  Colts.  It  has  taken  tbeni  off 
in  every  case."  For  Curbs,  Spavins,  WindpufTs,  nee 
it.  Trial  box  25  cents,  silver  or  stamps.  Begular 
size  Jl.sn.  delivered.  Address  W.  B.  Eddy  ilfc  Co.» 
Whitehall,  N.  Y. 
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BABY'S  BEDTIME  SONG. 

Sway  to  and  fro  in  the  twilight  gray, 
This  is  tlie  ferry  for  Shadowtown  ; 

It  ill  ways  sails  at  the  end  of  day, 
Just  as  tlie  darkness  is  closing  down. 

Rest,  little  head,  on  my  shoulder,  so, 

A  sleepy  kiss  is  the  only  fare ; 
Drifting  away  from  the  world  we  go. 

Baby  and  I,  in  a  rocking-chair. 

See,  where  the  fire  logs  glow  and  spark, 
Glitter  the  lights  of  Shadowland  ; 

The  pelting  rains  on  the  window,  liark  ! 
Are  ripples  lapping  upon  Us  strand. 

There  where  the  mirror  is  glancing  dim, 
A  lake  with  its  shimmering  cool  and  still ; 

Blossoms  are  waving  above  its  brim. 
Those  over  there  on  the  wlndow-sill. 

Rock  slow,  more  slow,  in  the  dusky  light, 
Silently  lower  the  anchor  down  ; 

Dear  little  passenger,  say  good-night. 
We've  reached  the  harbor  of  Shadowtown. 

— Frederick  JYews. 


The  refuse  from  one  crop  of  an  acre  of 
tomatoes  contains  more  fertilizing  material 
than  similar  remains  of  most  other  crops. 
Read  adv.  of  B.&  O.R.  R.  on  page  400,  this  paper. 

The  new  California  lake  promises  to  be 
permanent,  and  to  deepen  as  the  months  go 
on.  Its  effects  upon  climate  remain  to  be  seen. 

A  LiTTE  Febuy,  jST.  J.,  barber  went  to  sleep  In 
his  shop  tlie  other  day,  and  awoke  to  find 
himself  blind.  The  supposition  is  that  he  liad 
talked  himself  blind  in  his  sleep.— Buffalo  Ex- 
press. 

The  latest  improvements  in  the  long-dis- 
tance telephones  have  raised  the  question  of 
the  probability  of  their  being  put  into  opera- 
tion between  this  country  and  Europe. 

In  the  351  towns  and  cities  of  Massachusetts, 
248  now  have  free  public  libraries,  and  the 
state  has  lately  provided  aid  for  the  103  small 
towns  and  villages  which  have  no  libraries. 

Beecham's  Pills  act  like  magic  on  a  Weak 
Stomach. 

"We  have  a  creature  at  our  house  that  has 
four  legs  and  only  one  foot,"  said  a  travelling 
salesman ;  and  nobody  believed  him  until  he 
explained  that  it  was  a  heAsteaA.— Exchange. 

Internally,  turpentine  has  enjoyed  for  a 
century  the  reputation  of  being  a  specific  for 
sciatica.  Its  mode  of  operation  is  unknown, 
but  that  it  cures  stands  as  a  proof  of  Its  virtue. 
Ten  drops  three  times  a  day  in  sweetened 
water  is  the  dose. 

A  CIKCUS  manager  was  asked  how  his  great 
show  could  be  moved  so  quickly  and  easily. 
"Why,"  said  he,  "you  see,  every  elephant  has 
a  trunk,  the  kangaroos  all  carry  pouches,  and 
the  bears  have  grips."— iVew  York  Journal. 

We  will  mail  free  to  any  address,  a  copy  of 
our  Home  Treatment,  a  positive  cure  for  Leu- 
corrhea.  Whites  and  all  Female  Weakness. 
Send  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope.  May 
Flower  Med.  Co.,  85  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

When  Austin  Whltcomb  was  in  Kentucky 
last  fall,  he  secured  some  young  quails.  On 
his  return  he  gave  a  pair  to  George  A.  Gal- 
loupe,  among  others.  The  hen  quail,  in  due 
time,  commenced  laying,  and  died  after  de- 
positing her  fifteenth  egg.  With  commend- 
able loyalty  and  devotion  the  male  quail  went 
on  the  nest  and  sat  there,  after  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion,  for  four  long  weeks,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  the  substitute  came  off 
with  a  full  count  of  lively  young  quails.  An 
Interesting  point  in  connection  with  this  In- 
cidRnt  is  that  it  demonstrates  the  hatching 
period  of  quails,  which  is  not  given  in  any 
work  on  birds.— Beverly  (jlfast.)  Citizen. 


A  HARVEST  EXCURSION. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.  B.  cfe  Q,.  R.  R  will 
sell  from  principal  stations  on  its  lines,  on 
Tuesday,  September  29,  Harvest  Excursion 
tickets  at  low  rates  to  principal  cities  and 
points  in  the  farming  regions  of  the  West, 
Southwest  and  Northwest.  For  tickets  and 
further  information  call  on  your  nearest  C.  B. 
&  Q,.  ticket  agent,  or  address  P.  S.  Eustis,Gen'l 
Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  THIMBLE. 

It  is  said  that  thirribles  (which  are  claimed 
as  a  Dutch  invention)  have  been  found  at 
Herculaneum.  The  etyjnology  of  thimble  is 
from  thumb-bell,  as  it  was  formerly  worn,  like 
sailors'  thimble,  on  the  thumb.  The  Germans 
call  the  thimble  "flnger-hut"  (finger-hat).  A 
silver  thimble  is  a  very  small  thing,  yet  it 
takes  more  than  twenty  men,  besides  a  great 
deal  of  machinery,  to  make  one.  The  man- 
ufacture of  thimbles  was  introduced  into 
England  from  Holland  in  1695,  by  John  Soft- 
ing.    _ 

WIPING  OUT  A  CHURCH  DEBT. 

A  novel  plan  for  extinguishing  a  church 
debt  has  been  hit  upon  in  Melbourne.  The 
cluircli  committee— or  vestry,  as  the  case  may 
be— divide  the  total  debt  among  themsel'^'^es, 
and  eacli  man  insures  his  life  for  the  amount 
that  falls  to  his  share.  The  policies  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  church,  aud  tl)0  annual  payments 
on  them  are  made  outof  the  (:ollections.  Then, 
of  course,  as  the  members  pt  the  cftnimittee 
drop  off,  tlip  xunis  insured  on  theji-  lives  di'op 
in,  and  later,  when  the  last  comqiitteeman 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Sent  free,  on  application,  to  residents  of  the 
state  in  which  the  station  is  located.  Address 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Alabama.— (Auburn)  Third  annual  report 
for  1891. 

California. —  (Berkeley)  Bulletin  No.  93. 
Investigation  of  California  oranges  and 
lemons. 

Delaware.— (Newark)  Bulletin  No.  13,  July, 
1891.   The  leaf-blight  of  the  pear  and  quince. 

Florida.— (Lake  City)  Bulletin  No.  13,  April, 
1891.   Miscellaneous  experiments. 

Georgia.  —  (Experiment)  Bulletin  No.  13, 
July,  1891.  1.  Analyses  of  feeding  stuffs.  2. 
Forage  plants. 

Illinois. —  (Champaign)  Bulletin  No.  16, 
May,  1891.   Experiments  in  pig  feeding. 

IowA.-(Ames)  Bulletin  No.  13,  May,  1891. 
Experiments  in  feeding  for  milk.  Treatment 
of  fungous  diseases.  Some  insects  destructive 
to  grass.  Blossoms  of  the  orchard  fruits— their 
relative  hardiness.  Some  observations  on  con- 
taminated water  supply  for  live  stock. 

Kansas.— (Manhattan)  Third  annual  report 
for  1890. 

Louisiana.— (Baton  Rouge)  Bulletin  No.  5. 
Sugar  making  on  a  small  scale.  Bulletin  No. 
10.  Systematic  feeding  of  work  stock  a  preven- 
tive of  disease.  Some  of  the  diseases  of  farm 
animals. 

Massachusetts.— (State  Station,  Amhurst) 
Bulletin  No.  40,  July,  1891.  Some  diseases  of 
lettuce  and  cucumbers.  Analyses  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers. 

Mississippi.— (Agricultural  College)  Bulletin 
No.  15,  June,  1891.  Feeding  experiments. 
Milk-testing  apparatus. 

New  Jersey. -(New  Brunswick)  Bulletin 
No.  81,  July  1,  1891.  Analyses  of  fertilizers. 
Bulletin  No.  82,  July  3,  1891.  The  rose-chafer, 
or  "rose-bug." 

New  York.- (State  Station,  Geneva)  Annual 
report  for  1890. 

New  York.— (Cornell  Station,  Ithaca)  Bulle- 
tin No.  28,  June,  1891.  Experiments  in  the 
forcing  of  tomatoes. 

North  Carolina.— (Raleigh)  Bulletin  No. 
76,  March,  1891.  Plant  diseases  and  how  to 
combat  them. 

Ontario.  —  (Agricultural  College  Station, 
Guelph)  Bulletin  44.  Ensilage  and  roots  for 
swine.  Bulletin  45.  Ginseng.  Bulletin  46. 
Variations  In  the  fat  of  milk. 

Texas.— (College  Station)  Bulletin  14,  March, 
1891.  Effect  of  cotton-seed  and  cotton-seed 
meal  in  the  dairy  ration  on  gravity  and  centrif- 
ugal creaming  of  milk.  Bulletin  15,  May, 
1891.  Influence  of  climate  on  composition  of 
corn.  Digestibility  of  southern  food  stuffs. 
Cotton-seed  hulls.  Corn  fodder.  Ash  analyses. 
Roasted  cotton-seed.  Bulletin  16,  June,  1891. 
Work  In  horticultural  drainage  experiments. 

Utah.— (Logan)  Bulletin  No.  7,  July,  1891. 
Draft  of  mowing-machines. 

Virginia. —  (Blacksburg)  Bulletin  No.  10, 
June,  1891.   Steer  and  pig  feeding. 

West  Virginia.— (Morgantovvn)  Bulletin  No. 

14,  February,  1891.  Farm  and  garden  insects, 
and  experiments  with  remedies.  Bulletin  16, 
April,  1891.  Preliminary  Investigation  of  insect 
ravages.  Bulletin  No.  17,  May,  1891.  Black 
spruce. 

Wisconsin. —  (Madison)  Bulletin  28,  July, 
1891.  The  construction  of  silos. 

United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
TTJBE,— (Washington)  Bulletin  No.  2.  Oflice  of 
Experiment  Stations.  Digest  of  the  annual 
reports  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
in  the  United  States  for  1888,  Part  2.  Bulletin 
No.  5.  Forestry  Division— What  is  forestry? 
Division  of  Botany — Catalogue  of  economic 
plants  In  the  collection  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Contributions 
from  the  U.  S.  Natlop^l  Herbarium,  Vol.  I,  No. 

15,  Vol.  II,  No.  1.  Division  of  Ornithology  aud 
Mammalogy— North  American  Fauna,  No.  5. 
Division  of  Statistics— Report  on  the  condition 
of  growing  crops  for  July,  1891. 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY. 

"Who  was  Ireland's  greatest  benefactor?" 
"ChristopBer  Columbus.     He  discovered 
America." 


Do  You  Want  a  Year's  Subscription 
Free  ?  and  the  Best  Weekly  Farm 
Paper  for  the  Rest  of  this 
Year  Free,  also? 

We  are  again  getting  up  a  big  cliib  of 
Subscriptions  for  the  best  of  all  the  week- 
ly farm  papers,  The  Rural  New-  Yorker. 
Its  regular  price  is  |2.00  a  year,  and  it  is 
well  worth  it.  Its  price  to  clubs  is  $1.50 
to  each  subscriber  in  the  club.  We  will 
take  your  subscription  at  |1.50  and  include 
a  year's  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fire- 
side without  extra  charge,  The  JRiiral 
Neiv-Yorker  to  be  sent  from  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  order  to  January  1,  189.3.  You  can 
get  a  specimen  copy  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  free  by  addressing  the  publishers, 
New  York  City. 
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WINOHESTgR  Su  00.  ChemiiSt^ 


Members  of  the 

Alliance,  Grange,  League 

and  other  orgauizatiuns  will  make  a  iuistak<; 
if  they  buy  a 

BUGGY,  VEHICLE  or  HARNESS 

of  any  kind  before 
seeingour  free, 
bisr  (*atalos:ue, 

just  out,  show- 
iDg  over  lUO  dif- 
ferent styles  of 
Carriages  and 

Harness.     

Ha  oasb  in  advance  r«4iuire<l  from  members. 

Cincinnati  is 
the  largest  car- 
riage market  in 
the  world,  and 
we  are  ahead  of 
the  procession. 

SEtf"  Reference  :  Second  Nanunal  Bank,  Cincinnati. 
Get  our  prices 
and  compare 
them  with  your 
local  dealer's 
prices.  Goods 
are  hand  made 
and  warranted 
for  2  years. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ANYTHING  ON  WHEELS 

We  will  send  a 
beautiful  Alli- 
ance badge  to 
any  one  who 
will  send  us  the 
addresses  of 
ten  prospective 
buyers. 

ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.  Cincinnati,  0. 
FOR  SALE.  CHEAP  FARMS  IN  VIRGINIA 

Timber  lands  and  granite  quarries.  Mild  climate. 
Good  markets.  Catalogue  free.  Correspondence  solic- 
ited. THE  VIRGINIA  ISIMIGEATION  LAND  AND 
IMPROVEMENT  CO.,  PETERSBUKG,  VA. 

WANTtD-INDIAH  RtlICS,&c.  Send  6c. 
■  for  list  of  prices  I  pay  for  rare 
_  coins,  old  paper  money,  Stamps, 

Belies,  &c.     S.  W.  Mekceb,  Cinciknati,  O. 


$50  30 

W  GUARANTEE  $150  Profit  in  4  Weel 


DAYS 

$150  Profit  in  4  Weeki 
or  No  Pay.   Send  Stamp  for  Free  Samples. 
SNOOP  &  Co.,  Racine,  Wi3» 


fRIIITAR  "1"  BANJO  self-taught  without  notes 
uwiini)  with  Howe's  Charts.  5nc.  set  (24).  Cir- 
■cnlar  free.   E.  C.  HOWE,  B  5.3,  Three  Oaks,  Micri. 


DYSPEPSIA 


New,  Certain  Cure. 

Trial  Packase  Free. 

F.  A.  STUART. 
Marshall,  9Iich. 


How  much  will  von  erive 
to  have  them  PERBIA- 
NENTLY  CURED?  Send 
•00  cents  tor  trial  bottle.  .Ad- 
dress J.  H.  Gamble,  Box  17,  Merrimack,  Wis. 


PILES 


STARCH  POLISH. 

By  uemg  this  polish  yon  can  cbtain  .is  beautiful  a 
g\om  on  your  collars.  cuiTs,  etc.,  .as  when  new.  No 
trouble  to  use.  Sample  package  in  cts.  For  10  cents  I 
ivill  send  a  cake  of  Frozen  Perfume,  which  is  in  a 
solid,  transparent  form.  Cannot  spill  or  waste.  Will 
last  for  years.  3  packages  starch  polish  and  3  cakes 
perfume,  50  cts.    Silver  or  stamps. 

JAS.  W.  WATSON,  New  Albion,  N.  Y. 
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PAT  APPLIED  HOR 

Cut  Rbows  the  latest  improvement  in 

MILKING  TUBES  cows  cartbe 

milked  without  admitting  any  air  into  the  teat.  CAPON- 
IZIN6  TOOLS  of  every  description,  with  instructions,  cow 
milkingtubes,teat  dilators, windy  dropsy  trocars, poul- 
try killing  knives,  roop  syringes,  anti-feather  pullers, 
gapes  exterminators,  egg  testers, how  to  make  poultry 
pay,etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  of  WH.  H.  WIGMORE  Poultry 
and  Cattle  Specialties,  107  S.  8TH  ST..  PHIIADELPHIA,  PA. 

VOU  Cflfl  GET 

THIS  PAPER 

FREE. 


We  malte  this  liberal  offer,  as  follows  : 

ANY  PERSON  can  have  this  paper  one 
year  free  by  sending  us  one  NEW 
yearly  subscriber  at  the  regular  price,  50 
cents  a  year  for  the  paper  alone. 

Notice  the  following  couditions : 

A  NEW  subscriber  must  be  a  person 
whose  name  is  not  now  ou  our  list,  and 
must  be  a  person  whom  you  have  sought  out 
and  solicited  to  tatce  tlie  paper  ana  who  has 
consented  to  receive  it.  A  change  from  one 
mem  ber  of  a  family  to  another  is  not  securing 
a  SfEW  subscriber. 

Accept  this  oflTer  at  once,  as  we  may 
withdraw  it.  The  ofler  is  grood  now. 

All  subscriptions  of  present  subscribers  ad- 
vanced one  year  from  date  on  label. 

When  any  one  takes  advantage  of  the  above  offer, 
the  person  securing  and  sending  the  new  subscriber 
is  not  entitled  to  any  other  premium  or  reward  esrcepi 
one  yearns  svbscription  to  this  paper,  but  the  new 
subscriber  can  take  any  premium  offered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  paper,  bv  paying  the  regular  price  for 
the  paper,  including  the  premium  wanted:forexampie, 
the  regular  price  of  the  I'eerless  Atlas  and  one 
year's  subscription  to  this  paper  is  $1.  The  new 
subscriber  can  have  the  paper  and  the  Atlas  by 
paying  8l,  and  the  r"ison  that  goes  out  and 
hunts  up  the  new  sulisrritipr  can  have  this 
paper  one  year  free  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
but  is  not  entitled  to  any  other  premium  or  reward. 

The  above  offer  applies  to  this  paper  only, 
and  all  subscriptionp  must  be  for  this 
paper. 

We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestnnt  Street, 

Philartelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nearejj,  yon 
ana  ftSflress 


CHEATING 

HORSE  BLANKETS 

Nearly  every  pattern  of  b/^  Horse  Blanket 
is  imitated  in  color  and  style.  In  most 
cases  the  imitation  looks  just  as  good  as  the 
genuine,  but  it  hasn't  the  warp  threads, 
and  so  lacks  strength,  and  while  it  sells  for 
only  a  little  less  than  the  genuine  it  isn't 
worth  one-half  as  much.  The  fact  that 
5/a  Horse  Blankets  are  copied  is  strong 
evidence  that  they  areTH  E  STAN  DA  F)  D, 
and  every  buyer  should  see  that  the 
5/a  trade  mark  is  sewed  on  the  inside 
of  the  Blanket. 

Five  Mile 
Ask  )  /  J»  Boss 

for  <^  ^  a  /  m^k  ^'^^^'''C 

Extra  Test 
i  Baker 

HORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 
100  5/A  STYLES 

at  prices  to  suit  everybody.    If  you  can't  get  them 
from  your  dealer,  write  us.    Ask  for  the  6/A  Book. 
You  can  get  it  without  charge. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia, 


The"Keystone" 

Corn  Husker  and  Fodder 

Cutters, 
Power  Corn  Shellers, 
Hay  Loaders, 
Disc  Harrows,  and 
Corn  Planters. 

May  be  seen  at  the  principal  State  Fairs. 

Send  for  Catalogue    {Mention  this ^afer.) 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 

STERLING,  ILL. 
IF  YOU  ARE  IN  WANT  OF  A 

Burr-Stone  Grinding  Mill 

for  meal,  feed,  Ac.  we  offer  you 
the  best  mill  on  the  marketat 
snch  a  low  fignre  it  will  p»y 
you  to  wrile  to  us.  They  sre 
the  best  constructed,  least  com- 
plicated  and  fastest  finding 
mills  yet  produced.  SATI8- 
FACTIOir 


LEONAED  D.  HAEEISON, 


A.  New  Harea,  Ccr.% 


Our  System  ttie  P^sf. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

We  want  reliable  women  in  evt*"_, 
town  to  sell  $6.00  worth  of  Teas 
Spices,  Baking  Powders,  Ex- 
tracts and  Perfumes  for  us, 
and  g-et  a  Set  of  Silver  Knives 
and   Forks   free,   or  $10-00 
worth,  and  get  a  Set  of  China 
Dishes  free,  or  a  cash  com- 
mission of  40  per  cent,  will  be 
given.  No  money  required  until 
you  deliver  goods  and  receive 
your  premium.  Address 
W.TV  .THOMAS,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


jliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiigiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiillllllK 

'^Y^FACESJ  I 

Nothing^  will 

"WHITEN  and  CLEAR  S 
the  skin  so  quickly  as- 

BEOA-ROVALEi 

>  fgctaljlc  (French  Formtils.iZ 
Mt'dicinul  and  Toilet  Preparation.  S 

Wc  will  send  vou  a  " 

FREE  TRIAL  BOTTLE^ 

To  prove  its  merits.  Z 
Seeing  is  Believing.    TRY  IT.  - 

S<'tuin  Rirh  CiitGlass  Coloenc  Bottles. 2 

The  DERMA-ROYALE  CO.E 

Corner  lUKKK  A;  VINE  Slrt-ets,  « 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO.  U.  S,  A.J 
iiiiMiiiiiiiiiii>iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir 

CiVEN  AWAY 

AGENTS  WANTED. 
Genuine  18  Karat  Gold  Prated  watch, 

hunting  case,   superbly  engraved  and 
double  plat(Hi;equal  In  appearance 
to  a  $100.00  8oUd  gold  watch. 
Fitted  with  our  own  special  excel- 
Jeol  full  jeweled  movement,  cele- 
I  brated  for  its  handaome  appearance 
and  ptrfect  time  keeping  qualitiea. 
Over  luti.OOO  now  in  dally  use. 
Formerly  our  price  on  thia  watch 
wa8$16.00,  but  for  the  next  50 
days.to  secure  aetlTeagentt, 
we  will  send  one  to  any  ad> 
dress  for  f  5.86  and  give  yoa 
one  free  If  you  sell  six. 

>  Cat  thli  ont  aud  send  It  to 
L  us  with  your  came.poat  office 
land  express  office  addresnand 

■  the  name  of  the  express  Co. 

■  located  there,  and  we  wilt 
■forward  the  watch  to  you  by 
iexpresa  C.O.D.  You  examine 
lit  at  the  express  office  and  if 
Isatisfactory  pay  the  agent 

■  15.85  and  the  express  charges 
raod  It  ia  yours.    After  yoa 

have  ordered  and  paid  for  s'^ 
we  will  then  forward  yon  one 
free  to  yourself.  If  you  do 
not  live  conveniently  near  an 
express  offlre  send  $5.85  with 
your  order  and  we  will  ship 
the  watch  to  yeu  by  malf 

registrrcd  TbeNattQnBi 
.llift.  &.  la^portjn*  Co, 


ft  ^ 
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INDEX  TO   FARM   AND  FIRESIDE. 

VOLUME  XIY.— OctolDer  1,  1890,  to  Septem"ber  15,  1891. 


Articles  are  indexed  under  departments  and  by  the  number  ot  tlie  issue  in  wtilcli  they  appear.  The  volume  begins  -with  the  first  of  October,  and  the  semi-monthly  issues  are  numbered 

regularly  from  1  to  24.   The  articles  marked  thus  =■■■  are  illustrated. 


Current  Comment. 

Agriculture  and  manufac- 
turing in  the  South....  1 
in  president's  message...  6 
"   statistics  of  produc- 
tion  18 

Alliance  platform  G,  7,  10 

American  Harvester  Com- 
pany  6,  9 

America's  progress   22 

Australian  ballot  system...  15 

Barley  .'.   5 

Beans   5 

Beef  prices  16 

Beet  sugar  4,  5, 12 

Census  ot  1890   7 

City  and  country  popula- 
tion   16 

Corn  crop  of  1890    3 

Corn-harvester  19 

Corn-tassels,  removing   14 

Department  of  Agricul- 
ture  14 

appropriations  for   14 

report  on  production   16 

Double  taxation   6 

Entomological  queries   1.5 

Experiment  station,  Ohio 

 10,  17 

Farm  and  Fireside   12 

Farm  implement  prices...7,  10 
Fanners  in  politics.. 1,  2,  -5, 

9,  IS,  18, 19,  20,  21 
Farmers'  Union  platform..  18 

Fences,  useless   7 

Feriili-ers   3 

Food  and  Dairy  Commis- 
sioners   -.9,  16 

Foreign  commerce   22 

Fortime  making   14 

Fruit,  failure  of   2 

dardening   12 

Government  appropriation 
to  agricultural  colleges 

  11,  15,  16 

loans  on  land  .8,  11 

Greenbacks   9 

How  to  succeed   2 

Hunters  and  farmers   8 

Immigraticin  8,  21 

Index  toFarm  and  Fireside 

-1,  24 

Inflation  of  the  currency...  6 

Irrigation   8 

Kansas  crops   21 

I<and  loans  in  Argentine 

 15,  23 

Lard  adulteration  6,  S 

Lotteries  -3,  o 

Manures,  production  and 

care  of  

Meat  inspection  law  14, 

Money...lO,  11,  13,  15,  16, 
18,  20, 

Mortgages  

National  banks. ...8, 14, 17, 
National  union  conference 

platform  

Nitrogen  

Ohio   agricultural  exper- 
iment station  10, 

state  university  11, 

Oleomargarine.  

People's  party  

Po:i  -'ogical  society/-.  

Popuiai^-m  of  the  XJ.  S  

?<.ii!t —  lepartment  

!  r;.      coaiparison  of  

■  '1  lAr:]!  xniT  c-'t^ents  

1'.-  n;>  ':ioc  c  :    -  „-erican 

■,.'-k   

Kar.c-  .ug  

i?eeipr& jif  y„3. 4, 11, 15,  IS, 
EoaJs  3, 


8'j 

Sec 


 .4. 

;  .'te  of 


Silos    _11, 

Silver  coina^,   9, 12,  19, 

Single  tax  

Sisal  hemp  

Southern  immigration  bu- 
reau  _  

Sub-treasury...6,  10,  17, 19, 
21, 

Sugar  bounties  

Tariff  

and  prices  

Taxation  - 

amendment-  

*'  to  Ohio  con- 
stitution  16, 

Transplanting  onions  2, 

potatoes   

Truck  farming  13, 

Value  of  Ohio  property  

Weed  seeds  

Wheat,  increasing  the 
yield  

outlook  for  prices. ..4,  20, 

prices  

winter  

yield  

Wheat-circular  

Wheat-midge  

White  bread  

Wild  flowers  

Winter  dairying  

Farm. 


Administration  building.. .*23 

Agriculture  of  Mexico   17 

Agricult'al  hall  ol  World's 
0:ilumbiaB  Exposition*23 

Alfalfa  or  luzeme   11 

Alluvial  districts   3 

Apiary,  management  of....  9 

Asparagus   12 

Barley  culture....;   12 

Bee  brush   13 

items   12 

Best  breed  of  cows   10 

Black-knot  of  plum  and 

cherry  13,  23 

Book-keeping  on  the  farm..  19 
Brcadstuffs — world's  sup- 
ply and  demand   24 

Breaking  colts  11, 14,  16,  20 

Broom-corn  12,  15 

Buying  concentrated  ferti- 
lizers  24 

Buying  seed   11 

Cabbage  planting   11 

California,  questions  about  19 

Cauliflower   23 

Change  for  the  better  22 

Chemical  horn  killer   15 

Clover  insects   22 

Corn  down  South  11,  17 

tassel  and  grain   11 

Corn-husking  table*   4 

Cotton,  handling   7 

harvesting  _  1 

Cotton-leaf  worm  and  Hes- 
sian fly   1 

Cotton-phint   19 


Cotton-seed  meal  6,  22 

Cow  and  barb  10 

Cows,  turning  out   16 

Cowardly  insinuation   1 

Crop  feeding   10 

Culinary  grape  _  5 

Dairv*  16,  17,  18,  19,  21 

Dairy  well*   22 

Depression  in  agriculture ..  11 
"  sheep  raising  19 

Derrick*   2 

Diluting  fresh   milk  for 

cream  raising   10 

Domestic  fertilizers-   24 

Effect  of  breed  on  feed  14 
Experiment  station  record  7 

Farm  music   17 

Farmer's  library   22 

progress   7 

Farming  on  business  prin- 
ciples   14 

Feeding  hens   19 

lambs   1 

for  milk  and  butter   7 

Fertilizers   21 

applications  of   15 

control   9 

queries  on  10,  18 

special   5 

Fig  in  California  20 

First  bales   22 

Foot  of  a  horse   10 

Foot-rot  in  sheep  19 

Fruit  on  the  farm  17 

failure  -  2 

Fruits,  small  4,  6 

Fungous  diseases,  fighting. 

3,  17 

Gate  fastener=»   11 

Gooseberries  as  a  money 

crop   19 

mildew  on   22 

Grain  rations  for  cows  at 

pasture   6 

Hardy  hibiscus   10 

Hay-caps  12 

Highway  culverts*   18 

Hints   14 

Hive,  new   8 

Hives,  shading   17 

Hog-trough*   12 

Hollyhock  rust   11 

Home-made  ditcher*   18 

Horse  notes   20 

Horse's  tall,  doing  up   11 

Horticultural  building  at 
the  World's  Columbian 

Exposition*   24 

Hybridity  in  fruits,  7,  8, 9, 

12,  16, 18,  20 
Ice  -  creepers    for  horse- 
shoes*   8 

Insects,  friendly  and  in- 
jurious 2,  16 

Insect  remedies  S,  9,  17 

Irrigation  for  strawberries.  1 
Jersey  Island  and  Jersey 

ca'ttle   1 

Jerseys,  two*   1 

Eandscape  gardening  for 

sm.ill  places  *2,  *13 

Lettuce  and  cucumber  dis- 
ease.  24 

Linseed  meal  15 

Log-rack,  cheap*   6 

Manure  heaps,  loss  in   2 

sheds*   20 

Maple  sugar  making   11 

Martins   12 

Milk,  cost  of   5 

determining  fats  in  -  6 

rich  and  poor   5 

Mountain  ash,  insect  rem- 
edies of   20 

Mulching,  benefits  of   23 

Mushroom  culture   15 

Mutton  Iambs  from  Merino 

ewes   5 

New  England  all  right   5 

Xew  way  to  plant  wheat...  7 
Kovelties  in   seeds  and 

plants   13 

Nursery  book   15 

Ohio  State  Fair  notes   2 

Onion  culture  .*7,  *8,  12 

Onions  from  seed  and  sets.  3 

Orange  growing   10 

Ornamental  planting   10 

Owl-trap*   5 

0.x-warble  or  bot-fly   3 

Fans  green  and  London 

purple   1 

Peach  buds,  protecting   5 

growing   12 

Peanut  culture   20 

Peas   6 

Pig  feeding   17 

Piggy's  punch-bowl*  _  6 

Phosphate  supplies  _  23 

Pineapple  cheese*  2,  5,  6 

Portable  creamery   4 

Potato  blight  8,  20 

culture    14 

experimenting   18 

questions   5 

rot   12 

Potatoes  for  early  market 

 1,  7 

Rail  and  wire  fence*    9 

Eain  gauge,  simple*   9 

Reclaiming  washed  lands..  11 

Red  river  liottom   4 

Rhubarb  curculio   8 

Roads  5,  20 

Rough  on  rats   20 

Rural  homes   22 

Russian  apples   22 

Rye,  oats  and  green  com 

for  hogs   23 

Sawbuck*   13 

September  in  the  South   23 

Sheep  at  the  Columbian 

Exposition  «  22 

Sheepskins   1 

Silage  and  dry-cured  fod- 
der corn   1 

Silk  industry   _  1 

Silosandensilage.lS,  14, 15,  19 
Soils,  what  they  are  made 

of   4 

Sorghum  molasses   14 

Sprayers*   3 

Squash-beetle   8 

Stable  luxury   17 

Stock  bsms   19 

Strawberry  culture   4 

Sugar,  beet  and  cane   4 

Sunflowers  -  9 

Sweet  apple-tree   2 

Sweet  potato  diseases   10 

Tail  switcher   14 

Thistles   10 

Tomato  experience   3 

Tomatoes   7 

in  winter   22 

Tree-planting,  ornamental  4 
Trees  of  striking  form  and 
color   1 


Vacation,  farmer's   20 

Vines,  mixing   11 

Wagon-jack*   19 

Wagon-tire  land-drag*   17 

Waste  lands  for  fruit  and 

forest   4 

Water-gate*   20 

Weeds   17 

Wheat  yields  at  Exper- 
iment Station  23 

Wheelbarrow,  cheap*  12 

Why  boys  leave  the  farm.  7 

Winter  dairying..   3 

feed   6 

jack-knife.   7 

tonic-   9 

rations  for  sheep   10 

Wire-worms   13 

Wiring  gates   14 

Woodpile,  painted   12 

GARDEN  GOSSIP. 

Asparagus   13 

Beans,  field   5 

Border  opportunities.-   4 

Bush  Limas  1,  11 

Cabbage  fertilizer   16 

plants.   12 

rotation   22 

seed   11 

Carbonate  of  copper.   18 

Celerv,  shading  21,  22 

South  22 

Cuttings,  new  way  of  root- 
ing;  20 

Bog  ntiisance   23 

Dry  weather  „.  19 

Fall  plowing    7 

wet   4 

work.-   2 

Forcing-house*   6 

Frames,   use  of  during 

summer-   3 

Gaps,  not  wanted.   21 

Garden  seeds  11,  13 

Gardening   8 

Hoe*   19 

Hot-beds,  management  of-  14 

use  of-..*.  12 

How  to  grow  large  onions 

and  large  crops   23 

Insect  review  „  23 

Insects,  fighting.   21 

Japanese  ^-plant   3 

tath  trellis   10 

Lettuce   22 

for  winter.   1 

Lucretia  dewberry   10 

Jdanure.   7 

Melons  3,  17 

Musnroom  growing.   9 

Muslin  for  hot-beds.   9 

Ifitrate  of  soda   1 

Novelties   18 

Onion  culture,  another   18 

curing-crib*   24 

sets   7 

Onions   24 

crop  of   2 

foreign  «   16 

wintering   2 

winter  storage  of   24 

Fickle  industry   16 

Plants,  early   16 

Pop-corn  growing   16 

Potato,  Freeman   24 

Potato-rot   3 

Potatoes,  early  7,  10 

for  size   10 

Sage  growing   17 

Seed  germination   19 

sowing  in  autiuun  23 

Sprayer   17 

Sweet  potatoes,  SOU  for   8 

Tomato  growing   17 

Tree  tomatoes   11 

Vines  mixing  lo,  23,  24 

Washington  seed-shop   13 

Weed  slavers   20 

Wheel  dibber  *15,  *19 

ORCHARD. 

Berry  growing..   4 

Cranberry   8 

Cnrculio..".   24 

Elements  withdrawn  by 

fruit  crops   11 

Fall  or  spring  for  planting  1 
Fighting  the  plum-curcu- 

llo*   7 

Frtiit  in  Canada.   3 

Grafting-knife*   16 

Grapes  affected  by  climate 

and  situation   4 

Hardy  stocks   17 

Horticultural  gleanings-...  18 

How  to  plant  trees   10 

Influence  of  stock  on  the 

Ufe  of  trees   16 

Injury  to  peach  buds   5 

!3few  strawberry  varieties.  21 

Notes  on  insects   24 

Peach  culture  in  Minne- 
sota  4 

Plum-cui'culio  attacking 

the  peach   5 

Pollen  for  crossing  apples...  Hi 

Poplar-girdler,  the   6 

Protection  of  apple-trees*..  6 
"  peach  buds..-.  5 
Procuring  nursery  stock  in 
the  fall  and  wintering 

it   20 

Boot  pruning   4 

Strawberries   14 

Sun-scald   3 

Sweating  of   apples  and 

vegetables.   9 

Two  poplar  insects   6 

good  points   18 

POULTRY. 

Absorlient  material   2 

Admonition,  an   18 

.\nimal  meal   15 

Assorting  the  hens   21 

Barn  sweepings   23 

Barn-vard  refuse   19 

Bin*..'...   17 

Bones  and  bone  meal   8 

Bran  as  poultry  feed   21 

Broilers   4 

Brooder  *3.  *5.  *7,  *16 

Buv  stock  in  the  fall   1 

Cater  to  the  public   18 

Ceasing  to  lay   5 

Changing  eggs   9 

Charcoal   5 

Cheap  foods   20 

nitrogenous  foods   3 

Cholera  germs   23 

Commission  merchants   15 

Coops  10,*12 

Corn,  whole   11 

meal   15 

Correspondence  ...5,  6,  8,  9, 
11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19,  22 


Cost  of  pure  breeds   8 

Cotton-seed  meal   9 

Cracks  in  the  walls   21 

Crossing  for  results   21 

Crowding  in  winter   3 

the  market   8 

Curculio  and  hens.   14 

Bamaged  grain   24 

Damp  nests   21 

Diseases  from  pigeons   23 

Disinfectants   15 

Do  not  grease  chicks   2 

Don't  stuff  the  hens.   20 

Double-yelk  eggs   22 

Dried  grass  and  c  r  o  p- 

bound   1 

Drinking-vessels   12 

Droppings  in  winter   7 

Ducks  „  4,  18,  22 

Dying  in  the  shells   15 

^rly  chicks  and  hawks....  14 

chicks  for  market   24 

maturity   7 

Egg-eating  hens   18 

Eggs  for  hatching   8 

in  spring  and  summer....  15 

Embden  geese   8 

Examining  eggs   10 

Expenses  should  be  booked  9 

Experience  and  theory   10 

Experimenting   22 

Fairs,  poultry  at   2 

Fall  shipments  „   3 

Farmers'  hens   21 

Farms,  poultry   2 

Fattening  fowls  ....6, 18,  19 

Feed  and  warmth  ;.   7 

trough*   4 

Feeding  a  variety-   3 

for  winter  laying   2 

in  spring   13 

Fence,  cheap   2 

high   4 

Food  and  growth   7 

Forty  cents  per  pound   14 

Fresh  ^gs  in  summer   23 

Frozen  food   7 

Geese   2 

Golden  Wyandottes   lo 

Grading  the  poultry   7 

Grains   7 

Grit  for  the  hens  9,  23 

Ground  grain  4,  7 

Growing  green  food   14 

Guineas.   18 

Handling  sick  fowls   12 

Harboring  rats   24 

Hard  or  soft  food   11 

Hen  as  an  egg-machine   20 

Hens  as  scavengers   1 

Home-made  feed-cutter*...  14 
House..*2,  '=8,  *9,  *1d,  *18, 

*19,*23,*24 
How  many  males   11 

to  dress  ducks   5 

"  feed   20 

Ignorance  in  poultry  rais- 
ing  1 

Important  point   7 

Incubators  1,  *11,  *13,  24 

Incubator  season   2 

Individual  characteristics.  17 
Keeping  eggs  for  hatching.  6 

Eameness  in  poultry  o,  21 

Large  chicks  for  roasting...  20 

eggs   8 

males   19 

Late  layers   19 

L^homs  as  egg-producers  24 

Leg  weakness.   11 

Lice  7,  18,  19,  22 

Lime  for  hens   9 

"  disinfectant   11 

Make  the  hens  lay   24 

Make  vour  own  incubator..  4 

Making  hens  lay  12,  20 

Manure  heap   23 

Market  stock  and  prices   6 

Mating  the  breeding  stock 

 8,  16 

Me.it  and  milk   22 

Merits  of  breeds   8 

3Iilk  for  fowls  5,  18 

Moulting  hens  2,  8,  23 

Natural  conditions   3 

Nest  lor  ^-eating  hens. *6,  *8 
Non-sitters  that  incubate...  5 

«il-ea'Ke  meal.   22 

Overfeeding   17 

Paper  on  the  walls   24 

Pekin  ducks   19 

Poor  hatches  in  summer. ...  23 

Portable  panel*   16 

Prices  were  good   2 

Pure  breeds   21 

Quality  makes  the  price...  19 

Quarters  for  winter   4 

Rainstorms  and  poultry....  4 
Rat-proof  roost*   22 

trap,  a  novel*   20 

Red  mites  in  cold  weather.  3 

Refuse  food  for  poultry   23 

Regulating  the  quantity  of 

food   3 

Roosts   17 

and  large  breeds   9 

Rose-comb  fowls   6 

Roup  11, 16,  17,  20 

Rye,  a  plot  of   21 

Salt  for  poultry   5 

Scabby  legs   4 

Scarce  eggs   8 

.^crapings  from  the  yards...  22 

Selecting  geese  24 

.Sell  off  the  geese   5 

Selling  choice  eggs   21 

old  hens   19 

Silo  for  poultry   21 

Sitting  hens.   14 

Soft  foods   3 

Sorghum-seed  for  chicks....  19 
Storage  of  the  droppings....  1 

Summer  green  food   18 

Sunflower-seed   24 

Sunlight  in  winter   5 

Swollen  eyes  and  head  7,  8 

Thin  out  for  winter   1 

Tonics  for  poultry  1,  2 

Top  ventilation   2 

Trees  in  the  yard   15 

Tumors   5 

Turkey  season   5 

Turkeys  and  profit   7 

demand  for   6 

pushing   23 

young   15 

Turnips  as  poultry  food. .6,  19 

Variety  is  best   24 

Ventilator  for  poultrv- 

house*   "...  10 

Waste  food  for  poultry   24 

Water  in  summer   18 

trough   23 

'raiiat  is  an  egg   20 

VbTien  is  a  hen  too  fat   12 

Whitewash   for  poultry- 
house  1,  4 

Wt^7  they  do  not  lay  11 


Winter  cleaning   5 

Wire  fences.   19 

Worms  in  poultry   15 

Working  up  raw  material...  20 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Alabama  10, 

Arizona  8,  9,  14, 

Arkansas—  3, 10, 13, 14, 

15,  17, 

California..7, 13, 14,  18,  19, 

Colorado—  9, 

Florida  1,  2,  10,  17, 19, 

21,  23, 

Idaho  11,  12,  13, 

Illinois  2,  10,  12,  13,  14, 

Indiana  1,  16, 

Iowa  1,  14,  16,  17, 

Kansas.. ..1,  2,  4,  6,  11,  12, 
15,  19,  20,  22, 

Kentucky  

Louisiana......  .....2, 

Maryland  

Massachusetts  12, 

Michigan  3,  5,  8,  12,  14, 

Minnesota  -1,  3,  9,  13, 

Mississippi  

Missouri...!,  2,  4,  9,  12,  13, 
14,  15,  16,  19,  20,  21, 

Montana  5,  15, 

Nebraska. ..6,  10,  14, 19,  20, 

New  Mexico.  6, 

New  York  6,  22, 

North  Carolina  

Ohio  1,  8,  14,  20, 

Oklahoma  

Oregon  2,  3,  8,  9,  10, 

13,  16,  18,  19, 

Pennsylvania  

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  9,  10,  13, 

15,  IS,  20, 
Tennessec.5,  7,  11,  12,  15, 
17,  18,  19,  21, 

Texas  1,  13,  14,  15,  17, 

21, 

Utah  

Virginia  4,  9, 

Washington.2,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
12,  13, 

West  Virginia. -.3,  8, 11,  22, 

Wisconsin  6,  9,  12, 

Wyoming  15,  20, 


Fireside. 

A  deep  oil-well  

good  substitute  

husband's  confession  

modern  Standish  

Ancient  feet  

An  embarrassing  ignorance 
Arboriculture    in  New 

Mexico  

Artificial  hatching  in 

Egypt    

Be  careful  in  speech  

Beating  the  egg  tariff.  

Boys  on  the  farm  

Buttermilk  as  a  curative 

agent  

Chinese  conception  ot  hell. 
Com  cheaper  than  coal  in 

Kansas  

Cure  for  round  shoulders... 
Early  mental  culture  a 

mistake  

Facts  about  yourself  

Filial  piety  

Gold  in  American  teeth.... 
Grape  juice  as  a  beverage- 
Guinea  guest,  a  

Habit  of  rapid^svork  

Half  a  million  immigrants 

in  1890   

Hint  to  mothers  

Hints  for  maintaining 

health  

worth  heeding  

How  they  drive  in  London 

tin  plates  are  made  

to  read  the  tongue  

Hurried  dinners  

In  case  of  fire  

Is  beauty  a  blessing  

tabel  the  little  ones  

Let  us  trust.  

Macaroni  

Machinery  hall  at  the 

World's  Columbian 

Exposition*  

Nature's  germicide  solu- 
tion ^  

Next  door  to  the  church.... 

No  hidden  places.  

On  Bohemia's  border..3,  4, 
5,  6, 

One  good  thing  

Onions  2, 

for  diphtheria  ;  

Our  grain-growing  capacity 

lost  

neighbor's  affairs  

Performing  cats.....  

Pocket  money  for  wives.... 

Practical  mind-healing  

Preserving  the  health  

Real  names  of  Indians  

Remedy  for  roaches  

"  wrinkles  

Scientific  cranks  

Silhouette's  economies  

Sisters,  but  no  kin.. ..13,  14, 
15,  16, 

Sleeping  for  beauty  

Spyllard's  day-book  

Sugar  cane  in  Florida  

Sunshine.  

Thank  the  children  

The  calico  frock  

courtesies  of  life  

falls  of  Niagara  to  be  util- 
ized for  power  

fisher  maid  of  old  Cape 
Ann  

flowers  keeping  time  

insane  of  the  land  

nugget  of  Grub-Stake 
Gulch  8,  9,  10, 11, 

story  of  an  outcast  

true  story  and  how  mam- 
my helped  to  write  it- 
veil   

woman  who  is  wanted... 
To  measure  speed  of  time.. 
Valuable  hints  in  regard 

to  the  sick-room  

Waste  in  city  and  country 

Was  it  the  atmosphere  

Watching  the  clock  _ 

What  a  l»oy  does  

a  horse  would  say  if  he 
*     could  speak.  

to  try  

Why  some  men  do  not 

succeed  

Wise  words  


19 


20 


14 


21 


24 


Household. 

About  yoiu-  boys   23 

Abstinence  during  Lent....  10 

Amusement  for  l»ys*   12 

Apple  float   23 

meringue   23 

Asthma.  „   3 

Babv,  hints  about   20 

Baby's  crib   22 

wardrobe  *17,  18 

Bachelor's  room*   21 

Baking-powder   12 

Barometer   19 

Basket   for  keeping  eggs 

warm*   9 

Bedding  ,  15 

Beefsteak  .,   4 

Biscuit   9 

Bread-  9,  18 

Bureau-box*   14 

Business  woman's  dress*...  20 

Cabinet*   11 

Cakes  1,  6,  9,  19 

Callalily*   10 

Cannelon  beef.   13 

Carnival  .of  nations   9 

Care  of  rooms   8 

of  the  eyes.  2,  3 

Catching  chickens*.   4 

Christmas  talk  *3,  *6 

tree  ;   6 

Chocolate  moss   o 

aosets  -23 

Cobweb  party   6 

Codfish   5 

Coffee   6 

Coloring  recipes   11 

Cold  weather  hints   7 

Condition  of  women   10 

Co-operative  housekeeping  9 

laundry   9 

Cranberries   10 

Crayon  drawing*   15 

Crocheted  quilt  squares*...  22 

Cross-stitch  patterns*   13 

Croquet*   17 

Cucumbers  not  noxious   19 

Bahlia  roots   1 

Dahlias  from  seed   13 

Dainty  dishes   8 

Daughters*  earnings.   2 

Decorated  jar*   11 

Decorative  plant   12 

Dish-cloths  and  holders. ...  1 

Domestic  science   3 

Door  and  table  combined*.  16 

Drawing  for  the  bovs*   13 

Dresses  *1,  *2,  *12,  *18 

Dyeing   9 

Early  breakfast   22 

Economical  dishes.   22 

Embroidery  *7,  *9 

Embroidered  linen-work*. ..10 
Fancy  stitches*  19 

table*   la 

Farmers'  barn-yards   7 

Fashions  *7,  9 

Feather  beds   17 

Fish   10 

Flossie  yoke  apron*   24 

Flower  lovers,  for  the   19 

Foot-wear,  care  of   23 

Frankness  vs.  pohteness...  16 

Frightening  children   11 

From  our  contributors... 14,  16 

Frozen  eggs   10 

Fruit  at  meals   20 

Fiu'niture,  hall*   5 

Gasoline  for  cleaning   24 

Gentleman's  socks   8 

Gingerbread   5 

Girl's  school-dress*   8 

Gloves   12 

Happy  children     22 

Helps  and  hints  for  the 

household  4,  6,  S,  19 

High  chair   15 

Hhits  for  summer.   18 

"  winter   13 

Home  cooking   17 

making   17 

side  of  us.   12 

study   6 

Household  ammonia   24 

How  to  make  a  handy  cup.  7 
*'  enlarge  a  picture*.  14 

Ices   22 

Icing  1,  2 

Insertion*   21 

Jacket*   19 

Jellied  chicken   3 

Jellies   22 

Jelly   24 

John's  best  suit  of  clothes.  8 

Keeping  cool   20 

Kerosene  oil   24 

Kitchen  helps*   13 

Koumiss.   2 

tace  *2,  *3,  *8,  *16,  *21 

Lemon  butter   1 

Letting  babies  walk  too 

soon   11 

Linen-closet*   19 

Liver  :   13 

Mat*   3 

Moss   15 

Necktie*   16 

Neighbor  Bassett   10 

One  wav  to  save  strength..  19 

Outlooks   24 

Oysters*   4 

Painted  carpet   18 

Pansy  cushion*  *  8 

Penwipers   12 

Pianos,  care  of   19 

Pickles  1,  20,  22 

Pickled  blackberries   24 

Pie.3,  5,  7, 12,  13. 16, 17,  19,  22 

Potatoes   11 

Preparation  of  feathers   6 

Preserves.  1,  22 

Public  schools   9 

Pudding  1,  6,  7,  12, 19,  23 

Pumpkins  2,  10 

Putting  away  clothes.   4 

Pyrethrum-powder   5 

Rabbit,  curried   6 

Rack*   21 

Rag  carpet   11 

Raspberry  vinegar   19 

Recipes,  timelv  1,  23 

Rest   9 

Rose-leaf  pillow   12 

Ruined  by  fiction   12 

Sauces  for   the  farmer's 

household   20 

School  houses  and  grounds  14 

Schools   7 

Scraps   23 

Seasonable  shopping   10 

.Slang   19 

Sleep   8 

Soap  and  towels   14 

Sock,  child's.   2 

Sow  what  you  wotild  reap..  18 

Spoons   14 

Spring  dishes  14,  IS 


Stocking   1 

Strawberries.  16,  17 

Sugar-..   13 

Suggestions   24 

for  Xmas*   5 

Sweet  peas   12 

Tea-leaves   24 

Thanksgiving  dishes.   4 

The  little  children   1 

Thimble   5 

party  bag*   14 

Tidy  *12,  *lo 

Toilet   23 

Tomato  sauce   13 

Tomatoes   24 

Value  of  a  visit   1 

Visiting-cards   1 

Walks,  dry   15 

Wall-papef   24 

Washing  dishes.   20 

AVax-plant   23 

What  they  eat   for  ice- 
cream in  Alaska   22 

When  spring  flowers,bloom 

 *16,  17 

Whipped  cream   10 

White  House  ladies   10 

Whitewash   11 

Winter  flowers  .3,  8 

W  ood-carving.  *1 8,  *19, 

*20,  *23  *24 

Word  to  the  boys   11 

'•    "  girls   3 

Work  baskets  and  bags*....  22 

of  time   23 

Vule-tide  fancies*   3 

gifts*   4 

Poetry. 

As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap.  1 

you  go  through  life  5,  22 

Baby  has  gone  to  school...  24 
Ballad  of  east  and  west...;.  7 

Beautiful  steer   16 

Bereaved   20 

Boy's  mother,  a   8 

Boston  maiden,  a   15 

Breaking  of  the  colt   19 

Bright  side  of  things   11 

Brook  in  winter   11 

City  of  silence   19 

Common  offering   18 

Compensation   10 

Country  siunmer  pastoral.  22 

Dear  heart,  believe   22 

Doesn't  know  the  words...  13 

Don't  talk  _   11 

tell   22 

Droll  Bilkins.   7 

Dulce  domutu   14 

Eighty  per  cent  honest   19 

Exiled  *io 

Family  financiering   18 

Farmer   Jones'  lamenta- 
tions   10 

Forbid  them  not   4 

Forgive  me   21 

Forebodings   11 

Frost  time   1 

Futiue  of  the  impecunious  17 
Grandma's  wedding  day...  2 
Hamlet  of  the  dead....'....  7 

Hanner   3 

He  danced  at  her  wedding  2 

Hereafter   2 

Her  weakness   21 

His  credit  was  good   1 

light  put  out   11 

old  yellow  almanac   9 

How  the  revival  came....:..  3 

Ideals   6 

Idyl  of  a  horse-car   20 

If  I  could  see  him  again....  16 

n  we  had  the  time   4 

Insight   7 

Im  that  old  tobacker  patch.  16 

the  dark   11 

I  shall  see  him  ,   11 

It  is  always  so   23 

I  will  be  worthy  of  it  „  24 

Jesus  everywhere   17 

Just  ahead  14 

do  your  best   8 

this  year   12 

Eack  of  a  pedigree   20 

Land  of  long  ago  24 

"  used  to  be   1 

Learn  to  keep  house   3 

Life's  struggle   11 

Little  boy  blue   1 

low  rocker   14 

Live  it  down   2 

Long  ago   15 

Loss  and  gain   16 

Lost  and  found  -   24 

Lover's  lane   21 

Love's  meaning   23 

Love's  silence   15 

Make  somebody  glad   13 

Mutual  duties   23 

My  boy   15 

little  cups.  12 

tvpewriter   9 

No'.  _   20 

No  room  for  Jesus   5 

Not  as  I  will   12 

like  the  rolling  stone   17 

October   1 

Odd  things   9 

Oh,  the  happy  davs  of 

childhood  .'   23 

Old  oaken  bucket  revised..  21 

Old  things  and  dear   18 

Only  a  year   19 

Ough   18 

Our  kind  „.  22 

Over  and  over  again   17 

Parody    17 

Payment  by  proxy   4 

Perfect  through  suffering..  10 

Pickings   3 

Pleasant  thought,  a   13 

Recipe  for  a  day,  a   10 

Resemblance   9 

Resurrection   16 

Retribution   1 

Robin,  my  sweetheart   6 

Romance   21 

Rose  by  any  other  name...  2 

Koxanna  darning  socks   23 

Rue   5 

Saturday  night   6 

Seed  time   17 

Sendiu'   him  out  in  the 

world    7 

Shears  the  sheep   8 

Silence  am  de  goldene»t  ....  14 

Since  Nellie  went  away   9 

Smiles    6 

Somebody's  mother   20 

Song  of   Shasta  county, 

California   2 

Song  of  the  oyster   4 

Sun  and  rain   8 

The  best  dav   11 

Their  different  ways   22 

blushing  habit...'.   2 
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The  coming  glovy.   U 

day's  demaDd    10 

dead  past   4 

old  love   10 

typewriter  girl   5 

youngest  eat   13 

Time  sUall  be  no  longer..  .  23 
To  Elsie,  or  why  we  don't 

marry   8 

Too  late   15 

To  tell  a  good  hoiiselieeper  23 

Two  professions   12 

Venus   14 

Wait  des  a  miuit   8 

Wanted    20 

Wliat  I  would  do   14 

shall  it  profit   12 

slie  excels  in   23 

Wishing    6 

Queries. 

GENERAL. 

Adjournment  of  congress..  18 

Alfalfa  8,  10 

Angora  goats   4 

Ants,  to  destroy   22 

Applying  manure  to  gar- 
den   14 

Artichokes   11 

Ash  palings   9 

Ashes  10,  .16,  23 

and  hen  manure   14 

Asparagus  17,  19,  23 

Barley  for  Kansas   8 

Barking  young   trees,  to 

keep  sheep  from   1 

Bean-weevil  '^9,  10 

Beans,  culture   5 

planter   10 

Bee-hives   9 

Bees   12 

Beet  sugar  journal   15 

Berry-bo.tes   11 

Bone  ashes   12 

meal  for  garden  crop   16 

Bones   9 

Book  on  tloriculture   11 

Books  on  bees..   10 

**  carp  culture  3,  12 

*'  cider  making   1 

"  electricity   8 

'*  electro-plating ...  9 

"  lawn-tennis   19 

*'  mushrooms   14 

wanted   4 

Bordeaux  mixture   6 

Briars,  time  to  cut   18 

Buckwheat   18 

Butter  extractor   12 

not  coming   9 

Butterfly  orchid   15 

Cabbage  on  clay  soil   17 

enemies   24 

Cabbage-worm   21 

Canada  thistles   9 

Cannery   19 

Canning  corn   19 

Carbolized  lime   18 

Catalpa  seed   7 

Cauliflower  seed   5 

Celery  culture  8,  11,  19 

ou  salt  marsh   24 

storing  for  winter   5 

Celery-leaf  blight   2 

Celery-caterpillar   21 

Cement   5 

Cheese  factory   9 

Chufas   11 

Cider   21 

Clematis,  propagating   15 

Clover  for  Texas   1 

Clubroot  in  cabbage  21,  24 

Coal  tar  for  painting 

shingles   19 

Coleridge   11 

Composling  manures  10,  13 

Concrete  cellar  walls   19 

Cotton-seed  meal  11,  15 

Corn-root  aphis  and  auts...  18 

Cranberry-plants   10,  11 

Crape  myrtle*   16 

Crop  for  green  manuring...  24 

Cross-cut  saws   9 

Crushing  corn   14 

Cutworms"--'   21 

I>airy  thermometer   11 

Dandelion  culture   1 

Early  Vermont  and  Rose 

potatoes   5 

Electoral  commission   18 

Emperor  moth   19 

Esparsette  clover   13 

Evaporator     9 

Evergreens,  time  to  plant..  21 

Fertilizer  formula   24 

for  wheat  £4 

Fertilizers  13,  18,  23 

for  corn  and  sweet  pota- 
toes  1 

for  potatoes   8 

Flax  1,  7,  13 

straw   13 

Forcing  asparagus   10 

Foul  cistern  water   22 

Furniture-varnish   18 

Gas  lime   11 

Grade  of  offsprings  of 

grades   2 

Grasses  for  Nebraska   20 

Grasshoppers,  destroying...  19 

Green  manuring   14 

Ground  made  bare  by 

grain  shocks   2 

Grubs   16 

Guano  for  corn   14 

Haverland  strawberry   8 

Heating  a  greenhouse   22 

Hen  manure  7,  19 

Honeycombs,  to  secure 

straight  .;   17 

Horsehair-worm   18 

How  to  calcimine   19 

Hydraulic  rams   14 

Ice-house  and  cold  room...  5 

Improving  sand  knolls   23 

Incubator  plans   18 

Insects   15 

Is  sulphuric  acid  injurious 

to  soil   14 

Japanese  buckwheat   14 

Jersey  cattle   8 

Journal  on  carpentering....  11 
Kainit  and  land-piaster....  13 

Keeping  ice   1 

Kerosene  emulsion   16 

on  seed  corn  15,  17.  19 

Killing  Osage  orange   10 

timber   10 

Iiaud-plaster  on  muck   14 

Language    without  a 

toacher   7 

Lard-oil   10 

Largest  onion   ll 

Leached  ashes   24 

Leaf-mold  for  melons   17 

Leaks  in  water-tank   24 

Leaky  vat   8 

Lettuce   15 

Ligbtuing-proof  roofs   1 

Light  versus  insects   10 

Lime  for  muck   12 

Mangle-wurtzel   13 

Mango-melon   16 

Manure   13 

applications   24 

Manure-spreader   9 

Melon-leaf  blight   15 

Melons  11, 15,  21 


Mending  rubber  boots   24 

Methods  of  greenhouse 

heating   10 

Millet  3,  11,  21 

Mixing  ashes  with  stable 

manure   7 

Jtoon,  effect  on  the  weather  9 

Muck  as  manure  2,  9 

Myrtle,  to  get  rid  of   1 

IVegro  papers   6 

Night-soil   13 

Nitrate  of  soda. ..11,  13,  17,  23 

Ohio  Alliance   6 

Oil-mcal  and  bran   9 

Ofcra  and  pepper   2 

Old  coins   9 

Onion  queries   24 

sets   24 

Onions  IS,  23 

from  transplanted  seed- 
lings   5 

harvesting   3 

new  land  for   20 

preparing  soil   22 

Orchard-grass  13,  15 

Organizing  Alliances   8 

Osiige  orange  11, 14,  16 

Overproduction  of  prunes..  13 

Oyster-shell  lime   8 

Poeonies  not  blooming   15 

Paint-brush   9 

Paper  ou  floriculture   10 

Pasture   21 

Peanuts   24 

Pea-weevils   24 

Phosphate   10 

Piping  water   16 

Plowing  under  rye   9 

Polish  horns,  to   1 

Posts  for  corn-cribs   23 

Potash  for  peaches   18 

Potato  seed   5 

and  corn  queries. ..16,  17,  22 
Potatoes  for  Oregon   15 

running  to  vine   19 

Pot  plants  dying  at  the  root  24 
Poultry  journal  wanted....  13 

Prairie-dogs,  to  kill   13 

Preserving  meat  for  sum- 
mer use   12 

posts   1 

Pruning  trees   8 

Pure-bred  dogs   5 

sheep   7 

Pyrethrum   18 

Rabbits  and  fruit-trees   7 

Rats   12 

Remedy  for  cutworms   13 

Removing  stumps   8 

wool  from  sheepskins   12 

Renewing  clover  sod   11 

Renting  a  farm   5 

Replowing  sods   10 

Rice  machinery   6 

Root  crops  for  cattle   10 

"   on  muck   13 

Roots  and  salt  for  stock   24 

Roots  for  feeding  cows   17 

Rye  for  green  pasturing....  13 

or  corn  for  hogs   19 

Salt  for  onisns  on  marsh 

ground   8 

Saltpeter  for  house-plants..  2 

Scallion  onions   3 

Second  crop  seed  potatoes..  13 
Secretaries  of  agricultural 

organizations   12 

Sheep-sorrel'-'   20 

Silos  in  the  South   10 

Silos  and  silage   13 

Silk  culture   2 

Siphoning  water  10,  14 

Siuut  in  wheat   10 

Sorghum  for  ensilage   13 

"  horses   18 

Source  of  springs   13 

Spinach   10 

Spring  wheat  w   8 

Squash-vine  borer   23 

Squash-bug   20 

Stock  labels   2 

Stump  machine   21 

Subsoiling  in  clay  soil   10 

plow   12 

Sumach    22 

Sunflower  seed   4 

Sweet  corn  for  cauning..l2,  14 

wine   19 

Tanbark  ashes  '.   1 

Tanning  and  coloring 

skins  4,  20 

Tar  rooting   9 

Threshing  machines   6 

Time  of  digging  potatoes...  2-1 
Time  to  sow  herd-grass  and 

red-top   19 

Timothv  17,  23 

Tin  plate   13 

Tomato  blight   24 

Tomato-rot  and  tomato- 
worm   2 

Tomato-worm   17 

Trapping  foxes  5,  24 

Utilizing  a  carcass   24 

Value  of  pure  dried  blood.  14 

,"  bat  manure   24 

Walnut  fence  posts   24 

Washington  seeds   10 

Wasps  on  melons   24 

Water-proof  sash-cloth   12 

Weeds   21 

What  is  a  tuber   10 

White  oak  brush   19 

Whitewash   12 

AVire-worras  on  celery   8 

Worms  and  bugs  on  cab- 
bage  14 

in  cucumbers   22 

ORCHARD  QUERIES. 

Analysis  of  fertilizers...  .  3 

Aphides  2,  21,  24 

woolly   4 

Apple-borer   18 

root  plant-louse  6,  7 

rust   21 

twig  borer   4 

Arbor-vit*  hedge   12 

Barberry   2 

Basket- worm   17 

Berries  from  seed,  raising..  16 

Best  varieties  of  apples   7 

"      '*  plums   9 

small  fruits  22 

Black-knot   20 

Blight  2,  22 

Bone  meal   18 

Book  on  cranberry   1 

"  forestry   2 

"  fruit  growing   22 

Borers   17,  24 

Brighton  grapes  not  pro- 
ductive  14 

Brown  rot   19 

Budding  the  orange  and 

the  lemon   19 

Burning  off  strawberry- 
beds   24 

Catalpa   1-5 

Cherry  not  fruiting   21 

Chestnut  and  chinquapin...  11 
Crab-apple  trees,  grafting..  9 

Cranberry  culture  1,  13 

Cultivator  for  orchards   3 

Curculio  11,  15 

Currant  and  grape  cut- 
tings 3,  22 

culture   21 

trees   7 


Currants,  pruning   15 

Dewberry,  mammoth 

white   ]5 

Dewberries   17 

Diseased  grapes   5 

Double-worked  tree   18 

Elms,  transplanting   15 

Evergreens,  planting  and 

trimming   15 

Fertilizers  for  bhackber- 

ries   13 

for  gooseberries   17 

"  strawlierries   1 

Fertilizing  strawherries..2, 

9,  12,  21 

Fig  bloom   9 

culture  in  the  South   22 

Fire-blight  on  apple-trees..  22 

Fruit  culture   22 

Fruits   12 

Fungus  on  chestnut-trees..  5 

on  raspberries   14 

Girdled  trees'-'     14 

Gladstone  raspberry        ...  15 

Gooseberries  17,  21 

free  from  mildew   18 

Goo.<!eberry  fruit-worm   12 

(Jr.afting  apples   12 

the  pear  on  the  apple   3 

wax..   12 

Grape  cutting   3 

rot   17 

Grapes  failing  to  ripen   3 

Grape-vine  leaf-roller   1 

raspberry   5 

Grapes  for  Washington   15 

Hawthorne  seed,  how  to 

germinate   15 

Heading  low   IB 

Home  nurseries   12 

Honeysuckles    and  lilacs, 

propagating   16 

Hot-house  grapes   14 

Hybrids   21 

Industry  gooseberry   16 

Insects  on  pear-trees   24 

"  trees   18 

sent  for  name  8,  19 

Juneberry   2 

Kelsey  plum   15 

Kerosene  emulsion   19 

Killing  sprouts   16 

liand  for  small  fruits   11 

Late  grape   15 

Layering  vines   1 

Leached  ashes  for  straw  ber- 
ries  1 

Le  Counte  pear,  propagat- 
ing  20 

Longfellow  strawberries....  22 

Low  land  for  fruits   4 

Mice,  to  keep  from  trees...  24 
Mildew  on  black  currants 

 21,  24 

Moon  influence   21 

Mountain  ash   15 

Moving  trees   12 

Mulberry  seed   18 

Mulching  and  cultivating 

strawberries   24 

Oak  girdler   1 

Old   raspberry   roots  for 

planting  .~.   8 

Painting  grape  arbor   15 

Peach  and  plum  pits   11 

and  quince  queries  8,  21 

Peach-leaf  curl   19 

Pears   14 

Pear-tree  slug   5 

Persimmon,  Japan   11 

propagating  the   9 

Pistillate  strawberries   4 

Planting  black  caps  iu  the 

fall   2 

Plant-lice  on  plum-trees....  19 
Plum  for  name   1 

rot   17 

Plums,  varieties  of   13 

Poultry  in  the  orchard   18 

Preventing  flow  of  sap  to 

buds   13 

Profit  on  small  fruits   20 

Prunello   16 

Pruning  apple-trees   4 

grape-vines   24 

peach  and  pear  trees   12 

trees   13 

vines   15 

Quince  bloom  dropping   19 

cuttings   3 

queries   8 

Raspberry  tips   15 

propagating  the   15 

Raspberries   17 

Replanting  old  orchards....  18 

Root  grafts  12,  13 

Russian  almond   12 

Rust  on  blackberry   22 

*'  raspberry   24 

Salt  marsh  hay  for  mulch.  9 

Seedless  peaches   15 

Seedling  apples   3 

peaches   3 

Seedlings  true  to  name   13 

Snowy  tree-cricket   19 

Spring  and  fall  setting  of 

plants   1 

Stable  manure  for  straw- 

beiTies   1 

Stock  for  Miner  plum   15 

Strawberry  without  run- 
ners  21 

Strawberries. ..1,  15,  19,  22,  24 

for  North  Carolina   3 

Suckers  in  seedlings   18 

Sulphur  for  borers   22 

Sumac  leaves   3 

Sun-scald     18 

■Thornless  blackberry  21 

Time  to  plant  apple  seed...  2 

to  plant  cuttings   2 

Top-grafting  seedlings   18 

Tree  currant   15 

Trimming  ras[jl)erries   2 

Twig-blight   22 

Unknown  pears   22 

Vaiieties  of    apples  for 

New  York   9 

Walnut  and  butternut   24 

grove.....   12 

Web-worm  on  gooseberries  22 

Wormy  apples   19 

Worms  on  trees   2 

POULTRY  QUERIES. 

Batch  of  questions   8 

Best  breed  5,  6,  9 

Black  comb   21 

Blind  staggers   5 

Breeds,  about   10 

and  crosses   8 

Brooders  9,  12 

Bufl'  Cochins   16 

Bumble-foot   19 

Canker   4 

Caponizing.   23 

Chicken-pox   4 

Cholera   6 

Cooked  food   15 

Crop-bound  and  exposure 

 10,  23 

Crosses  15,  18 

Difficulty  with  cliicks   21 

Draughts   12 

Drooping  hens  8,  11,  12 

Dry  food   7 

Ducks,  food  for   7 

in  winter   5 

mating   9 


Egg-eating  hens   18 

Eggs  for  batching   11 

Enlarged  liver   13 

Fat,  fowls  too  5,  15 

l  eather  pulling   13 

Ferrets   23 

Flaxseed   15 

Fowls  dying   IS 

Gapes  18,  21 

Guinea  chicks   9 

Guineas  13,  16 

Hamburgs   12 

Hatching  duck  and  geese 

eggs  in  incubator   18 

Heat  in  incubator  15,  18 

Heavy  males   12 

Hens  eating  feathers   23 

Hereditary  disease   11 

High  feeding   5 

House  for  poultry. ...10, 11, 

12,  24 

How  much  to  feed   13 

Incubators  10, 13,  21 

or  hens   10 

Indigestion  9,'  12 

Eameness  of  chicks   15 

Lamps  for  incubators   15 

Leg  weakness   18 

Legliorn  and  Langshan   15 

Lice  1,  3,  21 

Loss  of  chicks   23 

Mixed  questions   12 

Muscovy  ducklings   15 

Overfeeding  11,  12 

Packing  eggs   11 

Paralysis  12,  16 

Pejifowl  feathers   9 

Pekin  ducks   4 

Preserving  eggs  11,  13,  24 

I'l-olit   1 

Quicksilver  in  incubator 

regulators   19 

Roup  4,  9 

.Scabby  legs   24 

Scale  ou  the  legs   16 

Scrofula   4 

Sore  head   5 

Sulphur  and  oyster  shells..  13 

Sunflowers   18 

Swollen  head  and  eyes   12 

Temperature  in  incubator.  18 

Turkeys  and  ducks   15 

mating   11 

picking  themselves   8 

Turning  eggs  in  incubator.  23 
Venetian  red....:   12 

VETERINARY  QUERIES. 

Abscess  8,  9, 14,  24 

Abortion  12,  22 

Actinomycosis...3,  5,  9,  10, 

12,  20 

Anchylosis   14,  15 

Apoplexy   21 

Anthrax   20 

Arthritis  1,  19 

Bad  hoof   24 

Barbed  wire  wound  12,  14 

Big  jaw   10 

Blackleg   2S 

Bleeding  from  the  nose   11 

Blind  staggers  6,  24 

Blindness  6,  19 

Blood  poisoning.   11 

spavin   10 

Bloody  milk  2,  22,  24 

Bog-spavin   8 

Book  for  stock  17,  23 

Bots.-  10,  15 

Broken  bone  23 

hip   13 

Burns   6 

Caked  bag  1,  21 

Callous  swelling   13 

Calves  dying   15 

Capped  elbow   20 

Castration   7 

Catarrh   5 

Cattle  disease   7 

Champignon  20,  24 

Chicken-lice   6 

Chronic  sore   17 

Colic  7,  8, 14,  21 

Collar-boil  15,  23 

Corked   14 

Corns  10,  11,  17 

Cough  5,  13,  14 

Craves  willow  leaves   5 

Cribbing  7,  21 

Curb  4,  22 

Curvature  of  the  spine  20 

Cutaneous  eruption. 8, 9, 18  ,23 

Cystworms   16 

Cysticereus  cerebralis   12 

Degenerated  lymphatics...  23 

Dehorning  cattle  13,  16 

Diarrhoea  13,  20 

Discharges  from  the  nose...  12 

Dislocation   13 

Distemper  _  5,  12 

Doctored  to  death   13 

Drooling   2 

Eczema   19 

Elephantiasis  8,  16 

Enemas   7 

Epilepsy   3 

Epithelioma   7 

Exo.stosis   7 

Extraordinarily  large  on 

one  side   5 

Eyes,  weak   10 

Farcy  12,  15 

Fistula  3,  10, 11, 13,  15,  23 

Fits   11 

Flaxseed  meal   23 

Foot  and  mouth  disease   22 

disease   22 

Foot-rot   21 

Foul  sheath   15 

Founder  7,  14,  17 

Gangrene   4 

Garget  2,  5,  8,  13,  18 

Glanders   6 

Gleet   12 

Got  kicked   24 

(Jrease-heel  17,  19 

Grub  in  the  head  1,  2 

Hair,  loss  of   13 

Hair-eating  cow  .-.  20 

H<ard  to  milk   19 

Heaves  6,  17, 19,  20 

Hemorrhage   20 

Hernia   20 

Holds  up  her  milk.....   24 

Hoof,  damaged  5,  9,  14 

new   14 

Hurt  in  the  cars   24 

Influenza   14 

Intestinal  catarrh   8 

Instruments  wanted   15 

Insufl5cient  sexual  impulse  21 

Itching  of  the  tail   23 

Jerks  back  when  harnessed  16 

ICaied  his  colt   17 

Knee-sprung   8 

I,ameness...2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  11, 

14,  19,  20 

Lam  pass   2 

Larvse  of  oestrus  boris  sl2 

Lice  6,  7, 16, 17,  19 

Liver-fluke   13 

Lost  the  use  of  her  tail   24 

Lump  3,  19 

Luxation  of  the  patella  

4,  6,  7,  13,  17,  19 

Lymphangitis  2,  6,  19,  24 

Malformation   13 

Malignant  growth   12 

oedema.....  12,  20 


Mammary  glands,  indura- 
tion iu  the   6 

glands,  inflammation  of..  2 
Mane    and  taU-nibbling 
colts   20 

light   2 

short   14 

Mange  6,  11 

Manure  stains   22 

Mare  hard  to  catch   16 

Mastiti*   11 

Milk,  bad   7 

Mitritis   19 

Nail  in  the  foot  4,  9 

Navicular  disease   7 

Nonsense   11 

Oats   5 

CEdematouB  swellings   13 

Oil-cake   13 

Old  swelling   15 

Ophthalmia  4,  7,  12,  22 

Papilloma   21 

Paraplegia    19 

Paralysis  1,  5,  6,  7,  11, 

13, 19,  20,  23 

Peritonitis  23 

Pink-^eye   20 

Physiology   7 

Pneumonia  22 

Poll,  swelled   14 

Poll-evil   16 

Polyp  23 

Poor  heifer   2 

horse   2 

Pregnancy,  signs  of   5 

Pressure  upon  the  brain....  23 
Protective  inoculation 

against  swine  plague   23 

Pruritis  19,  21 

Puerperal  fever   7 

Rabies   1 

Rattlesnake  bite  18,  19 

Rattling  in  the  head   14 

Red  milk  15,  18 

Respiratory  passages,  dis- 
eases of  8,  13,  15 

Retained  afterbirth   7 

Retention  of  urine   3 

Rhachitis   9 

Ringbone  5,  6,  10,  12, 

13,  15,  21 

Ringworm   3 

Roarer  2,  17 

Ropy  milk   18 

Rubbing  the  teeth  of  colts.  20 

Rubs  the  tail   19 

Rule  for  measuring  horses.  2 

Running  sore  11,  18 

Scab   7 

Scalded  with  hot  water   15 

Septum,  swelled   21 

Sheep  dying   15 

Shipping  Ijrood-mares   7 

Skin  disease  5,  16 

Slobbers   22 

Sore  eye  2,  13 

feet  5,  8 

mouth   14 

neck   1 

shoulders  13,  14 

Sores  on  pigs    8 

Sow  eating  her  pigs   20 

Spavin  5,  6,  12,  21 

Spaying   3 

Splint  2,  6,  12,  13 

Stringhalt  .11,  14 

Stunted  pig   11 

Surfeited   6 

Sweeney  3,  6,  13 

Swelled  glands   5 

hock-joint  9,  24 

jaw   16 

knee...,   4 

leg  1,  2,  19 

Swelling  of  thyroid   1 

under  the  tail   2 

Swine  plague  8,  11,  20 

Tapeworm   12 

Teat,  callous   1 

defectiv8   17 

lateral  opening  in   16 

Teeth,  diseased  1,  9,  16 

Tender  feet   19 

Thin  in  flesh   12 

Thoroughpin   20 

Thrush   6 

Thumps  in  pigs   15 

Time  for  breeding  2.S 

Tongue,  stiff.   17 

Too  old   14 

Tuberculosis   9 

Tumor   17 

Umbilical  hernia  9,  21 

Unable  to  rise   21 

Urticaria   6 

Uterus,  inflammation   2 

Vaginal  discharge  11,  15 

Vertigo  7,  8,  23 

Veterinary  books  wanted...  13 

schools  5,  23 

Vitality,  low   14 

Vitiated  appetite  3,  15,  19 

Warts  1,  6,  8,  11, 

12,  18,  19,  20,  24 

AVeak  colt   8 

Weakness  12,  13,  23 

Wetting  horses'  feet   21 

What  ailed  the  hog   5 

Withers,  bruised  3,  4 

Wood-eater   19 

Worms  1,  7,  8,  13,  19 

Worn-out  horse   15 

Wounds  .'   12 

Young  bulls   7 

Sunday  Afternoon. 

Abundant  recompense   8 

Abuse  of  a  word   22 

Age  of  unrest  23 

Angelus  bell-ringer   15 

Are  you  afraid   1 

Art  of  resting   16 

Atheist's  testimony   1 

Awful  fact,  an   14 

Be  watching   IS 

Benefit  of  newspaper  train- 
ing 24 

Bit  of  true  politeness,  a   21 

Boys  and  men  contrasted...  5 

and  their  mothers   16 

Brighting  all  it  can   8 

Burden  of  big  houses   8 

Childish  errors   18 

Chinese  can  sing   16 

in  California   17 

Christ's  own  rest   16 

Cool  retreats   19 

Correct   10 

Courage  in  life   10 

Crowning  day  20 

Curious  words   14 

Dangerous  to  live   19 

Do  not  be  a  slave   9 

Don'ts  for  the  sick-room....  2 

Easter  in  the  soul   12 

Expect  little   3 

Finding  fault  2,  6 

First  thing  to  be  done   9 

three  men   5 

<Sod's  acre   17 

chisels   9 

Good  book,  a   3 

hands   18 

voice   13 

Hanging  on  his  promises..  16 

Heart  memories   6 

How  people.disguise  them- 
selves...' 16 

to  work.   1 


Idleness  a  waste   8 

not  a  fancy  sketch   22 

If  ten,  why  not  all   21 

Illustration  from  my- 
thology  4 

Immoral  fiction   19 

Kind  voice   11 

Learn  to  forgive   10 

Look  towards  the  light   12 

Love  in  the  home  life   10 

Loving  words   4 

May  be  good,  theoretically  21 
Men  who  mean  business....  19 
Meeting  our  own  prayers...  11 

Mission  of  flowers   21 

Mother's  heart,  a   8 

turn   23 

Neither   20 

No  wonder  his  wife  loved 

him   19 

Not  good  enough   12 

Nothing  new  in  the  world.  19 
Nothing  in  the^  psychical 

quest   13 

Occupy,  and  beoccupied...  24 
Oh,  that  he  might  return...  17 
One  man  likes  whistling 

boys   22 

Palestine,  past  and  pres- 
ent  4 

Pleasures  of  a  small  in- 
come  3 

Politeness  in  the  home  cir- 
cle  1 

Poor  memories   21 

Prayer  of  Geo  Lawson   22 

Preaching  against  fortune- 
tellers  10 

Progressive  knowledge   6 

Pure  religion   13 

Purge  out   1 

B  e  a  d  i  n  g-c  1  u  b  s  in  the 

country   3 

the  Bible   12 

Religion  in  the  schools   7 

of  the  Hindoos   14 

Rest   8 

of  soul   5 

Rightness  in  character   .5 

Ruling  the  tongue    12 

Sanctified  people   22 

Saving  her  boys  17 

Self-denial   6 

Sense  of  ridicule   6 

Sentiment  on  wheels   20 

Signs  of  the  times   20 

Silencing  a  gossiper   22 

Sincerity   23 

Smile   12 

Solomon's  Ophir  to  be  re- 
occupied   15 

Sow  the  seed   8 

Supreme  thing,  the   20 

Suggestions  for  young  men  10 

Tact  6,  17 

Taking  interest   18 

Talking  that  is  taking   9 

Telugi  mission   n 

Test  of  piety,  a   24 

That's  my  boy   23 

They  need  punishment   24 

Three  pairs  of  shoes   15 

Time  measurement   2 

To-day's  duty  23 

To  make  a  home  out  of  a 

household   11 

True  Christian  service   11 

friendship   21 

wisdom   10 

Unburnable  treasures   22 

Value  of  a  Christian  con- 
science   12 

What  is  news   9 


What  it  would  do   13 

When  Jesus  conies   7 

Where  amen  fails   i 

Wise  saying,  a   18 

Woman  not  the  weaker 

vessel   24 

Worthy  of  consideration...  21 
Yard-wide  Christians   18 

Selections,  Glean- 
ings AND  Mis- 
cellany. 

African  explorers   22 

Bearding  the  lion   10 

Black  Beauty  15 

Burns   9 

Capitol  dome   17 

Care  of  shoes  .'.  9 

Classical  education   22 

Common-sense  wear   12 

Co-operative  housekeeping  6 

Corn  cure   6 

Cost  of  issuing  magazines..  9 

Drinking  a  farm   4 

Essay  on  man   23 

Extraordinary  journey   6 

Figs  and  thistles   21 

Fortune  in  dress-fitting   6 

Give  your  horse  a  rest   22 

Giving  shape  to  feet   1 

Gloves   14 

Great  eaters   11 

Has  a  thick  skull   22 

Health  of  our  women   10 

His  prospects  were  good....  7 

Honey  beer   4 

How  thread  is  numbered. .  15 

to  boil  an  egg   11 

Invention  the  friend  of 

•Romen   13 

Keep  posted   14 

Keeping  the  hair  bright   12 

Eittle  one's  rebuke   8 

Making  an  honest  living...  9 
Names  with  no  meaning...  10 
Needed  accomplishments...  9 
Nerve  iu  locomotive  engi- 
neers  1 

No  remedy  for  wrinkles....  13 

Ocean's  floor   23 

Oldest  kissing  story   6 

Perfect  man   8 

Pholas   23 

Pluck  and  success   1 

Population    of  southern 

Alaska   23 

Preparations  for  summer...  12 

Preservation*  of  ice   16 

Pure  and  impure   4 

Rain  artificially  produced.  20 
Remains  of   St.  Francis 

Xavier   22 

Riches  of  Oregon   13 

Round  shoulders   11 

Self-supporting  women   6 

Sewing  on  buttons   1 

Some  things  a  boy  should 

know   8 

Things  not  to  be  disliked..  1 

Tooth-picks   3 

Vandalism    in  Georgia 

forests   22 

Various  uses  of  eggs   21 

Wandering  Jews   14 

What  is  a  model  wife....T...  2 
secret  societies  are  doing  15 
Why  China  is  the  flowery 

kingdom   21 

Wife's  disclosure   7 

Woman  the  moral  arbiter..  7 
AVomen  physicians  for  in- 
sane women   8 


$525 


Agents'  profits  per  month.  AVUl  prove  it 
or  pay  forfeit.  New  portraits  just 
out.  a  S3. 50  Sample  sent  free  to  all. 
W.  H.  Chidester  &  Son,  'iS  Bond  St.,  S.  V. 


SAVED  ON  ALL  BOOKS. 

Music  and  Artsuppli'^s  '..o  tn\:- 
Bcribers  of  tho  Hii-.\jJKi«>' 
Union  JotmNAL  the  bout 
literary  maga.  i  lie.  Quo  d'.^'ar 
per  year,  h-^.niit*^  c(-p.*'  -.ree. 
tTnexcelled  Pretuiui*  ijlBt  anfl 
Term?  ■  .\Kents.  Headers 
Un'  o  j'uriUubLas  Cn.. 

iiansing,  MloU 

on  this  paper  -  n     :  o'l  w  ru«.. 

Wi  will  pay  a 
I.llioviil  Salary 
:c  AO  t;  N  T  S 
-.'!:.  --ill  take 
t  c  '.'ribers  for 
Woodward's  Musical  Monthly.  Send  i  .  cents  and  re- 
ceive sample  copy  wiih  five  complete  pie<jes  of  latest  vocal 
and  imtrumenlal  music.  Address  Dept.  E,  Wood- 
ward's fllusical  Montlily,842  Broadway.New  York 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

|$500.00  IN  GOLD! 

I  If  You  Guess  This  Rebus.  | 


The  above  Rebus  la  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
common  vegetablea  used  for  food  in  every  fami- 
ly. What  is  iti  We  will  give  to  the  first  person 
sendinj?  us  a  correct  answer  on  or  before  October 
3l8t,  1851,  #100  In  Gold:  to  the  one  giving  the 
next  correct  answer,  $50(  to  the  third,  025;  emd 
to  the  next  16  persons  sending  in  the  correct  an- 
swer "we  will  give  $5  to  each. 

To  the  person  sending  in  the  last  correct  an- 
swer we  will  give  i|il00  In  «(o1d;  to  the  next  to  the 
last,  050)  to  tne  next,  #251  and  to  the  next  15 per 
sons  (should  there  be  so  many  who  send  in  the 
correct  answer),  $6  to  each.  With  your  answer 
send  U8SB6  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  for  a  vial  of 
l>r.  Uobb*0  Little  Tesetnble  PllU. 

REMEMBER,  you 
pay  nothing  for  the 
presents  as  they  are 
Dl.«oliitely  GfVEN 
AWAY  to  Introduce 
Ur.  IIob1>*0  Celebra- 
ted Pill*.  You  can 
write  to  any  bank  or 
business  house  in  Chi- 
cago and  they  will 
tell  you  we  are  an  old 
and  reliable  compa- 
ny. This  offer  is  made 
solely  to  Advertise 
l>r.lfobb>  Celebra- 
ted Remedies*  and  ia 

?art  of  a  plan  to  dls- 
ribute  a  valuable  lot 
of  presents  among 
our  customers.  We 
guarantee  per  f  6  e  t 
satisfaction  or  mon- 
ey will  be  refunded.  We  send  pills  to  any  ad- 
dress by  mail.  AGENTS  WANTED,  Dr.  Hobb's 
Remedies  should  be  in  every  home.  Immediate- 
ly after  Oct.  81st  a  printed  list  giving  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  successful  contestants  will 
be  mailed  to  each  person  who  has  sent  in  an  an- 
swer. Address  HOBB*S  MEDIOTKE  CO.,  Cor. 
Dearborn  and  UarrlBon  Street*,  Chicago,  IlL 


''^''^^ht^  Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


\>T.  UobbV  Little  Vesre- 
tuble  Plllfiarethe  Ke«t 
PILLS  on  Eartb,  acting 

fently  yet  promptly  on 
he  Liver,  Kidneys  and 
Bowels,  dispelling  Head- 
aches, Fevers  ana  Colds, 
cleansing  (  the  system 
thoroughly  and  they  cure 
habitual  constlpa  1 1  o  n. 
They  are  nujtrar  coated, 
do  not  srlpe,  very  small, 
easy  to  talce,  one  plU  a 
dose, and  are  purely  vege- 
table. Perfect  digestion 
follows  their  use  and  they 
absolutely  cur  e  Sick 
Headache,  and  are  rec- 
ommended by  leading 
physicians. 


1 
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*«THE  FARM  AND  FIRKSIDE.^» 


September  15^  1891. 


PERKr>j*'   BOSS  HCSK- 
ERS  AND  HAND  PRO- 
TECTORS. Fursert  from  steel;\ 
Leather  Strapped;  oovored  with 
four  patents.  Ask  yinir  dealer  for 
them  or  send  to  us  for  catalogne. 
Every  man  or  l»ov  who  hnsks  corn 
wants  one.   If  this  is  not  THE  BEST 
Hl'SKER  in  the  world  we  will  refund  the 
money.   Three  styles  made— E,  A  and  B. 
Every  one  a  "Boss."  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  35c.     This  offer  for  purpose  of  introduc- 
tion.  Keference  :  Union  or  First  National 
Bank.   H.  H.  Perkins  Mfs.  C©.,  Kewanee,  lUii 


■  OP  Dl  owe  ^16-^0.  Circulfirs  free. 

r-l^l^/WO  II,  Pray,  Clove,X.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  -write. 

10  to  50*fOefS?rL^r%£ 
NEWTON'S  IMPROVED  nnW  TIC 
Send  red  stamp  forWUn  Ilk 
^  circular  esplaininp  Voe  above  GTiai- 
^  antee.  E.  C.  XEWTO>r.  Ritaviii,  111. 
Jlention  this  paper  when  yon  wrire. 

ON  EASY 
J  PAYMENTS 

^yo  extra  charge. 
7a1I  mates  new  or  2d  hand.  Lowest 
iprices  euaranteed.  Send  for  cata  and 
SftTe  money.  Bonse,  Hazard  &  Co^  32  £  BU  Peoria,  111 

iitntiun  wtiere  you  Sci\\  this  adTeriistment. 


BICYCLES^ 


E 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 

Full  treatise  «o  tmproxed  methods,  jields,  proflU 
Md  prices FBEB.  AMERICAN  M'£'C  CO- ^ 
Box  14  WAT3rESBOKO.  FA, 

Mention  this  papt- r. 

EIS  Evaporator 

For  family  use  and  small  fruit  growers.    The  Be^  and 
Cheapest  in  the  mnrTift.  Price  S3.50,$8  and  $10.  Circulars 
free.   EASTERN  MEG.  CO.,  257  S.  5th  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 
When  you  write  mention  this  paper. 

DOUBLE 
Breech. Loader 
S7.99. 

RIFLES52.00 
PISTOLS  75c 


GUNS 


WATCHES,  BICYCLES. 

A  li  fctads  Cheaper  UiaD  else. 
wherB.  Berore  you  buy, 
^eDd  stamp  for  catalogue  to 

Th  e  Powell  &  Clem  ent  Co, 

166  aain  St.,  CuieiiuiatiiO. 


Jlention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  mTTmS  MACHINE. 

Retail  price  onlv  «6.00.  "Will  kmt 
Stockings,  ilitts.  Scarfs,  Leggings, 
\  Fancy  -  work  and  everything  re- 
\  qilir&d   in   the  household,  from 
\  honie-spnn  or  factory  yam.  Simple 
and  easy  to  operate.    Just  the 
machine  every  famUy  has  long 

I  TPished  for.    On  receipt  of  ^3  00 

I I  will  ship  machine,  threaded  np, 
with  full  instructions  hy  express 
C.  O- D.  You  can  pay  the  balance, 

»»  00  when  the  machine  is  received.  Large  wnunission 
to^w^ts  Circulars  and  terms  frte.  Safe  delivery 
and^^ti-^faction  crnaranteed.  Address 

J.  E.  GKAKHAKT,  Clearfield,  Pa, 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write. 


;  EO.Ef?  T  E  L  &    O.  a ti  I  rsfe  Y,  1  u.  erf 


Be  sure  to  mention  Farm  ana  i  ire^id":^. 

STUMP  PULLER 

'^"^Sent  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 

On  Three  Days  Trial. 

On  runners.  Worked  bv  2men. 

LIFTS  20  TO  50  TONS. 

Fiye  sizes.  Price,  $35  to  $70. 
Circulars  free.    Man'f'd  by 

H.L.BEXJfETT, 

Westerville,  O. 

ide  when  you  write. 

OF  THE  SOUTH" 

;rtable 

>rtN  MILLS 

i  or  Stock  Feed,  or  Sleal 
for  Family  Use. 

10,000  IN  USE. 

Write  for  Pamphlets. 

STRflUB  MflCHINERt  CO.  CINCINNATI,  0. 
Mention  this  B^per  when  you  write. 

STANDARD  WELL  MACHINERY 

AM  SOLD  ON  TRIAL. 

Worth 
Dollar  for  Dollar 

I    When  others  are  worn  out. 

FPor  catalogue  address  the 
Ma  nufactu  rers. 
Rust  Artesian  Well  Co.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Mention  tin's  paper  when  you  write. 

MAST,FOOS&CO. 

SPRINSFiELD,  0.     Manufacturers  of 


BUCKEYE 
WIND 

X  Stronc:  an<l  Our-  <^ 

Aiiaple  in  con- 
Hf  rurlion:  ann  will 

T  (  liraper  tban  t/ 
Lj  uny  other  first-class 
"  KrjgiriM.  The 

BUCKEYE 
FORCE  PUMP 

ork3  easily  and  throws  a  constant 
Bt-fam.  Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  act.  Is  the  Bij^i 
IOP.CE  Pi  mp  ix  thk  Woi-.lp  fur  Deep 
or  Shallow  Wells.  Nc  vi  r  rr..e/,(s  in 
wlntei-.    Al^a  m<'uafa<'ttirerM  4)'  (iif,  ' 

J.      r.  -r         .  .  M„   \.  .  .  .  f  r 

X  .        ■  , 


LOVELL  I 

diamond; 

CYCLES. ; 

Siy  STYLE.S. 

SOLD  BY 
ALL 
/  DEALERS 
S  OR 
f  SENT  BY 
[     US  ON 
1  RECEIPT 
^OF  PRICE- 

Strictly  High  Grade  in  Every  Particular. 
No  BetterMachinesMadeatAny  Price. 

T^IA2IO^^D  frame,  Steel  iJrop 
Forg^gs,  steel  Tubing.  Ad- 
justable Ball  Bearingrs  to  all  run- 
ning parts.   Finest  material  money 
cah  buy.  Enamel  and  nickel. 

f  ,L<^=Send  6c.  in  stamps  for  our  1 00-DaseILLrSTRATED 
\  I^^CATALOGrE  of  Guns,  Rifles,  ReTOWers,  Bieycles,  etc| 

IJOHN  P.  LOVELL  ARMS  CO..  Boston.  Mass. 

WOOD  ROTS, 

Steel  don't,  and  if  you  buy  "  HART- 
MAX'S"  STEEL  PICKET  FEXCE  to  beau- 
tify and  protect  your  Lawn,  you  will  lind 
it  PE ACTicALLY  EVERLASTIKG  and  CHEAP- 
ER THAN  "WOOD. 


A  SOLID  STEEL  FENCE. 


We  sell  more  Lawn  Fencing  than  all  other  manu- 
facturers combined  because  it  is  the  HAXDSOMEST 
and  BEST  FENCE  made,  and  cheaper  thas  wood. 

Our  "Steel  Picket"  Gates,  Tree  and  Flower 
Guards,  and  Flexible  Steel  Wire  Door  Mats  are  iiu- 
equaled.  A  40-page  illnstratcd  catalogue  o£  "Hart- 
MAX  Specialties"  mailed  free.    Mention  this  paper. 

HARTMAN  M'FG  CO., 

WORKS:     -     BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 

BEAXCHES: 

508  State  Street,  Chicago. 

102  Chambers  Street,  Xe\r  York. 

73  South  Forsythe  Street^  Atlanta. 

Baker  &  Hamilion,  .San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WELL  DRILLIHG  MACHINERY, 

IIASTTACTCRED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA.  N.  Y., 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 

deep  or  shallow  wells, 

with,  steam  or  horse 

power. 

Send  for 
atalogue. 

ADDRESS 

Filliams  Brothers 

ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


IDEALFEEDMILL 

^and  Power  Combined 


WILL  SAVE 

'331-3  PERCENT. 

OF  YOUR  GRAIN. 

Remember  it  srtnds  E.4R  CORN  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  FASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  Our  ime 
coniDrises  Evervthine  in  the  shape :of  GRINDIHO 
MILIS.  Address  for  catalogue, 

STOVER  MFG.  CO.,  ^"'r^'F/plJEf^iu, 


CHEAPEST 
and  BEST. 

THE 

0-K 


MADE  OF  EXPANDED  METAL. 

For  RESIDE5CES,  CHURCHES,  CEMETERIES,  FARMS  G.iRDESS,  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Gnards,  TrelliseS: 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  No.  1 8.   CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO. 


BardTrareMenteepit.  Give  name  of  this  X»per. 


116  Water  St.,  Pittsbariirli,  Pa. 


Buy 
the 


ROYALTREAD  POWER 


heavy  steel  shafts,  perfect  automatic  speed 
governor,  bght  running.  Ample  room  for 
largest  horses.  Can  belt  backwards  or  for- 
wards The  best  power  for  nmning  otir 
American  tfc  Hero  lirindins  .tlills. 
Hero  Ensilage  &  Fodder  Cutters, 
_____  Chief .Self-Feed  Com  .Sheller, 
BEST,  ^""f  i^ws.  Dm_e^ 


HAVE 
THE 


»aws. 


Feck's  Hn^kin?  &-  Snellinir  Attach. 
  ment,  etc.  We  also  have  the 

  S-*^  ST  LEVEL  Tread  POWER  MADE. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  handsome  lllustratec         3gue  and  reduced  prices  of  these  celebrated  goods. 
APPLlETOX  aiANTJFACTURrXG  —^19  So.  Canal  St.,  CHICAGO,  BLiIi. 


FAIi^  FENCE  REDUCED 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all  purposes.  Free  Catalogues  giringr 
full  particulars  and  prices.   Ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or  write 
THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


Automatic  sheii-Ejecting  Revolver 

Doubie^jion /J  ^HILLs  He  pays 
$5■^H4^>1&  Express 

PRICE 
$12.50 


Full  Siekel-Plated,  Rubber  Stock,  Cen- 
ter Fire.  Entire  length  S  inches.  Weight  16  ounces.  32  or 
3S  calibre.  Oidy  3;^  in.  barrel.  Long  fluted  cylinder.  Five 
Shooter  and  a  beauty.  Cur  This  Out  and  send  it  with 
your  order  and  we  will  ship  the  Revolver  to  you  by  ex- 
pre.ss  C.  O.  D.  If  on  examination  at  the  exiiress  office  you 
find  it  as  represeut^  i  pay  the  express  agent  the  amount, 
*5.oO^-Air*aO.OO,  we  pu..  charges,  a.id  it  is 
yours,  otherwise  yon  pay  nothing  and  it  wHl  be  returned 
at  our  expense.  AVhen  cash  accomp.anies  the  order  we 
give  FREE  a  box  of  Cartrldees.  Address 
W.  HILI,  A-  CO.,  Ill  Madison  St.,  Vhlcsgo,  HI. 


"IDEAL" 


$I50-  D 
$185 


STEEL  LINED 
CONTINUOUS 

JAYPRESSI 


PAID  FOR 
WHEN 
FOUNB  SATISFACTORY 


WE  ALLOW 
ALL  OR  PART  FREIGHT. 
Address  PROGRESS  MFG.  CO.,  MERIDIAN,  MISS. 


ATKINS'  SILYER  STEEL  DIAHOKD, 
TheKINGofSAWS 

Made  from  our  celetraied  Silver  Steel,  tempered  \>j  oor  pat- 
ented methods.   It  is  the  fastest  catting,  easiest  ruiming  sair 
made.  It  ttlU  ont  cut  any  other  saw  Id  nse.    IN  HAHD 
WOOD  and  FROZEN  TIMBER  it  will  do  satisfactory 
■work  where  other  saws  fail.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
hy  actual  tests  in  all  kiuds  of  woods,  with  the  mosi  im- 
proved saws.    It  is  the  best  "all  the  year  around  saw 
iL^;a."   We  CHALLENGE  THE  WORLD  to 
rroluce  a  saw  eiuaUng  the  ATKUfS  SILVER 
STEEL  DIAMOND. 


^GE, '.NCLUOING  HANDLES  AND  RAXER  GAUGE.  $1.00  PER  FT. 
For  sale  by  the  trade.  Jisk  your  hardware  dealer  for  the 
Atkins  Suver  Steel  Diamond  and  take  do  other.  If  the 
dealer  will  not  order  it  for  you  remit  amount  with  order  direct 

E.  C.  ATKINS  &  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.        MempMs,  Tenn. 
Uinneapolis,  Minn.      Cbattanooga,  Tenn. 

AlnrtvTTneTitioa  li»if  ?;.i:er. 


Shipped 

OD 

Trial. 


Address  OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON, 
■    *  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

MENTION   THIS    PAPER   WHEN  ANSWERT?7g 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A.  IN  i:  W  BOOK, 


[Freminm  No.  7'23. 


Is  the  SIMPLEST  and  STRO.VO- 
EST  solid  wheel  mill  on  the 
market.  Does  its  work  be- 
tween two  babbitted  boxes. 
Nothing  to  Wear  Out  or 
give  away.  Lasts  a  Life- 
Time  AND  No  Repairing. 
Just  the  Mill  for  a  good, 
live  agent  to  handle. 
Write  for  circulars  giving  fiiU  description. 

CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &  FEED  MILL  CO. 

SATAVIA.  KANE  CO..  ILLINOIS. 


WHY  I  AM  WHAT  I  AM. 


A  book  of  160  large  pages,  containing  a  series  of  fourteen  articles  -nritten  by  the  most  jiioin- 
ineul  clergymen  in  the  country,  giving  their  reasons  for  belonging  to  and  advocating  ihe 
principles  of  their  different  religious  denominations.  The  list  of  contributors  is  as  follows : 


^steelI  IFENCING 

WIRE    i^^^^  Woven  Wire. 


A  BAPTIST.   By  Rev.  K.  S.  MacArttanr,  ».». 

A  PKESBY TEKIAX.  By  Rev.  Charles  Seymour  Robinson,  D.D. 
.V  METHODIST.   By  Rev.  <J.  H.  .Motirew. 

.4X  EPISCOPAMAX,   By  Rev.  Millinm  R.  HMntington,  ».». 
A  C.4THOI.I*'.    By  Rev.  Walter  Elliott,  f.S.P. 
X  <  0X«RECi.lTI03fAElST.    By  Rev.  Eyman  Abbott,  ».». 
A  I  XIVERSAI.IST.    By  Rev.  <  tiarle»  H.  Eaton. 
A  >  EW-CHVRCHM.4X.    By  Rev.  S.  S.  Seward. 
A  IMTARIAN.    By  Rev.  John  White  fhaclMleh. 
AM  \  .lEW.   By  Rev.  Dr.  Gnstav  Oottheil. 
.*M  .*  I.I  THERAX.    By  Rev.  <i.  1".  Krotel,  ».». 
.4..M      t'RIEXD.    By  John  J.  t'ornell. 
AM  A  IHSCIPI.E.    By  Rev.  B.  B.  Tyler. 


I  AM 
I  AM 
AM 
A.M 
AM 
AM 
AM 
AM 
AM 


 the  BEST. 

Pi  .l.-:ilfr,:.  f'KKllillTP.VlD. 

v.-  \  ^^;■i■TI^li.  Nevrtbius, 


WHY 
WHY 
WHY 
WHY' 
WHY 
WHY 
WHY 
WHY' 
W  HY' 
WHY' 
WHY' 
WHY' 
WHY- 
WHY 

C'RCMBLIXG  CREEDS.   By  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoli. 

Given  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sending  one  new  yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper. 
Price,  includiiii:  one  year's  Bubscrlption  to  this  paper,  60  cents. 
Wo  offPF  !«  for  -.aifi  for  25  c»n»i.    Po'itase  pajil  by  us  in  encii  case. 

A.l.lr...  FARM  AND  FTTIT:STDE.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield.  Ohjo, 


I  AM  A  SEVEXTH-DAY'  B.4PT1ST.    By  Rev.  A.  H.  JLewls. 


■ 

f 


'9* 


